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And  the  dead 
Steer'd  bjr  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood-' 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter.  ..... 

For  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 
But  &st  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled. 
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THE    POET   LAUREATE. 


POEMS. 

(published  1830.) 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Krrnns  beloved— O  yon  that  hold 

A  nobler  offlce  upou  earth 

Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain  or  birth 
Coold  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old, 

Tictoria,— elnce  yonr  Royal  grace 
To  one  of  leas  deseK  allows 
This  laurel  greener  ttota  the  brows 

Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base ; 

And  shonld  yonr  grcatnew,  and  the  rare 
That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  time 
•To  make  demand  of  modern  rhyme 
If  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there ; 

Then— while  a  sweeter  music  wakes, 
And  thro'  wild  March  the  throstle  calls. 
Where  all  about  your  palace-walls 
The  sunlit  almond-blossom  shakes- 
Take,  Madam,  this  poor  book  of  song : 
For  tho'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers,  I  conld  tmst 
Your  kindness.    Hay  you  rule  as  long. 

And.  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 

As  noble  till  the  latest  day ! 

May  children  of  our  children  say, 
"She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good; 

•'Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 

God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  reposed ; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen ; 

"  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons,  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  ftvedom  wider  yet 

"  By  shaping  some  anpust  decree. 
Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still, 
Broad  based  upon  her  people's  will, 

And^compaased  by  the  inviolate  sea.** 
MamoH,  18SL 


CLARIBEL. 

A    MKl^ODY. 
1. 

WiTKRE  Claribel  low-lleth 
The  breezes  pause  and  die, 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fnll: 
Bat  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigbeth. 


Thick-leared,  ambrosial. 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony. 
Where  Claribel  low-lleth. 

8. 
At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone: 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 

About  the  moea'd  headstone ; 
At  midnight  the  moon  cometh, 

And  looketb  down  alone. 

8. 

Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth. 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth. 

The  callow  throstle  lispcth, 
The  slumlMsrous  wave  outwelleth. 

The  bnbbling  runnel  crlspetb. 
The  hollow  grot  replieth 
Where  Claribel  low-IIeth. 


LILIAN. 


AiBv,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me, 
Clasps  her  tiny  hands  abo%'e  me. 

Laughing  all  she  can  ; 
She'll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cmel  little  Llllaa. 

9. 

When  my  passion  seeks 

Pleasniice  in  love-sighs 

She,  looking  thro'  and  thro'  me 

Thoroughly  to  undo  me. 

Smiling,  never  speaks: 
So  innocent-arch,  so  cunning-simple 
From  beneath  her  gather'd  wimple 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes. 
Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks ; 
Then  away  she  flies. 


Prythee  weep.  May  Lilian  I 
Oayety  without  eclipse 

Wearieth  me.  May  Lilian : 
Thro-  my  very  heart  it  thrilletb 
'  When  fh>m  crimson-threaded  Itpe 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth : 

Prythee  weep,  May  Liliaa. 
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ISABEL.— MARIANA. 


4. 

Praying  all  I  can, 
If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  cnuh  thee, 

Fairy  Lilian. 


ISABEL. 
1. 

Eves  not  downWlropped  nor  over-bright,  bnt  fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity. 
Clear,  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit;  locks  not  wide  dispread, 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head  ; 
Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  culm  of  golden  charity. 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood, 
Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head. 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 

Of  perfect  wifehood,  and  pure  lowlibead. 

8. 

The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  Intellect  to  part 

Error  from  crime  ;  a  prudence  to  withhold ; 

The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in  gold 
I' pon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart ; 
A  love  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
To  read  those  laws ;  an  accent  very  low    ■ 
In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-paced  counsel  lu  distress, 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tbo'  undescried. 

Winning  Its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 
Thru'  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride; 


A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey ; 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance  and  of  sway, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life, 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife. 


The  mellowed  reflex  of  a  winter  moon ; 

A  clear  stream  flowing  with  a  muddy  one, 
Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs 
With  swifter  movement  and  iu  purer  light 
The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  brother ; 
A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite. 
Clothing  the  stepi,  which  else  had  fallen  quite, 

With  cluster'd  flower-bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 
Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each  other- 
Shadow  forth  thee ;— the  world  hath  not  another 

(Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee. 

And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 

Of  such  a  fluieb'd  cbasten'd  parity. 


MARIANA. 

"  M*ri*am  In  Um  moated  gnngt." 

Mtaturt  for  Mtatur*. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 

The  rusted  nails  fell  ft-om  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange: 
rnliftcd  was  the  clinking  latch ; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  l" 


•  Her  teart  fell  with  the  dew«  at  eTeii ; 
H«r  taan  fell  «r»  tlie  (Jew,  were  dried." 


TO 


-.—MADELINE. 
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Ber  tMrt  fell  with  the  dewa  at  CTcn  t 

II«r  tears  Ml  ere  the  dewa  were  dried; 
She  could  ntu  Umlc  on  the  tweet  heaven, 

Either  Nt  morn  or  eventide. 
After  Uic  niitliiK  of  the  bata, 
When  thirkest  dark  did  trance  the  iky, 
She  drew  her  caaement-curtaln  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  (tloomluK  flati. 
She  only  Mid,  "The  nl^ht  Is  dreary, 

ne  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  r* 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  nlitht. 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fbwl  crow: 
The  cock  sung  ont  an  hour  ere  llKht: 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  nhe  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  grsy-eyed  mom 
Abont  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "The  day  Is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  nwonry,  iiwenry, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !" 

Abont  a  stone-cart  ft-om  the  wnll 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  It  many,  round  and  smnll, 
The  clnster'd  mari8h-mo8i>e8  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alwiiy, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark : 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  1" 

And  ever  when  the  moon  wni  low. 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away. 
In  the  white  cnrtijin,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
Bat  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 
And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  "The  night  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !" 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house. 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd ; 
The  bine  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  monlderiug  wainscot  shriek'd. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 
Old  faces  glimmered  thro*  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  firom  without 
She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  1" 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  "on  the  roof. 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sonnd 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confonnd 

Her  sense:  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 

When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 

Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 

Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 

Then  said  she,  "I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,"  she  sr«id ; 
She  wept,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
O  God,  that  I  were  dead!" 


TO 


CLmAa-niAT>in>  fHend,  wboae  Joyfhl  scorn. 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cats  alwaln 
The  knots  that  tangle  hDnwii  creeds. 
The  wonndinK  cords  ttiat  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  hlrt-ds. 
Bay-fringed  eyelldii  of  the  morn 

Roof  not  a  glance  so  keen  aa  thine : 
If  aucht  of  prophecy  6a  nine, 
Thou  will  not  live  in  vain. 

8. 
Low<owering  shall  the  Sophist  sit; 

Falsehood  shall  hare  her  plaited  brow : 

Fair-fronted  Truth  shall  droop  not  now 
With  shrilling  shalts  of  subtle  wit. 
Nor  martyr-flames,  nor  trenchant  sworda 

Can  do  nway  that  ancient  lie; 

A  gentler  death  shall  Falsehood  die. 
Shot  thro'  and  thru'  with  cunning  words. 

8. 

Weak  Truth  a-leaning  on  her  cmtch. 

Wan,  wasted  Truth  in  her  utmost  oc^d. 

Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed. 

Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold. 

And  weary  with  a  Anger's  touch 

Those  writhed  limbs  of  lightning  s(>eed : 
Like  that  strange  angel  which  of  old. 

Until  the  breaking  of  the  light. 
Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel, 

Past  Yabbok  brook  the  livelong  night. 
And  heaven's  mazed  signs  stood  still 
In  the  dim  tract  of  Peuuel. 


MADELINE. 


Tnoir  art  not  steeped  in  golden  languors. 
No  tranced  summer  calm  is  tbiue, 

E>"er  varying  Madeline. 
Thro'  light  and  shadow  thon  dost  range, 
Sadden  glances,  sweet  and  strange, 

Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers. 
And  airy  fonne  of  flitting  change. 


Smiling,  frowning,  evermore, 
Thou  art  perfect  in  love-lore. 
Revealings  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
Of  wealthy  smiles ;  but  who  may  know 
Whether  smile  or  frowi)  be  fleeter? 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  sweeter. 

Who  may  know? 
Frowns  perfect-sweet  along  the  brow 
Light-glooming  over  eyes  divine. 
Like  little  clonds,  sun-fringed,  are  thine, 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 
Thy  smile  and  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  one  another. 
Each  to  each  is  dearest  brother; 
Hues  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 
Momently  shot  into  each  other. 
All  the  mystery  Is  Uiine; 
Smiling,  ftownmg,  evermore, 
Thon  art  perfect  in  love-lore, 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 

8. 

A  subtle,  sudden  flame. 
By  veering  passion  fann'd. 

About  thee  breaks  and  dances;        *" 
When  I  would  kiss  thy  hand. 
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SONGS.— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 


The  flush  of  anger'd  shame 

O'erflows  thy  calmer  glances, 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown. 
But  when  I  turn  away, 
Thou,  willing  me  to  stay, 
Wooest  not,  nor  vainly  wranglest; 

But,  looking  fixedly  the  while, 
All  my  bonnding  heart  entauglest 
In  a  golden-netted  smile; 
Then  in  madness  and  in  bliss. 
If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 
Thy  taper  fingers  amorously, 
Again  thou  blushest  angerly: 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown. 


SONG.— THE  OWL. 

1. 

WuEN  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  ronud; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wita, 

The  white  owl  In  the  belfk7  sits- 


When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch. 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  hnth  snug  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay. 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay: 
.  Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 


SECOND  SONG. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

1. 

Tnr  tnwhits  are  lull'd  I  wot. 

Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight. 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat. 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
That  her  voice  untunefiil  prrown. 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 


I  would  mock  thy  channt  anew; 

But  I  cannot  mimic  it; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tawhoo, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit. 
With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 
Tuwboo,  tnwhit,  tawbit,  tawhoo-o-a 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 

WnEN  the  breeze  of  a  joyfhl  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy. 
The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  me. 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time : 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer  morn, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne. 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
*  High-walled  gardens  green  and  old ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 


Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron-shadows  in  the  blue: 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide. 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim. 
And  broider'd  sofas  on  each  side: 
In  Booth  it  was  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid, 

Often,  where  clear-stemm'd  platans  gntrd 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-tiead  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  goiden  prime 
Of  good  Uaroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  fk'om  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  oa 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enfer'd,  from  the  clenrer  light, 
Imbower'd  vauits  of  plllar'd  palm. 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which  a*  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs.— A  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

sun  onward ;  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamoi^  rillets  musical. 
Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seem'd  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  In  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroon  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  Tary-coIor*d  shells 
Wander'd  engrain'd.    On  either  sido 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  am 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  odor  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon-grove 
In  closest  coverture  upspmng. 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung; 
Not  he:  but  something  which  possese'd 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight. 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd, 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time, 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Slumber'd:  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind : 
A  sudden  splendor  from  behind 
Flnsh'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 
And,  flowing  rapidly  betw.een 


ODE  TC)  MKMOKV. 


IS 


Their  Intcmpacem  countcrcliniip'<l 

Tbo  level  lake  with  (liniii»ii(l-|ili>tH 

Of  dark  and  bright.    A  lovely  ilrue, 

For  it  was  lu  th«  golden  prime 

or  good  Ilaronu  Alnuphld. 

Dark-blue  the  deep  aphere  0T«rh«ad, 
Distinct  with  vWld  start  inlaid. 
Grew  darker  from  that  uuder-flamet 
So,  leaping  lightly  fimm  the  boat, 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat. 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  aa  In  hIcc>p  I  sank 
In  cool  aoft  turf  u|)<>n  the  bank. 
Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 
80  worthy  of  the  ^Iden  prime 
Of  good  Uaronn  Alraschid. 

Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn— 
A  realm  of  plentmncc,  many  n  mound, 
And  ranny  a  shadow-chequcr'd  lawu 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound, 
And  deep  myrrh-thlckets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks. 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 
Tall  orient  »hrubs,  and  obcliHks 

Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 

In  honor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Uaroun  Alraschid. 

With  dazed  vision  nnawares 
From  the  Inn^  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  n|>on  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
Ri>;hl  to  the  carven  cedam  doors, 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  flodrs, 
Broad-ba.sed  flighta  of  marble  stairs 
Kan  up  with  golden  balustrade, 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
And  humor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

The  fourscore  windows  all  ali^^ht 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  brifrht 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,  and  stream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdnt,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time, 

To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone. 
Serene  with  ari^ent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  iaohes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  bruw  of  peaii 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 
In  many  a  dark  delicions  curl. 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-bued  zone; 
The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time. 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Uaroun  Alratichid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side, 
Pure  silver,  undcrpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diaper'd  . 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laugh ter-etirr'd 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him— in  his  golden  prime, 
Tbe  Good  Hasodm  Auuscbid! 


ODE  TO  MEMOKV. 

1. 

Tnov  who  stAsIest  Are, 

From  the  fountains  of  the  past, 
To  glorify  lh«  prevent ;  oh,  ha*t«, 

Visit  my  low  desire ! 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  rklnt  In  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  iiMBory. 


Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  gloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day ;  but  robed  in  soften'd  light 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilome  ihoa  earnest  witb  tbe  morning  mist. 

Even  as  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
Tbo  dcw-impearlod  winds  of  dawn  hfcve  kisa'd. 

When  she,  ss  thou. 
Stays  on  her  floating  locks  the  lovely  (height 
Of  overflowing  blooraN  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  tmltM, 
Which  In  wintertlde  shall  star 
Tbe  black  earth  with  briUlanoe  rare. 


Whilome  thou  camest  with  the  morning  mist; 

And  with  the  evening  cloud. 
Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth  Into  ray  o|)eu  breast, 
(Those  peerless  flowers  which  in  the  rudest  wind 

Never  grow  sere. 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind. 

Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year). 
Nor  was  the  night  thy  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leddest  by  the  hand  thine  Infant  Hope. 
The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from  thee 
The  light  of  thy  greut  presence;  and  the  cope 

Of  the  half-atUiu'd  futurity. 

Though  deep  not  fathomless. 
Was  cloven  with  the  milllcm  stars  which  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress ; 
For  sure  stie  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could  dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling  eyes  so  keen  and  l>eaaUni]  ■ 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres. 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  flrom 
The  illimitable  years. 

0  strengtlicn  me,  enlighten  me! 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  duwn  of  memory. 


Come  forth  I  charge  thee,  arise, 

Thon  of  tbe  many  tongues,  the  myriad  eyes ! 

Thou  comest  not  with  shows  of  flauntiug  vines 

Unto  mine  inner  eye, 

Divinest  Memory! 
Thon  wcrt  not  nursed  by  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried : 
Come  n-om  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hillside 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  lieside  my  father's  door. 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  son^ 
Or  dimple  In  the  dark  of  rushy  coves. 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  nm, 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 
The  fllter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 

O  !  hither  lead  thy  feet  1 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 
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SONG.— ADELINE. 


When  the  first  matin-song  hath  walieu'd  loud 

Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn, 

What  time  the  amber  moru 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-bung  cload. 


Large  dowries  doth  the  raptnred  eye 

To  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed ; 

And  nice  a  bride  of  old 
In  triumph  led, 

With  music  and  Bweet  showers 
or  festal  flowers, 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  most  sway. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 

In  setting  round  thy  first  erperiinent 
With  royal  frame-work  of  wrought  gold ; 
Needs  must  thou  dearly  love  thy  first  essay, 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 

Place  it,  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 

Upon  the  storied  walls ; 
For  the  discovery 
And  newness  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee. 
That  all  which  thou  hast  drawn  of  fairest 

Or  boldest  since,  but  lightly  weighs 
With  thee  unto  the  love  thou  bearest 
The  first-born  of  thy  genius.    Artist-like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days : 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be; 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless  Pike, 
Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea. 
Overblown  with  murmurs  hnrfh, 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  "w 
Strctrh'd  wide  and  wild  the  waste  euormoM  manb. 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  eky ; 
Or  a  garden  bower'd  close  ' 

With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  gXOtM, 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spiked  lavender ; 
Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms. 
From  weary  wind. 
With  youthful  fancy  relnsplred. 
We  may  hold  converse  with  all  fonm 
Of  the  many-sided  miud. 
And  tho^  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle-thonghted,  myriad-minded. 
My  friend,  with  yon  to  live  alone, 
Were  how  much  better  than  to  owu 
A  crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne  I 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  met 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawu  of  memory. 


SONG. 
1. 

A  SPIRIT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling  amidthese  yellowing  bowers: 

To  himself  he  talks; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 

In  the  walks ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers: 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 


The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death ; 
My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 

And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath. 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly. 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  bangs  the  tiger-lily. 


ADELINE. 
1. 
Mtbtxbt  of  myf  tcries. 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth  nor  all  divine, 
Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest. 
But  beyond  expression  fair 
With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair; 
Thy  rose-lips  and  fall  blue  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast. 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  f 

8. 

Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine, 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  bis  sad  decline, 

And  a  rose-bush  leans  upon. 
Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still. 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 
Or  a  phantom  two  honrs  old 

Of  a  maiden  past  away. 
Ere  the  placid  lips  be  coldf 
Wherefore  those  feint  smiles  of  thine. 

Spiritual  Adeline  t 


What  hope  or  fear  or  Joy  is  thine  ? 
Who  tatketh  with  thee,  Adeline? 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone: 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  ownf        , 
Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies. 
What  they  say  ixjtwixt  their  wings? 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  sliver  dews? 
Or  when  little  airs  arise. 
How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  the  mosses  underneath? 
Hast  thou  look'd  upon  the  breath 
or  the  lilies  at  sunrise? 
Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline? 


Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind. 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 
All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 
What  aileth  thee?  whom  waitest  thon 
With  thy  Boften'd,  shndow'd  brow. 

And  those  dew-lit  eyes  of  thine. 
Thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline? 


Lovest  thou  the  doleful  wind 

When  thou  gazest  at  the  skies? 


A  CHARACTER.— THK  PORT.— THE  POETS  MIND. 


i:> 


Doth  lite  low-tongued  Orient 
Waiuler  from  the  eide  of  the  mum, 
Drippiug  with  Babmut  spice 
On  thy  pillow,  lowly  bent 

With  niolodious  nlra  lovelorn, 
I)r«HthiuK  LlKht  iiKninst  thy  fuce. 
While  his  l«>ck«  •-dropping  twiuvd 
K«»UDd  thy  nock  iu  aubtle  ring 
Miike  a  carcanet  of  Tfy9, 
And  ye  talk  together  still, 
In  the  language  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  r 
Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  itiiuc, 
Spiritual  Adeline. 


A  CHARACTER. 

ff'iTB  a  half-f^lance  upon  the  sky 
At  night  he  said,  "The  wanderings 
Of  this  moat  intricate  Universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things." 
Yet  could  not  all  creation  pierce 
B«yond  the  bottom  of  bis  eye. 

He  opakc  of  beauty :  that  the  dull 

Saw  no  divinity  in  grass. 

Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air; 

Then  lookiug  as  't  were  in  a  glass. 

He  t>nu>(>th'd  his  chin  and  sleek'd  his  hair, 

And  said  the  earth  was  l>eautifuL 

He  spake  of  virtue :  not  the  gods 
More  purely,  when  they  wish  to  charm 
Pallas  and  Juno  sitting  by: 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye, 
Devolved  bis  rounded  periods. 

Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  canvassed  human  mysteries, 
And  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Blew  his  own  praises  ii^  his  eyes. 
And  stood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  i>ower. 

With  lips  depress'd  as  he  were  meek, 
Himself  unto  himself  he  sold : 
Upon  himself  himself  did  feed: 
Quiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold. 
And  other  than  his  form  of  creed. 
With  chisell'd  features  clear  and  sleek. 


THE  POET. 

Tub  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 
An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay:  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secreie^t  walks  of  fame: 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame. 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue. 

And  of  BO  fierce  a  flight. 
From  Caipe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 
FUling  with  light 


And  vagrant  melodiM  the  winds  which  boro 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 
Then,  like  the  arrow  seeds  uf  the  field  flower, 
The  fhilifbl  wit 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew, 

Where'er  they  fell,  l>ehold. 
Like  to  the  mother  plaut  in  aemblauco,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  ftimtab'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  staafta  of  truth. 
To  throng  with  stately  blooma  the  breathing'  Hprtn 
or  Hope  and  Yonth. 

So  mmiy  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  l)eam8, 

Tho'  one  did  fllnj;  the  nrc. 
Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  iu  many  dream* 
or  high  desire. 

Tbns  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  show'd, 
And  thro'  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  npcurl'd. 
Rare  sunrise  flow'd. 

And  Freedom  rcnr'd  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiftil  bold  brow. 
When  rit^  and  forms  before  bis  burning  eyes 
Melted  like  snow. 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies: 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globea 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  waa  traced  in  flame 

WiBiKiM,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name. 
And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  did  gather  thnhder  as  they  ran. 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.    No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd. 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  hit  word 
She  shook  the  world. 


THE  POET'S  MIND. 


Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit: 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind : 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river ; 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind. 

2. 

Dark-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  anear : 

All  the  place  is  holy  ground; 
Hollow  smile  and  frozen  sneer 

Come  not  here. 
Holy  water  will  I  pour 
Into  every  spicy  flower 
Of  he  laurel-shrnbs  that  hedge  it  around. 
The  fluwers  would  faint  at  your  cruel  cheer- 
In  your  eye  there  is  death. 
There  is  fhjst  in  your  breath 
Which  would  blight  the  plants. 
Where  yon  stand  yon  cannot  hear 
From  the  groves  within 
The  wild-bird's  din. 


THE  SEA-FAIKIES.— THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 


In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry  bird  chants, 
It  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  you  came  in. 

In  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 
Like  sheet  lightning, 
Ever  brightening 

With  a  low  melodious  thunder; 
All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 

From  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountain 

Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder : 
It  springs  on  a  level  of  bowery  lawn. 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  Heaven  above, 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love; 
And  yet,  tho'  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  full, 
You  never  would  hear  it ;  your  ears  are  so  dull ; 
So  keep  where  you  are:  you  are  foul  with  sin; 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  in.' 


THE  SEA-FAHIIES. 

Slow  sail'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw. 
Betwixt  the  green  bi-ink  and  the  running  foam. 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms  prest 
To  little  harps  of  gold ;  and  while  they  mused, 
Wblspertng  to  each  other  half  iu  fear. 
Shrill  music  reach'd  them  ou  the  middle  sea. 

Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away  f  fly  no 

more. 
Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field,  and  the 

happy  blossoming  shore? 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain  calls; 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls 
Prom  wandering  over  the  lea: 
Out  of  the  llve-greeu  heart  of  the  dells     • 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells. 
And  thick  with  white  bella  the  clover-bUl  iwella 
High  over  the  ftill-toned  sea: 
<y  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  yonr  sails, 
Cuine  hither  to  me  and  to  me : 
IlitRcr,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day: 
Mariner,  mariner,  fkirl  yonr  sails, 


For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales. 
And  merrily  merrily  carol  the  gales, 
And  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay. 
And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the  land 
Over  the  islands  free; 

And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the  sand ; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  see ; 
And  the  rainbow  hangs  on  the  poising -wave. 
And  sweet  Is  the  color  of  cove  and  cave. 
And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be: 
O  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords, 
For  merry  brides  are  we: 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet  words  > 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee: 
O  listen,  listen,  yonr  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore 
All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er? 
Whither  away  f  listen  and  stay :   mariner,  mariner, 
fly  no  more. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 


LirK  and  Thought  have  gone  away 
Side  by  side. 
Leaving  door  and  windows  wida: 
Careleta  tenants  they ! 


All  within  is  dark  as  night: 
In  the  windows  is  no  light; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door. 
So  fi^quent  on  its  hinge  Ijefors. 


Close  the  door,  the  ahntters  close, 
Or  thro*  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  houtte. 


**  Life  aoa  Tliought  have  Kone  away 
Si^  \>j  sida." 


THE  DYING  SWAN.— A  DIRGE.— LOVE  AND  DEATIL 


Come  twiy :  no  more  of  mirth 
In  here  or  merry-rnkklng  eoand. 

ThehouM  wia  builded  of  the  e«rtb, 
And  ehall  fhll  asain  to  groand. 


Come  away:  tor  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell ; 
But  in  a  city  giorioua— 
A  great  and  distant  city— have  bought 
A  manaion  incormptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  ub  I 


THE  DYING  SWAN. 


Tbs  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare, 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 

>^ich  bad  built  np  everywhere 
An  undcr-roof  uf  dole(\il  gray. 

With  an  Inner  voice  the  river  ran, 

Adown  it  floated  a  dying  ewan, 
And  loudly  did  lament 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on, 

And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went 


Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose, 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky, 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 

One  willow  over  the  river  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh : 
\bove  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 
Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will, 
And  flir  thro'  the  marish  green  and  still 

The  tangled  water-courses  slept. 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow. 


The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 

Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 

Hidden  in  sorrow:  at  first  to  the  ear 

The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear; 

And  floating  about  the  ander-sky. 

Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole; 

Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear. 

But  anon  her  awful,  jubilant  voice, 

With  a  music  strange  uud  manifold, 

Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold; 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice, 

With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 

And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 

Thro'  -the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 

To  the  shepherd  who  watcbeth  the  evening  star. 

And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds. 

And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank, 

.<nd  the  silvery  marish-flewers  that  throng 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among. 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song.   ' 


A  DIRGE. 

L 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work ; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast. 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest 
Let  them  rave. 
2 


Shadow*  or  the  allTar  birk 
SwMp  the  grMn  that  Iblda  thy  gmrt^ 
Lm  them  imvt. 


Thee  nor  carketh  car*  Dor  aland«r: 
Nothing  bat  the  small  oold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  anahroadad  ftirm. 

Let  them  rave. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grare. 

Let  them  rave. 


Thon  wilt  not  tnm  opon  thy  bedt 
Chanteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calomnyt 

Lot  them  rave. 
Thon  wilt  never  raise  thine  head 
From  the  green  that  folds  thy  grare. 

Let  them  rave. 


Crooodtlea  wept  tears  for  thee; 

The  woodbine  and  eglatere 

Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tear. 

Let  them  rave. 
Rain  makes  music  in  the  tree 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

6. 
Round  thee  blow,  self-pleached  deep, 
Bramble-roees,  Ikint  .and  pale. 
And  long  purples  of  the  dale. 

Let  them  rave. 
These  in  every  sliower  creep 
Thro'  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


The  gold-eyed  kingcups  fine; 
The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over 
Rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover.    . 

Let  them  rave. 
Kings  have  no  such  conch  as  thine, 
As  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


Wild  words  wander  here  and  there ; 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused: 

But  let  them  rave. 
The  balm-cricket  carols  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light 

Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 

And  all  about  him  roll'd  his  lustrous  eyes; 

When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view 

Deatti,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 

And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  si|^t: 

"You  must  begone,"  said  Death,  "these  walks  art: 

mine." 
Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight : 
Yet  ere  he  parted  said,  "This  hour  is  thine: 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath. 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fkll. 
But  I  shall  reign  forever  over  alL" 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA.— CIBCUMSTANCE.— THE  MERMAN. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ORLA.NA. 

Mt  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 
There  is  iio  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 
When  the  long  dan  wolds  are  ribb'd  with  snow, 
And  loud  the  Norland  wbirlwlude  blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriaua. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growing, 

Oriana, 
At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 

Oriana  : 
Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing. 
We  heard  the  steeds  to  battle  going, 

Oriana ; 
Aload  the  hollow  bugle  blowing, 

Oriaua. 

In  the  yew-wood  black  as  night, 

Oriana, 
Ere  I  rode  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 
While  blisHful  tears  blinded  my  sight 
By  star-shiue  and  by  moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana : 
She  watch'd  my  crest  among  tbem  all, 

Oriana : 
She  saw  me  flght,  she  heafd  me  call, 
When  forth  there  stept  a  foeman  tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana : 
The  false,  fliise  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriaua : 
The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside. 
And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana ! 
Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  loTe,  my  bride, 

Oriana 1 

Oh  I  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana. 
Load,  lond  rung  out  the  bogle's  brays, 

Oriana. 
Oh !  deathfhl  stabs  were  dealt  apace. 
The  battle  deepen'd  in  its  place, 

Orinna ; 
Bat  I  was  down  upon  my  fkce, 

Oriana. 

They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana ! 
How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Orinna? 
How  could  I  look  upon  the  day? 
They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana — 
They  should  have  trod  me  Into  clay, 

Oriana. 

O  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 

Oriana I 
O  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana ! 
Thou  smilest,  but  thou  dost  not  speak, 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

Oriaua : 


What  wantest  thou  ?  whom  dost  thoa  seek, 
Oriana? 

I  cry  alond :  none  hear  my  cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou  comest  atween  me  and  the  ekies, 

Oriana. 
I  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies, 

Oriaua. 

O  cursed  hand !  O  cursed  blow ! 
Oriana ! 

0  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana ! 
All  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 
A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 

Oriana. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  sea, 
?•  Oriana, 

1  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thon  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  bear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Two  children  in  two  neighbor  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  healthy  leas; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 
Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall; 
Two  lives  bonnd  Cast  in  one  with  golden  ease; 
Two  graves  grass-green  beside  a  gray  chnrch-towei 
Wash'd  with  still  rains  and  daisy-blossomed ; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  born  and  bred ; 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  firom  boar  to  hour. 


THE  MERMAN. 

1. 

Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold. 
Sitting  alone. 
Singing  alone 
Under  the  sea. 
With  a  crown  of  gold. 
On  a  throne? 

2. 
I  would  be  a  merman  bold : 
I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day; 
I  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  of  power; 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and  play 
With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks. 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flower; 
And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

Laughingly,  laughingly; 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away 
To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high. 
Chasing  each  other  merrily. 

3. 
There  woald  be  neither  moon  nor  star; 
But  the  wave  would  make  music  above  us  afar- 
Low  thunder  and  light  in  the  magic  night — 
Neither  moon  nor  star. 


THE  MERBIAID.— SONNET  TO  J.  M.  K.— THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTl'. 
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We  wonld  cftU  alood  ta  Ui«  Anunj  dclla. 

Call  to  Mch  ottawr  and  whoop  and  crj 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily ; 

Tbej  would  pelt  me  with  atarry  apanglea  and  ahalls, 
Laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  between, 

All  night,  rnvrrily,  nirrrlly: 
Bnt  I  would  throw  tu  them  back  In  mine 
Torkls  and  agate  and  almondlne: 
Then  leaping  out  ap<>u  them  unaeen 
I  would  kisa  them  often  under  the  aea, 
And  klaa  them  again  till  they  kiaa'd  me 

Laughingly,  laughingly. 
Ob  *  what  a  happy  lilb  were  mine 
Under  the  hollow-hung  ocean  green  I 
Soft  are  the  moaa-beds  under  the  aea: 
We  wonld  live  merrily,  merrily. 


THE  MERMAID. 

1. 

Who  would  be 
A  mermaid  bdr. 
Singing  alone. 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  ^e  sea. 
In  a  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne  f 

S. 
I  would  be  a  mermaid  fkir; 
1  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair ; 
And  still  as  I  comb'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 
"Who  Is  it  loves  mer  who  loves  not  me?" 
I  wonld  comb  my  hair  tilt  my  ringlets  would  foil, 
Low  adown,  low  adown. 
Prom  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown  and  around, 
And  I  should  luck  like  a  fountain  of  gold 
Springing  alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound, 

Over  the  throne 
In  the  midst  of  the  hall : 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
Prom  bis  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in  at  the  gate 


With  hit  large  cata  «)rea  fbr  tte  love  of  m«. 
And  all  the  memen  wi4er  Um  m* 

Would  fbel  their  Immortality 

Die  in  their  bearta  for  the  love  of  me. 


But  at  night  I  would  wander  away,  away, 

I  would  fling  on  each  aide  my  low-flowing  lorkx, 
And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 

With  the  mermen  In  and  out  of  the  rocks; 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  bide  and  aeek. 

On  the  broad  aea-wolda  in  the  crimaon  abella, 

Whoee  silvery  aplkea  are  nighest  the  aea. 

But  If  any  came  near  I  wonld  call,  and  ahriek. 

And  adown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  would  leap 

Prom  the  dlamond-led);eH  that  Jut  from  the  dtllx 
Por  I  would  not  be  klsii'd  by  all  who  would  list. 
Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  aea ; 
They  would  aue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me, 
In  the  purple  twilighta  under  the  sea ; 
But  the  kin^  of  them  all  would  carry  me, 
Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me. 
In  the  branching  Jaspers  ouder  the  sea : 
Then  all  the  dry  pled  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently. 
All  looking  up  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  I  should  carol  aloud,  ftrom  aloft 
All  things  that  are  forked,  and  horned,  and  soft 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea 
All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me. 


SONNET  TO  J.  M.  K. 
Mr  hope  and  heart  Is  with  thee-thou  wilt  bo 
A  latter  Luther,  and  a  soldler-prlest 
To  scare  churcb-harples  from  the  master's  feast; 
Our  dusted  velvetM  have  much  need  of  thee ; 
Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawlcr  of  old  saws, 
Distill'd  from  some  worm-canker'd  homily: 
But  spnrr'd  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  timbattail  and  to  wall  nlmut  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone 
Half  God's  good  Sabbath,  while  the  worn-ont  clerk 
Brow-beats  bis  desk  below.    Thou  from  a  throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings.    I  will  stand  and  mark. 


POEMS. 

(Published  1832.) 


[TU*  dlTWon  of  thU  Tolnm*  wu  poblUhad  In  Um  wlaUr  of  183>. 
•ld*4, which,  wiU>  on*  ftxccption,  wera  writUn  In  1833.] 

THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


PART  I. 


On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-towered  Camelot; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Oaaing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  of  Shalott 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 


SooM  of  Um  po«BS  han  bMS  eoHUMmbly  alUnd.    Oth«n  bav*  iMn 

Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  Island  in  the  river 

Plowing  down  to  Camelot 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers. 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  wlilow-veird. 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  sllken-saii'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
Bnt  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  f 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  f 
Or  la  she  known  in  all  the  land. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 
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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


'  Tb«  can*  U  coom  apon  nw,'  crM 
Tb«  Lady  of  ShmlolL" 


Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot: 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary. 
Piling  nheavee  in  nplnnds  airy. 
Listening,  whlepers,  "  Tis  the  fidry 

Lady  of  Shalotu" 


PART  II. 

Tana  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  cnrse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot: 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls. 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  f^om  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 


And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Bnt  In  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  (hneral,  with  plumes  and  lights. 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot: 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed; 
"I  am  half-sick  of  shadows,"  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 


PART  III. 
A  BOW-SHOT  fhjm  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thro*  the  leavet^ 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  redcross  knight  forever  kneeled 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field. 

Beside  remote  Shalott 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free. 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot: 
And  fh)m  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung. 
And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung. 

Beside  remote  Shalott 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather. 


MABIANA  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
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The  helmet  aud  the  belmal-teather 
Boned  like  one  bunilnK  flame  togetiMr, 

Ae  he  rode  down  to  Oemelot. 
A*  often  thro*  the  purple  night. 
Below  the  etarry  cluatera  bright, 
8mm  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

MoTee  orer  atiU  ShalotU 

Hie  broad  clear  brow  in  Bunlight  glow'd ; 
On  bamish'd  hooyea  hia  war-horae  trodc; 
From  andcriieath  hia  helmet  fluw'd 
Hia  coal-black  curia  aa  on  bo  r«>dc, 

Aa  he  rode  down  to  Camolot. 
Vtom  the  bank  and  from  ibo  river 
He  flaahed  into  the  crjatal  mirror, 
"•Hrra  lirra,"  by  the  rirer 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot 

She  left  the  web,  mhe  letl  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room. 
She  aaw  the  water-lily  bloom. 
She  aaw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  aud  floated  wide: 
The  mirror  crack'd  ft-om  side  to  side ; 
"The  curse  ia  come  up<ln  me," cried 

The  Lady  of  ShalotL 


PART  IV. 

In  the  atormy  eaat-wind  atralnlng, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining. 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

The  Lady  of  ShalotL 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse- 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance. 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay ; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Sbalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot: 
And  aa  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willow  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Heard  a  carol,  monmlbl,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Tum'd  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upton  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side. 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 
By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 
A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  br, 
A  corse  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot, 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

Tke  Lady  qf  Shalott. 


V^lio  la  thtor  ud  what  to  hrnvt 
And  in  the  ligktad  p«l«M  MW 
Died  the  aonod  of  royal  ctaMft 
And  they  oroaa'd  tbemaelvea  (br  fbar. 

All  the  knighu  at  Oaaiektt : 
Bat  Lancelot  miwad  a  little  apace: 
He  aald,  "She  hat  a  lovaljr  Bwei 
Ood  In  hia  mercy  lend  bar  graoa, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 


MARIANA  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Wrra  one  black  ahadow  at  ita  feet. 

The  honat  thro'  all  the  level  ahinea, 
Cloee-latUced  to  the  brooding  heat. 

And  silent  in  ita  doaty  vlnea: 
A  faiut-blue  ridge  npon  the  right. 
An  empty  river-bed  before. 
And  shallowa  on  a  dhitant  ahore. 
In  glaring  aand  and  iuleta  bright. 
But  "  Ave  Mary,"  made  she  moan, 

And  "  Ave  Mary,"  night  aud  morn. 

And  "  Ah,"  she  aang,  "  to  be  all  alone. 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

She,  aa  her  carol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Thro'  roay  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear, 
Still-lighted  in  a  secret  shrine. 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear, 
And  "  Ave  Mary,"  was  her  moan, 

"Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  morn  :" 

And  "  Ah,"  she  sang,  "  to  be  all  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

Till  all  the  crimson  changed,  and  paat 

Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea, 
Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast. 
Before  Our  Lady  munnnr'd  she; 
Complaining,  "  Mother,  give  me  grace 
To  help  me  of  my  weary  load," 
And  on  the  liquid  mirror  glow'd 
The  clear  perfection  of  her  face. 

"Is  this  the  form,"  she  made  her  moan, 

"That  won  his  praises  night  and  morn  t" 
And  "Ah,"  she  said,  "but  I  wake  alone, 
I  sleep  forgotten,  I  wake  forlorn." 

Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat. 

Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vault, 
But  day  increased  fhim  heat  to  heat, 

On  atony  drought  and  steaming  salt; 
Till  now  at  noon  she  slept  again. 
And  seem'd  knee-deep  in  mountain  graaa. 
And  heard  her  native  breezes  pass. 
And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 
She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan. 

And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and  mom. 
She  thought,  "My  spirit  is  here  alone. 
Walks  forgotten,  and  ia  forlorn." 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream : 
She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there. 
She  woke :  the  babble  of  the  stream 
Fell,  and  without  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  small. 
The  river-bed  was  dusty-white: 
And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 
Stmck  up  against  the  blinding  walL 
She  whisper'd,  with  a  stified  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  mora, 
"  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alona 
Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn." 
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ELEANORE. 


And,  rieing,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth, 
For  "Love,"  they  said,  "must  needs  be  true, 

To  what  Is  loveliest  upon  earth." 
An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door. 
To  look  at  her  with  slight,  and  say, 
"But  now  thy  beauty  flows  away, 
So  be  alone  forevermore." 

"  O  cruel  heart,"  she  changed  her  tone, 
"And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is  scorn, 
Is  this  the  end  to  be  lefi  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn !" 

But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say, 

"But  thou  Shalt  be  alone  no  more." 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 
From  heat  to  heat  the  day  decreased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
The  one  black  shadow  from  the  wall. 

"The  day  to  night,"  she  made  her  moao, 
"The  day  to  night,  the  night  to  mom, 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sang, 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea; 
Backward  the  latticcd-bliud  she  flang, 

And  leau'd  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 
Large  Hespcr  glitter'd  on  her  tears, 
And  deepening  through  the  silent  spheres, 
Ilcuven  over  Heaven  rose  the  night. 

And  weeping  then  she  made  her  moan, 

"  The  night  comes  on  that  knows  not  mom. 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  all  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlora.** 


ELEANORE. 


Tnr  dark  eyes  open'd  not, 

Nor  flrst  reveal'd  themselves  to  English  air, 

For  there  is  nothing  here. 
Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  broaght, 
Moulded  thy  baby  thought. 
Far  off  from  human  neighborhood. 

Thou  wert  born,  on  a  summer  mom, 
A  mile  beneath  the  cedar-wood. 
Thy  bounteous  forehead  was  not  fann'd 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glades. 
But  thou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious  land 

Of  lavish  lights,  and  floating  shades: 
And  flattering  thy  childish  thought 

The  oriental  fairy  brought, 
At  the  moment  of  thy  birth, 
From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  rills, 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills. 

And  shadow'd  coves  on  a  sunny  shore, 
The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the  earth, 

Jewel  or  shell,  or  starry  ore. 

To  deck  thy  cradle,  Eleinore. 

2. 

Or  the  yellow-banded  bees, 
Thro'  half-open  lattices 
Coming  in  the  scented  breeze, 
Fed  thee,  a  child,  lying  alone. 

With  whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardens  cull'd- 
A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone. 
In  silk-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  down. 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  bees 
Into  dreamful  slumber  Inll'd. 


3. 
Who  may  minister  to  thee? 
Summer  herself  should  minister 

To  thee,  with  fruitage  golden-rinded 
On  golden  salvers,  or  it  may  be. 
Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower 
Grape-thicken'd  from  the  light,  and  blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers,  when  the  air 
Sleepeth  over  all  the  heaven. 
And  the  crag  that  fronts  the  Even, 
All  along  the  shadowing  shore, 
Crimsons  over  an  inland  mere, 
Eleauore  1 

4. 
How  may  full-sail'd  verse  express. 
How  may  measured  words  adore 
The  full-flowing  baraiony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness, 
El^nore  1 
The  luxuriant  symmetry 
Of  thy  floating  gracenilness, 
Eleinore  f 
Every  tnra  and  glance  of  thine. 
Every  lineament  divine, 

Eleiinore, 
And  the  steady  sunset  glow. 
That  stays  upon  theef    For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sadden,  nothing  single. 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  f^ee 

From  one  ceuser,  in  one  shrine. 
Thought  and  motion  mingle, 
Mingle  ever.    Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  tho' 
They  were  modulated  so 

To  an  unheard  melody, 
Which  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 

Of  richest  paoses,  evermore 
Drawn  ft-om  each  other  mellow-deep; 
Who  may  express  thee,  Eleinore  f 


I  stand  before  thee,  Eleinore ; 

I  see  thy  beanty  gradually  nnfold, 
Daily  and  hourly,  more  and  more. 
I  mote,  as  in  a  trance,  the  while 

Slowly,  as  trom  a  cloud  of  gold. 
Comes  oat  thy  deep  ambrosial  smile. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  whene'er 

The  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyw 
Float  on  to  me.    I  would  I  were 

So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecstasies, 
To  stand  apart,  and  to  adore, 
Gazing  on  thee  forevermore. 
Serene,  imperial  Eleinore ! 


Sometimes,  with  most  Intensity 

Gazing,  I  seem  to  see 

Thought  folded  over  thought,  smiling  asleep, 

Slowly  awaken'd,  grow  so  full  and  deep 

In  thy  large  eyes,  that,  overpower'd  quite, 

I  cannot  veil,  or  droop  my  sight. 

But  am  as  nothing  in  its  light: 

As  tho'  a  star,  in  inmost  heaven  set, 

Ev'n  while  we  gaze  on  it. 

Should  slowly  round  his  orb,  and  Slowly  grow 

To  a  full  face,  there  like  a  sun  remain 

Flx'd — then  as  slowly  fade  again. 

And  draw  itself  to  what  it  was  before , 
So  full,  so  deep,  so  slow. 
Thought  seems  to  come  and  go 

In  thy  large  eyes,  imperial  Eleanore. 

7. 

As  thonder-clonds,  that,  hung  on  high, 
Roord  the  world  with  doubt  and  fear. 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER 
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Floating  tkro'  an  eveninx  atmoaphera, 
Grow  golden  all  about  the  aky; 
In  thc«  all  pasalon  becomea  paaalonkaa, 
Tuuch'd  by  thy  iiplrlt's  mellowneaa, 
Losing  hla  Are  and  active  might 

In  a  ailent  medlution, 
FaUing  Into  a  still  delight. 

And  loxary  of  contemplation : 
As  waves  that  np  a  quiet  cove 
Boiling  slide,  and  lying  still 
Shadow  forth  (lie  ImiikM  at  will: 
Or  aometlmes  they  swell  and  move, 
Prentng  np  against  the  land. 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea: 
And  the  seir-samc  influence 
Contrulleth  all  the  xoul  and  sense 
Of  Passion  gasing  uixm  thee. 
Bis  bow-string  slacken'd,  languid  Love, 
Leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
Droope  both  hla  wings,  regarding  thee. 
And  so  would  languish  evermore, 
Serene,  Imperial  Sleftnore. 

8. 
Hut  when  I  see  thee  roam,  with  tresses  unconflucd, 
While  the  amorous,  o&orous  wind 
Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  and  the  moon ; 
Or,  in  a  shadowy  saloon, 
Un  silken  curtains  half  reclined ; 

I  watch  thy  grace ;  and  in  its  place 
My  heart  a  charmed  slumber  keeps, 

While  I  mu.«e  upon  thy  face; 
And  a  languid  Are  creeps 
Thro'  my  veins  to  all  my  tnme, 
Dlssolvlngly  and  slowly:  soon 

From  thy  roi»e-red  lips  my  name 
Floweth ;  and  then,  as  in  a  swoon. 
With  dinning  sound  my  ears  are  rife. 
My  tremulous  tongiie  faltereth, 
I  lof>e  my  color,  I  lose  my  breath, 
I  drink  the  cup  of  a  costly  death, 
Brimm'd  with  delirious  drau^hU  of  warmest  life. 
I  die  with  my  delight,  before 
I  hear  what  I  would  hear  trom  thee; 
Yet  tell  my  name  again  to  me, 
I  xDottld  be  dying  evermore. 
So  dying  ever,  Eleinore. 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER 

I  B8K  the  wealthy  miller  yet. 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  size. 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 
The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about 
•    His  dusty  forehead  dryly  curl'd, 
Seem'd  half-within  and  half-without. 
And  tall  of  dealings  with  the  world  f 

In  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit, 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver  cnp— 
I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  Jest — gray  eyes  lit  np 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 

So  (tall  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad, 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole, 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad. 

Yet  fill  my  glass:  give  me  one  Uas: 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by-and-by. 
There's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life, 

But  more  is  taken  quite  away. 
Fray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife. 

That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 


Bav*  I  not  AmumI  a  happy  earth? 

I  laaat  ahoald  breathe  a  thought  of  pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  trrnn  my  birth 

I'd  almost  live  my  life  again. 
So  sweet  It  aeema  with  thee  to  walk. 

And  once  again  to  woo  th««  mine- 
It  aeema  In  after-dinner  talk 

Acroaa  the  walnnts  and  tha  wine— 

To  be  the  long  and  lUtlesa  boy 

Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  sqnire. 
Where  this  old  mansion  mounted  high 

Looks  down  u|M>n  the  village  spire: 
For  even  here,  where  I  and  yon 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  ao  long, 
Bach  mom  my  sleep  waa  broken  thro* 

By  some  wild  skylark's  matln-aong. 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  flrry  woodlands  making  moaa« 
But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  piay'd 

Before  I  dream'd  that  pleasant  dream~ 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  trom  the  bridf^e  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise. 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise. 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  spmng 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  thoee  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hong 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
CTwas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue; 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  yon. 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read. 

An  echo  fk-om  a  measured  strain. 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  comer  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long. 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymea, 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song. 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  timeSk 

Then  leapt  a  trout    In  lazy  mood 

I  watch 'd  the  little  circles  die; 
They  past  into  the  level  flood. 

And  there  a  vision  caught  my  eye; 
The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 

A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neck. 
As  when  a  suniieam  wavers  warm 

Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 

For  you  remember,  yon  had  set. 

That  morning,  on  the  casement's  edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette. 

And  you  were  leaning  trom  the  ledge  ■- 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  al>ove 

They  met  with  two  so  ftall  and  bright- 
Such  eyes  1  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 

That  these  have  never  lost  their  lighL 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 
That  I  should  die  an  early  death ; 

For  love  possess'd  the  atmosphere. 
And  flll'd  the  breast  with  purer  breath 

My  mother  thought,  What  ails  the  boy? 
For  I  was  alter'd,  and  began 
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To  move  about  the  house  with  joy, 
And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  aboat  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold, 

When  April  nights  began  to  blow, 
And  April's  crescent  glimmer'd  cold, 

I  saw  the  village  lights  below; 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away. 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope. 
From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  lay 

Upon  the  freshly-flower'd  slope. 

The  deep  brook  groan'd  beneath  the  mill: 
And  "by  that  lamp,"  I  thought,  "she  sits!" 

The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 
Gleamed  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits. 

"O  that  I  were  beside  her  now  I 

0  will  she  answer  if  I  call  f 

0  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow. 
Sweet  Alice,  if  I  told  her  all  r' 

Sometimes  I  saw  you  sit  and  spin; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind, 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  slug  within ; 

Sometimes  your  shadow  cross'd  the  blind. 
At  last  yoa  rose  and  moved  the  light, 

And  the  long  shadow  of  the  chair 
Flitted  across  into  the  night. 

And  all  the  casement  darken'd  there. 

Bat  when  at  last  I  dared  to  speak. 

The  lanes,  yon  know,  were  white  with  May, 
Your  ripe  lips  moved  not,  bat  yonr  cheek 

Flash'd  like  the  coming  of  the  day ; 
And  so  it  was — half-sly,  half-shy. 

You  would,  aud  would  not,  little  one ! 
Although  I  pleaded  tenderly. 

And  yoa  and  I  were  all  alone. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire : 
She  wish'd  me  happy,  but  i<he  thought 

1  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher; 
And  I  was  young— too  young  to  wed : 

"  Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake ; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,"  she  said : 
Her  eyelid  quiver'd  as  she  spake. 

And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride: 

But,  Alice,  yon  were  ill  at  ease; 
This  dress  and  that  by  turns  yon  tried. 

Too  fearful  that  yoa  should  not  please. 

1  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  yoa  could  not  look  but  well; 
And  dews,  that  would  have  fall'n  in  tears, 
I  kiss'd  away  before  they  felL 

I  watch'd  the  little  flutterings. 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see; 
She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things, 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me; 
And  turning  look'd  upon  your  face. 

As  near  this  door  yon  sat  apart. 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace 

Approaching,  press'd  you  heart  to  heart. 

Ah,  well— bat  sing  the  foolish  song 
I  gave  yon,  Alice,  on  the  day 


When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 
A  pensive  pair,  and  you  were  gay 

With  bridal  flowers — that  I  may  seem. 
As  in  the  nights  of  old,  to  lie 

Beside  the  mill-wheel  in  the  stream, 
While  those  fall  chestnuts  whisper  by. 


It  is  the  miller's  daughter. 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear. 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  at  her  ear: 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  whits. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist. 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest: 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

rd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 
And  all  day  long  to  Call  and  ris* 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom. 
With  her  laaghter  or  her  sigfae, 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  Bhould  be  unclasp'd  at  night 


A  trifle,  sweet  1  which  true  love  spells — 

True  love  interprets — right  alone. 
Hia  light  upon  the  letter  dwells. 

For  all  the  spirit  is  his  own. 
So,  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth. 

You  must  blame  Love.    His  early  rage 
Had  force  to  make  me  rhyme  in  youth. 

And  make*  me  talk  too  much  in  age. 

And  now  those  vivid  hours  are  gone, 

Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  art. 
Where  Past  aud  Present,  wound  in  one. 

Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart : 
So  sing  that  other  song  I  made, 

Half-anger'd  with  my  happy  lot. 
The  day,  when  in  the  chestnut-sliade 

I  found  the  blue  Forget-me-not. 


Love  that  hath  us  1*.  the  net 
Can  be  pass,  and  we  forget? 
Many  suns  ajrlse  and  set. 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget 
Love  the  gift  is  Love  the  debt. 
Even  sa 

Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret. 
Love  Is  made  a  vague  regret. 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet. 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet. 
What  is  love  1  for  we  forget : 
Ah,  no !  no ! 


Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine.    True  wife, 

Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life. 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine ! 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years. 

May  those  kind  eyes  forever  dwell ! 
They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears. 

Dear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well. 

Yet  tears  they  shed :  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow :  for  when  time  was  ripe. 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type. 
That  into  stillness  past  again. 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before; 
Although  the  loss  that  brought  us  pain. 

That  loss  but  made  us  love  the  more. 


FATnCA.-<ENONE. 


With  tuHtm  looklBgi  oa.  TIm  Wm, 

Th«  mvnm  um»,  mmb  but  to  be 
WMk  ayiBbolt  of  the  aettled  bllsa, 

The  oomfbrt,  I  hare  (band  in  thee : 
8at  that  God  bleat  thee,  dear— who  wrooght 

Two  uplrits  to  one  eqnal  mind— 
With  bleaainga  beyond  hope  or  thought, 

With  bleaelnga  which  no  worda  can  ilnd. 

Ariae,  and  let  aa  winder  forth, 

To  yon  old  mill  acroaa  tho  wolds ; 
For  look,  the  ennaet,  aonth  and  north, 

Winds  all  the  rale  in  roay  folda, 
And  fires  your  narrow  caaement  glaaa, 

Touching  tho  I'lillen  pool  below : 
On  tho  chnlk-hlll  the  bearded  graaa 

Is  dry  and  dewlcaa.    Let  ua  go. 


FATIMA. 

O  Lots,  Love,  Love  I  O  withering  might  I 

0  ann,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Shndderest  when  I  strain  my  sight, 
Throbbiu^  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 

Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 

Lo,  parch'd  and  wither'd,  deaf  and  blind, 

I  whirl  like  leavea  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hatcfhl  honra 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers: 

1  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showera : 
I  roH'd  among  the  tender  flowers  • 

I  cnisb'd  them  on  my  breast,  my  mouth ; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  bnniing  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 

Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his  name. 
From  my  swift  blood  that  went  and  came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Were  ahiver'd  In  my  narrow  frame. 

0  Love,  O  flre '.  once  he  drew 

With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro' 
My  lips,  aa  sunlight  diinketh  dew. 

Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  quickly :  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  as  from  deep  gardens,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 
In  my  dry  brain  my  spirit  soon, 
Down-deepening  from  swoon  to  swoon. 
Faints  like  a  dazzled  morning  moon. 

The  i»-ind  sounds  like  a  silver  wire,' 
And  from  beyond  the  noon  a  flre 
la  pour'd  upon  the  hills,  and  nigher 
The  akiea  stoop  down  in  their  desire ; 

And,  isled  in  sodden  seas  of  light, 
'  My  heart,  pierced  thro'  with  flerce  delight. 
Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight. 

My  whole  soul  waiting  silently. 
All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky, 
Droopa  blinded  with  his  shining  eye: 
I  will  possess  him  or  will  die. 

1  will  grow  round  him  in  bis  place, 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  hia  face, 
Die,  dying  clasp'd  in  his  embrace. 


(ENONE. 

Thxbs  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen,* 

Puta  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine. 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.    On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 


Hang  rich  in  flowera,  and  flur  below  them  ro«ra 
The  long  brook  blllnff  thro*  the  clovhi  ravtoe 
In  cataract  after  eataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmoat  Gargarua 
Standa  op  and  takaa  the  morning :  but  In  fhwt 
The  gorgea,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troaa  and  Illon'a  column'd  citadel. 
The  crown  of  Troaa. 

Hither  came  at  nooa 
Moumfbl  OBnone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  loat  the  roae,  and  round  her  aeek 
Floated  her  hair  or  seem'd  to  float  In  reet 
She,  leaning  on  a  (higment  twined  with  vine, 
Sang  to  the  atlllneaa,  till  the  moontaln-shade 
Sloped  downward  to  her  aeat  In  the  upper  diC 

"  O  mother  Ida,  many-fonnuin'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  tho  hill : 
Tho  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  graaa: 
The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  atone, 
Kcsta  like  a  shadow,  and  the  cicala  sleepa. 
Tho  purple  flowers  droop :  the  golden  bee 
la  lily<radled:  I  alone  awake. 
My  eyes  arc  fUll  of  tears,  my  heart  of  lovr. 
My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  cyea  are  dim. 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me  O  Earth,  hear  me  O  Uill^  O  Cavea 
That  house  the  cold-crown'd  anakel    O  mountain 

brooka, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed, 
A  cloud  that  gather'd  shape:  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills. 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark. 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine: 
neautiful  Paris,  evil-bearted  Paris, 
Leading  a  jet-black  goat  wbite-hom'd,  white-hooved. 
Came  up  from  reedy  Slmois  ail  alone. 

"  O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  call'd  me  from  the  cleft : 
Far  np  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.    With  down-dropt  eyes 
I  sat  alone:  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved :  a  leopard  skin 
Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  hia  sunny  hair 
Claoter'd  about  his  temples  like  a  God's: 
And  his  cheek  brighten'd  as  the  foam-bow  brightens 
When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he  came. 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambroslaliy,  and  while  I  look'd 
And  listen'd,  the  fall  flowing  river  of  speech 
Came  down  npon  my  heart. 

••  •  My  own  (Enone, 
Beautiftil-brow'd  (Enone,  my  own  soul. 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  engrav*n  . 
"For  the  most  fair,"  would  seem  to  award  It  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  hannt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.' 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  hia  lips  to  mine, 
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And  added,  '  This  was  cast  upon  the  board. 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  (Jodfl 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus ;  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due : 
Bat  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve, 
Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Her6  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.    Thou,  within  the  cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  df  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods.' 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon:  one  silvery  clond 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piny  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.    Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies :  and  a  wind  arose. 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  Tine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garluuding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro'  and  thro.' 

"O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cloud,  and  lean'd 
Upon  hlra,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  beard  the  voice  of  her,  to  whom 
Coming  thro'  Heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  np  for  reverence.    She  to  Paris  made 
Proflfer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestion'd,  overflowing  revenue 
Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  •  from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sunder'd  champaign  clothed  with  corn, 
Or  labor'd  mines  nndrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,'  she  said,  *and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 
Prom  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large, 
Mast-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.* 

"O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
'  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all : 
Power  fitted  to  the  season ;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom— fh>m  all  neighbor  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Pall  ft-om  the  sceptre-etaff.    Such  boon  from  me. 
Prom  me.  Heaven's  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee  king-born, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  klng-bom. 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attaln'd 
Rest  In  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.' 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit;  but  Pallas  where  she  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  anciry  cheek 
Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply. 

"  'Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power,  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  nncall'd  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.' 


"Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said:  'I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 
Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am. 
So  shalt  thon  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed, 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 
Unbiass'd  by  self-proflt,  oh  1  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee. 
So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God's, 
To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shoclcs. 
Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Siuew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  Mrlll, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.' 

"  Here  she  ceased. 
And  Paris  ponder'd,  and  I  cried,  'O  Paris, 
Give  it  to  Pallas  1'  but  he  heard  me  not, 
Or  hearing  would  not  bear  me,  woe  is  me ! 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Idallan  Aphrodite  beautiful. 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphlan  wells. 
With  rosy  .slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder:  nrom  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sanlights,  as  she  moved. 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  snbtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes, 
The  herald  of  her  trinmph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  '  I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.' 
She  spoke  and  laughed:  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear: 
But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm. 
And  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes. 
As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cload. 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  nntil  I  die. 

"  Yet,  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest— why  fairest  wlfet  am  I  not  falrf 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday. 
When  I  passed  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard. 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playtal  tail 
Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.    Most  loving  is  shet 
Ah  me,  my  mountain  nhepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  pre?t 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew 
Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn  rains 
Flash  In  the  pools  of  whirling  Simols. 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Thev  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines. 
My  "dark  Ull  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
Hiffh  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet— from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  bows  in  the  dark  mom 
The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  I  sat 
Low  in  the  valley.    Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  them ;  never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud. 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars. 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wfch  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin'd  folds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens. 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her, 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came 
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Into  tb*  nUr  Pvlelan  banquct-hnll, 

And  cast  the  gold«n  (hiU  apuu  tho  board. 

And  bred  this  change;  tbat  I  might  apeak  my  mind, 

Aud  tell  her  to  her  (kce  how  much  I  hate 

Uer  preaenoa,  hated  both  of  Goda  aud  meiL 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  awom  hia  love  a  thouMiid  tlmea, 
In  thla  green  valley,  ander  thia  green  hill, 
KT*n  on  thla  hand,  and  aitting  on  thU  Htonef 
Seard  it  with  klaaaat  water'd  it  with  tcan»r 
O  happy  teara,  and  how  nnllkc  to  thcno  1 
O  happy  Heaven,  bow  canst  thou  aee  my  fkce  T 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thon  bear  my  weight  T 

0  death,  death,  death,  thon  ever-floating  cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhapuy  on  thia  earth, 
Paaa  by  the  happy  aonlis  that  love  to  live: 

1  pray  thee,  paaa  before  my  liKht  uf  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thon  weigheat  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids :  let  mo  die. 

"O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  nut  die  alone,  for  flery  thonghta 
Do  ahape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills. 
Like  fbotsteps  npon  wooL    I  dimly  see 
My  lluM>(r  donbtfhl  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Coqjectnres  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  bom :  her  child !  a  shudder  comes 
Across  me :  never  child  be  bom  of  me, 
Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  bis  father's  eyes  I 

"0  mother,  "hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.    I  will  not  die  alone, 
Le#t  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death 
Dncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.    I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  flre  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day. 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire." 


THE  SISTERS. 

Ws  were  two  daughters  of  one  race : 
She  was  the  fkirest  in  the  face: 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

O  the  Earl  was  (air  to  see  1 

She  died:  she  went  to  bnming  flame: 
She  miz'd  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  months,  and  early  and  late, 
To  win  his  love  I  lay  in  wait : 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  made  a  feast ;  I  bade  him  come ; 
I  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  lied. 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  hia  head: 

O  the  Earl  was  talr  to  see  I 

T  kiss'd  his  eyelids  into  rest: 
His  raddy  cheek  upon  my  breast 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  bate  of  hell, 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  weU. 

O  the  Earl  waa  fair  to  see  I 


I  rose  up  In  the  silent  night : 

I  made  my  dagger  aharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  ravliig  in  tarret  and  tree. 
Aa  hair«aalMp  his  hrMth  he  drew, 
Three  tlmea  I  stabb'd  him  thro*  and  thro'. 

O  the  Earl  wm  (kir  to  aee ! 

t  curl'd  and  eomb'd  hia  oomely  bead, 
He  look'd  ao  grand  when  he  was  deiuL 

The  wind  la  blowing  in  turret  and  tr«e. 
I  wrapt  bis  body  in  the  sheet. 
And  laid  him  at  hia  motber'a  feet. 

O  the  Karl  waa  lUr  to  see  t 


TO 


WITH   TUB   FOLLOWING   POEM. 

I  sawn  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory, 

(Pur  you  will  underatand  it)  of  a  soni, 

A  sinful  soul  posseaa'd  of  many  gifta, 

A  spacious  garden  fhll  of  flowering  weeda, 

A  glorious  Devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 

That  did  love  Beauty  only,  (Beauty  seen 

In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind,) 

And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty ;  or  if  Good, 

Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 

That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  aiaters 

That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 

Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 

And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears. 

And  he  that  shuta  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 

Shut  out  f^om  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 

Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 

Was  common  clay  tn'cn  from  the  common  earth. 

Moulded  by  God,  and  tcm|)cr'd  with  the  teara 

Of  angela  to  the  perfect  ahape  of  mau. 


THE  PALACE  OF  ART. 

I  BUILT  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house, 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said,  "O  Soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well." 

A  huge  crag-platform,  smooth  as  bnraish'd  brass, 

I  chose.    The  ranged  ramparta  bright 
From  level  meadow-bases  of  deep  graas 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Thereon  I  built  it  firm.    Of  ledge  or  shelf 

The  rock  rose  clear,  or  winding  stair. 
My  soul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  "  while  the  world  rans  round  and  round,"  I  said, 
'    "  Reign  thou  aparti  a  quiet  king, 
Still  as,  while  Satum  whirls,  his  steadfaat  shade 
Sleepa  on  his  luminous  ring." 

To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily: 

"Trast  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide  » 

In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide." 


Four  courts  I  made,  East,  West  and  South  and  Korth^ 

In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  fountain-foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row 

Of  cloioters,  branch'd  like  mighty  woods, 
Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods. 
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And  round  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands, 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the  sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 
Across  the  mountain  stream'd  below  , 

In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seem'd 

To  bang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odor  steam'd 
From  out  a  golden  cap. 

So  that  she  thought,  "And  who  shall  gaze  upon 

My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes. 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the  sun. 
And  that  sweet  incense  rise  t" 

For  that  sweet  inoenae  rose  and  never  fail'd, 

And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher. 
The  light  aCrial  gallery,  golden-rall'd, 
Bnmt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-aet  windows,  stain'd  and  traced. 

Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaced. 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 


Full  of  long-soandlng  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vanlted  grateful  gloom. 
Thro*  which  the  live-long  day  my  soul  did  pass. 
Well-pleased,  ft'om  room  to  room. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace  stood, 

All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  Nature,  lit  for  evnry  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  soul. 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  bine. 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-mom, 
Where  with  puff'd  cheek  the  belted  banter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-bom. 

One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red,— a  tract  of  sand, 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  paced  forever  In  a  glimmering  land. 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  show'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

You  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellawing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  walL 

And  one,  a  fbU-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 

In  fk-ont  they  bound  the  sheaves.    Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil. 
And  hoary  to  the  wind. 

And  one,  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags. 

Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags. 
And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home,— gray  twilight  pour'd 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  sleep, — all  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 


Nor  these  alone,  but  every  landscape  fair, 

As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind, 
Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stem,  was  there, 
Not  less  than  troth  design'd. 


Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  cracifix. 
In  tracts  of  pasture  snnny-warra. 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 
Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  clear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  SL  Cecily; 
An  angel  looked  at  her. 

Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise, 

A  group  of  Honris  bow'd  to  see 
The  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and  eyes 
That  said.  We  wait  for  thee. 

Or  mythic  Utber's  deeply-woanded  son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear. 

To  list  a  footfall,  ere  he  saw 
The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the  Aasonian  king  to  near 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

Or  ovec  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrail'd. 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice. 
The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  ssJI'd 
A  sommer  fann'd  with  spice. 

Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  nnclasp'd. 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne : 
From  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus :  one  band  gntp'A 
The  mild  bull's  golden  bom. 

Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 

Half-bnried  in  the  Eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  fljrlng  star  shot  thro'  the  sky 
Above  Ute  pillar'd  town. 

Nor  these  alone :  but  every  legend  fidr 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  oat  of  Nature  for  itself;  was  there, 
Nut  lees  than  life,  design'd. 


Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  great  belli*  that  swung, 

Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sound; 
And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I  hang 
The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong. 
Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and  mild ; 
And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  grasp'd  his  song 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin; 
A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his  breast. 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin. 

Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  stately-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift. 
And  angels  rising  and  descending  met 
With  interchange  of  gift. 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely  plann'd 
With  cycles  of  the  human  tale 
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"  Lay,  dodnR  In  lh«  raU  of  Avilta, 
Aad  watch 'd  by  wMping  qaaan 


Of  thia  wide  world,  the  times  of  every  land 
So  wrooght,  they  will  not  fail. 

The  people  here,  a  beast  of  harden  slow, 

Toird  onward,  priclt'd  with  goads  and  stings; 
Here  play'd  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  tro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings ; 

Here  rose  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or  bind 

All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure. 
And  here  once  more  like  some  sick  man  declin'd. 
And  trusted  any  core. 

But  over  these  she  trod :  and  those  great  bells 

Began  to  chime.    She  took  her  throne: 
She  sat  lietwixt  the  shining  Oriels, 
To  sing  her  songs  alone. 

And  thro'  the  topmost  Oriels'  color'd  flame 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below ; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-brow'd  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names,  that  in  their  motion  were 

Fnll-welling  fountain-heads  of  change, 
Betwixt  the  slender  shafts  were  blazon'd  fair 
In  diverse  raiment  strange: 

Thro*  which  the  lights,  rose,  amb  er,  emerald,  blue, 

Flosh'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes. 
And  ftrom  her  lips,  as  morn  from  Memnon,  drew 
Bivem  of  melodies. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone. 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo'd  song 
Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone ; 

Singing  and  marmnring  in  her  feastfbl  mirth, 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive. 
Lord  over  Natnre,  Lord  of  the  visible  earth, 
Lord  of  the  senses  five ; 


Commnning  with  herself:  "All  theae  are  mlna, 

And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
Tis  one  to  me."    She— when  young  night  divine 
Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars. 

Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicions  toils — 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems. 
And  pure  quintessences  of  precioos  oils 
In  bollow'd  moons  of  gems, 

To  mimic  heaven  ;  and  clapt  her  hands  and  cried. 

"I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  houxe  so  royal-rich,  and  wide, 
Be  flatter'd  to  the  height. 

"O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  varioos  eyes! 

0  shapes  and  hnes  that  pleaae  me  well ! 

0  silent  faces  of  the  Oreat  and  Wise, 

My  Qods,  with  whom  I  dwell  I 

"O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 

What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swina 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

"In  filthy  slonghs  they  roll  a  pmrient  ilkin. 
They  graxe  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep ; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep." 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  wonld  she  prate, 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  fall-accomplish'd  Fate ; 
And  at  the  last  she  said: 

"  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 
I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawL 

1  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed. 

Bat  contemplating  all" 
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Pull  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Flash'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn  mirth, 
And  intellectual  throne. 

And  80  she  throve  and  prosper'd:  so  three  years 

She  prosper'd :  on  the  fourth  she  fell, 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his  ears, 
Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  helL 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

Ctod,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality, 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 

When  she  would  think,  where'er  she  tnm'd  her  sight. 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought. 
Wrote  "Mene,  mene,"  and  divided  quite 
The  kingdom  of  her  thought 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 

Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  bom 
Scorn  of  herself;  again,  from  out  that  mood 
Laughter  at  her  self-scorn. 

"What !  is  not  this  my  place  of  strength,"  she  said, 

"My  spacious  mansion  built  for  me. 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation-stones  were  laid 
Since  my  first  memory!" 

Bat  in  dark  comers  of  ber  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shapes;  and  unawares 
On  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of  blood, 
And  horrible  nightmares, 

And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of  flame, 

And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three-months  old  at  uoon  she  came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light 

Or  power  of  movement,  seem'd  my  soul, 
'Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sare  goaL 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  In  with  bars  of  sand : 

Left  on  the  shore ;  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 

Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance 
Boll'd  round  by  one  fiz'd  law. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  cnrl'd. 
"No  voice,"  she  shriek'd  in  that  lone  hall, 
"No  voice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of  this  world: 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all !" 

She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's  mouldering  sod, 

Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame, 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally. 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair. 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity, 
No  comfort  anywhere; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears, 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time, 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears. 
And  all  alone  in  crime: 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall. 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  soand 
Of  human  footsteps  fall. 


As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moon-rise  hears  the  low 
Moan  of  an  unknown  sea ; 
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And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder  or  a  sound 

Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts ;  then  thinketh,  "  I  have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die." 

She  howl'd  aloud,  "I  am  on  flre  within. 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin, 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  f " 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away, 
"  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,"  she  said, 
"Where  I  may  moura  and  pray. 

"Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towfe*^ that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built : 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt" 


LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE. 

Ladt  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  yon  shall  not  win  renown : 
Toa  tbongbt  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  yon  went  to  town. 
At  me  yon  smiled,  but  nnbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired ; 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

Yon  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  yon  prond  to  bear  yonr  name, 
Toar  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  doats  on  traer  charma. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  fiower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arma. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  yon  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  coald  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  L 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies: 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view. 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind. 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Verel 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall: 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  galL 
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Ton  held  yoar  course  without  remorM, 
To  make  him  tnut  hia  modeet  worth. 

And,  laat,  yon  flx'd  a  Ttcant  atara, 
ADd  alew  him  with  yonr  noble  birth. 

Trait  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Pron  yon  blae  heaTesa  above  u  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  hIa  wUb 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  deacent 
Ilowe'er  it  be,  It  seems  to  me, 

Tis  only  uoble  to  l>o  R(km). 
Kind  hearts  arc  nioro  than  coronets, 

And  siroplo  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  yon,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere : 
Yon  pine  among  your  halls  and  towera: 


The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyea 
Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  honra. 

In  glowing  healih,  with  bonndleaa  wealth. 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 

Tou  know  so  III  to  deal  with  time, 
You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  •• 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  yonr  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  yonr  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  yonr  landaf 
(%  t  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  urphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 
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early,  call  uis  early,  mothar  imx.' 


Ton  must  wake  and  call  me  early, call  me  early,  mother  dear; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year ; 

Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  maddest  merriest  day ; 

For  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 

There's  many  a  black  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so  bright  as  mine ; 

There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  tliere's  Kate  and  Caroline : 

Bat  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they  say. 

So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sonnd  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake, 

If  yon  do  not  call  me  lend  when  the  day  begins  tu  break  : 

But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay, 

For  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 

But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  l)cncath  the  hazel-tree t 

He  thonght  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday, — 

Bnt  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thonght  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white. 
And  I-  ran  by  him  withont  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  light 
They  call  me  cmel-bearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they  say. 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  bnt  that  can  never  be : 

They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother— what  is  that  to  me  f 

There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any  summer  day. 

And  Fm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 
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Little  EflSe  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green. 

And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Qneen ; 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from  far  away, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers ; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  Are  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qoeeu  o*  the  May. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow-grass, 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  pass; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong  day. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still. 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill. 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  glance  and  play. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 

So  yon  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year: 
To-morrow  '111  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Majr. 
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Ip  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  Mew-year. 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  aee. 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  tbink  no  more  of  ma. 

To-nigbt  I  saw  the  son  set:  be  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mind ; 
And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers :  we  had  a  merry  day : 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May; 
And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in  Uie  hazel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  oat  above  the  tall  white  cliimney-tops. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills ;  the  ftaet  is  on  the  pane : 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high: 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

The  building  rook  '111  caw  trom  the  windy  tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fkllow  lea, 

Aud  the  swallow  '111  come  back  again  with  summer  o'er  the  wave. 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mouldering  grave. 


'  Lut  Mny  w»  mad*  •  erown  of  flowen,  we  had  «  merry  diiy  : 
B«neatb  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May." 
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Upon  the  olwaetl^MWBMt,  and  upon  that  gniv*  of  aiiiM, 
In  the  early  eurljr  morning  th*  Mauner  win  'HI  nhtne, 
Belbre  the  red  cock  crowe  tnm  the  nirm  upon  the  hill, 
When  you  are  wann-atleep,  mother,  mul  nil  the  world  U  attll. 

When  Uie  flowera  eome  again,  mother,  heneath  the  waning  light 
Yuu'll  never  aee  me  more  In  the  long  gray  fleida  at  uight : 
When  fWtin  the  drjr  dark  wold  the  rammer  alra  blow  cool 
On  the  ottt-KraM  aud  the  Bword-graaa,  and  the  bnlruah  in  the  pooL 

You'll  burr  rae,  my  mother,  Just  beneath  the  hawthorn  ahade, 
Aud  you'll  come  aometlmea  aud  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 
1  shall  not  for>;ot  you,  mother,  I  olmll  hear  yon  when  you  paaa, 
With  yuur  Ibcl  above  my  head  iu  the  long  aud  pleasant  graaa. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  yon'll  forgive  me  now ; 
You'll  kisa  me,  my  own  mother,  and  Torgivc  me  ere  I  go ; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild, 
Yon  should  not  tnt  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another  child. 

If  I  can  I'll  come  again,  mother,  trom  out  my  resting-place ; 
Tho'  you'll  not  t>ee  me,  mother,  I  t<hall  UK>k  np<m  your  ftice; 
Tho'  I  cannot  Kpcnk  n  word,  I  nhall  hearken  what  you  »ay, 
And. be  odcu,  often  with  yuu  when  you  think  I'm  br  away. 

Oood-nif;ht,  good-night,  when  I  have  said  good-night  forcvermore, 
And  you  see  inc  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door : 
Don't  let  Effle  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing  green ; 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  yon  than  ever  I  have  been. 

She'll  And  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor; 
I/et  her  take  'cm:  they  arc  hers:  I  shall  never  garden  more: 
But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rose-bush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlor-window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Good-night,  sweet  mother;  call  me  before  the  day  is  bom, 
All  night  I  He  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom : 
But  I  would  sec  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 
So,  if  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  mc  early,  mother  dear. 
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I  rnoroHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am ; 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamh. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  moming  of  the  year ! 

To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet's  here. 

O  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies. 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lanib'K  voice  to  me  that  cannot  rist. 
And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow. 
And  sweeter  for  ia  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  sun. 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be  done '. 
Bnt  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release ; 
And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  haa  told  me  words  of  peace. 

0  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his  silver  hair! 

And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet  me  there. 
P  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver  head  1 
A  thousand  times  I  bleat  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

He  tanght  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  ail  the  sin. 
Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  mc  in ; 
Nor  would  I  now  be -well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be. 
For  my  desire  is  bnt  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

1  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat. 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meet; 
But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in  mine, 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-moramg  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  waa  over  all ; 
The  trees  bef;an  to  whivper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll. 
And  m  the  wild  March-moralng  I  heard  them  call  my  aouL 
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'  But  >U  b»id»  my  bol,  mother,  and  fut  >»ur  ii.nl    n  n 
Aad  KOU  oa  Of  oUmt  tida,  aad  I  wUI  toll  th«  licn." 


For  lying  broad  awake  I  thoaght  of  yon  and  Effle  dear ; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  bouse,  and  I  no  longer  bere ; 
WItb  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  hoth,  and  so  I  felt  resigned, 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listen'd  in  my  bed, 
And  then  did  something  speak  to  me— I  know  not  what  was  said ; 
For  great  delight  and  shadderlng  took  hold  of  all  my  mind, 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping :  and  I  said,  "  It's  not  for  them :  It's  mine." 
And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window-bara, 
Then  aeem'd  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among  the  stars. 

So  now  1  think  my  time  is  near.    1  trust  It  is.    I  know 
'The  blessed  muBlc  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself.  Indeed,  I  core  not  if  I  go  to-day. 
But  Effle,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I  am  past  away. 


•  And  lajr  to  Robin  ■  kind  word,  and  toll  Um  net  to  frrt 
There'i  many  worthier  than  I.  wonid  make  him  happy  >  v 
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And  Mjr  to  Robin  a  ktnd  iroid,  ud  UU  hln  not  to  ft«t| 
Th«r«'a  many  worthier  than  I,  would  naka  Mm  hufpf  ftL 
If  I  had  lived— I  caiinol  loll— I  mlKht  have  bean  hta  wllb) 
But  all  Uieae  thluK*  have  coaaed  to  be,  with  mjr  daatra  of  tifb. 

O  look !  the  aun  beglna  to  riae,  the  heaTens  are  in  a  (flow; 
He  ihlnea  upon  a  hundred  flelda,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 
Aud  (here  I  move  no  Ioniser  now,  and  there  hi*  light  may  Bhln»> 
Wild  flowcra  in  the  valley  fur  other  handa  thau  mine. 

O  Bweet  and  atrange  it  aeema  to  ma,  that  ere  thla  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  la  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  aun— 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  thooe  Just  souls  aud  tru»— 
And  what  is  lifu,  that  we  should  moan?  why  make  we  such  adof 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home— 
And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Eflle  come- 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breaat— 
And  the  wicked  cease  fhim  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  r«at 
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"  CoriAOB  r  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
"Thla  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shureward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  laud, 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Fall-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  tall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 

And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke. 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  beluw. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land:  far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

Stood  sunset-flushed :  and,  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 

In  the  red  West :  thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  nieadow,  set  with  slcndar  galiugale: 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same  1 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  fiices  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eatera  came. 

Branchea  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem. 

Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 

To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 

^And  taste,  to  him  the  giuhing  of  the  wave 

Far  far  away  did  seem  to  muum  and  rave 

On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake. 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave ; 

And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  bis  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand. 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  bnt  evermore 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  "We  will  return  no  more;" 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

CHORIC  SONG. 
1. 
Thebb  ia  sweet  music  here  that  softer  GUI* 
Than  petals  firom  blown  roses  on  the  graos, 


Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 

Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass ; 

Music  that  gcntlicr  ou  the  spirit  lies, 

Thau  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes: 

Music  that  tarings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  bliaa- 

ta\  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hanga  In  sleep. 

a. 
Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heavineaa, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 
All  things  have  rest:  why  should  we  toil  alone, 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things. 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 
And  cease  fVom  wanderings. 
Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm : 
Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
"  There  is  no  joy  bnt  calm  1" 
Why  should   we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  f 

8. 
Lo  I  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 
The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 
Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
Lo!  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light. 
The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow. 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
Ail  its  allotted  length  of  days. 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 
Ripens  and  fadef<,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil. 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soiL 


Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  liTe ;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  bef 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  lu  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  T 
All  things  are  taken  from  na,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadftal  Past. 
Let  na  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  t    la  there  any  peace 
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la  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wavef 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence;  ripen,  fall  and  cease: 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful 
ease. 

S. 
How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  1 
To  dream  and  dreum,  like  yonder  amber  light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height; 
To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 
To  watch  the  crisjjing  ripples  on  the  beach, 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray ; 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  inrtucnce  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory. 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 
Ileap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 
Two  handfuls   of  white   duut,  shut   In   an   urn  of 
brass  1 


Dear  Is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  Uvea, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffer'd  change ; 

Fur  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  BODS  inherit  us:  our  looks  are  strange: 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  Joy. 

Or  else  the  Island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substAncc,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten-years'  war  In  Troy, 

And  oar  great  deeds,,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confhsiou  in  the  little  ialef 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Qods  are  hard  to  reconcile: 

*Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  conf\isiou  worse  tlian  death. 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 

Long  labor  nnto  aged  breath. 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  war^ 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-etars. 


But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 
How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 
Willi  half-dropt  eyelids  still. 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill- 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
Prom  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  vine— 
To  watch  the  emerald-color'd  water  falling 
Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath  divine! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 
Only  to  bear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the 
pine. 

8. 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak : 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone : 
Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos- 
dust  is  blown. 
We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 
Roll'd   to   starboard,  roU'd    to   larboard,  when  the 

surge  was  seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  In  the  sea. 
Let  ns  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal 

mind. 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind. 


For  they  lie  beblde  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are 

hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are 

lightly  curl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleam- 
ing world : 
Wliere  they  smile   in  secret,  looking  over  wasted 

lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring 

deeps  and  flery  sands, 
Clanging   fights,  and    flaming   towns,  and   sinking 

ships,  and  praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  dole- 
ful song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of 

wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  words  are 

strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave 

the  soil. 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring 

toll. 
Storing  yearly  little  does  of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 
Till   they  perish  and  they  suffer— some,  'tis  whis- 
pered—down In  bell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in   Elyslan   valleys 

dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the 

shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave 

and  oar; 
O   rest  ye,  brother   mariners,  we  will  not   wander 
more. 
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I  KEAD,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade, 
"  The  Legend  of  Oood  Women,"  long  ago 

Snug  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  beard  below; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whoee  sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 

The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  liis  art 
Held  me  above  the  subject,  u  strong  galea 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho'  my  heart, 
Drimfhl  of  those  wild  tales, 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.    In  every  lacd 

I  saw,  wherever  light  lllumlneth. 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  band  in  hand 

The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 

Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning  stars. 

And  I  beard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and  wrong, 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars; 


And  clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clanging  hoofs : 
And  I  saw  crowds  In  colnmn'd  sanctuaries ; 

And  forms  that  pass'd  at  Windows  and  on  roofs 
Of  marble  palaces; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold;  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall ; 

Lances  In  ambush  set; 

And   high   shrine -doors   burst   thro'   with   heatcvl 
blasts 

That  run  before  the  fluttering  tongues  of  fire ; 
White  surf  wind-scatter'd  over  sails  and  masts. 

And  ever  climbing  higher; 
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Squadroot  and  tqiuuM  of  men  In  brnsan  plataa, 
ScallbldiS  itUl  ahaeU  of  water,  dlwra  woMt 

Range*  of  i;Mmmerinii  raalu  with  Iron  grataa, 
And  ba«b'd  veraglloa. 

80  sbape  ebaaed  abape  aa  awlft  aa,  wben  to  land 
Bloater  tbe  winds  and  tides  tbe  aelf-Mme  way, 

Crisp  fosm-flnkes  send  along  the  leTOI  sand, 
Torn  from  tbe  friuije  of  spray. 

I  aUrtod  once,  or  aeem'd  to  aurt  in  pain, 

-  Resolved  on  noble  tbings,  and  strove  to  apeak, 
As  wben  a  great  (hongbt  suikes  along  tbe  bratu, 
And  floabee  all  tbe  cbeek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  bew  down 
A  cavalier  Arum  off  his  saddle-bow, 

Tbat  bore  a  lady  ft-oin  a  leagner'd  town : 
And  tben,  I  know  not  bow. 

All  those  sharp  fancies  by  down-lapsing  thought 
Stream'd  ouward,  lost  their  edges,  and  did  creep 

RuH'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smooth'd,  and  bronght 
Into  the  gulfs  of  Hlcep. 

At  last  methoui^ht  that  I  had  wandered  far 

In  an  old  wood :  fresh-wash'd  In  coolest  dew, 

The  maiden  splendors  of  the  morning  star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue. 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean 
Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 

Their  broad  cnrved  branches,  fledged  with  clearest 
green. 
New  from  its  silken  sheath. 

Tbe  dim  red  mom  had  died,  her  journey  done. 
And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain, 

Half-fall'n  across  tbe  threshold  of  the  sun, 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dnmb  dead  air. 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill ; 

Qroes  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  stUl 

As  that  wide  forest.  Growths  of  Jasmine  tum'd 
Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree, 

And  at  the  root  thro*  lush  green  grasses  bum'd 
Tbe  red  anemone. 

I  knew  tbe  flowens  I  knew  the  leaves,  I  knew 
The  tearftil  glimmer  of  the  lan^id  dawn 

On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood-walks  drench'd  in 
dew. 
Leading  firom  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 

Pour'd  back  into  ray  empty  soul  and  frame 

Tbe  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyftil  and  tree  trom  blame. 

And  tmm  within  me  a  clear  under-tone 

Thrill'd  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  nnbllsstal  clime, 

"  Pass  freely  thro' :  the  wood  is  all  thine  own. 
Until  tbe  end  of  time." 

At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 

Stiller  than  cbisell'd  mnrblc,  (Standing  there ; 
A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 

And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 

Froze  my  swift  speech ;  i*he  turning  on  my  face 

The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes. 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. 

"  I  had  great  beauty :  ask  thon  not  my  name : 
No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 


Many  drew  aworda  and  died.    WhM«*«r  1 
I  bfongbt  ealMBlty.** 

"No  marvel,  soverelRii  lady:  In  (blr  field 
Myself  for  such  a  fboe  bad  boldly  died." 

I  answer'd  fVee ;  and  taming  I  appeal'd 
Tu  one  tbat  stood  bedde. 

Bat  she,  with  sick  and  scomfbl  looks  averse. 

To  her  M\  height  her  stately  stature  draws ; 
"My  youth,"  she  said,  "was  bUuted  with  a  corae. 
This  woman  was  tbe  canse. 

"  I  waa  cat  off  trom  hope  in  tbat  aad  place, 

Which  ret  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and  fbart  : 

My  father  held  hin  hand  upon  bis  fbce: 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

"Still  strove  to  apeak:  my  volee  waa  thick  with 
algbs 

As  In  a  dream.    Dimly  I  conid  descry 
Tbe  stem  black-bearded  kings  with  wolflah  eyes. 

Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

"Tbe  high  masts  flicker'd  as  they  lay  afloat; 

Tbe  crowds,  tbe  temples,  waver'd,  and  the  shotc : 
The  bright  death  qniver'd  at  the  victim's  throat; 

Tonch'd;  and  I  knew  no  more." 

Whereto  tbe  other  with  a  downward  brow  ; 

"I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam, 
Whirl'd  by  the  wind,  had  roll'd  me  deep  below, 

Tben  when  I  left  my  home." 

Her  hIow  fhll  words  sank  thro'  the  silence  drear, 
As  thuuder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea ; 

Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  tbat  cried,  "  Come  here, 
Tbat  I  may  look  on  thee." 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise. 
One  sittiui;  on  a  crimson  scarf  nnroU'd  ; 

A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eye», 
Brow-bonnd  with  baming  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  bangbty  smile,  began : 

"  I  govern'd  men  by  change,  and  so  I  sway'd 

All  moods.  Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  a  man. 
Once,  like  tbe  moon,  I  made 

"Tbe  ever-sblfliug  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humor  ebb  and  flow. 

I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood : 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

"Nay— yet  it  chafes  me  that  T  could  not  bend 
One  will ;  nor  tame  nnd  tutor  with  mine  eye 

Tbat  dull  cold-blooded  Cffisar.  Prytbee,  friend, 
Wbere  Is  Mark  Antony? 

"The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  snbllme 
On  Fortune's  neck :  we  sat  as  God  by  God : 

The  NIlus  would  have  risen  before  bis  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

"  We  dmnk  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 
Lnmps  which  onthiirn'd  Canopns.    O  my  life 

In  Egypt!  O  the  dalliance  and  tbe  wit. 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

"And  the  wild  kis^  wben  fresh  trom  war's  alarm^ 

My  Herculo!',  my  Roman  Antony, 
My  mailed  Bacchns  leapt  into  my  arms. 

Contented  there  to  die! 

"And  there  he  died:  and  when  I  heard  my  name 
Sigb'd  forth  with  life  I  would  not  brook  my  fe  ir 

Of  the  other :  with  a  worm  I  balk'd  bis  fiune. 
What  else  was  left  T  lo<ik  here  1" 
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(With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 
The  polish'd  argent  of  her  breast  to  eight 

Laid  bare.    Thereto  she  pointed  with  a  laugh, 
SbowiDg  the  aspic's  bite.) 

"  I  died  a  Queen.    The  Roman  soldier  found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A  name  forever! — lying  robed  and  crown'd, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse." 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 

Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and  glance 

From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  delight ; 

Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the  ground^ 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  flll'd  with  light 

The  interval  of  soond. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest  darts ; 

As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty  hearts 

Of  captaina  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sens«  nndazzled.    Then  I  heard 

A  noise  of  some  one  coming  ihru'  the  lawn. 

And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested  bird. 
That  daps  his  wings  at  dawn. 

"  The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 

From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and  soon, 

Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro'  the  dell, 
Ftur-heard  beneath  the  moon. 

"The  balmy  moon  of  blesaed  Israel 

Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  beams  di- 
vine : 
All  night  the  splinter'd  crags  that  wall  the  deli 

With  spires  of  silver  Bhtne." 

As  one  that  mnseth  where  broad  sunshine  laves 
The  lawn  of  some  cathedral,  thro'  the  door 

Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  mng,  ia  cbarm'd  and  tied 

To  where  he  stands,— so  stood  L  wi>en  that  flow 

Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  father's  vow: 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Oileadite, 

A  maiden  pure ;  as  when  she  went  along 

From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate  with  welcome  light, 
With  timbrel  and  with  song. 

My  words  leapt  forth :  "  Heaven  heads  the  count  of 
crimes 

With  that  wild  oath."  She  render'd  answer  high : 
"  Not  so,  nor  once  alone ;  a  thousand  times 

I  would  be  bom  and  die. 

•'  Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant,  whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath. 

Feeding  the  flower ;  but  ere  my  flower  to  frtilt 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death, 

"My  God,  my  land,  my  father,— these  did  move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  that  Nature  gave, 

Lower'd  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

•'And  I  went  mourning,  'No  fair  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  sm.Ie  away  my  maiden  blame  among 

The  Hebrew  mothers'  —emptied  of  all  joy 
Leaving  the  dance  and  song, 

"  Leaving  the  olive-gardens  far  below. 

Leaving  the  promise  of  my  bridal  bower. 


The  valleys  of  grape-loaded  vines  that  glow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 

"  The  light  white  cloud  swam  over  up.  Anon 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den; 

We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by  one 
Or,  f^om  the  darken' d  glen, 

"Saw  Ood  divide  the  night  with  flying  flame. 
And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 

I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief  became 
A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

"When  the  next  moon  was  roll'd  Into  the  sky. 
Strength  came  to  me  that  equall'd  my  desire. 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire ! 

"  It  comforts  me  In  this  one  thought  to  dwell, 
That  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will ; 

Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell, 
Sweetens  the  spirit  stllL 

"Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 

Hew'd  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Aroer 

On  Amon  unto  Minneth."     Here  her  face 
Glow'd,  as  I  look'd  at  her. 

She  lock'd  her  lips ;  she  left  me  where  I  stood : 
"  Glory  to  God,"  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 

Thridding  the  sumbr*  boskage  of  the  wood. 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively, 

As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his  head. 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  saddenly, 

And  the  old  year  ia  dead. 

"  Alas !  alas  r  a  low  voice,  taW  of  care, 

Mnrmur'd  beside  me:  "Tnm  and  look  on  me: 

I  am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  call  fair. 
If  what  I  was  I  be. 

"  Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse  and  poor ! 

O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light ! 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger'd  Eleanor 

Do  hnot  me,  day  and  night." 

She  ceaaed  in  tears,  fUlen  fh>m  hope  and  trust : 
To  whom  the  Egyptian :  "  O,  yon  tamely  died  ! 

Yon  should  have  clung  to  Fulvla's  waist,  and  thrust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side." 

With  that  sharp  aonnd  the  white  dawn's  creeping 
beams, 

Stol'n  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mystery 
Of  folded  sleep.    The  captain  of  my  dreams 

Rnled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Mom  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark. 
Ere  I  saw  her,  who  clasp'd  in  her  last  trance 

Her  murder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan  of  Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France ; 

Or  her,  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanqniah  Death, 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king, 

Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy  breath. 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  Spring. 

No  memory  labors  longer  from  the  deep 

Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden  ore 

That  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from  sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight    With  what  dull  pain 
Compass'd,  how  eagerly  I  sought  to  strike 

Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams  again ! 
But  no  two  dreams  are  like. 
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Aa  wh«n  a  Mml  lamanU,  which  hath  been  bloat, 
Daalring  what  ia  mlngiad  with  paat  yeara, 

In  yearnloga  that  can  nerer  b«  expmt 
By  algna  or  groana  or  taan ; 

Becauae  all  word^  tho'  raird  with  cbolce«t  art, 
FaillDjt  to  girt  tho  bitlor  of  the  »wi«ft, 

Wither  beneath  tho  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faluta,  (kded  by  iu  heat. 


margaUet. 

1. 

O  awnr  p«l«  Xaifaret, 

O  rare  pa)«  Margaret, 
What  lit  yonr  eyes  with  tearful  power, 
Like  moonllffht  ou  a  falllug  Hhowerf 
Who  lent  y.  "   '  -    "   -  '    '  nvcr 

Of  iHjii-  !>alc, 

Your  111!    ,  :iil 

Aa  perfliruc  of  Uie  tuckuo-ilDwcr  1 
From  the  westward-wiudiug  flood, 
From  the  ov.  :  ':     '■   '  u^i\  wood, 

Frem  ■■■  ;ward  you  have  won 

A  tearful  ^r.:  you  stood 

Between  ilie  raiubow  and  the  sun. 
The  Tery  amlle  before  you  speak. 
That  dimples  your  tran^pareut  cheek. 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  btill  dclit;ht 

or  dainty  sorrow  without  sound. 

Like  the  tender  amber  round. 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadetb, 
Moving  thro'  a  fleecy  night. 


Ton  love,  remaining  peacefhily, 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  strife, 
But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 

Tonr  spirit  is  the  calmed  tea, 

Laid  by  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 

Ton  are  the  evening  star,  alway 

Remaining  betwixt  dark  and  bright: 

Lull'd  echoes  of  laborious  day 

Come  to  yon,  gleams  of  mellow  light 
Float  by  yon  on  the  verge  of  night 

3. 

What  can  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  below  the  waning  stars 

The  lion-heart,  Plantagenet, 

Sang  looking  thro'  his  prison  harsf 
Exquisite  Margaret,  who  can  tell 

The  last  wild  thought  of  Chatelet, 
Just  ere  the  fallen  axe  did  part 
The  burning  brain  fTom  the  true  heart, 
'Even  iu  her  sight  he  loved  so  well? 


A  dairy  shield  your  Oenins  made 

And  gave  you  on  your  natal  day. 
Yonr  sorrow,  only  sorrow's  shade. 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
Yon  move  not  in  such  solitudes, 

Yon  are  not  less  divine, 
Bnt  more  human  in  yonr  moods. 

Than  your  twin-sister,  Adeline. 
Y'onr  hair  is  darker,  and  yonr  eyes 

ToBch'd  with  a  somewhat  darker  hne. 

And  less  afirially  bine 

But  ever  trembling  thro'  the  dew 
Of  dainty-wofhl  sympathies. 


O  sweet  pale  Margaret, 
O  rare  pale  Margaret, 


Conio  down,  come  down,  and  bear  me  speak  : 
Tie  up  the  rlngleta  oa  yonr  cheek: 

"The  son  is  Joat  about  to  aet 
The  arching  llmea  are  tall  and  abady, 
And  bint,  rainy  Ugbta  are  seen. 
Moving  In  the  leafy  beech. 
Riao  fh>m  the  feast  of  aorrow,  lady. 

Where  all  day  long  you  sit  btiween 
Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 
Or  only  look  across  the  lawn. 

Look  out  below  yonr  bower-eaTea, 

Lo«)k  dowu,  and  let  your  blue  eyea  dawn 

Upon  nic  thro'  the  Jasmhia-leavea. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 

O  Blackbibd  1  alng  me  something  well : 
While  all  the  neighbors  shoot  the  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  ftmitful  ground, 

Where  thou  may'sl  warble,  eat,  and  dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Arc  thine :  the  range  of  lawn  and  park : 
The  uuncttcd  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 

All  tblue,  against  the  garden  wall 

Yet,  tho*  I  spared  thee  all  the  Spring, 
Thy  sole  delight  Is,  sitting  still, 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  Summer  Jenneting. 

A  golden  bill  I  the  silver  tongue. 

Cold  February  loved,  is  dry : 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young: 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-eqnares. 
Now  thy  flute-notes  are  changed  to  coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 

As  when  a  haWker  hawks  hia  warea. 

Take  warning!  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue. 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new. 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR 

FcLL  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing: 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  yon  must  not  die  : 

You  came  to  iu  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  ns  so  steadily. 

Old  year,  yon  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  atill :  he  doth  not  move : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  tme,  true-love, 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  yon  have  been  with  ns, 

Such  joy  as  yon  have  seen  with  na. 

Old  year,  yon  shall  not  go. 

He  fW>th'd  his  bnmpers  to  the  brim; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  dot  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  was  a  fHend  to  me. 
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TO  J.  S. 


'Toll  ><'  I    '  :   '-''ll  <ul  and  ileii 

Aad  tiwwl  tufily  and  tpcak  low, 
For  Um  oU  ]r«ar  lUs  a-dyioc." 


Old  year,  yon  shall  not  die ; 
We  did  BO  lauRh  and  cry  with  yoa, 
I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  yon. 
Old  year,  if  yon  must  die. 

ne  was  ftill  of  joke  and  jesi, 
Itnt  all  M»  merry  qnips  are  o  er. 
To  Bee  him  die  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
Bnt  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  on*  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  Mend, 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  fl'iend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

now  hard  he  breathes  1  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowlnj;  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro: 
The  cricket  chirps :  the  light  bums  low : 
TIs  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  yon  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you: 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  yonf 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  fooe  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes:  tie  up  his  chin: 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  staudeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  fiioe  at  the  door,  my  frieud, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


TO  J.  a 

TuK  wind,  that  beat«  the  moantain,  blows 
More  softly  round  the  apm  wold, 

And  gently  cooms  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould. 

And  roe  this  knowledge  bolder  made, 

Or  else  I  had  not  dare  to  flow 
In  these  words  toward  yon,  and  invade 

Kren  with  a  verse  your  holy  woe. 

'TIS  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most. 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  nie  uarred 

Fall  into  shadow,  soonest  lost: 

Those  we  love  iirst  are  taken  flrsL 

God  gives  us  love.    Something  to  love 
He  lends  ns :  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

This  is  the  curse  of  time.    Alas ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  nnleam'd : 
Once  thro'  mine  own  doors  Death  did  pass;. 

One  went,  who  never  hath  retaru'd. 

He  will  not  smile— nor  speak  to  me 

Once  more.    Two  years  his  chair  is  seen 

Empty  before  us.    That  was  he 

Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

Your  loss  is  rarer;  for  this  star 
Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 
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ur  henvcD,  nor  tiHvhif;  wmidorM  tu 
8bul  on  tbe  auddeu  iuto  dark. 

I  knew  your  brother:  hin  niutf  dust 

I  honor  and  biti  living;  worth  : 
A  man  more  pure  aud  bold  and  Just 

Woa  never  born  into  thu  earth. 

I  have  not  look'd  upon  you  uiKh, 

Since  that  dear  soul  hall)  (iill'n  asleep. 

Qreat  Nature  is  more  wise  than  I: 
I  will  not  tell  you  uut  to  weep. 

And  tho'  mine  own  eye*  All  with  dow, 
Drawn  from  the  npirit  thro'  the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

"We«p,  weeping  dulla  tbe  inward  pain." 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  miatresa  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  angnisb  deep 
More  than  mach  pleasore.    Let  her  will 

Be  done— to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say  "God's  ordinance 

Of  death  is  blown  In  every  wind ;" 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

His  memory  long  will  live  aloue 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournl\iI  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  8un, 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Tain  solace  I    Memory  standing  near 

Cast  down  her  cycx,  and  in  her  thront 

Her  voice  seem'd  di-taut,  aud  a  tear 
Dropt  ou  the  Icltcm  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  I  know  not  what  In  truth. 
How  ahotdd  I  soothe  you  anyway, 

Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth  t 
Tet  something  I  did  wish  to  say: 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me : 

Both  are  my  friend;!,  and  my  true  breast 
Bleedeth  for  both:  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  sulteth  best. 

Words  weaker  than  your  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.    Twere  better  1  should  cease ; 

Although  myself  could  almost  take 

The  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in  peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace ; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 
While  the  stars  bum,  the  moons  increase, 

Aud  the  great  ages  onward  rolL 

Sleep  till  the  end,  tme  sool  and  sweet 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 

Sleep  full  of  rest  trom  head  to  feet ; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 


Ton  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease. 
Within  this  region  I  subsist. 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  tbe  mist, 

And  languish  for  the  pnrple  seast 

It  is  tbe  land  that  f^'eemcn  till. 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 

Tbe  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent: 


Where  Owtkm  aeldom  gathem  head, 
Bat  \»f  dagwaa  to  (talneaa  wruught, 
The  •tnagUi  of  aome  diflbaire  ibuught 

Uath  ttnM  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  perMCDt* 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  dyit  crinM, 

And  individual  freedom  mute ; 

Tbo'  Power  should  make  f>-om  land  to  land 
The  name  of  liritniu  trebly  great— 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  Slate 

Should"  almost  choke  with  golden  aand— 

Yet  wnd  me  (W)m  the  harbor>moitb. 
Wild  wind !    I  seek  a  warmer  aky, 
Aud  I  will  see  before  I  die 

Tho  palms  aud  temples  of  the  Booth. 


Or  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights. 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet: 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights: 
Sue  heard  the  ton-euts  meet 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 
Self-gatber'd  in  her  propliet-miud. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Come  rolling  on  tbe  wind. 

Then  slept  she  down  thro'  town  and  lield 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 

And  part  by  part  to  mcu  reveal'd 
The  fulness  of  ber  Usee— 

Grave  mother  of  mivlestic  works, 
From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down. 

Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 
And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown : 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

Tbe  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  In  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  f^om  tears; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams 

Tnniing  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  1 


LovB  thon  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  etoried  Past  and  used 
Within  the  I'resent  but  transfused 

Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought 

Tme  love  tnm'd  round  on  fixed  poles. 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends. 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends. 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time. 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings. 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  uelthcr  b^dc  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day. 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtftil  light 
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Make  knowledge  circle  with  tlie  winds: 
But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 
Before  her  to  whatever  sky 

Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 

Watch  what  main-currents  draw  the  years : 
Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain: 
But  gentle  words  are  always  gain: 

Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise : 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days : 

Nor  deal  in  watch-words  over-much* 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw; 

Not  master'd  hy  some  modem  term  ; 

Not  swift  or  slow  to  change,  but  Ann : 
And  in  ita  season  bring  the  law; 

That  ft-om  Discnssion's  lip  may  fall 
With  Life,  that,  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Natare,  also,  cold  and  warm. 
And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long. 
Thro'  many  agents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form. 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soaL 

Bo  let  the  change  which  comes  be  ttM 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that,  which  flies. 
And  work,  a  Joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying,  hard  to  f'^r.-.o  in  act; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thnnder-peals. 

Wherever  Thought  bath  wedded  Fact. 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  tolling  la  the  gloom— 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Lift. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school ; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rale, 

New  MiOestiee  of  mighty  States— 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour. 
But  vagne  in  vapor,  hard  to  mark ; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  joln'd. 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 
And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head; 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made. 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

O  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 
Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  yoath. 
To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  fend. 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes>. 
And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood; 


Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hopm  thro'  shame  and  guilt, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay, 
Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word. 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword. 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away— 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  brokt 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes : 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day. 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead ; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 


THE  GOOSE. 

I  XKKw  an  old  wife  lean  and  |K>or, 

Her  rags  scarce  held  together ; 
There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door, 

And  it  was  windy  weather. 

Be  held  a  goose  upon  bis  arm. 

He  ntter'd  rhyme  and  reason, 
"  Here,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  yoa  warm. 

It  is  a  stormy  seasotL" 

She  cangbt  the  white  goose  by  the  leg. 

A  goose — 'twas  no  great  — -••  — 
The  goose  let  fall  a  gold' 

With  cackle  and  with  ci  >: 

She  dropt  the  goose,  and  cangbt  the  pelC 

And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbors ; 
And  bless'd  herself,  and  cursed  herself^ 

And  rested  from  her  labors. 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft. 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied ; 
Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doff'd. 

The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid. 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  pronder : 

But  ah !  the  more  the  white  goose  laid 
It  clack'd  and  cackled  loader. 

It  datter'd  here,  it  chuckled  there ; 

It  etirr'd  the  old  wife's  mettle: 
She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair. 

And  hnrl'd  the  pan  and  kettle. 

"  A  qninsy  choke  thy  carsed  note !" 
Then  wax'd  her  anger  stronger. 

"  Oo,  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her  throat, 
I  will  not  bear  it  longer." 

Then  yelp'd  the  cur,  and  yawl'd  the  cat ; 

Ran  Gaffer,  stumbled  Gammer, 
The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that, 

And  flll'd  the  boose  with  clamor. 

As  head  and  heels  npon  the  floor 

They  floundered  all  together. 
There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door. 

And  it  was  windy  weather: 

He  took  the  goose  npon  his  arm. 

He  utter'd  words  of  scorning ; 
"So  keep  you  cold,  or  keep  yen  warm. 

It  is  a  stormy  morning." 


THE  EPIC. 
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'  Ai  htad  mti  httia  opoB  Ik*  flaor 

Thcjr  floondand  aU  ta(*lh*r, 
T1i*n  *tni»  k  (tnacrr  to  tb*  door." 


The  wild  wind  ranf;  fW>m  park  and  plain, 
And  roand  tlie  attics  rnnibled, 

Till  all  the  tables  danced  again, 
And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 

The  glass  blew  in,  the  Are  blew  oat, 
The  blast  was  hard  and  harder. 


Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  np, 
And  a  whirlwind  clear'd  the  larder; 

And  while  on  all  sides  breakinq;  loose 
Her  hnnsehold  fled  the  danger, 

Qnoth  she,  "The  Devil  take  the  gooee, 
And  Qod  forget  the  stranger!" 


ENGLISH  IDYLS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


(PUBLISHED  1842.) 


THE    EPIC, 


At  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmas.eve,— 
The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all  kiss'd 
Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away — 
The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard  Hall, 
The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wossall-bowl, 
Then  half-way  ebb'd :  and  there  we  held  a  talk, 
How  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Christmas  gone, 
Or  gone,  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd  games 
In  some  odd  nooks  like  this ;  till  I,  tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  npon  the  pond. 
Where,  three  times  slipping  from  the  outer  edge, 
I  bump'd  the  ice  into  three  several  stars. 
Fell  in  a  doze:  and  half-awake  I  heard 
The  parson  taking  wide  and  wider  sweeps. 
Now  harping  on  the  church-commissioners. 
Now  hawking  at  G«ology  and  schism ; 
Until  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 
Right  thro*  the  world,  "at  home  was  little  left. 
And  none  abroad :  there  was  no  anchor,  none, 
To  hold  by."    Francis,  laughing,  clapt  his  hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  with  "  I  hold  by  him." 


"And  I,"  qnoth  Everard,  "by  the  wassall-bowl." 

"  Why  yes,"  I  said,  "  we  knew  your  gift  that  way 

At  college :  but  another  which  yon  had— 

I  mean  of  verse  (for  so  we  held  it  then,) 

What  came  of  that  ?"     "  You  know,"  said  Frank, 

"be  bornt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthnr,  some  twelve  books  "— 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why?    "O,  sir. 
He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or  else 
Something  so  said  'twas  nothing— that  a  truth 
Loolws  freshest  in  the  fiashion  of  the  day : 
God  knows :  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons :  ask. 
It  pleased  rm  well  enough."    "  Nay,  nay,"  said  Hall, 
"  Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times  f 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times ;   and  why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models  ?  these  twelve  books  of  mine 
Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing-worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  hnmt."    "But  I," 
Said  Francis,  "  plck'd  the  eleventh  from  this  hearth, 
And  have  It :  keep  a  thing,  its  use  will  come. 
I  hoard  it  as  a  sugar-plum  for  Holmes." 
He  langh'd,  and  I,  though  sleepy,  like  a  horse 
That  hears  the  corn-bin  open,  prlck'd  my  ears ; 
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For  I  remember'd  Everard's  college  fame 
When  we  were  Freshmen :  then  at  my  reqnest 
He  brought  it ;  and  the  poet,  little  urged, 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 
Kead,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes, 
Deep-cbeeted  music,  and  to  this  result. 


MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roli'd 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 

Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fairn  in  Lyonuess  about  their  Lord, 

King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

Hir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  kuigbte. 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  nnd  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  Kin^'  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  ansolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep— the  men  I  loved.    I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  (hture  time, 


Delight  oar  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds. 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halU 

Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 

I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,«- 

Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 

To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 

I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro*  the  helm 

That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 

Thoa  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibar, 

Which  was  my  pride:  for  thou  rememberest  how 

In  those  old  dayif,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  rowed  across 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king: 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known: 

Bat  now  delay  not:  take  Excalibar, 

And  fling  him' far  into  the  middle  mere: 

Watch  what  thou  seC-st,  and  lightly  bring  me  word" 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  Fee,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  ruined  shrine  he  etept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men. 


"An  aim 
Row  np  from  ont  tha  boaom  of  tb<  Uk*, 
Clothed  in  wbiu  tunito." 


Mnirn-  1)  urriin; 


Old  knlKbU,  niiil  ov(>r  them  the 

Shrill,  chill,  with  flakr*  of  fodiM.  

By  lig-ug  pii'i'  '-  of  p<iliito<l  rock, 

Came  on  th«  ■  n  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  l..  :..c  brand  Excallbar, 

And  oHir  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  mnon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  n  lon^r  riond,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  i':  '  ihc  hilt: 

For  all  the  haft  twinkloil  n>l  studs, 

Mjriada  of  topaa-ilgbt«,  au'j. , .\ork 

Of  subtleet  Jewellery.    Be  gued  so  long 
That  both  hia  eyee  were  danled,  as  he  stood. 
This  way  and  that  diridlng  the  awift  mind, 
In  act  to  throw :  but  at  the  last  it  aeem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflaga. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  abont  the  marge. 
So  Btrode  be  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Then  apake  Kin;;  Arthur  to  Sir  lU'divcrc : 
"Haat  thoQ  performed  my  mis«lou  which  I  gave? 
What  is  it  thou  hiu<t  seen  or  what  bast  beard?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"I  heard  the  ripple  waj<hln^  In  the  reeds, 
And  the  w!ld  water  Inppin;;  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
"  Thon  hast  betray'd  thy  natare  and  thy  name. 
Not  rendering  tme  answer,  as  bescem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  ahrer  sign  had  follow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  Tolce,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameftil  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thin;; 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  I)e8idc  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  flx'd  'n  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  ti:<>  hilt. 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud. 

"  And  if  indeed  I  cost  the  brand  away. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disoltey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  mle. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  nnprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  Is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt  ?  but  were  this  kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kingt>. 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms. 
Saying,  *  King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.' 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were  lost" 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthnr,  breathing  heavily: 
"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?*' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Rcdivere: 
"I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"Ah,  miserable  and  nnkind,  nntrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  1    Woe  is  me ! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  In  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thon  art. 
For  thon,  the  latest  left  of  all  my  knights. 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 


Thou  wouldft  '  '1"  li.li ; 

KliliiT  from  hi- 

Vnluint;  the  u''!'')'  I'l'M^Mri-  of  iiic-  .  yrx 

Yet,  for  a  ninn  ntny  fnll  In  duty  twice, 

And  th<'  iiiir.i  iitiw  niiv  !,n.«i,iT,  ^rt  thcc  beacet 

But,  If  I!  ibnr, 

I  will  iir  Mir  hnndw." 

T\  ■'.'.. 

Al:  -il 

All  .  ...1  :  word, 

Al  Mirew  it.    The  great  brand 

Mii>.  , '<'udor  of  the  moon, 

And  fliiMhliig  r<iiiti(l   and  round,  and  whiri'd  in  all 

arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Seen  where  the  moTlng  ialea  of  winter  ahock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  aea. 
So  flaah'd  and  fell  the  brand  Ezcalibnr: 
But  ore  be  dipt  the  Hurfitcc,  rose  an  arm 
Cloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderfhl. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandiah'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  In  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  KiiiR  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath: 

"  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  tiiis  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ?" 

And  aiimwer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  !«hall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  In  the  mere." 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breatlHng  hord : 
"  My  end  draws  nigh ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.    Ilim  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  wordf>, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted  hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  hotuse  is  mute.    So  sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear  "Quick,  quick  ' 
I  fear  It  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die." 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  bis  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  Juts  of  slippery  crap  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heela — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  baige, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem, 
Beneath  them :  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stAtely  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  -  by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold— and  fW>m  them 

rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  AS  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamenUtion.  like  a  wind,  that  ahrilla 
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All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  "Place  me  in  the  barge," 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.     There  those  three 

Qneens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept 
But  8he  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  bead  npon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  call'd  him  by  bis  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  flresb  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 


"  Ah !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  r 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  hath  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  boent>  tahle  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  ronnd  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the  barge; 
"The  old  order  changetb, yielding  place  to  new, 


"  Laid  hU  h««d  opon  h«r  Up, 
And  looMd  tha  dutUrM  ca*qor,  and  chtttd  bb  bud«, 
And  eall«d  him  by  hi*  nuM." 


And  all  his  greaves  and  cnlsses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  Instrons  curls— 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  snn 
High  from  the  dais-throne— were  parch'd  with  dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
Prom  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament. 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 
Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 


And  God  fhlflls  himself  in  many  way^ 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  himself  make  pure !  but  thou, 

If  thou  shonldst  never  see  my  face  again. 

Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
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Both  for  UiMMalTM  and  thoM  who  call  tham  Mtadf 
For  BO  the  wiiol*  round  «uth  la  every  wajr 
Bonnd  by  gold  chain*  about  the  feet  of  tiod. 
Bat  now  terewell.    I  am  goini;  a  long  way 
With  these  thon  •€«»«— If  indeed  I  ro— 
(For  all  my  mind  la  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  laland-valloy  uf  AvUion ; 
Where  ttUm  not  hall,  or  rain,  or  any  anow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  U  Ilea 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
MoTed  fh>m  the  brink,  like  some  fbll-breaated  swan— 
That,  Hating  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Raines  her  pare  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  BediTore 
RevoWing  many  memorici*,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  Alio  black  dot  n^Hinxt  the  ver){e  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  tbe  wuiliug  died  away. 


Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that  long 
Had  wiuk'd  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared  aud  fell : 
At  which  the  Parson,  sent  to  sleep  with  sound, 
And  waked  with  silence,  grunted  "  Good !"  but  wo 
Sat  rapt:  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he  rend- 
Perhaps  some  modem  toachea  hero  and  there 
Redecm'd  it  fk'om  the  charge  of  nothingnci>8 — 
Or  cliio  wc  loved  the  man,  and  prised  his  work; 
I  know  not:  but  we  sitting,  as  I  said, 
The  cock  crew  loud ;  as  at  that  time  of  year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dnwu : 
Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man  ill-uttcd, 
"There  now — that's  nothing  1"  drew  a  little  back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smouldcr'd  log. 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  op  the  flue : 
And  so  to  bed ;  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seem'd 
To  ssil  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores. 
Point  after  point ;  till  on  to  dawn,  when  dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day, 
To  me,  metbought,  who  waited  with  a  crowd. 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward,  bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modern  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried, 
"Arthur  is  come  again:  be  cannot  die." 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  behind 
Repeated— "Come  again,  and  thrice  as  fair;" 
And,  further  inland,  voices  echoed — "Come 
With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be  no  more." 
At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal, 
That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  indeed 
The  clear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christmas  mom. 
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THE   PICTURES. 

Tnis  morning  is  the  moming  of  the  day, 
\Vhen  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  Daughter;  I  and  he, 
Brothers  in  Art ;  a  flriendKhip  so  complete 
Portion'd  in  halves  between  ns,  that  we  grew 
The  (able  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 

My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Hercules; 
So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast. 
He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love,  and  drawa 
The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desired 
A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveline!>!<,  all  grace 
Snmm'd  up  and  closed  in  little ;— Juliet,  she 
So  light  of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit — oh,  she 
To  me  myself,  for  some  three  careless  moons. 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing!    Know  you  not 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  love. 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  found 


Empire  Ibr  Ufer  bat  BoatM*  painted  her, 
Aud  said  to  no,  she  altttog  with  aa  then, 
"When  will  j/ow  paint  like  thisr  and  I  replied, 
(My  worda  were  half  In  eameat,  half  la  Jeat,) 
"  Tis  not  your  work,  bat  Love'a.    Love,  ooperceivcd, 
A  more  ideal  Artist  ho  than  all, 
Came,  drew  your  |)eucil  fnim  you.  made  those  eyes 
Darker  than  darkest  pansios,  and  that  hair 
More  bUck  than  aabbads  in  the  fh>nt  of  Marcb." 
And  Juliet  anawer'd  langhing,  "  Go  and  see 
The  Gardener's  daughter :  trust  me,  after  that, 
Yoa  acaroe  can  fidl  to  match  his  masterpiece. " 
And  up  we  roee,  and  on  the  spur  we  went. 

Nut  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  oor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  Jove. 
News  (him  the  bumming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells ; 
And,  sitting  mnlBed  in  dark  leaves,  yoa  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  Ilea 
A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  by  a  slow  broad  stream. 
That,  stlrr'd  with  languid  pulses  uf  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  laay  lilies,  and  creeps  on, 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster  towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-()resh,  browsed  by  doep-udder'd  kine. 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings. 

In  that  still  place  she,  hoarded  in  herseli^ 
Grew,  seldom  seen :  nut  less  among  us  lives 
Her  (hme  flrom  lip  to  lip.    Who  bad  not  heard 
Of  RoKe,  the  Gardener's  diuightcr  f    Where  was  be, 
So  blunt  iu  memory,  so  old  at  heart, 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief. 
That,  having  seen,  forgot  f    "Tbe  common  mouth 
So  gross  to  express  delight,  in  praise  of  her 
Grew  oratory.    Such  a  lord  is  Love, 
And  Beauty  such  a  mistress  ol  the  world. 

And  if  I  said  that  Fancy,  led  by  Love, 
Would  play  with  flying  forms  and  images, 
Yet  this  Is  also  true,  that,  long  before 
I  look'd  upon  her,  when  I  heard  her  name 
My  heart  was  like  a  prophet  to  my  heart 
And  told  me  I  should  love.    A  crowd  of  hopea, 
That  sought  to  sow  themcelves  like  winged  seeds, 
Bom  out  of  everything  I  heard  and  saw, 
Flutter'd  about  my  senses  and  my  soul; 
And  vague  desires,  like  fltful  blasts  of  balm 
To  one  that  travels  quickly,  mode  the  air 
Of  Life  delicious,  and  all  kinds  of  thought. 
That  verged  npon  them,  sweeter  than  the  dream 
Dream'd  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark  East, 
Unseen,  is  brightening  to  his  bridal  morn. 

And  sure  this  orbit  of  the  memory  folds 
Forever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To  see  her.    All  the  land  in  flowery  squares 
Beneath  a  broad  and  eqnal-blowing  wind. 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  clond 
Drew  downward;  but  all  else  of  Heaven  was  pnre 
Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge. 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel.    And  now. 
As  tho'  *t  were  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
The  hour  Just  flown,  that  morn  with  all  its  sound, 
(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of  these,) 
Rings  in  mine  ears.    The  steer  forgot  to  graze. 
And,  where  tbe  hedge-row  cuts  the  pathway,  stood 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor  fleld. 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.    From  the  woods 
Csme  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  Joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  tbe  ground.    To  left  and  right. 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ousel  fluted  in  the  elm ; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  be  were  tbe  bird  of  day. 

And  Eustace  tum'd,  and  smiling  said  to  me. 
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"  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo !  by  my  life, 

These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.     Think  you  they 

sing 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song  ? 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for  what  they 

have  ?" 
And  I  made  answer,  "Were  there  nothing  else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only  love, 
That  only  love  were  cause  enough  for  praise." 

Lightly  he  langh'd,  as  one  that  read  my  thonght, 
And  on  we  went;  but  ere  an  hour  had  pasi^'d, 
We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  North ; 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  ns 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge; 
This,  yielding,  gave  into  a  grassy  walk 
Thro'  crowded  lilac-ambush  trimly  pruned; 
And  one  warm  gust,  fuH-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Beyond  as,  as  we  enter'd  in  the  cool. 
The  garden  stretches  sonihward.    lo  the  midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of  shade. 
The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lights. 

"  Eustace,"  I  said,  "  this  wonder  keeps  the  boose." 
He  nodded,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
He  cried,  "  Look !  look !"    Before  he  ceased  I  taru'd, 
Aud,  ere  a  star  can  wink,  beheld  her  there. 

For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern  rose, 
That,  flowering  high,  the  last  night's  gale  bad  caught. 
And  blown  across  the  walk.    One  arm  aloft — 
Oown'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  slupe— 
Holding  the  bosh,  to  flx  it  back,  she  stood. 
A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hair 
Pour'd  on  one  side :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist — 
Ah,  happy  shade— aud  siill  went  wavering  down. 
Bat,  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt. 
And  mix'd  with  shadows  of  the  common  gronnd  1 
Rut  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and  snnn'd 
Her  violoi  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe-bloom, 
Aud  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips, 
Aud  on  the  bonnteoas  wave  of  such  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.    Half  light,  half  shade. 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  yoang. 

So  rapt,  we  near'd  the  house ;  but  she,  a  Hose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fhigrant  toil, 
Nor  heard  ns  come,  nor  trom  her  tendance  tam'd 
Into  the  world  without;  till  close  at  hand, 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent. 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  that  air 
Which  brooded  round  about  her: 

"  Ah,  one  rose, 
One  rose,  bat  one,  by  those  fair  fingers  cnll'd. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd  on  lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine." 

She  look'd :  bat  all 
Suffused  with  blushes— neither  self-possess'd 
Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and  that. 
Divided  in  a  graceful  quiet — paused, 
And  dropt  the  branch  she  held,  and  turning,  wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirr'd  her  lips 
For  some  sweet  answer,  tho'  Bo  answer  came, 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it. 
And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue-like. 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 

I,  that  whole  day, 
Saw  her  no  more,  altho'  I  linger'd  there 
Till  every  daisy  slept,  and  Love's  white  star 
Beam'd  thro'  the  thicken'd  cedar  in  the  dusk. 

So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong  way 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  will  you  climb  the  top  of  Art 
fou  cannot  fail  but  work  in  hues  to  dim 
The  Titianic  Flora.    Will  yoa  match 
My  Juliet?  you,  not  you,— the  Master,  Love, 
A  more  ideal  Artist  he  than  all." 


So  home  I  went,  but  could  not  sleep  for  joy, 
Reading  her  perfect  features  in  the  gloom, 
Ki^■6ll)g  the  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  glance 
That  graced  the  giving — such  a  noise  of  life 
Swarm'd  in  the  golden  present,  such  a  voice 
Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come,  and  such 
A  length  of  bright  horizon  riram'd  the  dark. 
Aud  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watchmen  peal 
The  sliding  season:  all  that  night  I  heard 
The  heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy  hoars. 
The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good. 
O'er  the  mate  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
Distilling  odors  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East 

Love  at  first  eight,  first-born,  and  heir  to  all. 
Made  this  nigiit  thus.    Henceforward  squall  nor  storm 
Could  keep  nie  from  that  Eden  where  she  dwelt. 
Light  pretexts  drew  me:  sometimes  a  Dutdi  love 
For  tulips ;  then  for  roses,  moss  or  musk. 
To  grace  my  city-rooms:  or  fruitB  and  cream 
Served  in  the  weeping  elm;  and  more  and  mere 
A  word  could  bring  the  color  to  my  cheek; 
A  thought  would  fill  my  eyes  with  happy  dew; 
Love  trebled  life  within  me,  and  with  each 
The  year  increased. 

The  daughters  of  the  year. 
One  after  one,  thro'  that  still  garden  pass'd : 
Bach  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the  shade; 
And  each  in  passing  touch'd  with  some  new  grace 
Or  seem'd  to  tonch  her,  so  that  day  by  day, 
Like  one  that  never  can  be  wholly  known. 
Her  beauty  grew;  till  Autumn  brought  an  hour 
For  Eostaoe,  when  I  heard  his  deep  ''I  will," 
Breathed,  like  the  covenaut  of  a  Ood,  to  hold 
From  thence  thro'  all  the  worlds;  but  I  rose  up 
Full  of  bis  bliss,  and  following  her  dark  eyes 
Felt  earth  as  air  beneath  me,  till  I  reach'd 
The  wicket-gate,  and  found  her  standing  there. 

There  sat  we  down  upon  a  garden  mound, 
Two  mutually  enfolded ;  Love,  the  third, 
Between  us,  in  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Enwouud  ns  both ;  and  over  many  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  gray  cathedral  towers. 
Across  a  hasy  glimmer  of  the  west, 
Reveal'd  their  shining  windowb:  fk-om  them  clash'd 
The  bells ;  we  listen'd ;  with  the  time  yre  play'd ; 
We  spoke  of  other  things ;  we  coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and  near, 
Like  doves  about  a  dovecote,  wheeling  round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there. 

Then,  in  that  time  and  place,  I  spoke  to  her, 
Requiring,  tho'  I  knew  it  was  mine  own, 
Yet  for  the  pleasure  that  I  took  to  bear, 
Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  I  loved ; 
.\nd  in  that  time  and  place  she  auswer'd  me. 
And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words, 
More  musical  than  ever  came  in  one. 
The  silver  fragments  of  a  broken  voice, 
Made  me  most  happy,  faltering  "  I  am  thine." 

Shall  I  ceaM  here?    Is  this  enough  to  say 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 
By  its  own  energy  fulflll'd  itself. 
Merged  in  completion  ?    Would  you  learn  at  full 
How  passion  rose  thro*  circumstantial  grade.s 
Beyond  all  grades  develop'd?  aud  indeed 
I  had  not  stayed  so  long  to  tell  you  all. 
But  while  I  mused  came  Memory  with  sad  eyes, 
Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my  youth ; 
And  while  I  mused.  Love  with  knit  brows  went  by, 
And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  my  lips, 
Aud  spake,  "  Be  wise :  not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those,  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day."    Here,  then,  my  words  have  end. 

Yet  might  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  farewells— 
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Of  that  which  oune  b«twMii,  mora  twMt  than  Mwlit 
In  whUipere,  like  the  wbltpera  »t  the  leeree 
That  tr«inble  round  a  nlgbtluKaie^ln  •\g;h» 
Which  p«rA)ot  Joy,  perplex'd  fur  ntteranco, 
St*>lo  nrom  her  sUter  Sorrow.    Might  I  not  tell 
or  difference,  reconcilement,  pledgee  given. 
And  Towa,  where  there  waa  never  need  of  vowa, 
And  klenrn.  where  the  heart  un  one  wild  leap 
Hong  tranced  from  all  pulxailoti,  aa  above 
The  heavens  between  ihclr  (Ury  fleece*  pale 
Sow'd  all  their  myntic  Kulfa  with  fleeting  atara; 
Or  while  the  balmy  Kluomlng,  creacent-lit. 
Spread  the  light  haae  along  the  rlver-ahorea, 
And  in  the  hullowa ;  or  aa  once  we  met 
UnheedAil,  tho'  beneath  a  whbperlng  rain 
Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing  wind, 
And  in  her  bosom  bjre  the  baby,  Sleep. 

But  this  whole  boar  yonr  eyes  have  been  i'ltent 
On  that  vell'd  picture— veil'd,  for  what  It  holds 
May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  common  day. 
Thla  prelude  baa*  prepared  thee.    Raise  thy  soni; 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes ;  the  time 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veil. 

Behold  her  there, 
Aa  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart, 
My  first,  last  love ;  the  idol  of  my  youth, 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas ! 
Now  the  moat  bleased  memory  of  mine  age. 
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With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.    William  was  his  son. 
And  she  his  niece.    He  often  look'd  at  them. 
And  often  thought  "  I'll  make  them  man  and  wife." 
Now  Dora  felt  her  node's  will  in  all, 
And  yeam'd  towards  William ;  but  the  youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  In  the  house. 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  call'd  his  sou,  and  said,  "My  son: 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die : 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora ;  she  is  well 
To  look  to;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother's  daughter :  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  aud  he  died 
In  foreign  lands;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora ;  take  her  for  your  wife ; 
For  I  have  wlsh'd  this  marriage,  night  aud  day, 
For  many  years."    But  William  answer'd  short : 
"I  cannot  marry  Dora;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."    Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and  said : 
"  You  will  not,  boy '.  you  dare  to  antrrrer  thus  I 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law. 
And  BO  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  to  It: 
Consider,  William :  take  a  month  to  think. 
And  let  me  have  au  answer  to  my  wit>h : 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall  pack. 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again." 
But  William  auswer'd  madly;  bit  his  lips. 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  look'd  at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her;  and  his  ways  were  harsh; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then  before 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's  house. 
And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the  fields ; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  Jie  woo'd  and  wed 
A  laborer  8  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 

Then  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan  call'd 
His  niece  and  said:  "My  girl,  I  love  yon  well: 
But  if  yon  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son. 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife. 
My  home  la  none  of  yours.    My  will  is  law." 
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And  Dora  pi«mlsed,  being  meek.    She  tbouKht, 
"  It  cannot  be  t  my  nnela'a  mind  will  change  t" 

And  daya  went  on,  and  there  waa  bom  a  boy 
To  William ;  then  dlatraaaaa  came  on  him; 
And  day  by  day  he  paaa'd  bla  father's  gate. 
Heart-broken,  and  hia  fhther  help'd  him  not. 
Hot  Dora  atored  what  little  abe  oonld  aave. 
And  aent  It  them  by  stealth,  DOT  did  they  know 
Who  aent  it ;  till  nt  last  a  fever  aelaed 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.    Mary  eat 
Aud  look'd  with  tean  npon  her  boy,  and  thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.    Dora  came  and  aald  i 

"  I  have  obey'd  my  uncle  until  now. 
And  I  have  siuu'd,  for  It  waa  all  thro'  me 
Thla  evil  came  on  William  at  the  flrat 
But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gime, 
And  for  yonr  sake,  tho  woman  that  he  chose. 
And  for  thla  orphan,  1  am  rome  to  you : 
You  know  there  baa  not  been  fur  these  five  yean 
So  full  a  harvest:  let  mo  take  the  boy. 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Among  the  wheat ;  that  when  hU  heart  la  glad 
Of  the  full  harvcHt,  lie  may  ncc  the  boy. 
And  bless  him  for  the  i<ake  of  him  that's  gone." 

And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her  way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  npon  a  mound 
That  was  unsown,  where  many  poppies  grew. 
Far  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  fluid 
And  spied  her  nut ;  but  none  of  all  his  men 
Dare  toll  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child; 
And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to  him. 
But  her  heart  fall'd  her ;  and  the  reapers  reap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  waa  dark. 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose  and  took 
The  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  tho  mound . 
And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  make  him  plenHing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when  the  farmer  pass'd  into  the  field 
He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work, 
And  came  and  said :  "  Where  were  yon  yesterday  1 
Whose  child  Is  thatf    What  are  you  doing  here?" 
So  Dora  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
And  answer'd  softly,  "This  Is  William's  child l" 
"And  did  I  not,"  said  Allan,  "did  I  not 
Forbid  you,  Dora  1"    Dora  said  again, 
"  Do  with  me  as  yon  will,  but  take  tho  child 
And  bless  him  fur  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone  1" 
And  Allan  said,  "I  see  it  Is  a  trick 
Oot  up  betwixt  yon  and  the  woman  there. 
I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you ! 
You  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet  yon  dared 
To  slight  it.    Well— for  I  will  take  the  boy : 
But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  struggled  hard.    The  wreath  of  flowers  fell 
At  Dora's  feet.    She  bow'd  upon  her  hands. 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field. 
More  and  more  distant.    She  bow'd  down  her  head. 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came. 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.    She  bow'd  down 
And  wept  in  secret ;  and  the  reapers  reap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold.    Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.    She  broke  out  in  praise 
To  God,  that  help'd  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said,  "  My  uncle  took  the  boy ; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you: 
He  saya  that  he  will  never  see  me  more." 
Then  answer'd  Mary,  "Thla  shall  never  be, 
That  thou  shonldst  take  my  trouble  on  thyself: 
And  now  I  think,  be  shall  not  have  the  boy. 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardne)<s,  and  to  slight 
His  mother ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him  home ; 
And  I  wUl  beg  of  him  to  uke  thee  back : 
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Bat  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
Then  thon  and  I  will  live  within  one  hooBe, 
And  work  for  William's  child,  until  be  grows 
Of  age  to  help  us." 

So  the  women  kiss'd 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reach'd  the  farm. 
The  door  was  off  the  latch :  they  peep'd,  and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees, 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm. 
And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks, 
Like  one  that  loved  him;  and  the  lad  stretch'd  oat 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal,  that  hung 
From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the  Are. 
Then  they  came  in :  but  when  the  boy  beheld 
His  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her : 
And  Allan  set  him  down,  and  Mary  said: 
"O  Father — If  you  let  me  call  yoa  so — 
I  never  came  a-begging  for  myself; 
Or  William,  or  this  child ;  but  now  I  come 
For  Dora :  take  her  back ;  she  loves  you  well. 

0  Sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men ;  for  I  ask'd  him,  and  he  said. 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me— 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife:  but.  Sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  tbas: 

'  God  bless  him  1'  he  said, '  and  may  he  never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  thro' !'    Then  he  tum'd 
His  face  and  pass'd— unhappy  that  I  am ! 
But  now,  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  yoa 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn  to  slight 
His  father's  memory;  and  take  Dora  back. 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before." 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.    I'here  was  silence  in  the  room; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  barst  In  sobs: 

"I  have  been  to  blame— to  blame.     I  hsTe  kill'd 
my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him— but  I  loved  him— my  dear  son. 
May  God  forgive  me  !— I  have  been  to  blame. 
Kiss  me,  my  children." 

Then  they  clang  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many  times. 
And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred  fold ; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o'er  William's  child. 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  fbor  abode 
Within  one  house  together;  and  as  yean 
Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate; 
Bat  Dora  lived  annuuried  till  her  death. 


AUDLEY  COURT. 

"  Thk  Ball,  the  Fleece  are  cramm'd,  and  not  a  room 
For  love  or  money.    Let  us  picnic  there 
At  Audley  Court." 

I  spoke,  while  Andley  feast 
Hamm'd  like  a  hive  all  round  the  narrow  quay, 
To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
To  Francis  just  alighted  from  the  boat. 
And  breathing  of  the  sea.     "  With  all  my  heart," 
Said  Francis.    Then  we  shoulder'd  thro'  the  swarm. 
And  rounded  by  the  stillness  of  the  beach 
To  where  the  bay  runs  up  its  latest  horn. 

We  left  the  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipp'd 
The  flat  red  granite :  so  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth  from  aftermath  we  reach'd 
The  griffln-gnarded  gates,  and  pass'd  thro'  all 
The  pillar'd  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores, 
.\nd  cross'd  the  garden  to  the  gardener's  lodge. 
With  all  its  casements  l>edded,  and  its  walls 
And  chimneys  muffled  in  the  leafy  vine. 

There  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis  laid 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound. 
Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of  home. 
And,  half-cut-down,  a  jwisty  costly  made. 


Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret  lay, 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied ;  last,  with  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats. 
Prime,  which  I  knew;  and  so  we  sat  and  eat  ' 

And  talk'd  old  matters  over:  who  was  dead. 
Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be,  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  would  rent  the  hall : 
Then  touch"  d  upon  the  game,  how  scarce  it  wat 
This  season  ;  glancing  thence,  discuss'd  the  farm, 
The  fourfleld  system,  and  the  price  of  grain  ; 
And  struck  upon  the  corn-laws,  where  we  split. 
And  came  again  together  on  the  king 
With  heated  faces ;  till  he  laugh'd  aloud ; 
And,  while  the  blackbird  on  the  pippin  hung 
To  hear  him,  clapt  his  hand  in  mine  and  sang : 

"  O,  who  would  fight    and  march  and   counter- 
march. 
Be  shot  for  sixpence  In  a  battle-field, 
And  shovell'd  up  into  a  bloody  trench 
WTiere  no  one  knows  f  but  let  me  live  my  life. 

"O,  who  woald  cast  and  balance  at  a  desk, 
Perch'd  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg'd  stool. 
Till  all  his  juice  is  dried,  and  all  his  joinU 
Are  full  of  chalk  t  but  let  me  live  my  life. 

•'  Who'd  serve  the  state  ?  for  If  I  carved  my  name 
Upon  the  cliflEg  that  guard  my  native  land, 
I  might  as  well  have  traced  it  in  the  sands ; 
The  sea  wastes  all :  but  let  me  lire  my  life. 

"O,  who  woold  lovef    I  woo'd  a  woman  once. 
Bat  she  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind. 
And  all  my  heart  turn'd  from  her,  as  a  thorn 
Tarns  bom  the  sea :  but  let  me  live  my  life." 

He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied, with  mine: 
I  foaod  it  in  a  volnme,  all  of  songs, 
Knock'd  down  to  me,  when  old  Sir  Robert's  pride, 
His  books — the  more  U".  pity,  so  I  said— 
Came  to  the  hammer  here  in  March— and  this— 
I  set  the  words,  and  added  names  I  knew. 

"  Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream  of  me : 
Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  thy  sister's  arm. 
And  sleeping,  haply  dream  her  arm  is  mine. 

"  Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  Emilia's  arm ; 
Emilia,  fairer  than  all  else  but  thoa. 
For  thou  art  fairer  than  all  else  that  is. 

"  Sleep,  breathing   health   and   peace  upon   her 
breast. 
Sleep,  breathing  love  and  trust  against  her  lip : 
I  go  to-night:  I  come  to-morrow  mom. 

"  I  go,  bat  I  return  :  I  would  I  were 
The  pilot  of  the  darkness  and  the  dream. 
Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  love,  and  dream  of  me." 

So  sang  we  each  to  either,  Francis  Hale, 
The  farmer's  son  who  lived  across  the  bay, 
My  friend ;  and  I,  that  having  wherewithal, 
And  in  the  fallow  leisure  of  my  life. 
Did  what  I  would :  bat  ere  the  night  we  rose 
And  sauoter'd  home  beneath  a  moon,  that,  just 
In  crescent,  dimly  rain'd  about  the  leaf 
Twilights  of  airy  silver,  till  we  reach'd 
The  limit  of  the  hills ;  and  as  we  sank 
From  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming  quay. 
The  town  was  hush'd  beneath  us :  lower  down 
The  bay  was  oily-calm ;  the  harbor-buoy 
With  one  green  sparkle  ever  and  anon 
Dipt  by  itself,  and  we  were  glad  at  heart 
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John.     I  'm  glad  I  valk'd.     How  fresh  the  mead- 
ows look 
Above  the  river,  and,  but  a  month  ago. 
The  whole  hillside  was  redder  than  a  fox. 
Is  yon  plantation  where  this  byway  Joins 
The  turnpike? 

Janus.  Yes. 
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And  when  doM  Uila  eotm  hft 

Jamm,    Tho  mail  t    At  oua  o'clock. 

John.  Wbkt  la  It  now? 

Jtmtt,   A  Qnartsr  tOi 

Jokm.  WboM  bona*  la  that  I  aaer 

No,  not  tha  Coanty  Member'a  with  th«  vane : 
Up  hli^  with  the  7«wtr««  by  It,  and  half 
A  aeora  of  gablaa. 

Mmm,  Tbatr    Sir  Bdward  Head'a : 

Bat  ba*a  abroad :  the  place  la  to  be  aold. 

Jokm.    O,  hia.    He  waa  not  brokan. 

Jmm.  No,  air,  he, 

Vex'd  with  a  morbid  devil  In  hia  blood 
That  vell'd  tho  world  with  Jaandioe,  hid  his  hf 
Ftom  all  moD,  and  commcrclag  with  hinuelA 
Be  loat  the  aense  that  haudlea  dally  111b—} 
That  keepe  us  all  in  order  more  or  Icaa 
And  aick  of  home  went  overaeas  (br  change. 

John.    And  whither  t 

Jamto.    Nay,  who  knows  f  he's  here  and  there. 
Bat  let  him  go ;  his  deTil  goes  with  him, 
Aa  well  as  with  his  tenant,  Jocky  Dawea. 

John.    What's  thatr 

Jmmm.    You  saw  ttic  man— on  Monday,  waa  it  f — 
There  by  the  humpback'd  willow ;  half  stands  ap 
And  bristles;  half  has  fall'n  and  made  a  bridge; 
And  there  he  caught  the  youuker  tickling  troutr— 
Caaght  in  /(^^raiit»— what's  the  Latin  word  t— 
Driieto:  bat  hia  boose,  for  so  they  say, 
Was  haanted  with  a  Jolly  ghost,  that  shook 
The  cnrtains,  whined  in  lobbies,  tapt  at  doors. 
And  rummaged  like  a  rat :  no  servants  stay'd : 
The  farmer  vext  packs  np  his  beds  and  chairs. 
And  all  hia  honsehold  staff:  and  with  this  boy 
Betwixt  his  knees,  his  wife  upon  the  tilt. 
Bets  oat,  and  meets  a  friend  who  hails  him,  "  What ! 
Yon  're   flitting !"   "  Yes,  we  're   flitting,"  says    the 

ghoet, 
(For  they  had  pack'd  the  thing  among  the  beds,) 
"O  well,"  says  he,  "yon  flitting  with  us  too— 
Jack,  tarn  the  horses*  heads  and  home  again." 

John.    He  left  kin  wife  behind ;  for  so  I  heard. 

Jamu,    He  left  her,  yes.    I  met  my  lady  once : 
A  woman  like  a  butt,  and  harsh  as  crabs. 

John.    O  yet  but  I  remember,  ten  years  back— 
T  is  now  at  least  ten  years — and  then  she  was — 
Yon  could  not  light  upon  a  sweeter  thing: 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  pear 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a  foot 
Lessening  in  perfect  cadence,  and  a  skin 
Aa  clean  and  white  as  privet  when  it  flowers. 

Jame*.    Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades,  and  they  that 
loved 
At  flrst  like  dove  and  dove  were  cat  and  dog. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cottager. 
Out  of  her  sphere.    What  betwixt  shame  and  pride, 
New  things  and  old,  himself  and  her,  she  soar'd 
To  what  she  is:  a  nature  never  kind  I 
Like  men,  like  manners:  like  breeds  like,  they  say. 
Kind  nature  is  the  best:  those  manners  next 
That  flt  OS  like  a  nature  second-hand ; 
Which  are  indeed  the  manners  of  the  great 

John.    But  I  had  heard  it  was  this  bill  that  past. 
And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  drove  him  hence. 

Jamea.    That  was  the  last  drop  in  his  cup  of  galL 
I  once  was  near  him,  when  his  bailiff  brought 
A  Chartist  pike.    You  should  have  seen  him  wince 
As  from  a  venomous  thin9;^Jie  thought  himself 
A  mark  for  all,  and  shuddeiP'd,  lest  a  cry 
Should  break  his  sleep  by  night,  and  his  nice  eyes 
Should  see  the  raw  mechanic's  bloody  thumbs 
Sweat  on  his  blazon'd  chairs ;  but,  sir,  you  know 
That  these  twq  parties  still  divide  the  world— 
Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have :  and  still 
The  same  old  sore  breaks  oat  from  age  to  age 
With  much  the  same  result.    Now  I  myael( 
A  Tory  to  the  Qoick,  was  as  a  boy 
DeatractiTe,  when  I  bad  not  what  I  would. 


I  waa  at  school— a  colle|a  in  tha  Sooth  t 
There  lived  a  flayfllnt  naart  wa  stole  hia  froit, 
Ills  heoa,  hta  eggs;  bat  there  waa  law  for  «h; 
Wo  paid  in  paraon.    He  had  a  sow,  air.    8hai 
With  madltatlre  granu  of  moch  content, 
Lay  great  with  pig,  wallowing  la  soo  and  mod. 
By  aiglit  wa  dragg'd  ber  to  tba  ooll^{e  tower 
From  bar  warm  bed,  and  up  tha  oorkacraw  stair 
With  hand  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning  sow, 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  aba  pigg*d. 
Large  range  of  prospect  had  the  motbar  aow. 
And  bat  for  daily  loaa  of  one  ebe  loved, 
Aa  one  by  one  we  took  them— hot  for  thia— 
Aa  nerar  aow  waa  higher  in  this  world- 
Might  have  been  happy :  but  what  lot  la  pore  1 
We  took  them  all,  till  ahe  waa  left  alone 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine. 
And  so  retam'd  unfarrow'd  to  her  sty. 

John.    They  found  you  ootf 

Jofnea,  Not  they. 

John.  Well— after  all— 

What  know  wo  of  the  aecret  of  a  man  f 
His   nerves  were  wrong.     What  ails  us,  who  are 

sound. 
That  wo  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the  world. 
Which  charts  ua  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or  whitao, 
As  ruthless  aa  a  baby  with  a  worm, 
As  cruel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows 
To  Pity— more  from  Ijfnorance  than  will. 

But  put  your  best  foot  forward,  or  I  fear 
That  we  shall  miss  the  mail :  and  here  it  comaa 
With  five  at  top:  as  quaint  a  four-in-hand 
Aa  yoa  shall  aee— three  piebalds  and  a  roan. 
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O  ME,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake. 
My  sweet,  wild,  fresh  three  quarters  of  a  year, 
My  one  Oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 
Of  city  life ;  I  was  a  sketcher  then : 
See  here,  my  doing :  carves  of  mountain,  bridge. 
Boat,  island,  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 
When  men  knew  how  to  build,  upon  a  rock, 
With  turrets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rock : 
And  here,  new-comers  in  an  ancient  hold. 
New-comers  from  the  Mersey,  milHonnairea, 
Here  lived  the  Hills— a  Tudor-chimneyed  bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 

O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake 
With  Edwin  Morris  and  with  Edward  Ball 
The  curate;  he  was  fatter  than  his  cure. 

But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the  names, 
Long  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss,  and  fern, 
Who  forged  a  thousand  theories  of  the  rocks, 
Who  tauRht  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to  swim, 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good. 
His  own— I  call'd  him  Crichton,  for  he  seem'd 
All-perfect,  flnlsh'd  to  the  finger  nalL 

And  once  I  aak'd  him  of  his  early  lift, 
And  his  flrst  passion ;  and  he  answer'd  me ; 
And  well  his  words  became  him :  was  he  not 
A  full-cell'd  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored  from  all  flowers  r    Poet-like  he  spoke. 

"  My  love  for  Nature  is  aa  old  as  I ; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that. 
And  three  rich  sennights  morfe,  my  love  for  bar. 
My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for  her, 
Of  different  ages,  like  twia-sisters  grew, 
Twin-elsters  differently  beantifhl. 
To  some  tail  music  roee  and  sank  tba  ioo. 
And  aome  fall  mnaic  seem'd  to  more  and  chaa^ 
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With  all  the  varied  changes  of  the  dark. 
And  either  twilight  and  the  day  between ; 
For  daily  hope  fulflll'd,  to  rise  again 
Revolving  toward  fulfilment,  made  it  sweet 
To  walk,  to  sit,  to  sleep,  to  breathe,  to  wake." 

Or  this  or  something  like  to  this  he  spoke. 
Then  said  the  (at-faced  curate,  Edward  Bull : 

"I  take  it,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man, 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 
A  pretty  face  is  well,  and  this  Is  well, 
To  have  a  dame  indoors,  that  trims  us  up. 
And  keeps  us  tight;  but  these  unreal  ways 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and  indeed 
Worn  threadbare.    Man  is  made  of  solid  stnft 
I  say,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man, 
And  for  the  good  ^nd  increase  of  the  world." 

"Parson,"  said  I,  "you  pitch  the  pipe  too  low: 
But  I  have  sudden  touches,  and  can  run 
My  faith  beyond  my  practice  into  Lis: 
Tho'  if,  in  dancing  after  Letty  Hill, 
I  do  not  hear  the  bells  upon  my  cap, 
I  scarce  hear  other  music:  yet  say  on. 
What  should  one  give  to  light  on  such  a  dream?" 
I  ask'd  him  balf-sardonically. 

"Give? 
Give  all  thou  art,"  he  answer'd,  and  a  light 
Of  laughter  dimpled  in  his  swarthy  cheek ; 
"I  would  have  hid  her  needle  in  my  heart, 
To  save  her  little  finger  from  a  scratch 
No  deeper  than  the  skin:  my  cars  could  hear 
Her  lightest  breaths:  her  least  remark  was  worth 
The  experience  of  the  wise.    I  went  and  came ; 
Her  voice  fled  always  thro'  the  summer  land : 
I  spoke  her  name  alone.    Thrice-happy  days  I 
The  flower  of  each,  those  moments  when  we  met, 
The  crown  of  all,  we  met  to  part  no  more." 

Were  not  his  words  delicions,  I  a  beast 
To  take  them  as  I  did  I  but  something  Jarr'd ; 
Whether  he  spoke  too  largely;  that  there  seem'd 
A  touch  of  something  false,  some  self-conceit, 
Or  over-smoothness:  bowso'er  it  was. 
He  scarcely  hit  my  humor,  and  I  said : 

"  Friend  Edwin,  do  not  think  yourself  alone 
Of  all  men  happy.    Shall  not  Love  to  me, 
As  in  the  Latin  song  I  learnt  at  school, 
Sneeze  out  a  (till  God-blees-you  right  and  leftf 
But  yon  can  talk:  yours  is  a  kindly  vein: 
I  have,  I  think,— Heaven  knows — as  much  within; 
Have,  or  should  have,  but  for  a  thought  or  two. 
That  like  a  purple  beech  among  the  greens 
Looks  out  of  place :  't  is  (Wim  no  want  in  her : 
It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  self-distrust. 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  mind 
Dissecting  passion.    Time  will  set  me  right" 

So  spoke  I  knowing  not  the  things  that  were. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate,  Edward  Bull : 
"  God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of  man, 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world." 
And  I  and  Edwin  laugh'd ;  and  now  we  paused 
About  the  windings  of  the  marge  to  hear 
The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy  holms 
And  alders,  irarden-isles ;  and  now  we  left 
The  clerk  behind  us,  I  and  he,  and  ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lake, 
Delighted  with  the  fteshness  and  the  sound. 

But,  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their  crags, 
My  suit  had  wither'd,  nipt  to  death  by  him 
That  was  a  God,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
The  rentroll  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles. 
'Tis  true,  we  met ;  one  hour  I  had,  no  more : 
She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  Elle  vous  mit. 


The  close  "Your  Letty,  only  yours:"  and  thin 
Thrice  underscored.    The  friendly  mist  of  moru 
Clung  to  the  lake.    I  boated  over,  ran 
My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beating  heart 
The  Sweet-Gale  rustle  round  the  shelving  keel: 
And  out  I  stept,  and  up  I  crept ;  she  moved. 
Like  Proserpine  in  Enna,  gathering  flowers : 
Then  low  and  sweet  I  whistled  thrice;  and  she, 
She   tnm'd,  we   closed,  we   kiss'd,  swore   fiaith,  1 

breathed 
In  some  new  planet :  a  silent  cousin  stole 
Upon  us  and  departed:  "Leave,"  she  cried, 

"O  leave  me!"    "Never,  dearest,  never:  here 
I  brave  the  worst:"  and  while  we  stood  like  fools 
Embracing,  all  at  once  a  score  of  pugs 
And  poodles  yell'd  within,  and  out  they  came 
Trustees  and  Aunts  and  Uncles.    "  What,  with  him  !" 
"Go"  (shrlll'd  the  cottonspinning  chorus)  "him"' 
I  choked.    Again  they  shriek'd  the  burthen  "  Him !" 
Again  with  hands  of  wild  rejection  "  Go  '.— 
Girl,  get  you  in !"    She  went— and  in  one  mouth 
They  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
To  lauds  in  Kent  and  messuages  in  York, 
And  slight  Sir  Robert  with  his  watery  smile 
And  educated  whisker.    But  for  me, 
They  aet  an  ancient  creditor  to  work: 
It  seems  I  broke  a  close  with  force  and  arnui 
There  came  a  mystic  token  from  the  king 
To  greet  the  sheriff^  needless  courtesy ! 
I  read,  and  fled  by  night,  and  flying  tnm'd : 
Her  taper  glimmer'd  in  the  lake  below: 
I  tnm'd  once  more,  close  buttou'd  to  the  storm « 
So  left  the  place,  left  Edwin,  nor  have  seen 
Him  slDce,  nor  beard  of  her,  nor  cared  to  hear. 

Nor  cared  to  hear?  perhaps:  yet  long  ago 
I  have  pardon'd  little  Letty:  not  indeed. 
It  may  be,  for  her  own  dear  sake  but  this, 
She  seems  a  part  of  those  (t«sh  days  to  me ; 
For  In  the  dust  and  drouth  of  Ixindon  life 
She  moves  among  my  Tislons  of  the  lake, 
Willie  the  prime  swallow  dips  bis  wing,  or  then 
While  the  gold-lily  blows,  and  overhead 
The  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer  crag. 
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Altoo'  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind. 
From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  cmst  of  sin, 
Unflt  for  earth,  nnflt  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 
For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemy, 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  bold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamor,  mourn,  and  sob. 
Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer. 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my  sin. 

Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadfhl,  mighty  God, 
This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten  years. 
Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs, 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold. 
In    coughs,  aches,   stitches,   ulcerous    throes    and 

cramps, 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and 

snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  Into  thy  rest. 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints,  the  white  robe  and  the  palm. 

O  take  the  meaning.  Lord :  I  do  not  breathe. 
Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint, 
Pain  heap'd  ten-hundred-fold  to  this,  were  still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-hundred-fold,  to  bear. 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin,  that  cmsh'd 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  flrst, 
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Fur  I  was  •troag  ud  hato  of  body  then : 
And  tho*  my  toeth,  which  now  ara  dropt  away, 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my  beard 
Waa  U^K'^i  ^l"*  '*^y  fting«0  In  tho  moon, 
I  drowu'd  tho  whimplugt  of  the  owl  with  aound  * 
or  ploos  hyniiiM  and  paalma,  and  somettmet  saw 
An  angel  stand  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  fiieble  grown ;  my  end  draws  nigh ; 
I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh :  half  deaf  I  am, 
So  that  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people  ham 
About  the  column's  base,  and  almost  blind, 
And  scarce  can  recognise  the  fields  I  know; 
And  both  my  thighs  are  rotted  with  the  dew. 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  cismor  and  to  cry, 
While  my  stiff  spine  can  hold  my  weary  head, 
Till  all  my  liraba  drop  picccincnl  from  the  stone, 
Have  niorcy,  mercy :  take  away  my  Kin. 

0  Jesos,  if  thou  wilt  not  save  my  sool, 
Who  may  be  saved?  who  is  it  may  be  saved f 
Who  may  be  made  a  saint,  if  I  fall  here  f 
Show  me  the  man  hath  Huffer'd  more  than  I. 
For  did  not  ali  thy  martyrs  die  ono  death  T 
Fur  either  they  were  stoned,  or  crucified, 

Or  bnm'd  in  flre,  or  boil'd  in  oil,  or  sawn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs ;  but  I  die  here 
To-day,  and  whole  years  long,  a  life  of  death. 
Bear  witness,  if  I  could  have  found  a  way 
(And  heedfUlly  I  sifted  all  my  thought) 
More  slowly-painful  to  subdue  this  home 
Of  sin,  my  flesh,  which  I  dcspisie  and  bate, 
I  had  not  stinted  practice,  U  my  God. 

For  not  alone  this  pillar-puuishment, 
Not  this  alone  I  bore:  but  while  I  lived 
In  the  white  convent  down  the  valley  there. 
For  many  weeks  about  my  loins  I  wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the  well. 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot  the  noose ; 
And  spake  not  of  it  to  a  single  soul. 
Until  the  ulcer,  eating  thro*  my  skin, 
Betray'd  my  secret  penance,  so  that  all 
My  brethren  marvell'd  greatly.    More  than  this 
I  bore,  whereof,  O  Gtod,  thou  knowest  all. 

Three  winters,  that  my  soul  might  grow  to  thee, 
I  lived  up  there  on  yonder  mountain  side. 
My  right  leg  chain'd  into  the  crag,  I  lay 
Pent  in  a  roofless  close  of  ragged  stones : 
Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist,  and  twice 
Black'd  with  thy  branding  thunder,  and  sometimes 
Sucking  the  damps  for  drink,  and  eating  not. 
Except  the  spare  chance-gift  of  those  that  came 
To  touch  my  body  and  be  heal'd,  and  live: 
And  they  say  then  that  I  work'd  miracles, 
Whereof  my  fame  is  loud  amongst  mankind. 
Cured  lameness,  palsies,  cancers.    Thou,  O  Ood, 
Knowest  alone  whether  this  was  or  no. 
Have  mercy,  mercy ;  cover  all  my  sin. 

Then,  that  I  might  be  more  alone  with  thee. 
Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  pillar,  high 
Six  cnints,  and  three  years  on  one  of  twelve ; 
And  twice  three  years  I  cronch'd  on  one  that  rose 
Twenty  by  measure ;  last  of  all,  I  grew, 
Twice  ten  long  weary  weary  years  to  this. 
That  numbers  forty  cubits  from  the  soil. 

1  think  that  I  have  borne  as  much  as  this — 
Or  else  I  dream— and  for  so  long  a  time. 

If  I  may  measure  time  by  yon  slow  light. 
And  this  high  dial,  which  my  sorrow  crowns — 
So  much — even  so. 

And  yet  I  know  not  well. 
For  that  the  evil  ones  come  here,  and  say, 
"Fall  down,  O  Simeon:  thou  hast  suffer'd  long 
For  ages  and  for  ages !"  then  they  prate 
Of  penances  I  cannot  have  gone  thro'. 
Perplexing  me  with  lies ;  and  oft  I  fall. 
Maybe  for  months,  in  such  blind  lethai^es. 
That  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Time  are  choked. 

But  yet 
Bethink  thee,  Lord,  while  thon  and  all  the  saints 


Bnjoy  thMBMlvM  la  hMVMi,  and  man  on  earth 

Hobs*  la  the  ■bad*  of  comfbrtabte  roob, 

Sit  with  their  wivea  by  flraa,  eat  wholesome  food, 

And  wear  wann  clothea,  aad  even  beasts  have  stall% 

I,  'tween  the  spring  and  downfkll  of  the  light. 

Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  timw, 

To  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  SainU; 

Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 

I  wake :  the  chill  stars  sparkle ;  I  am  wet 

With  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crackling  fWMt, 

I  wear  an  nndress'd  goatskin  on  my  back ; 

A  graiing  iron  ooUar  grinds  my  neck : 

And  in  my  weak,  lean  arms  I  lift  the  ctoh, 

And  strive  and  wrestle  with  thee  till  I  die: 

0  mercy,  mercy  I  wash  away  my  sin. 

O  Lord,  thou  knowest  what  a  man  I  am ; 
A  sinful  man,  conceived  and  bom  In  sin : 
'TIs  their  own  doing :  this  is  none  of  mine ; 
Lay  it  not  to  me.    Am  I  to  blame  for  this. 
That  hero  come  those  that  worship  me  f    Ha !  ha  I 
They  think  that  I  am  somewhat.    What  am  If 
Tho  silly  people  take  me  for  a  saint, 
And  bring  me  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers: 
And  I,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness  here) 
Have  all  in  all  endured  as  much,  and  mora 
Than  many  Just  and  holy  men,  whose  name* 
.\re  register'd  and  calendar'd  for  saints. 

Good  people,  you  do  111  to  kneel  to  me. 
What  is  it  I  can  have  dune  to  merit  this  I 

1  am  a  sinner  viler  than  yon  alL 

It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 

And  cured  some  halt  and  maim'd ;  but  what  of  that? 

It  may  be,  no  one,  even  among  the  saints. 

May  match  his  pains  with  mine;  but  what  of  that? 

Yet  do  not  rise:  for  yon  may  look  on  roe. 

And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  God. 

Speak  I  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maim'd  ? 

I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power  with  Heaven 

From  my  long  penance :  let  him  speak  his  wish. 

Yes,  I  can  heal  him.    Power  goes  forth  from  me. 
They  say  that  they   are  heal'd.     Ah,  bark  I  they 

shout 
"St  Simeon  Stylites."    Why,  if  so, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.    O  my  soul, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  thee.    If  this  be. 
Can  I  work  miracles  and  not  be  saved  f 
This  is  not  told  of  any.    They  were  saints. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved ; 
Yea,  crown'd  a  saint    They  shout,  "  Behold  a  saint  I" 
And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 
Courage,  St.  Simeon !    This  dull  chrysalis 
Cracks  into  shining  wings,  and  hope  ere  death 
Spreads  more  and  more  and  more,  that  God  hath  now 
Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record  all 
My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  sons, 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  among  men ;  I,  Simeon, 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end ; 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bakes; 
I,  whoHc  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance  here  proclaim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Show'd  like  fair  seraphs.    On  the  coals  I  lay, 
A  vessel  fhll  of  sin :  all  bell  beneath 
Made  me  boil  over.    Devils  pluck'd  my  sleeve; 
Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me. 
I  smote  them  with  the  cross;  they  swarm'd  again. 
In  bed  like  monstrous  apes  they  cmeh'd  my  chest: 
They  flapp'd  my  light  out  as  I  read :  I  saw 
Their  faces  grow  between  me  and  my  book: 
With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.    Yet  this  way  waa  left, 
And  by  this  way  I  'scaped  them.    Mortify 
Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with  thorns ; 
Smitei  shrink  not,  spare  not    If  it  may  be,  tut 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.    I  hardly,  with  alov  steps. 
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With  slow,  faint  eteps,  and  mncli  exceeding  pain, 
Have  scrambled  past  ttiose  pits  of  fire,  that  still 
Sing  in  mine  ears.    But  yield  not  me  the  praise : 
Ood  only  thro'  his  bounty  hath  thought  fit, 
Among  the  powers  and  princes  of  this  world. 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind, 
Which  few  can  reach  to.    Yet  I  do  not  say 
But  that  a  time  may  come — yea,  even  now, 
Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smite  the  threshold  stairs 
Of  life— I  say,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without  reproach ; 
For  I  will  leave  my  relics  in  your  land. 
And  you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my  dust, 
And  bum  a  fragrant  lamp  before  my  bones, 
When  I  am  gather' d  to  the  glorious  saints. 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest  pain 
Ran  shrivelling  thro'  me,  and  a  cloud-like  change, 
In  passing,  with  a  grosser  film  made  thick 
These  heavy,  homy  eyes.    The  end !  the  end ! 
Surely  the  end  t    What's  here  f  a  shape,  a  shade, 
A  flash  of  light.    Is  that  the  angel  there 
That  holds  a  crown  ?    Come,  blessed  brother,  come, 
I  know  thy  glittering  face.    I  wait«d  long; 
My  brows  are  ready.    What!  deny  it  nowf 
Nay,  draw,  draw,  draw  nigh.    So  I  clutch  it.    Christ ! 
'TIS  gone :  'tis  here  again :  the  crown  1  the  crown ! 
So  now  'tis  fitted  on  and  grows  to  me. 
And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
Sweet !  sweet  I  spikenard,  and  balm,  and  frankin- 

cenae. 
Ah !  let  me  not  be  fool'd,  sweet  saintA :  I  tnut 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meet  for  Heaven. 

Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of  Ood, 
Among  you  there,  and  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  shaft. 
And  climbing  up  Into  my  airy  home. 
Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ohoat, 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night, 
A  qnarter  before  twelve. 

But  thon,  O  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people;  let  them  take 
Example,  pattern :  lead  them  to  thy  light. 
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Omob  more  the  gate  behind  me  lalls ; 

Once  more  before  my  fkce 
I  see  the  monlder'd  Abbey-walls, 

That  stand  within  the  chace. 

Beyond  the  lodge  the  city  lies. 
Beneath  Its  drift  of  smoke  ; 

And  ah!  with  what  delighted  eyes 
I  turn  to  yonder  oak. 

For  when  my  passion  first  began. 
Ere  that,  which  in  me  burn'd. 

The  love,  that  makes  me  thrice  a  man. 
Could  hope  itself  retum'd ; 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 

I  spoke  without  restraint. 
And  with  a  larger  faith  appeal'd 

Than  Papist  onto  Saint 

For  oft  I  talk'd  with  him  apart. 
And  told  him  of  my  choice. 

Until  he  plagiarized  a  heart, 
And  answer'd  with  a  voice. 

Tho'  what  he  whisper'd,  under  HeaTOO 
None  else  could  understand; 

I  found  him  garrulously  given, 
A  babbler  in  the  land. 

But  since  I  heard  him  make  reply 
Is  many  a  weary  hour ; 


'Twere  well  to  question  him,  and  try 
If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. 

Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern. 

Broad  Oak  of  Sumner-chace, 
Whose  topmost  branches  can  discern 

The  roofs  of  Somner-place  1 

Say  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  nan.e, 

If  ever  maid  or  spouse. 
As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs.— 

"O  Walter,  I  have  shelter'd  here 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  Summers,  year  by  year. 

Made  ripe  in  Sumner-chace : 

"Old  Summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat. 

And,  issning  shorn  and  sleek. 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 

The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 

"  Ere  yet,  in  scom  of  Peter's-pence, 
And  nnmber'd  bead  and  shrift. 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence. 
And  tura'd  the  cowls  adrift: 

"  And  I  have  seen  some  score  of  those 

Fresh  faces  that  would  thrive 
When  his  man-minded  offset  roee 

To  chase  the  deer  at  five ; 

"And  all  that  from  the  town  would  stroll. 
Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 

In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  sonl 
Went  by  me,  like  a  stork : 

"The  slight  she-elips  of  loyal  blood. 

And  others,  passing  praise, 
Strait-laced,  bat  all-too-foll  in  bad 

For  puritanic  stays: 

"  And  I  have  sbadow'd  many  a  ^roap 

Of  beauties  that  were  bora 
In  teacap-tlmes  of  hood  and  hoop. 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn ; 

"And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay, 

About  me  leap'd  and  laugh'd 
The  modifh  Cuj)id  of  the  day, 

And  shrlll'd  his  tinsel  shaft 

"  I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall) 
This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick. 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all; 

"  For  those  and  theirs,  by  Natare's  law. 

Have  faded  long  ago; 
But  In  these  latter  springs  I  saw 

Your  own  Olivia  blow, 

"  From  when  she  gamboU'd  on  the  greens, 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 

Could  number  five  from  ten. 

"  I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
(And  hear  me  with  thine  ears,) 

That  tho'  I  circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years— 

"Yet,  since  I  first  could  cast  a  ehads, 

Did  never  creature  pass 
So  slightly,  musically  made. 

So  light  upon  the  grass: 

"For  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 
To  make  the  greensward  f^h, 
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I  bold  tbem  exqalaltely  kntt. 
But  tu  too  apit  of  ilaah." 

O,  hide  thy  knotted  kneea  In  fern, 

And  OT«rlook  the  chac«; 
And  from  thy  topmoat  branch  discern 

The  rooft  of  Sumner-place. 

Bnt  then,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

That  oft  hast  heard  my  vowa, 
Declare  when  laat  OlWla  came 

To  sport  beneath  thy  bongfaa. 

**0  yesterday,  you  know,  the  (klr 

Was  holden  at  the  town : 
Her  father  left  his  good  arm-chair, 

And  rode  his  hunter  down. 

"And  with  him  Albert  came  on  his, 

I  look'd  at  him  with  Joy : 
As  cowslip  nnto  ozllp  Is, 

80  seems  she  to  the  boy. 

"An  honr  had  past— and,  sitting  straight 
Within  the  low-whccl'd  chaise, 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

**  Bnt,  as  for  her,  she  stay'd  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went. 
And  down  the  way  yon  use  to  come 

She  look'd  with  discontent. 

"She  left  the  novel  half-nncnt 

Upon  the  roeewood  shelf; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shnt : 

She  could  not  please  herself 

"Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt, 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  bolt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

"A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing. 

And  in  the  chase  grew  wild. 
As  c\o»e  as  might  be  would  he  cling 

About  the  darling  child : 

"Bnt  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir. 
The  flower,  she  tonch'd  on,  dipt  and  rose, 

And  tom'd  to  look  at  her. 

"And  here  she  came,  and  ronnd  me  play'd. 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made 

About  my  '  giant  bole ;' 

"And  in  a  flt  of  frolic  mirth 

She  strove  to  span  my  waist; 
Alas,  I  was  so  broad  or  girth, 

I  could  not  be  embraced. 

"  I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beech 

That  here  beside  me  stands. 
That  ronnd  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  have  lock'd  her  hands. 

"Yet  seem'd  the  pressnre  thrice  as  sweet 

As  woodbine's  (higile  hold. 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 

The  berried  briony  fold." 

O  mnflle  ronnd  thy  knees  with  fern. 

And  shadow  Sumner-chace ! 
Long  may  thy  topmost  braneb  discern 

The  roofo  of  Sumner-place  I 


Bnt  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  nam« 
I  csifved  with  many  tows 

When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I 
To  rest  beoeatb  thy  booglwr 


"  O  yea,  she  iraadar*d  routd  and  ronnd 

Theee  knotted  knees  of  mine. 
And  found,  and  kiM'd  the  name  she  found. 

And  sweetly  murmnr'd  thine. 

"A  teardrop  trembled  ttxm  Ita  aooros^ 

And  down  my  snrftoe  crept 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  ooarae, 

Bat  I  believe  she  wept 

"Then  flush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy  light. 

She  glanced  acroes  the  plain  ; 
Bnt  not  a  creatore  was  In  sight; 

She  kiaa'd  me  once  again. 

"  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind. 

That,  tmst  me  on  my  word. 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stln'd: 

"And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discem'd, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 

That  show  the  year  is  tum'd. 

"  Thrice-happy  he  that  may  careaa 

The  ringlet's  waving  balm— 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  preaa 

The  maiden's  tender  palm. 

"I,  rooted  here  among  the  groves. 

But  languidly  acUnst 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves 

With  anthers  and  with  dnst: 

"  For  ah  I  my  Wend,  the  days  vrere  brief 

Whereof  the  poets  talk. 
When  that,  which  breathes  within  the  leaC 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

"  But  could  I,  ''>  in  times  foregone, 
From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem. 

Have  snck'd  and  gather'd  Into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

"She  had  not  fonnd  me  so  remiss; 

But  lightly  issuing  thro', 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss 

With  usury  thereto." 

O  flourish  high,  with  Icaiy  towers, 

And  overlook  the  lea. 
Pursue  thy  loves  among  the  bowers, 

Bnt  leave  thou  mine  to  me. 

O  flonrish,  hidden  deep  in  fern, 

Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well : 
A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  learn 

And  what  remains  to  telL 

"  "T  is  little  more ;  the  day  was  warm  j 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play. 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm. 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

"  Her  eyelids  dropp'd  their  silken  eaves, 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes 
Thro'  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves 

A  welcome  mix'd  with  sigha. 

"  I  took  the  swarming  sound  of  Ulb— 
The  music  fh)m  the  towp— 
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The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fife, 
And  lull'd  them  lu  my  own. 

"Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip, 

To  light  her  shaded  eye ; 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly; 

"A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neck 

To  make  the  necklace  shine; 
Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck, 

From  head  to  ankle  fine. 

"Then  close  and  dark  my  anna  I  spread, 

And  sbaduw'd  all  her  rest  — 
Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head, 

An  acorn  in  her  breast. 

*'  But  in  a  i>et  she  started  up, 
And  pluck'd  it  out,  and  drew 

My  little  oakling  from  the  cup. 
And  flung  him  in  the  dew. 

"And  yet  it  was  a  graceful  gift — 

I  felt  a  pang  within 
As  when  I  see  the  woodman  lift 

His  axe  to  slay  my  kin. 

"I  shook  him  down  because  he  ww 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  grass. 

O  Uaa  him  once  for  me. 

"O  kiss  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me, 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss, 
For  never  yet  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this." 

Step  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern, 

Look  further  thro'  the  chace, 
Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 

The  front  of  Sumner-place. 

This  fhiit  of  thine  by  Love  is  blest, 

That  hut  a  moment  lay 
Where  fairer  fruit  of  Love  may  rest 

Some  happy  fkitnre  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice, 
The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  mngnetiie 
The  baby-oak  within. 

But  thou,  while  kingdoms  overset 

Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand. 
Thy  leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 

Thine  acorn  in  the  laud. 

Hay  never  saw  dismember  thee, 

Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint. 
That  art  the  fairest-spoken  tree 

From  here  to  Lizard-point. 

O  rock  upon  thy  towery  top 
All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet! 

All  starry  culmination  drop 
Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet  1 

All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow — 

And  while  he  sinks  or  swells 
The  t\ill  south-breeze  around  thee  blow 

The  sound  of  minster  bells. 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root, 

That  under  deeply  strikes  ! 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shooti 

High  up,  in  silver  spikes  I 


Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain. 

But,  rolling  as  in  sleep. 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain. 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep ! 

And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  oath, 

That  only  by  thy  side 
Will  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth. 

And  gain  her  for  my  bride. 

And  when  my  marriage  mom  may  fall. 

She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 

In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhymo. 
And  praise  thee  more  in  both 

Than  bard  has  honor'd  beech  or  lime, 
Or  that  Thessalian  'growth, 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdoves  sat. 
And  mystic  sentence  spoke ; 

And  more  than  England  honors  that. 
Thy  famous  brother-oak. 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 
Till  all  the  paths  were  dim, 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode. 
And  bumm'd  a  surly  hymn. 
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Op  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close. 

What  sequel r    Streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts? 

Or  all  the  same  as  If  be  had  not  been  f 

Not  so.    Shall  Error  in  the  round  of  time 
Still  father  Truth  t    O  shall  the  braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpse  of  ft«edom  work  itself 
Thro*  madness,  hated  by  the  wise,  to  law 
System  and  empire  1    Sin  itself  be  found 
The  cloudy  porch  oft  opening  on  the  Sun  f 
And  only  he,  this  wander,  dead,  become 
Mere  highway  dust  1  or  year  by  year  alone 
Sit  brooding  in  the  ruins  of  a  life, 
Nightmare  of  youth,  the  spectre  of  himself? 

If  this  were  thus,  if  this,  indeed,  were  all, 
Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony  heart, 
The  staring  eye  glased  o'er  with  sapless  days, 
The  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro, 
The  set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 
But  am  I  not  the  nobler  thro'  thy  love  ? 
O  three  times  less  unworthy !  likewise  thou 
Art  more  thro"  Love,  and  greater  than  thy  years. 
The  Sun  will  run  his  orbit,  and  the  Moon 
Her  circle.    Wait,  and  Love  himself  will  bring 
The  drooping  flower  of  knowledge  changed  to  fruit 
Of  wisdom.    Wait:  my  faith  is  large  in  Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end. 

Will  some  one  say,  then  why  not  ill  for  good 
Why  took  ye  not  your  pastime?    To  that  man 
My  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew  the  right 
And  did  it:  for  a  man  is  not  as  God, 
But  then  most  Godlike  being  most  a  man. 

— So  let  me  think  't  is  well  for  thee  and  me— 
ni-fkted  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine 
Whose  foresight  preaches  peace,  my  heart  so  slow- 
To  feel  it !    For  how  hard  it  seem'd  to  me. 
When  eyes,  love-languid  thro'  half-tears,  would  dwell 
One  earnest,  earnest  moment  upon  mine, 
Then  not  to  dare  to  see !  when  thy  low  voice. 
Faltering,  would  break  its  syllables,  to  keep 
My  own  full-tuned, — hold  passion  in  a  leash. 
And  not  leap  forth  and  fall  about  thy  neck, 
And  on  thy  bosom,  (deep-desired  relief !) 
Rain  out  the  heavy  mist  of  tears,  that  weigh'd 
Upon  my  brain,  my  senses,  and  my  sou] ! 
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For  Lov«  hlmaeir  took  part  agminat  blmMlf 
To  warn  oa  ofl^  and  Duty  lov«d  of  Lovo— 
O  thia  world's  cur»e,— belored  bat  hated— came 
LIk«  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  embrace  and  mine, 
And  crying,  Who  is  this  t  behold  thy  bride," 
She  poab'd  me  firom  thee. 

If  the  aenae  la  hard 
To  alien  eara,  I  did  not  apeak  to  theae— 
No,  not  to  thee,  but  to  myaelf  In  thee : 
Hard  la  my  doom  and  thine  :-thoa  kuowcxt  It  all. 

Conid  LoTe  part  thnaf  waa  it  not  well  to  i>t)cal(, 
To  have  apoken  once?    It  could  not  but  be  well. 
The  alow  sweet  hours  that  bring  as  all  things  good, 
Tbe  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  na  all  things  ill. 
And  all  good  things  from  evil,  brought  the  night 
Id  which  we  sat  together  and  nluno, 
And  to  the  want,  that  bolluw'd  nil  the  heart, 
Gave  utterance  by  tbe  yearning  of  an  eye. 
That  bnm'd  npon  its  object  thro'  such  tear* 
As  flow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  gave  way 
To  those  caresses,  when  a  hundred  Umes 
In  that  last  kiss,  which  never  was  the  last, 
Farewell,  like  endless  welcome,  lived  and  died. 
Then  follow'd  counsel,  comfort,  and  the  words 
That  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  speaking  truth ; 
Till  now  the  dnrk  was  worn,  and  overhead 
The  lights  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  mix'd 
In  that  brief  night ;  the  summer  night,  that  paused 
Among  her  stars  to  hear  us;  stars  that  hung 
LoTe<harm'd  to  listen :  all  the  wheels  of  Time 
Spnn  round  in  station,  but  the  eud  had  come. 

O  then  like  those,  who  clench  their  nerves  to  rush 
Upon  their  dissolutiou,  we  two  rose. 
There — closing  like  an  individual  life — 
In  one  blind  cry  of  passion  and  of  pain. 
Like  bitter  accusation  ev'n  to  death. 
Caught  up  tbe  whole  of  love  and  ntter'd  it. 
And  bade  adieu  forever. 

Live— yet  live— 
Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing  all 
Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will — 
Live  happy;  tend  thy  flowers;  bo  tended  by 
My  blessing  I    Should  my  Shadow  cross  thy  thoughts 
Too  sadly  for  their  peace,  remand  it  thou 
For  calmer  hours  to  Memory's  darkest  bold. 
If  not  to  be  forgotten— not  at  once — 
Not  all  forgotten.    Should  it  cross  thy  dreams, 
O  might  it  come  like  one  that  looks  content. 
With  quiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth, 
And  point  thee  forward  to  a  distant  light. 
Or  «cem  to  lift  a  burthen  f^om  thy  heart 
And  leave  thee  freOr,  till  thou  wake  refreeh'd, 
Then  when  the  low  matin-chirp  hath  grown 
Full  choir,  and  morning  driv'n  her  plough  of  pearl 
Far  furrowing  into  light  the  mounded  rack. 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 
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Wnx,  yon   shall  have   that  song  which   Leonard 

wrote: 
It  was  last  simimer  on  a  tour  in  Wales: 
Old  James  was  with  me:  we  that  day  had  been 
Up  Snowdon ;  and  I  wish'd  for  Leonard  there, 
And  found  him  in  Llamberis:  then  we  crost 
Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber'd  half  way  up 
The  counter  side ;  and  that  same  song  of  his 
He  told  me ;  for  I  banter'd  him,  and  swore 
They  said  he  lived  shut  up  within  himself, 
A  tongue-tied  Poet  in  the  feverous  days. 
That,  setting  tbe  hme  mueh  before  the  hoie, 
Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  "Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,'  but  count  not  me  the  herd! 

To  which  "They  call  me  what  they  vrill,"  he  said: 
"  Bat  I  was  bom  too  late :  the  fair  new  forms. 


That  float  about  the  threshold  of  aa  age, 

Like  troths  of  Science  waiting  to  be  caught— 

Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher  crown'd— 

Are  taken  by  tbe  forelock.    Lot  it  be. 

Bat  if  you  care  indeed  to  Uaten,  hear 

Theee  measured  words,  my  work  of  yeetormom. 

"  We  aleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  bat  all  things 
move: 
The  Sun  flies  forward  to  hia  brother  Son ; 
Tbe  dark  Earth  follows  wheel'd  In  her  eUipae  i 
And  human  things  returning  on  ttaeouelTae 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

"  Ah,  tho'  tbe  times,  when  some  new  tbought  can 
bud, 
Are  but  as  poets*  seasons  when  they  flower. 
Yet  seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  oliorc, 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioniug  their  march. 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year. 

"When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded 
heaps. 
But  smit  with  treiT  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands. 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man 
Thro'  all  the  season  of  tho  golden  year. 

"Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles?  wrens  be  wrens f 
If  all  the  world  were  fnlcous,  what  of  thatf 
The  >^onder  of  tbe  eagle  were  tbe  less. 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.    Happy  days 
Roll  onward,  leading  np  the  golden  year. 

"Fly,  happy  happy  sails  and  boar  the  Press; 
Fly,  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross ; 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
With  silks,  and  fhiits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

"  But  we  grow  old.    Ah !  when   shall  all  men's 
good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  yearT" 

Thus  far  he  flowed,  and  ended ;  whereupon 
"Ah,  folly  !"  in  mimic  cadence  answer'd  James— 
"Ah,  folly  I  for  it  lies  so  far  away. 
Not  in  our  time,  nor  in  our  children's  time, 
'T  is  like  the  second  world  to  us  that  live ; 
'T  werp  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on  Heaven 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  golden  year." 

With  that  he  struck  his  Bt&tt  against  the  rocks 
And  broke  it, — James,— yon  know  him, — old,  but  full 
Of  force  and  choler,  and  firm  upon  his  feet. 
And  like  an  oaken  stock  in  winter  woods, 
O'erflourish'd  with  the  hoary  clematis : 
Then  added,  all  in  heat: 

"What  stuff  is  this  I 
Old  writers  pusb'd  the  happy  season  back, — 
The  more  fools  they, — we  forward:  dreamers  both: 
You  most,  that  in  an  age,  when  every  hour 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the  death. 
Live  on,  Ood  love  ns,  as  if  the  seedsman,  rapt 
Upon  the  teeming  harvest,  should  not  dip 
His  hand  into  the  bag:  but  well  I  know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he  works. 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors." 

He  spoke ;  and,  high  above,  I  heard  them  blast 
The  eteep  slate-quarry,  and  the  great  echo  flap 
And  buffet  round  the  bills  from  bluff  to  bluff. 


ULYSSES. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
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Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone  ;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 

Vest  the  dim  sea:  I  am  become  a  name; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  govemmenta, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honor'd  of  them  all ; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peerfl, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  nntravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 

To  rust  unbnrnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

Ab  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  anns  to  store  and  hoard  myself; 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star. 

Beyond  the  ntmost  bound  of  human  thongbt 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemacbos, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle— 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fUfll 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  nigged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  oseftil  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  be,  centred  In  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 


In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 
There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.    My  raarinera, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought 

vrith  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all:  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Grods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 
The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs:  the 

deep 
Moans  ronnd  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  friends, 
"T  is  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gnlCs  will  wash  ns  down: 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  tbe  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  mach  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we 

are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  And,  and  not  to  yield. 


"  Then  IIm  the  port :  the  Teaeel  path  her  uU : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  eeai." 
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OoMBADH,  teave  me  bera  a  little,  while  m  yet  't  \b  early  morn : 
Leate  me  here^  and  when  70a  want  me,  sound  apon  the  bugle  horn. 

T  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Ilall ; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  Arom  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  groat  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  WesL 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  flre-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time ; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fhiitftil  land  reposed ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed: 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see; 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be.— 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd  dove ; 

In  the  Spring  a  yonng  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  yonng, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mnte  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me. 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a  light. 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  tum'd— her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs- 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes— 

8*yln«.  "  I  b»ve  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me  wrong ;" 
Saying,  "Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin T"  weeping,  "I  have  loved  thee  long." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tum'd  it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Bveiy  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might: 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  In  music  out  of  sight 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring, 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  iipe. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !    O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !    O  the  barren,  barren  shore  I 

Falser  than  aH  fkncy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  iSathefs  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongn*! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  T— having  known  me— to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  t 
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"  Many  ui  tmoiag  by  th«  wairn  <li<l  wc  waUh  ttu  tUUly  Mft, 
And  oar  (plrlu  nubtd  t<i(«Ui«r  at  Um  toaeUof  of  Uw  Upi." 


/  Yet  it  shall  be :  thon  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 

i   What  U  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathlxe  with  day. 

I  Am  the  hnsband  is,  the  wife  is :  thon  art  mated  with  a  clown, 
.  V  And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  haye  spent  its  noTel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy :  thinlc  not  they  are  glazed  with  wina 
Go  to  him:  it  is  thy  doty:  kiss  him:  take  his  hand  in  thine. 


It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought ; 

Soothe  htm  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand- 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand ! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's  disgrace, 
Boll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth  1 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  ftt>m  the  living  truth ! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's  rule ! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead  of  the  fool ! 

Well— 'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster  l—Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved- 
Would  to  God— for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

/  Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  bnt  bitter  fhiitT 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  he  at  the  root  J 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of^years  should  come 
As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. 
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M^on  Is  ootnfort  t  In  dWUlon  of  th*  raoorda  of  tha  mlod  ? 
Can  I  part  her  from  hartel^  and  lor«  bar,  aa  I  knaw  bar,  klud  r 

I  ramambar  ona  that  periah'd  t  swaatly  did  aha  apeak  a|id  move : 
8acb  4  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  waa  to  lova. 

Can  I  think  of  her  aa  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  ahe  boraf 
No— ahe  never  lorad  me  truly:  love  la  lova  forevermore. 

Comfort  1  comfort  acom'd  uf  dortla !  thia  la  troth  the  poet  tiugt. 
That  a  aorrow'a  crown  of  aorruw  la  remembering  happier  tbinip. 

Drag  thy  memortaa,  leat  thou  Icaru  it,  leat  thy  heart  be  pat  to  pruof, 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  whou  the  rain  is  ou  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunta  in  dreami),  and  thoa  art  ataring  at  the  wall, 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickcra,  and  the  ahadowa  riae  and  faiL 

Then  a  hand  ahall  paaa  before  thee,  pointing  to  hia  dranken  aleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage  pillows,  to  the  teara  that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  Shalt  hear  the  "Never,  never,"  whisper'd  by  the  phantom  yearb, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thiue  oars ; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindneaa  on  thy  pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow:  get  thee  to  thy  reat  again. 

Nay,  bat  Nature  brings  thee  solace :  for  a  tender  voice  will  cry. 
'Tia  a  purer  life  than  thine ;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down :  my  latest  rival  brings  thee  rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the  mother's  breast. 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  deamess  not  his  due 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his :  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part. 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart 

"They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  herself  was  not  exempt-^ 
Traly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd  "—Perish  in  thy  self-contempt ! 

Overlive  it— lower  yet— be  happy !  wherefore  shonid  I  care  f 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  Is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these? 
Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow. 
I  have  bat  an  angry  fancy:  what  is  that  which  I  should  do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's  ground. 

When  the  ranks  are  roli'd  in  vapor,  and  the  winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honor  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  marmur,  snarling  at  each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  bnt  relive  in  sadneaaf    I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  timmlt  of  my  life ; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  y'lcld, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway,  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then. 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at.  In  among  the  throngs  of  men ; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new. 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do: 

For  I  dipt  mto  the  fhture,  far  a*  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision^ of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be: 
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Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shonting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plungiqg  thro'  the  thunder-storm; 

Till  the  war-dmm  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  fitrl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

So  I  trinmph'd,  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me  left  me  dry, 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  Jaundiced  eye ; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint. 
Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to  point : 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly-dying  fire. 

Yet  I  donbt  not  thro*  the  ages  one  Increasing  purpose  rons, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the  tuna. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthftil  Joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  like  a  boy's  f 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  cornea,  bat  wisdom  Ungera,  and  be  bears  a  laden  breast. 
Fall  of  sad  experience,  moring  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rest 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle^bom. 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  fur  their  scorn: 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  monlder'd  string  7 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness !  woman's  pleasure,  woman's  pain- 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower  brain : 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match'd  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  siulight,  and  as  water  onto  wine- 
Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat ; 

Where  In  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-sUrr'd  ;— 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit— there  to  wander  far  away. 
On  firom  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skise, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  fix>m  the  crag : 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-ftnlted  tree- 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  In  this  march  of  mind. 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and  breathing-space  > 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  snpple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  tbe  sun; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks, 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books— 


GODIVA. 


(M) 


f 


Fool,  again  tta«  dream,  tha  fkncyl  but  I  knma  my  word*  ara  wild. 
Bat  I  ooont  the  Ktu.y  barbarian  lowar  than  Um  Chriatlan  child. 

/,  to  herd  with  narrow  ft>r«bMda,  racant  of  oar  glortooa  galna,    ^  \ 
Uk«  a  beaat  with  lowar  plaaaaraa,  Uk«  a  beaat  with  lower  pabia  I  / 

Mated  with  a  aqaalld  aarage— what  to  me  were  aon  or  dime  1 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  agea,  in  the  toremoat  <Uea  of  tlm*— 

I  thitt  rather  held  it  better  men  ahoald  periah  one  by  one. 

Than  that  earth  •boald  atand  at  gaie  like  Joahoa'a  moon  In  AJ^ioat 

Mot  In  vain  the  distance  beacons.    Forward,  forward  let  as  range. 
I>et  the  great  world  spin  forerer  down  the  ringing  groores  of  change 

Thru'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother-Ago  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  11(Ib  begun: 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh  the  Son— 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  fonnU  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy  yet 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall  I 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  falL 

Comes  a  vapor  (i-om  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  bcfuru  it,  in  its  brcaet  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Unll,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 


GODIVA. 

/  iMtt«t  for  the  train  at  Coventry; 
I  kv$tg  wWi  grvoma  and  porter*  on  the  bridrtt. 
To  vateh  the  three  taU  epiree;  and  there  I  ehaped 
The  etty^e  ancient  legend  into  thie: 


Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  wtii, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaz'd :  but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 


**  Tkra  flxl  th*  lo  b*r  innMMt  bower,  uU  ikctu 
Caciatp'd  tb«  w«dd«d  a^b*  of  hm  ML" 
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The  woman  of  a  tboasand  enmrners  back, 

Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  wlio  ruled 

In  Coventry:  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 

Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 

Their  children,  clamoring,  "If  we  pay,  we  starve!" 

She  Bought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 

About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone. 

His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 

A  yard  behind.    She  told  him  of  their  tears, 

And  pray'd  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve." 

Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 

For  such  as  theeer"—"Bnt  I  would  die,"  said  she. 

He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul  : 

Then  tlllip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 

"  O  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk !" — "  Alas '."  she  said, 

"But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 

And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  band. 

He  answer'd,  "Ride  you  naked  thro'  the  town, 

And  I  repeal  it;"  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 

He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

Bo  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind. 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people:  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street. 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing:  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr'd. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
tTnclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  grim  Earl's  gift;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud:  anon  she  shook  her  head. 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  hat<te ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  suttbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 
The  gateway;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity: 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  npon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame :  her  palft^y's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses:  the  blind  walls 
Were  M\  of  chinks  and  holes ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared :  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  lact,  Khe  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come. 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd— but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 
Were  shrivell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.    So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancell'd  a  sense  misused ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd :  and  all  at  once, 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  soond,  the  shameless 

noon 
Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  fV-om  a  bundred  towers. 
One  after  one:  but  even  then  she  gain'd 
Her  bower ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crown'd, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 


A  BTiLi.  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
"  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?" 


Then  to  the  still  small  voice  I  said: 
"  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made." 

To  which  the  voice  did  urge  reply: 

"To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  be  did  lio: 

"An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  bis  old  husk :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

"He  dried  bis  wings:  like  gauze  they  grew: 
Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew." 

I  said,  "When  first  the  world  began, 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran, 
And  in  the  sixth  she  moulded  man. 

"  She  gave  blm  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest, 
Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast." 

Thereto  the  silent  voice  replied: 
"Self-blinded  are  yon  by  your  pride: 
Look  np  thro'  night:  the  world  is  widoL 

"This  tmtb  within  thy  mind  rehearsci, 

That  in  a  boundless  universe 

Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 

"  Think  yon  this  mould  of  hopes  and  feacM 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 
In  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  f" 

It  spake,  moreover.  In  my  mind : 
"Tho'  thon  wert  scatter'd  to  the  wind, 
Tet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind." 

Then  did  my  response  clearer  fall : 
"  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
I#like  another,  all  in  all." 

To  which  he  answer'd  scoffingly: 
"Good  soul!  suppose  I  grant  it  thee. 
Who  '11  weep  for  thy  deficiency? 

"Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 

When  thy  peculiar  difference 

Is  cancell'd  in  the  world  of  sense  t" 

I  wonld  have  said,  "  Thou  canst  not  knot*  " 
But  my  full  heart,  that  work'd  below, 
Raln'd  thro'  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Again  the  voice  spake  unto  me: 
"Thou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery, 
Sorely,  't  were  better  not  to  be. 

"  Thine  angnlsh  will  not  let  thee  sleep. 

Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep: 

Tbon  canst  not  think  but  thon  wilt  weep. 

I  said,  "The  years  with  change  advance: 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  flrom  happier  chance. 

"  Some  turn  this  sickness  yet  might  take 
Ev'n  yet"    But  he:  "What  drug  can  make 
A  wither'd  palsy  cease  to  shake  f" 

I  wept,  "  Tho'  I  should  die,  I  know 
That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 
In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow; 

"  And  men,  thro'  novel  spheres  of  thought 
Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought. 
Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not." 


THE 
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**  Yet,"  Mid  the  Mcret  toIcs,  '^  loine  tiiM 
Sooner  or  later,  will  grajr  prime 
M«ke  tbjr  graM  boar  with  early  rime. 

"  Not  leae  iwlft  aoala  that  yearn  for  li|;ti(, 

HA|>t  after  bearen'a  starry  flight, 

Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

"  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  celU, 
The  tony  prickle  (Ire  the  dells, 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells." 

I  said  that  "all  the  years  InTent* 
Kach  month  is  Tariona  to  preeent 
The  world  with  some  development 

"Were  this  not  well,  to  bide  mine  hour, 
Tho'  watching  from  a  ruln'd  tower 
How  grows  the  day  of  human  power  t" 

"The  highest-mounted  mind,"  he  said, 
"Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread 
The  silent  summit  overhead. 

"Will  thirty  seasons  render  plain 
Those  lonely  lights  that  xtill  remain. 
Just  breaking  over  laud  and  mainf 

"Or  make  that  mom,  fW>m  his  cold  crowu 
And  crystal  silence  creeping  down. 
Flood  with  foil  daylight  glebe  and  town  t 

"  Forerun  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 

Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 

In  midst  of  knowledge,  dream'd  not  yet. 

"  Thou  hast  not  gained  a  real  height, 
Nor  art  thou  nearer  to  the  light, 
Becanse  the  scale'is  infinite. 

"  T  were  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak. 
Than  cry  for  strcngtb,  remaining  weak. 
And  seem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek. 

"  Moreover,  but  to  seem  to  find 

Asks  what  thou  lackest,  thought  resign'd, 

A  healthy  fhune,  a  quiet  mind." 

I  said,  "When  I  am  gone  away, 
*  He  dared  not  tarry,'  men  will  say. 
Doing  dishonor  to  my  clay." 

"This  is  more  vile,"  he  made  reply, 
"To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live  and  sigh, 
Thau  once  from  dread  of  pain  to  die. 

"  Sick  art  thon— a  divided  will 
Still  heaping  on  the  fear  of  ill 
The  fear  of  men,  a  coward  still. 

"  Do  men  love  theef    Art  thou  so  bound 
To  men,  that  how  thy  name  may  sound 
Will  vex  thee  lying  underground  f 

"  The  memory  of  the  wither'd  leaf 
In  end1ei<8  time  is  scarce  more  brief 
Than  of  the  gamer'd  Autumn-eheaf. 

"  Go,  vexed  Spirit,  sleep  in  trust ; 
The  right  ear,  that  is  flll'd  with  dust. 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  Just" 

"  Hard  task,  to  pluck  resolve,"  I  cried, 
"From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss,  or  scomfhl  pride  I 

"Nay  —  rather  yet  that  I  could  raise 
One  hope  that  warm'd  me  in  the  days 
While  still  I  yeam'd  for  human  praise. 
5 


"  When,  wide  In  soal  and  bold  of  toogne. 
Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  snag, 
The  distant  battle  flash'd  and  rung. 

"  I  sung  the  Joyfol  I>can  clear. 
And,  sitting,  buniiah'd  wllhoat  fear 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  die  spear— 

"  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife. 
To  war  with  fiUsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life— 

"  Some  hidden  principle  to  move, 

To  pat  together,  part  and  prove. 

And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love— 

"  As  (kr  as  might  be,  to  carve  ont 
Free  space  for  every  homan  doubt 
That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about— 

"To  search  thro'  all  I  felt  or  saw. 
The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe. 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law: 

"At  least  uot  rotting  like  a  weed. 
But  having  sows  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  forther  thought  and  deed, 

"To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws. 
Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause, 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause— 

"In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own. 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honor'd,  known. 
And  like  a  warrior  overthrown; 

"Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorions  tears. 
When,  soil'd  with  noble  dust  he  hears 
His  country's  war-song  thrill  bis  ears: 

"  Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  roll'd  in  smoke." 

"Yea!"  said  the  voice,  "thy  dream  was  good, 
While  thon  abodest  in  the  bud. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 

"  If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  honrf 

"  Then  comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  faL. 
Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  pall. 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all. 

"Yet  hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain, 
Link'd  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport  all  were  vain. 

"Thon  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth. 
So  were  thy  labor  little-worth. 

"That  men  with  knowledge  merely  play'd, 

I  told  thee— hardly  nigher  made, 

Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade; 

"Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind. 
Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find. 
That  bears  relation  to  the  mind. 

"For  every  worm  beneath  the  moon 
Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and  soon 
Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon. 

"Cry,  faint  not:  either  Truth  is  bom 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn. 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  tne  mom. 
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"  Cry,  faint  not,  climb :  tlie  Bnmmits  slope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope, 
Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope. 

"Sometimes  a  little  corner  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

"I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  And  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

"  If  straight  thy  tract,  or  if  oblique. 

Thou  know'st  not    Shadows  thou  dost  strike, 

Embracing  cloud,  Ixiou-like ; 

"And  owning  but  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor, 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

"Than  angels.    Cease  to  wail  and  brawl  1 
Wby  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  crawl  f 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all." 

"O  dull,  one-sided  voice,"  said  I, 
"Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  lie. 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  diet 

"I  know  that  age  to  age  succeeds, 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tougnes  aqd  dpeds, 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 

'*I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven, 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  Joy  that  mixes  man  with  Ueaven : 

"Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  itrMUD, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream ; 

"  Bnt  heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
Ev'n  lu  the  charnels  of  the  dead, 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head— 

"Which  did  accomplish  their  desire. 
Bore  and  forbore,  and  did  not  tire, 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  Are. 

"He  heeded  not  reviling  tones, 

Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans, 

Tho'  curs'd  and  scorn'd,  and  braised  with  stones : 

"  But  looking  upward,  full  of  grace. 
He  pray'd,  and  fk-om  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face." 

The  sullen  answer  slid  betwixt: 

"  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  flx'd, 

The  elements  were  kindlier  mlx'd." 

I  said,  "I  toil  beneath  the  curse, 
But,  knowing  not  the  universe, 
I  fear  to  slide  trota  bad  to  worse. 

"  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  And  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new : 

"  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  hence, 
Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense, 
Be  flx'd  and  froz'n  to  permanence: 

"For  I  go,  weak  from  snflering  here; 
Naked  I  go,  and  void  of  cheer : 
What  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear  T" 

"Consider  well,"  the  voice  replied, 

"  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  died ; 

Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain,  or  pride? 


"Will  he  obey  when  one  commands? 
Or  answer  should  one  press  his  bands? 
He  answers  not,  nor  understands. 

"His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast: 
There  is  no  other  thing  express'd 
Bnt  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

"His  lips  are  very  mild  and  meek: 
Xho'  one  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek. 
And  on  the  mouth,  he  will  not  speak. 

"His  little  daughter,  whose  sweet  face 
He  kiss'd,  taking  bis  last  embrace, 
Becomes  dishonor  to  her  race— 

"His  sons  grow  up  that  bear  hie  name. 
Some  grow  to  honor,  some  to  shame, — 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

"  He  will  not  hear  the  north-wind  rave, 
Nor,  moaning,  household  shelter  crave 
From  winter  rains  that  beat  his  grave. 

"High  up  the  vapors  fold  and  swim: 
About  him  broods  the  twilight  dim: 
The  place  he  knew  forgettelh  him." 

"  If  all  be  dark,  vagne  voice,"  I  said, 
"These  things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Nor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 

"The  sap  dries  up:  the  plant  declines. 

A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 

Know  I  not  Death?  the  outward  signs? 

"I  found  him  when  my  years  were  few; 
A  shadow  on  the  graves  I  knew, 
And  darkness  in  the  village  J9vr. 

"From  grave  to  grave  the  shadow  crept: 
In  her  still  place  the  morning  wept: 
Touch'd  by  his  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

"The  simple  senses  crown 'd  his  head: 
'Omega  1  thon  art  Lord,'  they  said, 
'We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead.' 

"Why,  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease. 
Should  that  plain  fact,  as  taught  by  tbesSv 
Not  make  him  sure  that  he  shall  cease? 

"Who  forged  that  other  influence. 

That  heat  of  inward  evidence. 

By  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense? 

"He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes, 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise. 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 

"Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly: 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery: 
He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

"  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  flnd. 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind. 

"He  seems  to  hear  a  Heavenly  Friend, 
And  thro'  thick  veils  to  apprehend 
A  labor  working  to  an  end. 

"The  end  and  the  beginning  vex 
His  reason :  many  things  perplex. 
With  motions,  checks,  and  counter-checks. 

"He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood 

At  such  strange  war  with  something  good. 

He  may  not  do  the  thing  he  would. 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 
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"  Heaven  open*  Inward,  chasms  jrawu, 
Vast  Images  In  glimmering  dawn, 
HalMiown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn. 

"Ah I  sore  within  him  nnd  without^ 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  And  It  out. 
There  must  |e  answer  to  bis  doubt. 

"  Bat  thou  canst  answer  not  again. 
With  thine  own  weapon  art  thon  slain, 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  but  In  Tain. 

"  The  doubt  would  rest,  I  dare  not  nolvo. 
In  the  same  circle  we  revoWe. 
Assurance  only  breeds  resolve." 

As  when  a  blllov^  blown  against, 

Falls  back,  the  voice  with  which  I  fenced 

A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced : 

"Where  wert  thou  when  thy  fnlher  play'd 
In  hi8  free  flcld,  and  pastime  made, 
A  merry  boy  In  sun  and  shade? 

"A  merry  boy  they  called  him  then. 
He  sat  upon  the  knees  of  men 
In  days  that  never  come  again. 

"  Before  the  little  dncta  began 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 

Their  courRC,  till  thou  wert  also  man : 

"  Who  took  a  wife,  who  rear'd  his  race. 
Whose  wrinkles  gather'd  on  his  face, 
Whose  tronbles  number  with  his  days: 

"A  life  of  nothings,  jiothlnf^-worth. 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth  I" 

\'  These  words,"  I  ssid,  "  are  like  the  rest, 
No  certain  clearness,  but  at  best 
A  vague  suspicion  of  the  breast : 

"  But  if  I  grant,  thou  might'st  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words  intend- 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end; 

"  Tet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold. 
Because  my  memory  Is  so  cold. 
That  I  first  was  in  human  mould? 

"  I  cannot  make  this  matter  plain. 
But  I  would  shoot,  howe'er  in  vain, 
A  random  arrow  from  the  brain. 

"  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  roundi 

"As  old  mythologies  relate. 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await 

The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  state. 

"  As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
Forget  the  dream  that  happens  then. 
Until  they  fall  in  trance  again. 

"  So  might  we.  If  our  state  were  such 

As  one  before,  remember  much, 

For  those  two  likes  might  meet  and  touch. 

"  But,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place. 
Some  legend  of  a  fallen  race 
Alone  might  hint  of  my  disgrace ; 

"Some  vague  emotion  of  delight 

In  gaxing  up  an  Alpine  height. 

Some  yearning  toward  the  lamps  of  night 

"  Or  if  thro'  lower  lives  1  came — 
Tho'  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  fhune- 


"I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot; 
Fur  Is  not  our  first  year  forgot  ? 
The  hannts  of  mflinory  •cho  not 

"  Aad  men,  whoM  rcMm  long  was  blind. 
From  cells  of  madnMS  anconflned, 
Oft  lose  whole  jcara  of  darker  mind. 

"  Much  more.  If  first  I  floated  ft«a^ 
As  naked  essence,  must  I  be 
Incompetent  of  memory : 

"For  memory  dealing  but  with  tlms^ 
And  he  with  matter,  could  she  climb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime? 

"Moreover,  something  Is  or  seems, 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams— 

"  Of  something  felt,  like  something  her* . 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where ; 
Sach  as  no  language  may  declare.' 

The  still  voice  laugh'd.    "  I  talk,"  said  he, 
"  Not  with  thy  dreams.    Suffice  it  thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality." 

"But  thou,"  said  I,  "hast  miss'd  thy  mar*. 
Who  sought'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark, 
By  making  all  the  horizon  dark. 

"Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 
This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensiM 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new? 

"Whatever  crazy  sorrow  salth. 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 

Has  ever  truly  long'd  fur  death. 

"  "T  Is  life,  whereof  onr  nerves  are  scant, 

0  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want" 

1  ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn. 
Then  fl»ld  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn : 
"  Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbath  morn." 

And  I  arose,  and  1  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  Increased 

With  freshness  In  the  daWning  east 

Like  soften'd  airs  that  blowing  steal. 
When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal. 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peaL 

On  to  God's  bouse  the  people  prest: 
Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest. 
Each  enter'd  like  a  welcome  guest 

One  walk'd  between  his  wife  and  child. 
With  measnr'd  footfall  firm  and  mild. 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good. 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secnre. 
The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure. 
Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

These  three  made  unity  so  sweet. 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat. 
Remembering  Its  ancient  heat 

I  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on: 
I  Kpoke,  but  answer  came  there  none 
The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 

A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 

A  little  whisper  silver-clear, 

A  mnrmnr,  "Be  of  better  cheer.* 
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THE  DAY-DREAM. 


As  ft'om  Bome  blissfal  neighborhood, 

A  notice  faintly  understood, 

"I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good." 

A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

"  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know." 

Like  an  iEolian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  mosic  that  it  makes: 

Such  seem'd  the  whisper  at  my  side: 

"What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice f"  I  cried. 

"A  bidden  hope,"  the  voice  replied: 

So  heavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower, 

To  feel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove, 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itaelf  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went, 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent. 

I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours,' 

The  slow  result  of  winter-showers : 

You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

I  wonder'd,  while  I  paced  along : 

The  woods  were  flll'd  so  fhll  with  song, 

There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong. 

So  variously  seem'd  all  things  wrought, 
I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  .voice, 
Thau  him  that  said,  "  Rejoice  1  rfjoicer 


THE  DAY-DREAM. 

PHOLOGDE. 

0  Lai>t  Floba,  let  me  speak: 

A  pleasant  hour  hu  past  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cbtek. 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming— and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream'd,  nntil  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm. 
The  reflex  of  a  legend  past. 

And  loooely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had. 

And  see  the  vision  that  I  saw. 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it    Turn  your  face. 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye— 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  trom  their  place. 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly.  \ 

THE  SLEEPING  PALACE. 
1. 
The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheat 

Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains: 
flere  rests  the  sap  within  the  leafi 

Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
Faint  shadows,  vapors  lightly  curl'd. 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come. 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 


2. 
Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns, 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  ball-hearths  the  festal  firee, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower, 

The  parrot  in  bis  gilded  wires. 

3. 

Roof -haunting  martins  warm  their  egge: 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd, 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily:  no  sound  is  made. 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kingn. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  walL 


Here  sits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees  half-drained ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  bis  task, 

The  maid-of-honor  blooming  fair: 
The  page  has  caught  her  ^and  in  his; 

Her  lips  kre  sever'd  as  to  speak : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss: 

The  bluBb  la  flz'd  upon  her  cheek. 


Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass. 

The  beams,  that  through  the  oriel  shiue. 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass. 

And  beaker  brimm'd  vi[it)i  «n|i>|e  wiue- 
Bach  baroo  ftt  the  banquet  aleepe,    ■>■  t. 

Grave  ftoes  gatber'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  most  have  beec  a  Jovial  king. 


All  round  a  hedge  npeboots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood : 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  gt«en 

Close-matted,  bar  and  brake  and  brier. 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  Jost  seen, 

High  np  the  topmost  palace-spire. 


When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again. 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh. 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  menf 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  Prince. 

THE  •SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 


Year  after  year  unto  her  feet. 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purpled  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown. 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearf 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm. 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 


The  silk  star-broider'd  coverlid 
Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 

Languidly  ever ;  and,  amid 
Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  roll'd. 


THE  DAY-DHEAM. 
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Glows  forth  eMh  •oftly-thadowvd  arm 

With  brieeleU  of  the  diAinond  bright : 
Her  eootUnt  beanty  dotb  inform 

with  loTe,  and  day  with  light 


She  eleepe :  her  breatbinga  are  not  beard 

la  palace  chambers  lu  apart. 
The  flragrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

That  Ue  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps :  on  either  hand  npswelU 

The  gold-fHnged  pillow  lightly  prest: 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest. 

THE  Arrival. 
1. 

An  precioos  things,  discorer'd  late. 

To  thoM  that  seek  Ihcm  ii<NUo  furth ; 
For  love  in  i«equcl  worlw  with  fate, 

And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 
He  traTels  tur  from  other  skies^ 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks — 
A  (klry  Prince,  with  Joyftil  eyes. 

And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 

8. 
The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass, 
Are  wither'd  in  the  thorny  clos^ 

Or  scattered  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  de«d, 

"They  perioh'd  in  their  daring  deeds." 
This  proverb  flashes  thro'  bis  head, 

"The  many  fail:  the  one  succeeds '* 


He  comes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks ; 

He  breaks  the  hedge ;  he  enters  there : 
The  color  flies  into  his  cheeks: 

He  tmsts  to  light  on  something  fair; 
Fbr  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

Abont  his  path,  aud  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper'd  voices  at  his  ear. 


More  cloee  and  close  his  footsteps  wind ; 

The  Magic  Mnsic  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  quiet  chamt)er  far  apart. 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark, 

He  stoops— to  kiss  her — on  his  knee. 
"Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark. 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be  1" 

THE  REVIVAL. 
1. 
A  tonch,  a  kiss  I  the  charm  was  snapt 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks. 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks; 
A  fkiller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hnbbub  shook  the  ball. 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt 


The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 

The  bntler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd. 
The  tire  phot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  aquall'd, 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife, 

The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd,  and  rlnrkt, 
And  ail  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract 


And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke, 

And  in  his  chair  himself  nprear'd, 
And  yawn'd,  and  nbbM  his  fece,  and  spoke, 

"  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  i 
How  say  you  t  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lapb" 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 

T  was  but  aa  after^oner'a  nai>. 


"  Pardy,"  ^tnm'd  the  king,  "  bnt  stUl 

My  Joints  are  something  stilT  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mention'd  half  an  hour  agot" 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain. 

In  ooorteoas  words  return 'd  reply: 
Bnt  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And|  smiling,  pat  the  question  by. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 
1. 
And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old: 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Aud  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  follow'd  him. 


"I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss  ;** 
"O  wake  forever,  love,"  she  hears, 

"O  love,  t  was  such  as  this  and  this." 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

The  twilight  melted  into  mom. 

8. 
"O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep!" 

"  O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  !" 
"O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep!" 

"  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  "■ 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapor  buoy'd  the  crescent-bark. 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change. 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 


"A  hundred  summers!  can  it  beT 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  where  t" 
"  O  seek  my  fiUher's  court  with  me. 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there." 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  fat  away 

Bc:Tond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night  across  the  day. 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  XoUow'd  him. 

MORAL. 
1. 
So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  if  yon  And  no  moral  there. 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  say. 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
O,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed  flower  that  simply  blowsT 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  7 


But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead. 
In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom«  may  find. 

According  as  his  humors  lead, 
A  meaning  snited  to  his  mind. 
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AMFHION. 


And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend ; 
80  't  were  to  cramp  its  use,  If  I 

Shoald  book  it  to  8ome  useful  end. 

L'ENVOI. 


Toa  shake  your  head.    A  random  string 

Your  fiuer  female  sense  offends. 
Well— were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends; 
To  pass  with  all  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men ; 
And  every  hundred  years  tb  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again  ^ 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars. 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore ; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show, 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hoars, 
The  vast  liepublics  that  may  grow, 

The  Federations  and  the  Powers; 
Titanic  forces  taking  birth 
In  divers  seasons,  divers  climes ; 
For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth. 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 

S. 

So  sleeping,  so  aronsed  from  sleep 
Thro'  sunny  decades  new  and  strange. 

Or  gay  qulnquenniads  would  we  reap 
The  flower  and  quintesaeDoe  of  change. 

8. 
Ah,  yet  would  I— and  would  I  might ! 

80  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take— 
Be  still  the  flrst  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  I 
For,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong. 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not  care ; 
You'd  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  Uke  iny  pleasure  tkere: 
And,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong, 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro'. 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perforce  will  still  revert  to  you; 
Nor  fluds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

All-graceful  head,  so  richly  curl'd. 
And  evermore  a  costly  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  brighter  world. 


For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 

Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hoar. 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 

In  enrol,  every  bod  to  flower, 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  waken'd  hopes  1 

What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  join'd  ? 
Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  of  the  pensive  mind ; 
Which  all  too  dearly  self-involved. 

Yet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me ; 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved. 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see: 
But  break  it.    In  the  name  of  wife, 

And  in  the  rights  that  name  may  give. 
Are  clasp'd  the  moral  of  thy  life, 

And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 

EPILOGUE. 

So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 
And,  if  you  find  a  meaning  there, 

O  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 
"  What  wonder,  if  he  thinks  me  fair  ?" 

What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise, 
To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight. 


Like  long-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise, 
That  float  thro'  Heaven,  and  cannot  light? 

Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 
By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue  — 

But  take  it — earnest  wed  wiih  sport. 
And  either  sacred  unto  you. 


AMPHION. 

Ht  father  left  a  park  to  me. 

But  it  is  wild  and  barren, 
A  garden  too  with  scarce  a  tree 

And  waster  than  a  warren : 
Yet  say  the  neighbors  when  they  call. 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land. 
And  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  the  woodland. 

O  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great 

In  days  of  old  Amphion, 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

Nor  cared  for  seed  or  scion  1 
And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great. 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber. 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

And  fiddled  in  the  timber! 

T  Is  said  be  had  a  tnnefhl  tongue. 

Such  happy  intonation, 
Wherever  he  sat  down  and  song 

He  left  a  small  planUtion ; 
Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  ap  his  forlorn  pipes, 
The  goaty  oak  began  to  move. 

And  fioauder  into  hornpipes. 

The  moontain  stlrr'd  Its  bushy  crown, 

And,  as  tradition  teaches. 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches : 
And  briony-vine  and  ivy-wreath 

Ran  forward  to  his  rhyming. 
And  from  the  valleys  nnderi)eatb 

Came  little  copses  climbing. 

The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragrant  hair, 

The  bramble  cast  her  berry, 
The  gin  within  the  juniper 

Began  to  make  him  merry. 
The  poplars.  In  long  order  due. 

With  cypress  promenaded. 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded. 

Came  wet-shot  alder  from  the  wave. 

Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie; 
Each  pluck'd  his  one  foot  from  the  gnn, 

Poussetting  with  a  sloe-tree: 
Old  elms  came  breakhig  from  the  vine. 

The  vine  stream'd  out  to  follow. 
And,  sweating  rosin,  plnmp'd  the  pine 

From  many  a  cloudy  hollow. 

And  was  n't  it  a  sight  to  see, 

When,  ere  his  song  was  ended. 
Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree. 

The  country-side  descended ; 
And  shepherds  from  the  mountain-eave? 

Look'd  down,  half-pleased,  half-frighten'd. 
As  dash'd  about  the  drunken  leaves 

The  random  sunshine  lighten'd.' 

O,  nature  first  was  fresh  to  men, 
And  wanton  without  measure; 

So  youthftal  and  so  flexile  then, 
Yoa  moved  her  at  yoar  pleasore. 
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Twang  ont,  my  flddia  I  thaka  tha  twl|^ ! 

And  make  her  danca  allandauoa : 
Blow,  flnta,  and  allr  the  allff-aat  aprlga, 

And  acirrhoaa  rooU  and  tandona.    ' 

Tta  vain  I  In  anch  a  braaay  ag« 

I  eonld  not  move  a  thiatle ; 
Tba  very  sparrowa  In  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whittle; 
Or  at  the  moat,  when  three-parta^ick 

With  atmmming  and  with  scraping, 
A  Jackaaa  beehawa  ttom  the  r'.ck, 

The  paaalve  oxen  gaping. 

Bat  what  ia  that  I  hear?  a  aonnd 

Like  sleepy  counsel  pleading: 
O  Lord  I— 't  is  in  my  nelgbbor'a  groond, 

The  modem  Musen  reading. 
They  read  Botanic  Traatises, 

And  Works  on  Gardoning  through  there. 
And  Methodii  nf  triinaplantinj;  trees. 

To  look  as  ir  they  grew  there. 

The  wither'd  Misses !  how  they  proae 

O'er  Imoks  of  travell'd  seamen. 
And  show  yon  slips  of  all  that  grows 

From  England  to  Van  Diemen. 
They  read  in  arbors  dipt  and  cut, 

And  alleys,  faded  pinceo, 
By  squares  of  tropic  summer  shut 

And  warm'd  in  crystal  cases. 

But  these,  tho*  fed  with  carcftil  dirt. 

Are  neither  green  nor  sappy ; 
Half-conscious  of  the  Koi'dt-'u-^quirt, 

The  spindling  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 

That  blows  upon  it«  mountain. 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 

Beside  its  native  fountain. 

And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  toil. 

And  years  of  cultivation. 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom: 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  bloaaom. 


WILL  WATERPROOFS  LYRICAL   MON- 
OLOGUE. 

MADE    AT   THE   COCK. 

0  n.ntp  bead-waiter  at  The  Cock, 
To  which  I  most  resort, 

faow  goes  the  time  ?     T  is  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port : 
But  let  it  not  be  such  ae  that 

You  set  before  chance-comers. 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  taX 

On  Lusitauian  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind, 
And  whisper  lovely  wordc,  and  nae 

Her  influence  on  the  mind, 
To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymes, 

Kre  they  be  half-forgotten; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times, 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

1  pledfre  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 
Her  laurel  in  the  wine,' 

And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  Upe, 
These  fovor'd  lips  of  mine ; 


Until  the  charm  Imt*  power  to  make 
New  lifeblood  warm  the  boaom, 

And  barren  commoDptaoea  break 
In  Axil  and  kladljr  bloaeom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board ; 

Her  gradual  tluKoni  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  maater<hord 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  wishea,  gboaU  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  aiM>cmbIc ; 
And  that  chlld'H  heart  within  the  maol 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Thro'  many  an  hoar  of  summer  tuna 

By  many  pleasant  ways. 
Against  tta  fountain  upward  raiu 

The  current  of  my  daya; 
I  klaa  the  lipt  I  once  have  kias'd  j 

The  gaa-llgbt  wavers  dimmer ; 
And  softly,  thro'  a  vinoua  mist. 

My  college  friendships  glimmer. 

I  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  aenee, 

Unboding  critic-pen, 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence. 

Which  vexes  public  men. 
Who  hold  their  bands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  which  all  deny  them,— 
Who  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry, 

And  all  the  world  go  by  them. 

Ah  yet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake. 

Tho'  fortune  clip  my  winga, 
I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

Half-views  uf  nicu  and  things 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood; 

There  mnst  be  stormy  weather  t 
But  for  some  true  result  of  good 

All  parties  work  together. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes. 

If  old  things,  there  are  new ; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true. 
Let  raflfs  be  rife  iu  prose  and  rhyme. 

We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons. 
As  on  this  whirligig  of  Time 

We  circle  with  the  seasons. 

This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid : 

With  fair  horizons  bound  t 
This  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shatie 

Comes  ont,  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And,  set  in  Heaven's  third  story, 
I  look  at  all  things  as  they  are, 

But  thro'  a  kind  of  glory. 


Head-waiter,  honor'd  by  the  gneat 

Half-mused,  or  reeling-ripe. 
The  pint,  you  brought  me,  waa  the  beat 

That  ever  came  from  pipe. 
But  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise. 

My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stiffer. 
Is  there  some  magic  In  the  place? 

Or  do  my  peptics  diflrerf 

For  since  I  came  to  live  and  learn, 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  ever  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  my  head, 
Which  bears  a  aeason'd  brain  abont, 

Unsnbject  to  confusion, 
Tho'  soak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  ont. 

Thro'  every  convolution. 

For  I  am  of  a  numerous  hoaae, 
With  many  kinsmen  gay, 
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Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse, 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay: 
Each  month,  a  birthday  coming  on, 

We  drink  defying  trouble. 
Or  Bometimes  two  would  meet  in  one, 

And  then  we  drank  it  double. 

Whether  the  vintage,  yet  onkept, 

Had  relish  flery-new, 
Or,  elbow-deep  in  sawdust,  slept, 

As  old  as  Waterloo ; 
Or  Btow'd  (when  classic  Canning  died) 

In  musty'  bins  and  chambers. 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  side 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  Jolly  Muse,  it  is  1 

She  answer'd  to  ray  call, 
She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this, 

Is  all-in-all  to  all: 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat, 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker. 
Used  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 

The  waiter's  bands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout, 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 
He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally; 
I  think  he  came  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  valley. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modem  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg, 

And  cramm'd  a  plumper  crop; 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow'd  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  fi'om  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 

A  private  life  was  all  his  joy. 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw 
A  soraething-pottlc-bodied  boy 

That  knuckled  at  the  taw: 
He  Btoop'd  and  clutch'd  him,  fair  and  good, 

Flew  over  roof  and  casement: 
His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  for  sheer  amazement. 

But  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe,  and  spire. 

And  follow'd  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire, 

Came  crowing  over  Thames. 
Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  they  bore. 

Till,  where  the  street  grows  straiter, 
One  flx'd  forever  at  the  door, 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


But  whither  would  my  fancy  goT 

How  out  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks! 
"Tis  but  a  steward  of  the  can. 

One  8hade  more  plump  than  common ; 
As  Just  and  mere  a  serving-man 

As  any,  bom  of  woman. 

I  ranged  too  high :  what  draws  me  down 

Into  the  common  day  ? 
Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown, 

Which  I  shall  have  to  pay  f 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first. 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit  (my  empty  glass  reversed), 

And  thrumming  on  the  table: 


Half  fearful  that,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task ; 
Lest  of  the  fulness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  fiask: 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare, 

To  prove  myself  a.  poet ; 
But,  while  I  plan  and  plan,  my  hair 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

So  fares  it  since  the  years  began. 

Till  they  be  gather'd  up ; 
The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  can, 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup: 
And  others'  follies  teach  us  not. 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches ; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone ! 

We  know  not  *hat  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  'tis  gone, 

'Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go. 
*TiB  gone:  a  thousand  snch  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces, 
And  fkH'n  Into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 

Go,  therefore,  thou !  thy  betters  went 

Long  ^ince,  and  came  no  more : 
With  peals  of  genial  clamor  sent 

From  many  a  tavem-door, 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters ; 
The  tavera-bours  of  mighty  wits,— 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the  Poet's  words  and  lookv 

Had  yet  their  native  glow: 
Not  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd 

He  flasb'd  his  random  speeches ; 
Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana,  swarm'd 

His  literary  leeches. 

So  mix  forever  with  the  past. 

Like  all  good  things  on  earth  I 
For  should  I  prize  thee,  conld'st  tbon  UsU 

At  half  thy  real  worth? 
I  hold  it  good,  good  things  should  pass: 

With  time  I  will  not  quarrel: 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  glass 

That  makes  me  maudlin-moral. 


Head-waiter  of  the  chop-house  here, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
I  too  must  part :  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  snck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  lack 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots: 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  pence 

Go  down  among  the  pots: 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

We  tret,  we  fume,  would  shift  otir  skins, 

V^uld  quarrel  with  our  lot: 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins. 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot; 
To  come  and  go,  and  come  again, 

Returning  like  the  pewit. 
And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen, 

That  trifle  with  the  craet. 


TO 
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Live  loBg,  era  ftrom  thy  topmcMt  head 

The  thlck-eet  haael  diea ; 
Long,  ere  the  hatetal  erow  ihtll  tread 

The  oornen  of  thine  eyea : 
Live  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  cheat 

Our  ehangeftil  eqolnoxea. 
Till  mellow  Death,  like  acme  late  gneat, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxea. 


Bat  when  he  calls,  and  thoa  ahalt 

To  pace  the  gritted  floor. 
And,  laying  down  an  anctaoas 

or  Ufa,  ahalt  earn  no  man : 
No  carved  croaa-bonea,  the  typea  of  Death, 

Shall  ahow  thee  past  tft  Heaven; 
Bot  carved  croea-pipoN  and,  nndemeath, 

A  pint-pot,  neatly  graven. 


TO 


AFTKK  RBADIlTO  A  UFB  A9D  LBTTER8. 

"  CoTMd  b*  b*  that  BMTW  mj  bon«." 

BittuftMTi'i  Mfilapk. 

Yoo  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name, 
If  snch  be  worth  the  wiunlug  now. 
And  f^in'd  a  laurel  for  yoar  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim ; 

But  yon  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  nnrecordlng  Arienda, 

A  dcedftil  life,  a  silent  voice: 

And  yon  have  misa'd  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  thoee  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown  : 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clown 

Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  Poet  cannot  die 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
But  round  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 

Begina  the  scandal  and  the  cry: 

"  Proclaim  the  fgialta  he  would  not  show : 
Break  lock  and  seal:  betray  the  trust: 
Keep  nothing  sacred :  't  is  but  Just 

The  many-headed  beast  should  know." 

Ah  shameless !  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleased  as  from  its  worth ; 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth. 

No  blazon'd  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best: 
Hia  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 
My  Shakespear^s  cnrae  on  clown  and  knave 

Who  will  not  let  hia  ashea  rest  I 

Who  "make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier. 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates. 
For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  waits 

To  tear  hia  heart  before  the  crowd ! 


LADY  CLARE. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow. 
And  clonds  are  bi^hent  tip  in  air. 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  Illy-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn: 
Lovers  long-betroth'd  were  they: 


They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  mom  ■ 
Ood'a  bleiaLpg  on  the  day ! 

'"He  doea  not  love  me  Ibr  my  birth, 
Nor  for  my  landa  so  broad  and  fair : 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  la  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  thera  came  old  Alice  the  nnree. 
Said,  "Who  was  thia  that  went  (h>m  theef 

"  It  was  my  coaain,"  aaid  Lady  Clare, 
"To-morrow  he  weda  with  me." 

"  O  Ood  be  thahk'd  I"  aaid  Alice  the  narse, 
"That  all  cpmes  round  so  Just  and  fitlr: 

Lord  Ronald  la  heir  of  all  yoar  lands. 
And  yoa  ara  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Are  ye  out  of  yoar  mind,  mt  nnrae,  my  nnr»e  »■ 
Said  Lady  Clare,  "  that  ye  speak  so  wild  V 

"As  Ood  *s  above,"  aaid  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  I  speak  the  trnth :  yoa  ara  my  child. 

"  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breMt  i 
I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  I 

I  buried  her  like  my  own  aweet  child« 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead." 

"Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

0  mother,"  she  said,  "  if  this  be  true. 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  yean  firom  his  due." 

"Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life, 

And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 
When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"  If  I'm  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  oflT,  pull  off,  the  broach  of  gold, 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

"  Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse. 

"But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 
She  said  "Not  so:  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

"  Nay  now,  what  faith  7"  said  Alice  the  nnr»e, 
"The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 

"And  he  shall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 
"Tho'  I  should  die  to-night" 

"Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  I 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinn'd  for  thee." 
"O  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 

"So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  msset  gown. 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare: 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  bronght 

Leapt  up  fk-om  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand. 

And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  fVom  his  tower: 
"  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  1 

Why  come  yon  drest  like  a  village  maid. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  f" 

"  If  I  come  dreat  like  a  village  maid, 

1  am  bnt  as  my  fortunes  are: 
I  am  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 

"And  not  the  Lady  CUre." 
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"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed, 

Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Roiiald, 
"Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail: 
She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laugh 'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn : 
He  turn'd,  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood: 

"If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 
And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  next  in  blood— 

"If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 
And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn. 
And  you  shall  etill  be  Lady  Clare." 


ST.  AGNES. 

Dxxp  on  ihe  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon: 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  1 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward. 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  bonrs 

Ttiat  lead  me  to  my  Lord : 


Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies. 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark. 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
Su  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord !  and  lar. 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors  ; 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 

And  strews  her  lights  below. 
And  deepens  on  and  npl  the  gates 

Roll  back,  ahd  far  within    . 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide— 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea— 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride' 


*  Dwp  00  the 

An  ^wUisg  to  th«  mooa.' 


SIK  GAIiAIIAD. 


The  Ui- 


SIR  GALAHAD. 


Mt  good  bllae  carves  the  casqaes  of  men, 

My  tongh  lance  throstetb  sure,' 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  Is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrllleth  high. 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  (kvors  fall  1 
For  {hem  I  battle  to  the  end. 

To  save  trova  shame  and  thrall: 
Bat  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine: 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  band  in  mine. 
More  bonnteons  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  1  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  TCflselB  quirkle  clean. 


The  shrfll  bell  ringo,  the  censer  swing*, 
And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  And  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board:  no  helmsman  steers i 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light  I 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  White, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  '.  blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go. 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,  spins  from  brand  and  mail 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields: 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens<and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight— to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear  ; 
I  yearn  to  hyeathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  In  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odors  haont  my  dreams; 
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TO  E.  L.— THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 


And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 
This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  toucb'd,  are  torn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
"O  JOBt  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on !  the  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

Until  I  And  the  holy  Grail. 


TO  E.  L.,  ON  HIS  TRAVELS  IN  GREECE. 

Illyrian  woodlands,  ec|ioing  falls 
Of  water,  sheets  of  summer  glass, 
The  long  divine  Penelan  pass. 

The  vast  Akrokerannian  walls, 

Tomohrit,  Athos,  all  things  bir, 
With  such  a  pencil,  such  a  pen, 
You  shadow  forth  to  distant  men, 

I  read  aud  felt  that  I  was  there: 

And  trust  me  while  i  tum'd  the  page, 
And  track'd  you  still  on  classic  groond, 
I  grew  in  gladness  till  I  found 

My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 

For  me  the  torrent  ever  poar'd 
Aud  glisten'd— here  and  there  alone 
The  broad-limb'd  Gods  at  random  thrown 

By  fountain-urns ;— and  Naiads  oar'd 

A  glimmering  shoulder  under  gloom 

Of  cavern  pillars ;  on  the  swell 

The  silver  Illy  heaved  and  fell; 
And  many  a  slope  was  rich  in  bloom 

Prom  him  that  on  the  monntain  lea 
By  dancinf;  rivulets  fed  his  flocks, 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  roclo, 

And  fluted  to  the  morning  sea. 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 

In  her  ear  he  whispers  gayly, 

"  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell. 
Maiden,  I  have  watch'd  thee  daily, 

And  I  think  thou  lov'st'me  well" 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter, 

"There  is  none  I  love  like  thee." 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter, 

Arid  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter, 

Presses  his  without  reproof: 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar. 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
"I  can  make  no  marriage  present; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life." 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand  ; 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing. 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses. 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 


"  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell." 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse. 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  great. 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearpr: 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer. 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their  days. 
O  but  she  will  love  him  truly ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home; 
She  will  order  all  things  "duly. 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 
Thus  her  heart  T«Joices  greatly. 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before: 
Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur. 

When  they  answer  to  his  call. 
While  be  treads  with  footstep  firmer. 

Leading  on  fh>m  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine, 
Prondly  turns  he  round  and  kindly, 

"All  of  this  Is  mine  and  thine." 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty. 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free. 
Not  a  lord  iu  all  the  cutmty 

Is  BO  great  a  lord  as  he. 
All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  f^om  brow  to  diin: 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over  • 

Pule  again  as  death  did  prove; 
But  be  clasp'd  her  like  a  lover. 

And  he  cbeer'd  her  sou(  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Tho'  at  times  her  spirits  sank : 
Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank : 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  be. 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady. 

And  the  people  loved  her  mnch. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her. 

And  perplex'd  iier,  uight  and  mom. 
With  the  burden  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  bom. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter. 

As  she  murmur'd,  "O,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter. 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  I" 
So  she  droop'd  aud  droop'd  before  him. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him. 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early. 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down, 
Deeply  moum'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her. 

And  be  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
"Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest 
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EDWARD  GRAY. 

SwsKT  Bnun*  MoraUnd  of  yondor  town 
Met  me  waUdng  on  yonder  way, 

**And  hare  you  lost  yoor  heart  T"  ahe  mIi): 
*'Asd  are  yon  married  yet,  Kdward  Gray  f" 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  spoke  to  me: 
Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  away : 

"Sweet  Emma  Moreland,  lore  no  more 
Call  touch  the  heart  of  Mward  Qray. 

"Ellen  Adair  she  loved  me  well, 
Against  her  (kthcr'a  and  mother's  will : 

To-0ay  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  wept. 
By  Ellen's  grave,  on  tho  windy  hllL 

"  Shy  she  wa^  and  I  thought  her  cold ; 

Thonght  her  proud,  and  fled  orer  the  sea ; 
Flll'd  I  w(U)  with  folly  and  Kpite, 

When  Ellen  Adair  was  dying  for  me. 

-*  Cmel,  cruel  the  words  I  said ! 
Cruelly  came  they  back  to-day: 


'Yon  Ye  too  slight  and  flckle,'  I  said, 
"To  tfonbto  the  bMrt  of  Edward  Qray.' 

"There  I  put  my  ikoe  in  the  grass— 
Whinper'd,  *  Listen  to  my  despair: 

I  repent  me  of  all  I  did ; 
Speak  a  litUe,  Ellen  Adair  I' 

"  Then  I  took  a  pencil  and  wrote 
On  the  mossy  stone,  as  I  Isy, 

*Here  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  i 
And  bete  the  heart  of  Edward  Oray  I' 

"  Love  may  come,  and  lore  may  go, 
And  fly,  like  a  bird,  fW>m  tree  to  tree  i 

But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more, 
Till  Ellen  Adair  come  back  to  me. 

"Bitterly  wept  I  over  the  stone; 

Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  awa^f : 
There  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  1 

And  there  the  heart  of  Edward  Qray  I" 


"SwMl  &»»  UoreUnd  tpoke  to  mc: 
Bittorljr  wMplng  I  toni'd  aw*;." 


sm  LAUNCELOT  AND  QUEEN  GUINE- 
VERE. 

A    FRAGKENT. 

LiKF.  sonls  that  balance  Joy  and  pain, 
With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  in  a  sunlit  fall  oi  rain. 

In  crystal  vapor  everywhere 
Blue  isles  of  heaven  langh'd  between, 
And,  far  In  forest-de^w  nnseen. 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gatber'd  green 

Prom  draughts  of  balmy  ain 


Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  sonp: 
Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong: 
Sometimes  the  sparhawk,  wheel'd  along, 
Hush'd  all  the  groves  trom  fear  of  wrong: 

By  grassy  capes  with  fhller  sound 
In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran, 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan, 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

Then,  In  the  boyhood  of  the  year. 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Ouinevar* 
Rode  thro'  the  coverts  of  the  deer, 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clsai; 
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A  FAREWELL.— THE  VISION  OF  SIN. 


She  seem'd  a  part  of  Joyoue  Spring; 
A  gown  of  grass-green  silk  she  wore, 
Buckled  with  golden  clasps  before; 
A  light-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore 

Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net, 

Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 

In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 

Her  cream- white  mule  his  pastern  set; 

And  fleeter  now  she  ekimm'd  the  plains 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

With  jingling  bridle-reins. 

As  she  fled  fast  thro'  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid: 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 

The  rein  with  dainty  flnger-tipa, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  In  one  Idsa 

Upon  her  perfect  lips. 


A  FAREWELL. 

Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 
Thy  tribute  wave  deliver: 

No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 
Forever  and  forever. 


Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet  then  a  river: 
Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 

Forever  and  forever. 

But  l)ere  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree. 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 

And  here  by  thee  will  bum  the  bee, 
Forever  and  forever. 

A  thousand  sans  will  stream  on  thee, 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver; 

But  not  by  thee  my  stepa  shall  be, 
Forever  and  forever. 


THE  VISION  OF  SIN. 

1. 
T  HAD  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late: 
A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  palace-gate, 
fie  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would  have  flown. 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin, 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in. 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes. 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise: 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips — 
As  when  the  snn,  a  crescent  of  eclipse. 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and  capes — 
Suffused  them,  sitting,  lying,  languid  shapes. 
By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and  piles  of 
grapes. 

2. 

Then  methongbt  I  heard  a  mellow  sound. 
Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground ; 
Narrowing  in  to  where  they  sat  assembled 
Low  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled, 
Wov'n  in  circles:  they  that  heard  it  sigh'd. 
Panted  hand  in  hand  with  faces  pale, 


Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  replied  i 

Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide 

Sleet  of  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail ; 

Then  the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and  diedr 

Rose  again  from  where  it  seem'd  to  fail, 

Storm'd  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale ; 

Till  thronging  in  and  in,  to  where  they  waited. 

As  't  were  a  hundred-throated  nightingale, 

The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbb'd  and  pair 

Uted; 
Ran  into  Its  giddiest  whiri  of  sound. 
Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles, 
Purple  gauzes,  golden  hazes,  liquid  mazea, 
Flung  the  torrent  rainbow  round: 
Then  they  started  from  their  places. 
Moved  with  violence,  changed  in  hue. 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces. 
Half-invisible  to  the  view. 
Wheeling  with  precipiute  paces 
To  the  melody,  till  they  flew. 
Hair,  and  eyes,  and  limbs,  and  faces. 
Twisted  hard  in  fierce  embraces, 
Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 
Dash'd  together  in  blinding  dew: 
Till,  kill'd  with  some  luxurious  agony, 
The  nerve-dissolving  melody 
Flutter'd  headlong  from  the  sky. 

8. 
And  then  I  look'd  np  toward  a  mountain-tract. 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and  Uwn: 
I  saw  that  every  morning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
God  made  himself  an  awfhl  rose  of  dawn. 
Unheeded :  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold. 
From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly  drawing  nenc 
A  vapor  heavy,  hneless,  formless,  cold. 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and  year. 
Unheeded:  and  I  thought  I  would  have  spoken, 
And  warned  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too  late : 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  noL    Mine  was  brokl>r^ 
When  that  cold  vapor  touch'd  the  palace  gate. 
And  link'd  again.    I  saw  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as  death. 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wither'd  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  min'd  Inn,  and  said : 


"  Wrinkled  hostler,  grim  and  thin  i 
Here  la  cnstom  come  your  way; 

Take  my  brnte,  and  lead  him  in, 
Stuff  his  rlbe  with  mouldy  hay. 

"Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast! 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed; 
What!  the  flower  of  life  is  past: 

It  is  long  before  you  wed. 

"Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour. 
At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath! 

Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour, 
Let  us  hob-and-nob 'With  Death. 

"I  am  old,  but  let  me  drink; 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine  -, 
I  remember,  when  I  think. 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

"  Wine  is  good  for  shrivell'd  llpe. 
When  a  blanket  vn-nps  the  day, 

When  the  rotten  woodland  drips. 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  clay. 

"  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame. 

Cheek  by  jowl,  and  ^nee  by  knee : 
What  care  I  for  any  naroef 

What  for  order  or  degree? 


THE  VISION  OF  SIN. 


'.'  Lot  me  acraw  thM  op  »  peg  i 
L«t  mp  looM  thy  tongne  wtth  wioet 

Calleatlboa  tlut  thing  a  leg r 
Which  la  thinnest  f  thine  or  mine  f 

"  Tltoa  nhalt  not  be  aared  by  worka : 

TlioQ  httot  been  m  tinner  too : 
Kulu'd  tmnica  on  wither'd  forka, 

Empty  acarecrowa,  I  and  yoal 

"Pill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  ran: 

Have  a  ronae  before  the  murn: 
Brery  moment  dlen  a  man, 

Every  moment  on«»lB  bom. 

"  We  are  men  of  min'd  blood ; 

Therefore  comea  It  we  are  wtaa. 
Flah  are  we  that  love  the  mn^ 

Blalng  to  no  Cancy-fliea. 

"Name  and  (hmel  to  fly  anbllme 

Through  the  courts,  the  campe,  the  achools. 
Is  to  be  the  bnll  of  Time, 

Bandied  In  the  hands  of  foola. 

"  Friendship  I— to  be  tw)  In  one- 
Let  the  canting  liar  ^xk  I 

Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 
How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

"  Virtue  !— to  be  good  and  Just — 

Every  heart,  when  ttifted  well, 
la  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 

Mix'd  with  cunniu^  sparks  of  hell. 

"  6 1  we  two  as  well  can  look 

Whited  thonght  and  cleanly  life 
As  the  priest,  above  his  book 

Leering  at  his  neighbor's  wife. 

"Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can: 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom: 
Every  moment  dies  a  man, 

Every  moment  one  is  bom. 

"Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave; 

They  are  flU'd  with  idle  spleen ; 
Rising,  falling,  like  a  wave. 

For  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 

"He  that  roars  for  liberty 

Faster  binds  a  tyrant's  power; 
And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 

Forces  on  the  freer  hour. 

"Fill  the  can,  and  fill  the  cup: 

All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  but  dust  that  rises  up. 

And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

"Greet  her  with  applausive  breath, 

Freedom,  gayly  doth  she  tread ; 
In  her  right  a  civic  wreath, 

In  her  left  a  human  head 

"No,  I  love  not  what  is  new; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  honse : 
And  I  think  we  know  the  hue 

Of  that  cap  upon  her  brows. 

"  Let  her  go  I  her  thirst  she  slakes 
Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs: 

Then  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes 
On  the  first-born  of  her  sons. 

'•  Drink  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool- 
Visions  of  a  perfect  State : 

Drink  we,  last,  the  public  fool, 
Frantic  love  and  frantic  hate. 

"Chant  me  now  some  wicked  staves 
Till  thy  drooping  conrage  rise, 


And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Ulimmer  In  thy  rbeamy  eyee. 

"  Pear  not  thon  to  looaa  thy  toogoa  i 

Set  thy  hoary  fludea  free ; 
What  la  loathsome  to  tha  yoang 

Savora  well  to  thee  aiid  me. 

"Change,  reverting  to  the  yean, 
Wbcu  thy  nerves  could  undentaiui 

What  there  la  In  loving  tears, 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

"Tell  me  tales  of  thy  first  love- 
April  hopes,  the  fools  of  chance: 

Till  the  graves  begin  to  move, 
And  the  dead  b^ln  to  dance. 

"Fill  the  can,  and  fill  the  cup: 
All  the  windy  ways  ot  men 

Are  but  dust  that  rises  up, 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

"Trooping  fhim  their  mouldy  dens 
The  chap-fallen  circle  spreada: 

Welcome,  fellow-citirens, 
Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  i 

"  You  are  bones,  and  what  of  thalT 

Every  face,  however  fUU, 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  flit, 

Is  but  modell'd  on  a  skull. 

"Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex! 

Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones, 
Madam— if  I  know  your  ocx. 

From  the  faal^oa  of  your  bones. 

"  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye — nor  yet  your  lip; 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 

"Lol  God's  4ikene88— the  ground-pin:  . 

Neither  modell'd,  glazed,  or  framt-u 
Bubs  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  man, 

Far  too  naked  to  be  shamed  1 

"  Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 
While  we  keep  a  little  breath  1 

Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance  I 
Hob-and-nob  with  brother  Death  I 

"Thon  art  mazed,  the  night  is  long, 
And  the  longer  night  is  near: 

What!  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  Jest  is  dear. 

"Youthftil  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all, 
When  the  locks  are  crisp  and  enrl'd 

Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

"  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can ! 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn! 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  o^;nan : 

Tet  we  will  not  die  forlorn." 


The  voice  grew  faint :  there  came  a  fhrther  change 
Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mountain-range: 
Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with  wormt>. 
And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms; 
By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of  dross. 
Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patch'd  with  moss. 
Then  some  one  spake :  "  Behold :  it  was  a  crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with  time." 
Another  said:  "The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  crime  of  malice,  a&d  is  equal  blame." 
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THE  EAGLE. 


And  one :  "  He  had  not  wholly  qnench'd  his  power ; 
A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour." 
At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit,  "Is  there  any  hope?" 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high  land, 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand; 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
Ood  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 


Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wonldst  not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry; 
But  then,  go  by. 

Child,  If  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  nnblest: 
Wed  whom  thon  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of  Time, 

And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pan  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie: 
Go  by,  go  by. 


THE    EAGLE. 

FRAGMENT. 

Hb  clasps  the  crcg  with  hooked  hands ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
ftlQg'd  with  the  azure  woild,  be  stands. 


The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave 
Yon  orange  sunse't  waning  slow: 

From  fringes  of  the  faded  eve, 
O,  happy  planet,  eastward  got 

Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow 
Thy  silver  sister-world,  and  rise 
To  glass  herself  in  dewy  eyes 

That  watch  me  from  the  glen  below. 

Ah,  bear  me  with  thee,  lightly  borne, 
Dip  forward  under  starry  light, 

And  move  me  to  my  marriage-mom. 
And  round  again  to  liappy  night 


Bbbak,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongne  could  ntter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  be  sbonU  with  his  sister  at  play  1 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  h«  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  baf  1 


-'^..'i^^^ 


■  Break,  break,  break, 
Ob  thy  cold  gnj 


THE  BBQOAB  MAID.— TUB  POETS  SONG. 
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And  the  •Utaly  ihlpa  go  on 
To  UmIK  harm  nnder  th«  hill : 

Bot  O  for  the  touch  of  •  vanlih'd  hand, 
And  the  eound  of  a  Toice  that  is  sttU  I 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  (bot  of  thy  craga,  O  Sea  I 
Bat  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  ia  dead 

WIU  nerer  come  back  to  me. 


THE  BEGOiMt  BIAID. 

Hkb  anna  acroaa  her  breaat  ehe  laid ; 

She  waa  mora  flilr  than  worda  can  aay: 
Barefooted  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Copbetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down, 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  tier  way ; 
**  It  la  no  wonder,"  said  the  lords, 

"  She  la  more  beantUhl  than  day." 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 
She  in  her  poor  attire  waa  seen: 

One  praised  bcr  aiiklef>,  one  her  eyes, 
One  her  dark  hair  and  lavesome  mien. 


So  sweet  a  flwa^  mtA  •agtl  graee, 
In  all  that  land  had  never  beant 

Copbetua  aware  a  ruyal  oath : 
"  Thla  beggar  maid  ahall  be  mjr 


THE  POET'S  SQUQ. 

Tbb  rain  had  fkllen,  the  Poet  aroee, 

lie  paaa'd  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gatee  of  the  mui. 

And  warea  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat, 
And  he  aat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place. 

And  chanted  a  melody  li>Dd  and  sweet. 
That  mHde  the  wild-awan  panse  in  her  clood. 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  bis  feet 

The  swallow  stopt  aa  he  banted  the  bee. 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray, 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak. 

And  stared,  witb  bis  foot  on  the  prey. 
And  the  nightingale  thooght,  "I  have  sung  many 
songa, 

But  nerer  a  one  so  gay. 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  bo 

When  the  years  have  died  away." 


"  Ib  rob*  and  crows  tba  Udk  •topt  down, 
To  BHOt  utd  grMt  b«r  on  h«r  wtf." 

6 
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A  MEDLEY. 


HENRY  LU8HINGT0N 


THIS    VOLUME    IB    IK8CBIBBD     BY     HIS     FKIEH© 

A.  TENNYSON. 


PROLOGUE. 

Sir  Walter  Vitian  all  a  summer's  day 

Gave  his  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun 

Up  to  the  people :  thither  flock'd  at  noon 

His  tenants,  wife  and  child,  and  thither  half 

The  neighboring  borough  with  their  Institute        ^ 

Of  which  ho  wus  the  patron.    I  wa«  there 

From  college,  visiting  the  son,— the  son 

A  Walter  too,— with  others  of  our  set. 

Five  others:  we  were  seven  at  Vivian-place. 

And  me  that  morning  Walter  show'd  the  house, 
Greek,  set  with  baits:  flrom  raaes  in  the  hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lov«Uer  than  their  names, 
Grew  side  by  side ;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbcy-rulu  In  the  park. 
Hugo  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of  Time ; 
And  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together:  celts  and  calnmets. 
Claymore  and  snow-ehoe,  loys  to  lava,  fans 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries, 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere. 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle-clubs 
From  the  isles  of  palm :  and  higher  on  the  walls, 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  and  deer. 
His  own  forefathers'  arms  and  armor  hnng. 

And  "  this,"  he  said,  "  was  Hugh's  at  Agincoort ; 
And  that  was  old  Sir  Ralph's  at  Ascalon : 
A  good  knight  he  1  we  keep  a  chronicle 
With  all  about  him,"— which  he  brought,  and  I 
Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with  knights 
Half-legend,  half-hietoric,  counte  and  kings 
Who  laid  about  them  at  their  wills  and  died ; 
And  mlxt  with  these,  a  lady,  one  that  arm'd 
Her  own  fair  head,  and  sallying  thro'  the  gate. 
Had  beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  trom  her  waUs. 

"  O  miracle  of  women,"  said  the  txrak, 
"  O  noble  heart  who,  being  strait-besieged 
By  this  vrild  king  to  force  her  to  his  wish, 
Nor  bent,  nor  broke,  nor  shunn'd  a  soldier's  death, 
But  now  when  all  was  lost  or  seem'd  as  lost— 
Her  stature  more  than  mortal  in  the  burst 
Of  sunrise,  her  arm  lifted,  eyes  on  fire-' 
Brake  with  a  blast  of  trnmpete  from  the  gate. 
And,  falling  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt, 
She  trampled  some  beneath  her  horses'  heels. 
And  some  were  whelm'd  with  missiles  of  the  wall, 
And  some  were  pnsh'd  with  lances  trom  the- rock, 
And  part  were  drown'd  vdthin  the  whirling  brook: 
O  miracle  of  noble  womanhood !" 

So  sang  the  gallant  glorious  chronicle ; 
And,  I  all  rapt  in  this,  "  Come  out,"  he  said, 
"  To  the  Abbey :  there  is  Aunt  Elizabeth 


And  sister  LlUa  with  the  rest"   We  went 

(I  kept  the  book  and  had  my  finger  in  it) 

Down  thro'  the  park :  strange  was  the  sight  to  me ; 

For  all  the  sloping  pasture  murmur'd,  sown 

With  happy  faces  and  with  holiday. 

There  moved  the  multitude,  a  thousand  heads ; 

The  patient  leaders  of  their  Institute 

Taught  them  with  facts.    One  rear'a  a  font  of  stone 

Antf  drew  from  butts  of  water  on  the  slope, 

The  fountain  of  the  moment,  playing  now 

A  twisted  snake,  and  now  a  rain  of  pearls. 

Or  steep-op  spout  whereon  the  gilded  ball 

Danced  like  a  wisp :  and  somewhat  lower  down 

A  man  with  knoba  and  wires  and  vials  fired 

A  cannon :  Echo  answer'd  in  her  sleep 

From  hollow  fields :  and  here  were  telescopes 

For  azora  views ;  and  there  a  grunp  of  girls         ' 

In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 

Disllnk'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter:  round  the  lake 

A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied 

And  shook  the  lilies :  perch'd  about  the  knolls 

A  doten  angry  models  jetted  steam : 

A  petty  railway  ran :  a  fire-balloon 

Rose  gem-like  up  before  the  dusky  groves 

And  dropt  a  fairy  parachute  and  past: 

And  there  thro'  twenty  posts  of  telegraph 

They  flash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  tro 

Between  the  mimic  stations;  so  that  sport 

Went  hand  in  hand  with  Science ;  otherwhere 

^ure  sport :  a  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowl'd, 

And  stump'd  the  wicket ;  babies  roH'd  about 

Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass ;  and  men  and  maids 

Arranged  a  country  dance,  and  flew  thro'  light 

And  shadow,  while  the  twangllng  violin  • 

Struck  up  with  Soldler-laddle,  and  overhead 

The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 

Made  noise  wiUi  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end. 

Strange  was  thi  sight  and  smacking  of  the  time ; 
And  long  we  gaaed,  but  satiated  at  length 
Came  to  the  ruins.    Hlgh-arch'd  and  ivy-claspt, 
Of  finest  Gothic  lighter  than  a  fire. 
Thro'  one  wide  chasm  of  time  and  frost  they  gave 
The  park,  the  crowd,  the  house ;  but  all  within 
The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn: 
And  here  we  lit  on  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
And  Lllia  with  the  rest,  and  lady  friends 
From  neighbor  seats :  and  there  was  Ralph  himself, 
A  broken  statue  propt  against  the  wall. 
As  gay  as  any.    Lilia,  wild  with  sport, 
Half  child,  half  woman  as  she  "was,  had  wound 
A  scarf  of  orange  round  the  stony  helm, 
And  robed  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  silk, 
That  made  the  old  warrior  trom  his  ivied  nook 
Glow  like  a  sunbeam:  near  his  tomb  a  feast 
Shone,  silver-set ;  about  it  lay  the  guests, 
And  there  we  joined  them :  then  the  maidep  Aunt 
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Took  this  fair  day  fur  text,  and  ttom  It  proacb'd 
An  universal  cnltur«  for  the  crowd. 
And  all  things  great ;  but  we,  onworthler,  told 
or  College :  he  bad  cltmb'd  across  the  spikes, 
And  he  had  sqaeeied  himself  betwixt  the  bars, 
And  he  had  breathed  the  Proctor's  dogs :  and  one 
DifcuM'd  bis  tutor,  roagh  to  common  men. 
But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord ; 
And  one  the  Master,  as  a  rogue  In  grain 
Veneer'd  with  sanctlmonions  theory. 

But  while  they  talk'd,  above  their  heads  I  saw 
The  feudal  warrior  lady-clad ;  which  brought 
My  book  to  mind:  and  opening  this  I  read 
Of  old  Sir  Ralph  a  page  or  tWo  that  rang 
With  tilt  and  tourney :  then  the  tale  of  her 
That  drove  her  foes  with  slaughter  Arom  her  walls, 
And  much  I  praised  her  nobleness,  and  "  Where," 
Ask'd  Walter,  paUing  Lilia's  head  (she  lay 
Beside  him)  "  lives  there  such  a  woman  now  t" 

Quick  auMwcr'd  Lilia,  "There  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down: 
It  is  but  bringing  up:  no  more  than  that: 
You  men  have  done  It :  how  I  hate  you  all ! 
Ah,  were  I  something  great !  I  vf\ifh  I  were 
Some  mighty  poetess,  I  would  sbnrae  you  then, 
That  love  to  keep  us  children !    O  I  wixh 
That  I  were  some  ijreat  Princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  ttom  men  a  college  llkQ  a  man's. 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  arc  taught : 
Wc  arc  twice  as  quick !"    And  here  she  shook  aside 
The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her  curls. 

And  one  said  smiling,  "  Pretty  were  the  sight 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair. 
I  think  they  should  not  wear  our  rusty  gowns. 
But  move  as  rich  as  Emperor-moths  or  Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  the  corner ;  yet  I  fear. 
If  there  were  many  Lilian  in  the  brood. 
However  deep  yon  might  embower  the  nest. 
Some  boy  would  spy  it." 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  silken-sandal'd  foot : 
"That's  yoar  light  way:  but  I  would  make  It  death 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us." 

.Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she  laugh'd ; 
A  rose-bud  set  with  little  wilftil  thorns. 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,  she: 
But  Walter  hall'd  a  score  of  names  upon  ner. 
And  "petty  Ogress,"  and  "ungratefnl  Puss," 
And  swore  be  long'd  at  College,  only  long'd. 
All  else  was  v^ell,  for  she-society. 
They  boated  and  they  cricketed ;  they  talk'd 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics ; 
They  lost  their  weeks ;  they  vext  the  souls  of  deans ; 
They  rode ;  they  l>etted  ;  made  a  hundred  fHends, 
And  caught  the  blossom  of  the  flying  terms, 
But  miss'd  the  mignonette  of  Vivian-place, 
The  little  hearth-flower  Lilia.    Thus  he  spoke. 
Part  banter,  part  affection. 

"True,"  she  said, 
"  We  donbt  not  that    O  yes,  yon  miss'd  us  much. 
I II  stake  my  ruby  ring  upon  it  yon  did." 

She  held  it  out;  and  as  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye. 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  all  care. 
And  bites  it  for  true  heart  and  not  for  harm. 
So  he  with  Lilia's.    Daintily  she  shriek'd 
And  wrung  it.    "  Donbt  my  word  again !"  he  said. 
"  Come,  listen  t  here  is  proof  that  you  were  miss'd : 
We  seven  atay'd  at  Christmas  up  to  read. 
And  there  we  took  one  tutor  as  to  read: 
The  hard-grain'd  Muses  of  the  cube  and  square 
Were  ont  of  season :  never  man,  I  think. 


So  mooldarM  tn  •  itfiiMn*  m  bet 

For  while  oar  eloiatert  who'd  (hMty  llMt, 

And  our  long  walks  were  stHpt  M  bare  m  broonu, 
Wo  did  but  ulk  yoo  over,  pledge  yon  all 
In  wassail :  oflco,  like  as  many  glrto— 
Sick  for  the  hollies  and  the  yewt  of  home- 
As  many  little  trilling  LtllM— play'd 
Charades  and  riddles  as  at  ChriaUu*  here, 
And  wAoTs  my  thimght  and  isAcn  and  wkm  ud  Aew. 
And  often  told  a  tale  ftt>m  moath  to  mootb 
As  here  at  Cbrlstmas." 

She  remember'd  thati 
A  pleaaant  game,  she  thought :  she  liked  It  more 
Thau  magic  mnsic,  ftnfslta,  all  the  rest. 
But  these— what  kind  of  tales  did  men  tell  mm. 
She  wonder'd,  by  themaelveaf 

A  hair-dladidB 
Perch'^  on  the  pouted  blossom  of  her  llpe  i 
And  Walter  noddc<l  at  me ;  "  //«  began. 
The  rest  would  follow,  each  In  turn ;  and  .ao 
We  fbrged  a  sevenfbld  story.    Kind  f  what  kind  t 
Chimeras,  crotchets,  Christmas  solecisms. 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter." 

"  Kill  him  now, 
The  tyrant  1  kill  him  in  the  summer  too," 
Said  Lilia  ;  "Why  not  now,"  the  maiden  Aunt 
"  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  1 
A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time, 
And  something  it  should  be  to  suit  the  place. 
Heroic,  for  a  hero  lies  beneath, 
Grave,  solemn  1" 

Walter  warp'd  his  mouth  at  this 
To  something  so  mock-solemn,  that  I  laugh'd 
And  Lilia  woke  with  Budden-ehriliing  mirth 
An  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker. 
Hid  in  the  ruins;  till  the  maiden  Atmt 
(A  little  sense  of  wrong  had  tonch'd  her  face 
With  color)  tum'd  to  me  with  "  As  you  will ; 
Heroic  if  you  will,  or  what  you  will, 
Or  he  yourself  yonr  hero  if  you  will." 

"Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine,"  clamor'd  he, 
"  And  make  her  some  great  Princess,  six  feet  high, 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal ;  and  l>e  you 
The  Prince  to  win  her !" 

"  Then  follow  me,  the  Prince,' 
I  answer'd,  "  each  be  hero  in  his  tnm  I 
Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream. — 
Heroic  seems  our  Princess  as  required. — 
But  something  made  to  suit  with  Time  and  place, 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  silken  pasquerade. 
And,  yonder,  shrieks  and  strange  experiments 
For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt  them  all— 
This  trer«  a  medley !  we  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  *  Winter's  tale '  to  do  it  for  us. 
No  matter:  we  will  say  whatever  comes. 
And  let  the  ladies  sing  us,  if  they  will. 
From  time  to  time,  some  ballad  or  a  song 
To  give  us  breathing-space." 

So  I  began. 
And  the  rest  follow'd :  and  the  women  sang 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men. 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind ; 
And  here  I  give  the  story  and  the  songs. 


A  Prtnok  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  Cue, 
Of  temper  amorous,  as  the  first  of  May, 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet  like  a  girl. 
For  on  my  cradle  shone  the  Northern  star. 

There  lived  an  ancient  legend  In  our  honae. 
Some  sorcerer,  whom  a  (kr-off  grandsire  burnt 
Because  he  cast  no  shadow,  had  foretold. 
Dying,  that  none  of  all  ov  blood  should  know 
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The  shadow  from  the  sabetauce,  and  that  one 

Should  come  to  flght  with  shadows  and  to  fall. 

For  so,  my  mother  said,  the  story  ran. 

And,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or  less. 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 

Myself  too  had  weird  seizures,  Heaven  knows  what: 

On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day. 

And  while  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  heretofore, 

I  seem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 

And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Our  great  court-Galeu  poised  his  gilt-head  cane. 

And  paw'd  his  beard,  and  mutter'd  "catalepsy." 

My  mother  pitying  made  a  thousand  prayers; 

My  mother  was  as  mild  as  any  saint, 

Half-canonized  by  all  that  look'd  on  her. 

So  gracious  was  her  tact  and  tenderness; 

But  my  good  father  thought  a  king  a  king; 

He  cared  not  for  the  affection  of  the  house ; 

He  held  his  sceptce  like  a  pedant's  wand 

To  lash  offence,  and  with  long  anna  and  bands 

Reach'd  out,  and  pick'd  offenders  ft'om  the  mass 

For  Judgment 

Now  it  chanced  that  I  had  been, 
While  life  was  yet  in  bud  and  blade,  betrotb'd 
To  one,  a  neighboring  Princess :  she  to  me 
Was  proxy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf 
At  eight  years  old ;  and  still  from  time  to  time 
Came  murmurs  of  her  beauty  from  the  South, 
And  of  her  brethren,  youths  of  puissance ; 
And  still  I  wore  her  picture  by  my  heart. 
And  one  dark  tress :  and  all  around  them  both 
Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about  their 
queen. 

Bat  when  the  days  drew  nigh  that  I  shoald  wed. 
My  father  sent  ambassadors  with  tun 
And  Jewels,  gifts,  to  fetch  her :  these  brought  back 
A  present,  a  great  labor  of  the  loom ; 
And  therewithal  an  answer  vague  as  wind: 
Besides,  they  saw  the  king ;  he  took  tbe  gifts , 
He  said  there  was  a  compact;  tbat  was  true: 
But  then  she  had  a  will;  was  he  to  blame? 
And  maiden  fancies;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  women ;  certain,  woald  not  wed. 

That  morning  in  the  presence-room  I  stood 
With  Cyril  and  with  Fiorian,  my  two  fl-iends: 
The  first,  a  gentleman  of  broken  means 
(His  father's  fault)  but  given  to  starts  and  borsts 
Of  revel ;  and  the  last,  ntjr  other  heart, 
And  almost  my  half-self,  for  still  we  moved 
Together,  twinn'd  as  horse's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,  while  they  spake,'  I  saw  my  fathei's  fiice 
Grow  long  and  troubled  like  a  rising  moon, 
Inflamed  with  wrath:  he  started  on  his  feet, 
Tore  the  king's  letter,  snow'd  it  down,  and  rent 
The  wonder  of  the  loom  thro'  warp  and  woof 
From  skirt  to  skirt :  and  at  the  last  he  sware 
That  he  would  send  a  hundred  thonsand  men. 
And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind:  then  he  chew'd 
The  thrice-tum'd  cud  of  wrath,  and  cook'd  his  spleen, 
0)mmuning  with  his  captains  of  the  war. 

At  last  I  spoke.    "My  father,  let  me  ga 
It  cannot  be  but  some  gross  error  lies 
In  this  report,  this  answer  of  a  king. 
Whom  all  men  ^  ite  as  kind  and  hospitable : 
Or,  maybe,  I  myself,  my  bride  once  seen, 
Whate'er  my  grief  to  find  her  less  than  fame. 
May  rue  the  bargain  made."    And  Fiorian  said: 
"  I  have  a  sister  at  the  foreign  court. 
Who  moves  about  the  Princess ;  she,  you  know. 
Who  wedded  with  a  nobleman  from  thence: 
He,  dying  lately,  left  her,  as  I  hear. 
The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  land : 
Thro'  her  this  matter  might  be  sifted  clean." 
And  Cyril  whisper'd:  "  Take  me  with  you  too." 


Then  laughing  "  what,  if  these  weird  seizures  come 
Upon  you  in  those  lands,  and  no  one  near 
To  point  you  out  the  shadow  from  the  truth  I 
Take  me :  I'll  serve  you  better  in  a  strait ; 
I  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here :"  but  "  No !" 
Roar'd  the  rough  king,  "  you  shall  not ;  we  ourself 
Will  crush  her  pretty  maiden  fancies  dead 
In  iron  gauntlets:  break  the  council  up." 

But  when  the  council  broke,  I  rose  and  past 
Thro'  the  wild  woods  that  hung  about  the  town . 
Found  a  still  place,  and  pluck'd  her  likeness  out;     j; 
Laid  it  on  flowers,  and  watch'd  it  lying  bathed 
In  the  green  gleam  of  dewy-taseell'd  trees : 
What  were  those  fancies  T  wherefore  break  her  troth  T 
Proud  look'd  the  lips:  but  while  I  meditated 
A  wind  arose  and  rnsh'd  upon  the  South, 
And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispers,  and  the  shrieks 
Of  the  wild  woods  together ;  and  a  Voice 
Went  with  it,  "Follow,  follow,  thou  shalt  win." 

Then,  ere  the  silver  sickle  of  that  month 
Became  her  golden  shield,  I  stole  from  court 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florinn,  unperceived. 
Cat-footed  thro'  the  town  and  half  in  dread 
To  bear  my  father's  clamor  at  our  backs 
With  Ho!  from  some  bay-window  shake  the  night; 
But  all  was  quiet:  from  the  bastion'd  walls 
Like  threaded  spiders,  one  by  one,  we  dropt. 
And  flying  reach'd  the  frontier:  then  we  crost 
To  a  livelier  land;  and  so  by  tilth  and  grange, 
And  vines,  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilderness, 
We  gain'd  the  mother-city  thick  with  towers. 
And  in  tbe  imperial  palace  foond  tbe  king. 

His  name  was  Oama ;  crack'd  and  small  his  voice. 
But  bland  tbe  smile  that  like  a  wrinkling  wind 
On  glassy  water  drove  his  cheek  in  lines ; 
A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star. 
Not  like  a  king:  three  days  be  feasted  as. 
And  on  the  fourth  I  spake  of  why  we  came, 
And  my  betrotb'd.    "  You  do  us,  Prince,"  he  said, 
Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem, 
"All  honor.    We  remember  love  ourselves 
In  onr  sweet  youth :  there  did  a  compact  pass 
Long  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony — 
I  think  the  year  in  which  our  olives  fall'd. 
I  would  you  had  her.  Prince,  with  all  my  heart. 
With  my  tall  heart:  but  there  were  widows  here, 
Two  widows,  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche ; 
They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man. 
They  barp'd  on  this;  with  this  our  banquets  rangi 
Our  dances  broke  and  buzz'd  in  knots  of  talk ; 
Nothing  but  this;  my  very  ears  were' hot 
To  hear  them :  knowledge,  so  my  daughter  held. 
Was  all  in  all ;  they  had  but  been,  she  thought. 
As  children  ;  they  must  lose  the  child,  assume 
The  woman:  then,  Sir,  awfal  odes  she  wrote. 
Too  awftjl,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of. 
But  all  she  is  and  does  is  awful;  odes 
About  this  losing  of  the  child ;  and  rhymes 
And  dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 
Beyond  all  reason :  these  the  women  sang ; 
And  they  that  know  such  things— I  sought  but  peace ; 
No  critic  I— would  call  them  masterpieces ; 
They  master'd  me.    At  last  she  begg'd  a  boon 
A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father's  frontier:  I  said  no, 
Yet  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it ;  and  there. 
All  wild  to  found  an  University 
For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled ;  and  more 
We  know  not, — only  this :  they  see  no  men. 
Not  ev'n  her  brother  Arac,  nor  the  twins 
Her  brethren,  tho'  they  love  her,  look  npon  her 
As  on  a  kind  of  paragon ;  and  I 
(Pardon  me  saying  it)  were  much  loath  to  breed 
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Diapatfl  bctwtst  myaelf  and  mine:  bat  ainct 
(And  I  oonltas  with  right)  yon  think  m«  boond 
In  MUM  Mit,  I  can  give  you  letters  to  her ; 
And,  7«t,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  rate  your  chance 
Almoat  at  naked  nothing." 

Thoa  the  king; 
And  I,  tho'  nettled  that  be  aeem'd  to  slur 
With  gnrralous  ease  and  oily  eonrteatet 
Oar  formal  compact,  yet,  not  leaa  (all  fretn 
But  challng  me  on  Ore  to  And  my  bride) 
Went  forth  again  with  both  my  friends.    We. rode 
Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North.    At  last 
From  hilK  that  look'd  across  a  land  of  hope. 
We  dropt  with  evening  on  a  rustic  town 
8«t  in  a  gleaming  river's  crescent-curve, 
Close  at  the  boundary  of  the  liberties : 
There  entcr'd  an  old  hostel,  call'd  mine  host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines. 
And  ahow'd  the  late-writ  letters  of  the  king. 

He  wlih  a  long  low  sibllation,  stared 
As  blank  as  death  in  marble;  then  exdalm'd 
Averring  it  was  clear  against  all  rules 
For  any  man  to  go:  but  as  his  brain 
Began  to  mellow,  "  If  the  king,"  he  said, 
*'Had  given  us  letters,  wait  he  bound  to  speak  f 
The  king  would  bear  him  out;"  and  at  the  la«t — 
The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins— 
"  No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  worth  his  while. 
She  once  had  past  that  way ;  be  heard  her  opeak ; 
She  scared  him ;  life!  he  never  Haw  the  like; 
She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as  grave: 
And  he,  he  reverenced  his  liege-lady  there ; 
He  always  made  a  point  to  post  with  mares; 
His  daughter  and  his  housemaid  were  the  boys: 
The  land  he  understood  for  miles  about 
Was  till'd  by  women ;  all  the  swine  were  sows, 
And  all  the  dogs—" 

But  while  he  Jested  thus 
A  thought  flaeh'd  thro'  me  which  I  cloth'd  in  act. 
Remembering  how  we. three  presented  Maid 
Or  Nymph,  or  (Goddess,  at  high  tide  of  feast. 
In  masque  or  pageant  at  my  tether's  court. 
We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female  gear; 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  holp 
To  laoc  us  up,  till  each,  in  maiden  plumes 
We  rustled:  him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence,  mounted  our  good  steeds, 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties. 

We  follow'd  up  the  river  as  we  rode. 
And  rode  till  midnight  when  the  college  lights 
Began  to  glitter  flrefly-like  in  copse 
And  linden  alley:  then  we  past  an  arch. 
Whereon  a  woman-sutne  rose  with  wings 
From  four  wing'd  horses  dark  against  the  stars ; 
And  some  inscription  ran  along  the  front, 
But  deep  in  shadow :  farther  on  we  gain'd 
A  little  street  half  garden  and  half  house ; 
But  scarce  could  bear  each  other  speak  for  noise 
Of  clocks  and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers  falling 
On  silver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering  down 
In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose : 
And  all  about  us  peal'd  the  nightingale. 
Rapt  in  her  song,  and  careless  of  the  snare. 

There  stood  a  bast  of  Pallas  for  a  sign. 
By  two   sphere   lamps   biazon'd  like  Heaven  and 

Earth 
With  constellation  and  with  continent, 
AI>ove  an  entry :  riding  in,  we  call'd ; 
h  pinmp-arm'd  Ostleress  and  a  stable  wench 
Came  running  at  the  call,  and  help'd  us  down. 
Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sall'd, 
Full  blown,  before  us  into  rooms  which  gave 
Upon  a  pillar'd  porch,  the  bases  lost 


In  laarel :  her  we  ask'd  of  that  and  this, 

And  who  were  tntora.    "  Lady  Blanche,"  she  said, 

"And  Ijkdy  Psyche."    "Which  was  prettiest, 

Best-natured ?"    "Lady  Psyche."    "Hers  are  we," 

One  voice,  we  cried ;  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote, 

In  rach  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  horn 

Bows  all  Its  ears  befbre  the  roaring  Bast  t 

"Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire  pray 
Your  Highness  would  enroll  them  with  yonr  own, 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils." 

ThU  I  seal'd : 
The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  scroll. 
And  o'er  his  head  I'raulan  Venus  hang. 
And  raised  the  blludlug  bandage  fh>m  his  eyes; 
I  gave  the  letter  to  be  sent  with  dawn: 
And  then  to  bed,  where  half  In  doie  I  seem'd 
To  float  about  a  gllmraerlnK  nltjht,  and  watch 
A  tail  sea  glased  with  miiflied  moonlight,  swell 
On  some  dark  shore  Just  seen  that  it  was  rich. 

As  thro*  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears. 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  1, 
O  we  fell  out  1  know  not  why, 

And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
O  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

XL 

At  break  of  day  the  College  Portress  came : 

She  brought  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 

The  Iliac,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each. 

And  zoned  with  gold ;  and  now  when  these  were  on, 

And  we  as  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  cocoons. 

She,  curtseying  her  obeisance,  let  ns  know 

The  Princess  Ida  waited:  out  we  paced, 

I  first,  and  following  thro'  the  porch  that  sang 

All  round  with  laurel,  issued  in  a  court 

Compact  of  lucid  marbles,  boss'd  with  lengths 

Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awnings  gay 

Betwixt  the  pillars,  and  with  great  urns  of  flowers. 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  group'd  in  threes, 

Bnring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  midst; 

And  here  and  there  on  lattice  edges  lay 

Or  book  or  lute;  but  hastily  we  past. 

And  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  halL 

There  at  a  board  by  tome  and  paper  sat. 
With  two  tame  leopards  couch'd  beside  her  throne. 
All  beauty  compassd  in  a  female  form, 
The  Princess;  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  Sun, 
Than  otw  man's  earth ;  such  eyes  were  in  her  head. 
And  so  much  grace  and  power,  breathing  down 
Prom  over  her  arch'd  brows,  with  every  turn 
Lived  thro'  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long  hands. 
And  to  her  feet.    She  rose  her  height,  and  said : 

"We  give  yon  welcome:  not  without  redound 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come. 
The  flrst-fhilts  of  the  stranper:  allertlme. 
And  that  full  voice  which  circles  round  the  grave. 
Will  rank  yon  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me. 
What  1  are  the  ladles  of  your  land  so  tall  f" 
"We  of  the  court,"  said  CyriL    "From  the  court," 
She  answer'd,  "then  ye  know  the  Prince?"  and  he: 
"The  climax  of  his  age !  as  tho'  there  were 
One  rose  In  all  the  world,  your  Highness  that. 
He  worships  your  ideal."    She  replied: 
"We  scarcely  thought  in  our  own  hall  to  hear 
This  barren  verbiage,  current  among  men. 
Like  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment 
Yonr  flight  from  out  your  bookless  wilds  would  seem 
Aa  arguing  love  of  knowledge  and  of  power ; 
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Your  language  proves  you  still  the  child.    Indeed, 
We  dream  not  of  him :  when  we  set  our  hand 
To  this  great  work,  we  purposed  with  ourself 
Never  to  wed.    You  likewise  will  do  well, 
Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
The  tricks,  which  make  as  toys  of  men,  that  bo. 
Some  future  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will, 
You  may  with  those  self-styled  our  lords  ally 
Your  fortunes,  jnstlier  balanced,  scale  with  scale." 

At  those  high  worde,  we,  consciooB  of  oarselvefl. 
Perused  the  matting;  then  an  officer 
Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as  these: 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties : 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men; 
And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed, 
We  enter'd  on  the  boards :  and  *'  Now,"  she  cried, 
"Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not     Look,  our 

hall ! 
Our  statues  I— not  of  those  that  men  desire, 
Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 
Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East;  but  she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and  she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 
The  Rhodope,  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelln,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurclian,  aud  the  Roman  brows 
Of  Agripplna.    Dwell  with  these  and  lose 
Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensnous  organism 
That  which  is  higher.    O  lift  your  natures  up: 
Embrace  oar  alms:  work  out  your  freedom.    Olrls, 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  seal'd: 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.    Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble.    Leave  us:  you  may  go: 
To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 
The  (i-esh  arrivals  of  the  week  before ; 
For  they  press  in  from  all  the  provinces, 
And  fill  the  hive." 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal :  back  again  we  crost  the  court 
To  Lady  Psyche's:  as  we  enter'd  in. 
There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves 
That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 
A  patient  range  of  pupils ;  she  herself 
i. :ect  behind  n  desk  of  satin-wood, 
A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded,  folcon-eyed. 
And  on  the  hither  side,  or  so  she  look'd, 
Of  twenty  summers.    At  her  left,  a  child. 
In  shining  draperies,  headed  like  a  star. 
Her  maiden  babe,  a  doable  April  old, 
Aglaia  slept    We  sat:  the  Lady  glanced: 
Then  Florian,  but  no  livelier  than  the  dame 
That  whisper'd  "Asses'  ears"  among  the  ledge, 
"  My  sister."    "  Comely  too  by  all  that's  fair," 
Said  CyriL    "  O  hash,  hash  !"  and  she  began. 

"This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light. 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides. 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  plauete :  then  the  monster,  then  the  man ; 
Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins, 
Raw  ftom  the  prime,  and  crushing  down  his  mate ; 
As  yet  we  find  in  barbarous  isles,  and  here 
Among  the  lowest" 

Thereupon  she  took 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  ungracious  past ; 
Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon 
As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age  ; 
Appraised  the  Lycian  custom,  spoke  of  those 
That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo; 
Ran  down  the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman  lines 
Of  empire,  and  the  woman's  state  in  each. 
How  far  from  just ;  tiU,  warming  with  her  theme, 


She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  SaJique 

And  little-footed  China,  touch'd  on  Mahomet 

With  much  contempt,  and  came  to  chivalry : 

When  some  respect,  however  slight,  was  paid 

To  woman,  superstition  all  awry: 

However  then  commenced  the  dawn:  a  beam 

Had  slanted  forward,  falling  in  a  land 

Of  promise  ;  fruit  would  follow.    Deep,  indeed. 

Their  debt  of  thanks  to  her  who  first  had  darad 

To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 

Disyoke  tbetr  uecks  from  custom,  and  assert 

None  lordlier  than  themselves  but  that  which  made 

Woman  au(}  man.    She  had  founded  ;  they  must  baild. 

Here  might  they  learn  whatever  men  were  taught: 

Let  them  not  fear:  some  said  their  heads  were  less: 

Some  men's  were  small ;  not  they  the  least  of  men  ; 

For  often  fineness  compensated  size: 

Besides  the  brain  was  like  the  baud,  and  grew 

With  ui<iug;  thence  the  man's,  if  more,  was  more; 

He  took  advantage  of  his  strength  to  "be 

First  in  the  field:  some  ages  bad  been  lost; 

But  woman  ripen'd  earlier,  and  her  life 

Was  longer ;  and  albeit  their  glorious  names 

Were  fewer,  scatter'd  stars,  yet  since  in  truth 

The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  man, 

And  not  the  Kaffir,  Hottentot,  Malay, 

Nor  those  horn-handed  breakers  of  tbe  glebe, 

But  Homer,  Plato,  Vemlam;  even  so 

With  woman :  and  in  arts  of  govermnent 

Elizabeth  and  others ;  arts  of  war 

The  peasant  Joan  and  others ;  arts  of  grace 

Sappho  and  others  vied  with  any  man: 

And,  last  not  least,  she  who  had  left  her  place. 

And  bow'd  her  state  to  them,  that  they  might  grow 

To  use  and  power  on  this  Oasis,  lapt 

In  the  arms  of  leisure,  sacred  trom  the  blight 

Of  ancient  inflnence  and  scorn." 

At  last 
She  roee  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy 
Dilating  on  the  future;  "everywhere 
Two  beads  in  council,  two  b^ide  the  hearth, 
Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world. 
Two  in  the  liberal  oiBces  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  .one  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind : 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more : 
And  everywhere  the  broad  and  bounteous  Earth 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare  souls. 
Poets,  wboee  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world." 

She  ended  here,  and  beckon'd  us :  the  rest 
Parted ;  and,  glowing  fhll-faced  welcome,  she 
Began  to  address  us,  aid  was  moving  on 
In  gratulation,  till  as  when  a  boat 
Tacks,  and  the  slacken'd  sail  flaps,  all  her  voice 
Faltering  and  fluttering  in  her  throat  she  cried, 
"My  brother!"    "  Well,  my  sister."    "O,"  she  said, 
"What  do  you  here?  and  in  this  dress f  and  these? 
Why  who  are  these  1  a  wolf  within  the  fold ! 
A  pack  of  wolves  1  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  me ! 
A  plot  a  plot  a  plot  to  ruin  all  1" 
"No  plot  no  plot"  l>e  answer'd.    "Wretched  boy. 
How  saw  you  not  the  inscription  on  the  gate. 
Let  no  maw  enteb  in  on  pain  or  death?" 
"  And  if  I  had,"  he  ancwer'd,  "  who  could  think 
The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe, 
O  sister.  Sirens  tho'  they  be,  were  such 
As  chanted  on  the  blanching  bones  of  men  ?" 
"  But  you  will  flnd  it  otherwise,"  she  said. 
"You  jest:  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools  1  my  vow 
Binds  me  to  speak,  and  O  that  iron  will. 
That  axelike  edge  untumable,  our  Head, 
The  Princess."    "  Well  then,  Psyche,  take  my  life, 
And  nail  me  like  a  weasel  on  a  grange 
For  warning:  bury  me  beside  the  gate, 
And  cut  this  epitaph  above  my  bones; 
Here  lie*  a  brother  by  a  guster  slain. 
All  /or  the  common  good  of  leomankind." 
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"  Let  DM  die  too,"  said  CtiII,  "  haring  Men 
And  heard  ttat  Lady  Piyche." 

I  stnck  In  i 
"Albeit  ao  mask'd.  Madam,  I  lore  the  trath; 
Reccire  it :  and  in  me  behold  the  Prince 
Your  coantrjrmau,  aflUnced  ^ara  ago 
Ti>  the  Ladr  Ida :  here,  for  here  ahe  was, 
Aud  thus  (what  other  way  was  leftf)  I  came." 
"O  Sir,  O  Prince,  I  hare  no  eonntry;  none: 
If  any,  this :  but  none.    Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  graned  here. 
AfBanced,  Sir?  love-whlspem  mny  tiot  breathe 
Within  this  vestal  limit,  and  bow  should  I, 
Who  am  not  mine,  say,  live :  the  thunderbolt 
Hangs  sUent;  bat  prepare:  I  speak ;  it  falls." 
"Yet  pause,"  I  said:  "for  that  inscription  thera, 
I  think  no  more  of  deadly  lurks  therein. 
Than  in  a  clapper  clapping  in  a  gnrih. 
To  scare  the  fowl  fhm  (hiit:  if  more  there  be, 
If  more  and  acted  on,  what  follows  f  war ; 
Tonr  own  work  roarr'd :  for  this  your  Academe, 
Whichever  side  bo  Victor,  In  the  halloo 
Will  topple  to  the  trumi>et  down,  and  pass 
With  all  fklr  theories  only  made  to  i^ld 
A  stormless  siunmer."    "  Let  the  Princess  Judge 
Of  that,"  she  said:  "tkrewell,  Sir— and  to  yoo. 
I  shudder  at  the  sequel,  but  I  ga" 

"Are  you  that  Lady  Psyche,"  I  rcjoln'd, 
"The  Atlh  in  Hue  ft-om  that  old  Florian, 
Yet  hangs  his  portrait  in  my  father's  hall    . 
(The  gannt  old  Baron  with  his  boetle  brow 
Sun-shaded  in  the  heat  of  dusty  fights) 
As  he  bestrode  my  Orandsire,  when  he  fell. 
And  all  else  fled:  we  point  to  it,  and  we  say. 
The  loyal  warmth  of  Florian  is  not  cold, 
But  branches  current  yet  in  kindred  veins." 
"Are  yon  that  Psyche,"  Florian  added,  "she 
With  whom  I  sang  about  the  morning  hills, 
Fluug  ball,  flew  kite,  and  raced  the  purple  fly, 
And  snared  the  squirrel  of  the  gleu  ?  are  yon 
That  Psyche,  wont  to  bind  ray  throbbing  brow, 
To  smooth  my  pillow,  mix  the  foaming  dranght 
Of  fever,  tell  me  pleaiwnt  tales,  and  read 
My  sickness  down  to  happy  dreams?  are  yon 
That  brother-sister  Psyche,  both  in  one? 
You  were  that  Psyche,  but  what  are  you  now  ?" 
"Yon  are  that  Psyche,"  Cyril  said,  "for  whom 
I  would  be  that  forever  which  I- seem, 
Woman,  if  I  might  sit  beside  your  feet. 
And  glean  your  scatter'd  sapience." 

Then  once  more, 
"Are  yon  that  Lady  Psyche,"  I  began, 
"That  on  her  bridal  mom  before  she  past 
From  all  her  old  companions,  when  the  king 
Elss'd  her  pale  cheek,  declared  that  ancient  ties 
Would  still  be  dear  beyond  the  southern  hills ; 
That  were  there  any  of  our  people  there 
In  want,  or  peril,  there  was  one  to  hear 
And  help  them :  look  t  for  snch  are  these  and  I." 
"Are  yon  that  Psyche,"  Florian  ask'd,  "to  whom, 
In  gentler  days,  your  arrow-wounded  fawn 
Came  flying  while  yon  sat  beside  the  well? 
The  creature  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  lap. 
And  sobb'd,  and  you  sobb'd  with  it,  and  the  blood 
Waa  sprinkled  on  your  kirtle,  and  you  wept. 
That  was  fawn's  blood,  not  brother's,  yet  you  wept 
O  by  the  bright  head  of  my  little  niece, 
Yon  were  that  Psyche,  and  what  are  yon  now?" 
"Yon  are  that  Psyche,"  Cyril  said  again, 
"The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid, 
That  ever  crow'd  for  kisses." 

"Out  upon  itl" 
She  answer'd,  "  peace  I  and  why  should  I  not  play 
The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  be 
The  Lncins  Jmius  Bmtus  of  my  kind  ? 
Him  you  call  great:  he  for  the  common  weal. 
The  fading  politics  of  mortal  Rome, 


As  I  might  slay  this  child,  If  good  Med  were, 

Slew  both  his  sons :  and  I,  ■ball  I,  oo  whom 

The  secular  emancipation  tarns 

Of  half  this  world,  be  awerrtd  from  right  to  mt* 

A  prince,  a  brother?  allttl*  will  I  yield. 

Best  so,  perchance,  ibr  na,  and  w^l  for  yoo. 

0  hard,  when  love  and  doty  clash  I    I  faar 

My  oooadence  will  not  oooat  ma  flcckleea ;  jral— 

Hear  my  eondltlonat  pramlae  (otherwiaa 

YoQ  perish)  as  yon  caaa  to  slip  away, 

To-day,  to-morrow,  soon  i  It  shall  be  said. 

These  women  are  too  barbarooa,  wonld  not  learn ; 

They  fled,  who  might  have  ahamad  os  >  pramlN,  alL" 

VftMt  could  we  else,  we  promlsad  each ;  and  aha, 
Like  some  wild  creature  newly  caged,  comnMncad 
A  to-and-(h>,  so  pacing  till  she  paused 
By  Florian;  holding  ont  her  lily  arms 
Took  both  his  handa,  and  smiling  faintly  aald  t 
"I  knew  yon  at  the  first;  tho'  yon  have  grown 
Yon  scarce  have  aHer'd:  I  am  sad  and  glad 
To  see  yon,  Florian.    /  give  thee  to  death. 
My  brother  1  it  was  doty  spoke,  not  L 
My  needfbl  seeming  harshness,  pardon  it 
Our  mother,  is  she  well  ?" 

With  that  she  klas'd 
His  forehead,  then,  a  moment  after,  clung 
About  him,  and  betwixt  them  blossom'd  ap 
From  ont  a  common  vein  of  memory 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  the  hearth. 
And  far  allusion,  till  the  gracious  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall:  and  while 
They  stood,  so  rapt,  we  gazing,  came  a  voice, 
"I  brought  a  mesflago  here  from  Lady  Blanche." 
Back  started  she,  and  turning  round  we  saw 
The  Lady  Blanche's  daughter  where  she  stood, 
Melissa,  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock. 
A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  goMm, 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly 
(Her  mother's  color)  with  her  lips  apart. 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes, 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas. 

So  stood  that  same  fair  creature  at  the  door. 
Then  Lady  Psyche,  "  Ah— Melissa— yon ! 
Yon  heard  us?"  and  Melissa,  "O  pardon  me  I 

1  heard,  I  could  not  help  it,  did  not  wish : 
But,  dearest  Lady,  pray  you  fear  me  not. 

Nor  think  I  bear  that  heart  within  my  breast, 

To  give  three  gallant  gentlemen  to  death." 

"  I  trust  you,"  said  the  other,  "  for  we  two 

Were  always  friends,  none  closer,  elm  and  vine: 

Bat  yet  yonr  mother's  Jealous  temperament — 

Let  not  your  pnidence,  dearest,  drowse,  or  prove 

The  Danald  of  a  leaky  vase,  for  fear 

This  whole  foundation  ruin,  and  I  lose 

My  honor,  these  their  lives."    "  Ah,  fear  me  not," 

Replied  Melissa;  "no— I  wonld  not  tell, 

No,  not  for  all  Aspasla's  cleverness. 

No,  not  to  answer,  Madam,  all  those  hard  things 

That  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon." 

"  Be  it  so,"  the  other,  "  that  we  still  may  lead 

The  new  light  up,  and  culminate  in  peace, 

For  Solomon  may  come  to  Sheba  yet" 

Said  Cyril,  "  Madam,  he  the  wisest  man 

Feasted  the  woman  wisest  then,  in  balls 

Of  Lebanonlan  cedar:  nor  should  yon 

(^o*  Madam  you  should  answer,  we  would  ask) 

Leas  welcome  And  among  us,  if  yon  came 

Among  us,  debtors  for  our  lives  to  you. 

Myself  for  something  more."    He  said  not  what. 

But  "Thanks,"  she  answer'd,  "go:  we  have  been 

too  long 
Together:  keep  yonr  hoods  about  the  ftice; 
They  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 
Speak  little ;  mix  not  with  the  rest ;  and  hold 
Yonr  promise :  all,  I  tmst  may  yet  be  welL" 
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We  tnrn'd  to  go,  but  Cyril  took  the  child, 
And  held  her  round  the  knees  against  his  wilist. 
And  blew  the  swoH'n  cheek  of  a  trumpeter. 
While  Psyche  watch'd  them,  smiling,  and  the  child 
Posh'd  her  flat  hand  against  his  face  and  laugb'd ; 
And  thus  our  conference  closed. 

And  then  we  strolled 
For  half  the  day  thro'  stately  theatres 
Bencb'd  crescent-wise.    In  each  we  sat,  we  heard 
The  grave  Professor.    On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands 
With  flawless  demonstration:  follow'd  then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 
With  scraps  of  thunderous  Epic  lilted  out 
By  violet-hooded  Doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  flve-words-long 
That  on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever :  then  we  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is,  the  state. 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind. 
The  morals,  something  of  the  frame,  the  rock, 
The  star,  the  bird,  the  flsh,  the  shell,  the  flower, 
Electric,  chemic  laws,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  whatsoever  can  be  taught  and  known ; 
Till  like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence. 
And  glutted  al!  night  long  breast-deep  in  com. 
We  issued  gorged  with  knowledge,  and  I  spoke  : 
*'  Why,  Sirs,  they  do  all  this  as  well  as  we." 
"They  hunt  old  trails,"  said  Cyril,  "very  well; 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  Invent?" 
"  Ungracious  P  answer'^  Florian,  "  have  you  learnt 
No  more  ft-om  Psyche's  lecture,  you  that  lalk'd 
The  trash  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost  sad  ?" 
"  O  trash,"  he  said,  "  but  with  a  kernel  in  it. 
Should  I  not  call  her  wise,  who  made  me  wisef 
And  learnt?  I  learnt  more  from  her  In  a  flash, 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  bull. 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in. 
A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  In  these  halls. 
And  round  these  halls  a  thousand  baby  lovea 
Fly  twanging  headless  arrows  at  the  hearts. 
Whence  follows  many  a  vacant  pang:  but  O 
With  me,  Sir,  enler'd  in  the  bigger  boy. 
The  Head  of  all  the  golden-shafted  Arm, 
The  long-llmb'd  lad  that  bad  a  Psyche  too; 
He  cleft  me  thro'  the  stomacher;  and  now 
What  think  you  of  it,  Florian  ?  do  I  chase 
The  substance  or  the  shadow  ?  will  it  hold  ? 
I  have  no  sorcerer's  malison  on  me. 
No  ghostly  hnnntings  like  his  Highness.    I 
Flatter  myself  that  always  everywhere 
I  know  the  substance  when  I  see  it.    Well, 
Are  castles  shadows  ?    Three  of  them  ?    Is  she 
The  sweet  proprietress  a  shadow  ?    If  not, 
(Shall  those  three  castles  patch  my  tatter'd  coat? 
For  dear  are  those  three  castles  to  my  wants. 
And  dear  is  sister  Psyche  to  my  heart. 
And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  double  worth. 
And  much  I  might  have  said,  but  that  my  zone 
Unmann'd  me :  then  the  Doctors  I    O  to  hear 
The  Doctors !    O  to  watch  the  thirsty  plants 
Imbibing !  once  or  twice  I  thought  to  roar. 
To  break  my  chain,  to  shake  ray  mane :  but  thon, 
Modulate  me,  Soul  of  mincing  mimicry ! 
Make  liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my  throat ; 
Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet 
fStar-sisters  answering  under  crescent  brows; 
Abate  the  stride,  which  speaks  of  man,  and  loose. 
A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek, 
Where  they  like  swallows  coming  out  of  time 
Will  wonder  why  they  came ;  but  hark  the  bell 
For  dinner,  let  us  go  t" 

And  in  we  stream'd 
Among  the  columns,  pacing  staid  and  still 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and  fair, 
In  colors  gayer  than  the  morning  mist. 
The  long  hall  glitter'd  like  a  bed  of  flowers. 


How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his  wits 
Pierced  thro'  with  eyes,  but  that  I  kept  mine  own 
Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorious  dreams, 
The  second-sight  of  some  Astra>an  age. 
Sat  compass'd  with  professors:  they,  the  while, 
Discuss'd  a  doubt  and  tost  it  to  and  fro: 
A  clamor  thicken'd,  roixt  with  inmost  terms 
Of  art  and  science :  Lady  Blanche  alone 
Of  faded  form  and  haughtiest  lineaments. 
With  all  her  Autumn  tresses  falsely  brown, 
Shot  sidelong  daggers  at  us,  a  tiger-cat 
In  act  to  spring. 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens:  there 
One  walk'd  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with  that : 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by. 
Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadow'd  fW)m  the  heat :  some  hid  and  sought 
In  the  orange  thickeu:  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountaiu-Jets,  and  l)aok  again 
With  laughter:  others  lay  about  the  lawns. 
Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmur'd  that  their  May 
Was  passing:  what  was  learning  unto  them? 
They  wish'd  to  marry ;  they  could  rule  a  house ; 
Men  hated  learned  women :  but  we  three 
Sat  muffled  like  the  Fates ;  and  often  came 
Melissa  bitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 
That  harm'd  not :  then  day  droopt ;  the  chapel  bells 
Call'd  UK :  we  left  the  walks  ;  we  mixt  with  those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  In  purest  white. 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall, 
While  the  great  org^  almost  burst  his  pipes, 
Oroaniug  for  power,  and  rolling  thro'  the  court 
A  long  melodloos  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms,  and  silver  litanies, 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  Heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world. 


Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  1 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 
Come  trom  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  prettj  one,  aleepsi 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon: 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

in. 

MoBN  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 
We  rose,  and  each  by  other  drest  with  care 
Descended  to  the  court  that  lay  three  parts 
In  shadow,  but  the  Muses'  beads  were  touch'd 
Above  the  darkness  from  their  native  East. 

There  while  we  stood  beside  the  fount,  and  watch'd 
Or  seem'd  to  watch  the  dancing  bubble,  approach'd 
Melissa,  tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of  sleep. 
Or  grief,  and  glowing  round  her  dewy  eyes 
The  circled  Iris  of  a  night  of  tears ; 
"  And  fly,"  she  cried,  "  O  fly,  while  yet  yon  may ! 
My  mother  knows:"  and  when  I  ask'd  her  "how," 
"  My  fault,"  she  wept,  "  my  fault  1  and  yet  not  mine : 
Tet  mine  in  part    O  hear  me,  pardon  me. 
My  mother,  't  is  her  wont  from  night  to  night 
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To  nai  at  Lady  Psyche  and  her  aide. 

She  saya  the  Princeaa  ahuuld  have  been  the  Head, 

Herself  and  Lady  Payrha  the  two  anna ; 

And  so  it  vaa  ajcraed  when  flr«t  they  came; 

Bot  Lady  Poyrhe  was  the  right  hand  now, 

And  ilie  the  left,  or  not,  ur  aeldom  osed ; 

Hers  nore  than  hitlf  the  studenta,  all  the  love. 

And  so  laat  night  she  fell  to  rauvaas  you ; 

*  U$r  ooantrytfomeu !  whc  did  not  envy  her. 

Who  ever  i>aw  Burh  wild  barbartanaT 

Olrisr— more  like   men!*  and  at  these  words  the 

snake, 
My  secret,  SfMm'd  to  stir  within  my  breaet  t 
And  O,  Sirs,  conid  I  help  it,  bat  my  cheek 
Began  to  bum  and  bum,  and  her  lynx  eye 
To  Ax  and  make  roe  hotter,  till  »he  laogh'd: 
*0  marvelloaRly  modest  maiden,  you  ! 
Men  t  girls,  like  men !  why,  if  they  had  been  men 
Ton  need  not  set  your  thouKhtit  In  rubric  thuit 
For  wholesale  comment.'    Pardon,  I  am  ahamed 
That  I  rauRt  needs  repeat  for  my  excuse 
What  looks  so  little  graceful :  '  men '  (for  atUl 
My  mother  went  revolving  on  the  word) 
'And  so  they  are,— very  like  men  indeed— 
And  with  that  wotnan  closeted  for  hours  1' 
•Why— these— ors  — men:'   I  shudder'd:  'and  you 

know  it.' 
Then  came  iheee  dreujrul-  words  out  one  by  one, 
'O  ask  me  nothing,'  I  said:  'And  she  knows  too, 
And  she  conceals  it.*    So  my  mother  clutch'd 
The  truth  at  once,  but  with  no  word  from  me ; 
And  now  thus  early  risen  she  goes  to  inform 
The  Princess:  Lady  Psyche  will  be  crush'd; 
But  you  may  yet  be  saved,  and  therefore  fly: 
But  heal  me  with  your  pardon  ere  your  ga" 

"  What  pardon,  sweet  Melissa,  for  a  blush  ?" 
S.iid  Cyril:  "Pale  one,  blush  again:  than  wear 
Thoee  lilies,  better  blnsh  our  lives  away. 
Yet  let  us  breathe  for  one  hour  more  in  Heaven," 
He  added,  "lest  some  classic  Angel  speak 
In  scorn  of  us, '  they  mounted,  Gauymedes, 
To  tumble,  Vnlcans,  on  the  second  morn.' 
But  I  will  melt  this  marble  into  wax 
To  yield  us  farther  Airlough :"  and  he  went 

Melissa  shook  her  donbtful  curls,  aid  thought 
He  tdtct  would  prosper.   "Tell  us,"  Florian  ask'd, 
"How  grew  this  feud  betwixt  the  right  and  left." 
"  O  long  ago,"  she  said.  "  betwixt  these  two 
Division  smoulders  hidden :  't  is  my  mother. 
Too  Jealous,  often  fltful  as  the  wind 
Peut  in  a  crevice :  much  I  bear  with  her : 
I  never  knew  my  father,  but  she  says 
(God  help  her)  she  was  wedded  to  a  fool ; 
And  still  she  rail'd  against  the  state  of  things. 
She  had  the  care  of  Lady  Ida's  youth. 
And  fh>m  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought  her  up. 
But  when  your  sister  came  she  won  the  heart 
Of  Ida:  they  were.still  together,  grew 
(For  ao  they  said  themselves)  inosculated ; 
Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note: 
One  mind  in  all  things :  yet  my  mother  still 
Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories, 
And  angled  with  them  for  her  pupil's  love: 
She  calls  her  plagiarist ;  I  know  not  what : 
But  I  must  go :  I  dare  not  tarry,"  and  light, 
As  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bird,  she  fled. 

Then  mnrmnr'd  Florian,  gazing  after  her: 
"An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure. 
If  I  could  love,  why  this  were  she :  how  pretty 
Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blnsh'd  again, 
As  if  to  close  with  Cyril's  random  wish ; 
Not  like  yonr  Princess  cramm'd  with  erring  pride. 
Nor  like  poor  Psyche  whom  she  drags  in  tow." 

"The  crane,"  I  said,  "may  chatter  of  the  crane, 
The  dove  may  ninrmur  of  the  dove,  bat  I 


An  eagle  clang  an  aagto  to  the  aplMra. 

My  prinoeii^  O  my  prlnoM«l  tme  abe  erra, 

Bat  In  ber  own  grand  way  s  being  herself 

Three  Umea  more  noble  than  threenMure  of  men, 

She  sees  hereelf  In  every  woman  elae, 

And  ao  aha  waare  bar  arror  Ilk*  a  crown 

To  blind  tha  tnith  and  ma  t  fbr  bar,  and  bar, 

Hebee  are  they  to  band  ambroala,  ailz 

Tbe  nectar ;  bat— ah  aba— wbana'ar  aba  novas 

The  Samtan  IIer6  rlsek  and  abe  apablTB 

A  Memuou  amitten  with  the  moralBg  Son.** 

So  saying,  from  tbe  court  we  paead,  and  galn'd 
The  terrace  ranged  along  tbe  Northern  fhwt. 
And.  leaning  there  on  tboae  balosters,  high 
Above  the  empurpled  champaign,  drank  the  gale 
That  blown  about  the  foliage  andemeatb. 
And  aated  with  the  Innumerable  ruse, 
Beat  balm  Dpon  our  eyelids.    Hither  came 
Cyril,  and  yawning  "U  hard  task,"  be  cried: 
"  No  fighting  shadows  here  I    I  forced  a  way 
Thro'  solid  opposition  crabb'd  and  gnarl'd. 
Better  to  clear  prime  forests,  heave  and  thump 
A  league  of  street  In  summer  solstice  down. 
Than  hammer  at  this  reverend  gentlewoman. 
I  knock'd  and,  bidden,  enter'd :  found  her  there 
At  point  to  move,  and  settled  in  her  eyes 
The  green  malignant  light  of  coming  storm. 
Sir,  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well-oil'd, 
As  man's  could  be ;  yet  maiden-meek  I  pray'd 
Concealment :  she  demanded  who  we  irere. 
And  why  we  camef    I  fabled  nothing  Cfilr, 
But,  yonr  example  pilot,  told  her  alL 
Up  went  the  hush'd  amaze  of  hand  and  eye. 
Bat  when  I  dwelt  upon  your  old  atllance. 
She  answer'd  sharply  that  I  talk'd  astray. 
I  urged  the  fierce  inscription  on  the  gate. 
And  our  three  lives.    True— we  had  limed  ourselves. 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  roust  take  the  chance. 
But  such  extremes,  I  told  her,  well  might  harm 
The  woman's  catise.     'Not  more   than   now,'  she 

said, 
'So  puddled  as  it  is  with  favoritism.' 
I  tried  the  mother's  heart.    Shame  might  befall 
Melissa,  knowing,  saying  not  she  knew : 
Her  answer  was,  '  Leave  me  to  deal  with  that.' 
I  spoke  of  war  to  come  and  many  deaths, 
And  she  replied,  her  duty  was  to  speak. 
And  duty  duty,  clear  of  consequences. 
I  grew  discouraged,  Sir,  but  since  I'knew 
No  rock  so  hard  but  that  a  little  wave 
May  beat  admission  in  a  thousand  years, 
I  recommenced:  'Decide  not  ere  you  pause. 
I  find  you  here  but  in  the  second  place. 
Some  say  the  third— the  authentic  foundress  yoo. 
I  oflTer  boldly:  we  will  seat  you  highest: 
Wink  at  our  advent:  help  my  prince  to  gain 
His  rightful  bride,  and  here  I  promise  you 
Some  palace  in  our  land,  where  yon  shall  reign 
The  head  and  heart  of  all  our  fkir  she-world. 
And  your  great  name  flow  on  with  broadening  timf 
Forever.'    Well,  she  balanced  this  a  little. 
And  told  me  she  would  answer  us  to-day, 
Meantime  be  mute:  thus  much,  nor  more  I  gain'd." 

He  ceasing,  came  a  message  fh>m  the  Head. 
"That  afternoon  the  Princess  rode  to  take 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  tbe  North. 
Would  we  go  with  herf  we  ahoald  find  the  land 
Worth  seeing  ;  and  the  river  made  a  fall 
Out  yonder:"  then  she  pointed  on  to  where 
A  double  hill  ran  up  his  fnrrowy  forks 
Beyond  the  thick-leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 

Agreed  to,  this,  the  day  fled  on  thro'  all 
Its  range  of  duties  to  the  appointed  hour. 
Then  snmmon'd  to  the  |>orch  we  went.    She  stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 
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Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  th'jse  tame  leopards.^  Kittenlike  he  roU'd 
And  paw'd  about  her  sandal.    I  drew  near : 
I  gazed.    On  a  sadden  my  strange  seizure  came 
Upon  me,  the  weird  vieion  of  our  house : 
The  Princess  Ida  seem'd  a  hollow  show, 
Her  gay-furr'd  cats  a  painted  fantasy, 
Her  college  and  her  maidens,  empty  masks. 
And  I  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
For  all  things  were  and  were  not.    Yet  I  felt 
My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with  awe; 
Then  from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh 
Brake,  as  she  smote  me  with  the  light  of  eyes 
That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and  shook 
My  pnlaes,  till  to  boree  we  got,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinae  following  up 
The  river  as  it  narrow'd  to  the  hills. 

I  rode  beside  her  and  to  me  she  saidt 
"O  friend,  we  trust  that  you  esteem'd  us  not 
Too  harsh  to  your  companion  yester-mom; 
Uuwilliugly  we  spake."    ''No — not  to  her," 
I  answer'd,  "but  to  one  of  whom  we  spake 
Your  HigboeiH  might  have  seem'd  the  thing  yon  say." 
"  Again  ?"  she  cried,  "  are  yon  ambaMadresaes 
From  blm  t<y  me  ?  we  give  you,  being  strange, 
A  license:  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die." 

I  stammcr'd  that  I  knew  him— conld  have  wisb'd— 
"Our  king  expects— was  there  no  precontract  f 
There  is  no  truer-hearted— ah,  you  seem 
All  be  prefigured,  and  he  could  not  see 
The  bird  of  passage  flying  south  but  long'd 
To  follow :  surely.  If  your  Highness  keep 
Your  purport,  you  will  shock  him  ev'n  to  death, 
Or  baser  courses,  children  of  despair." 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  said,  "  can  be  not  read  —  no 
books f 
Quoit,  tennis,  ball— no  games?  nor  deals  in  that 
Which  men  delight  In,  martial  exercise f 
To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl, 
MethinkA  he  seems  no  better  than  a  girl; 
As  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourself  have  been : 
We  had  our  dreams— perhaps  he  mixt  with  them: 
We  toach  on  our  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do  It, 
Being  other— since  we  learnt  our  meaning  here. 
To  lift  the  woman's  fall'n  divinity. 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man." 

She  pansed,  and  added  with  a  hanghtler  smile: 
"  And  as  to  precontracts,  we  more,  my  (Hend, 
At  no  man's  beck,  but  know  ourself  and  thee, 

0  Vashti,  noble  V'ashtl  1    Summon'd  out 

She  kept  her  state,  and  left  the  drunken  king 
To  brawl  at  Shusban  underneath  the  palms." 

"Alas  your  Highness  breathes  f\ill  East,"  I  said, 
"On  that  which  leans  to  you.     I  know  the  Prince, 

1  prize  his  truth :  and  then  how  vast  a  work 
To  «ssail  this  gray  pre-eminence  of  man  I 
You  grant  me  license;  might  I  use  itf  think, 
Bre  Jtialf  be  done  perchance  your  life  may  fail ; 
Then  comes  the  feebler  heiress  of  your  plan, 
And  takes  and  ruins  all;  and  thus  your  pains 
May  only  make  that  footprint  upon  sand 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Besmooth  to  nothing :  might  I  dread  that  yoa. 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great  deeds 
For  issue,  yet  may  live  In  vain,  and  miss, 
Meanwhile,  what  every  woman  connts  her  due, 
Love,  children,  happiness  ?" 

And  she  exclaim'd, 
"  Peace,  you  young  savage  of  the  Northern  wild  ! 
What!    tho'  your  Prince's  love  were  like  a  God's, 
Have  w<#  not  made  ourself  the  sacrifice  ? 
Yon  are  bold  indeed :  we  are  not  talk'd  to  thus : 
Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they  grew. 


Like  field-flowers  everywhere  1  we  like  them  well : 

But  children  die :  and  let  me  tell  you,  girl, 

Howe'er  yon  babble,  great  deeds  cannot  die: 

They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their  light 

Forever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 

Children — that  men  may  pluck  them  from  our  hearts, 

Kill  us  with  pity,  break  us  with  ourselves — 

O — children — there  is  nothing  upon  earth 

More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a«on 

And  sees  him  err:  nor  would  we  work  for  fame; 

Tho'  she  perhaps  might  reap  the  applause  of  Greati 

Who  learns  the  one  pou  sto  whence  afterbauds 

May  move  the  world,  tho'  she  herself  eflect 

But  little :  wherefore  np  and  act,  nor  shrink 

For  fear  our  solid  aim  be  dissipated 

By  frail  successors.    Would,  indeed,  we  liad  been. 

In  lieu  of  many  mortal  flies,  a  race 

Of  giants  living,  each,  a  thousand  years. 

That  we  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 

The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone." 

I  answer'd  nothing,  donbtfbl  in  myself 
If  that  strange  Poet-princess  with  her  grand 
Imaginations  might  at  all  be  won. 
And  she  broke  out  interpreting  my  thoughts: 

"  No  doubt  we  seem  a  kind  of  monster  to  you ; 
We  are  used  to  that:  for  women,  up  till  this 
Cramp'd  under  worse  than  SontbHMa-isle  taboo, 
Dwarfs  of  the  gyneceum,  fail  so  far 
In  high  desire,  they  know  not,  cannot  guess 
How  much  their  welfare  is  a  passion  to  as. 
If  we  could  give  them  sorer,  quicker  proof— 
O  if  oar  end  were  less  achievable 
By  slow  approaches,  than  by  single  act 
Of  immolation,  any  phase  of  death, 
We  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the  pikes. 
Or  down  the  fiery  golf  as  talk  of  it. 
To  compass  oar  dear  sisters'  liberties." 

She  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear ; 
And  up  we  came  to  where  the  river  sloped 
To  plunge  in  cataract,  shattering  on  black  blocks 
A  breath  of  thunder.    O'er  it  shook  the  woods, 
And  danced  the  color,  and,  below,  stock  out 
The  bones  of  some  vast  bnlk  that  lived  and  roar'd 
Before  man  ^as.    She  gazed  awhile  and  said, 
"  As  these  rode  bones  to  as,  are  we  to  her 
That  will  be."    "Dare  we  dream  of  that,"  I  saVd, 
"  Which  wrought  as,  as  the  workman  and  his  work. 
That  practice  betters  1"  "  How,"  she  cried,  "  you  love 
The  metaphysics !  read  and  earn  oor  prize, 
A  golden  broach:  beneath  an  emerald  plane 
Sits  Dlotlma,  teaching  blm  that  died 
Of  hemlock ;  our  device ;  wrought  to  the  life ; 
She  rapt  opon  her  snbject,  he  on  her : 
For  there  are  schools  for  all."    "And  yet,"  I  said, 
"Methlnks  1  have  not  foond  among  them  all 
One  anatomic."    "  Nay,  we  thought  of  that," 
She  answer'd,  "but  it  pleased  na  not:  In  truth 
We  shodder  but  to  dream  bur  maids  should  ape 
Those  monstrous  males  that  carve  the  living  hound, 
And  cram  him  with  the  fragments  of  the  grave. 
Or  in  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart. 
And  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm. 
Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameftil  Jest, 
Encamallze  their  spirits:  yet  we  know 
Knowledge  is  knowledge,  arid  this  matter  hangs*. 
Howbeit  ourself,  foreseeing  casualty, 
Nor  willing  men  should  come  among  us,  learnt. 
For  many  weary  moons  before  we  came. 
This  craft  of  healing.    Were  you  sick,  oorself 
Would  tend  upon  yon.    To  your  question  now, 
Which  touches  on  the  workman  and  his  work. 
Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light:  't  is  soi 
For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  is ; 
And  all  creation  Is  one  act  at  once. 
The  birth  of  light :  but  we  that  are  not  all, 
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Aa  parta,  can  m*  bat  parta,  now  thla,  now  that, 
And  lire,  perfteea,  tan  thonght  to  thought,  and 

nuJc« 
One  act  a  pbautom  of  tnccflaslon :  that 
Our  weaknaaa  aomehow  thapea  tha  ahadow,  Time ; 
Bat  In  tha  ahadow  wtll  we  work,  and  mould 
The  woman  to  the  fuller  day." 

She  apake 
With  kindled  eyea :  we  rode  a  toagot  bejrood. 
And,  (I'or  a  bridse  of  pinewood  croaatng,  eame 
On  liowery  lerels  underneath  the  crag. 
Pull  of  all  beauty.    **  O  how  sweet,"  I  aald, 
(For  I  waa  half-oblivious  of  my  mask,) 
"To  linger  here  witb  one  that  loved  us."    "Yea," 
She  anawer'd,  "or  with  (kir  phlloeophlea 
That  lift  the  fkncy :  for  indeed  theee  llelda 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Elystau  lawna, 
Where  paced  the  Dcmigoda  of  old,  and  aaw 
The  *ott  white  vapor  streak  the  crowned  towera 
Built  to  the  Snn :"  then,  turning  to  her  maida, 
"Pitch  oar  pavilion  here  upon  the  sward; 
Lay  out  the  viands."    At  the  word,  they  raiaed 
A  tent  of  satin,  elaborately  wrought 
With  fair  Corinna's  triumph :  here  she  stood. 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  malden-oheek, 
The  woman-conqueror:  woman-conquer'd  there 
The  bearded  Victor  of  ton-thousand  hymns, 
And  all  the  men  monm'd  at  his  side:  but  wo 
Set  forth  to  climb ;  then,  climbing,  Cyril  kept 
With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Florlan,  I 
With  mine  ail&anced.    Many  a  little  hand 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the  rocks. 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  Jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag :  and  then  we  turn'd,  we  wound 
About  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in, 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony  names 
Of  shale  and  honiblendc,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff, 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  Sun 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns. 


The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  suowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  bear  I  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  I 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  I 
Blow,  let  as  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bogle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  thej  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  (kint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Ou*  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bngle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

IV. 

"  Theki  sinks  the  nebnioas  star  we  call  the  Sun, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound," 
Said  Ida ;  "  let  us  down  and  rest :"  and  we 
Down  from  the  lean  and  wrinkled  precipices. 
By  every  copplce-feather'd  chasm  and  cleft, 
Dropt  thro'  the  ambrosial  gloom  to  where  below 
No  bigger  than  a  glow-worm  shone  the  tent 
Lamp-lit  trom  the  inner.    Once  she  lean'd  on  me. 
Descending ;  once  or  twice  she  lent  her  hand. 
And  blissftal  palpitations  In  the  blood. 
Stirring  a  sudden  transport  rose  and  felL 

But  when  we  planted  level  feet,  and  dipt 
Beneath  the  satin  dome  and  enter'd  in. 


There  leaning  deep  In  brolder'd  damn  w* 
Onr  elbows  I  oo  a  tripod  in  the  mldal 
A  ftvgrant  flama  roae,  and  baAm  M  glowV 
Fruit,  bloaaom,  viand,  ambar  wlaa,  aDd  gold. 

Then  she,  "Let  aome  OM  alBg  to  oat  lightliet 
move 
The  mlnntea  fledged  with  maalc :"  and  a  maid. 
Of  thoaa  beaida  har,  aaaola  her  barp^  aad  aangt 

"Teara,  idle  teara,  I  know  not  what  tbay  mean, 
Teara  flrom  the  depth  of  B«>mc  divine  deapolr 
Rlae  iB  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyea, 
In  looking  on  the. happy  Antnmn-flclds, 
And  thinking  of  the  daya  that  are  no  mora. 

"  Freab  aa  the  flrat  beam  glittering  on  •  aail. 
That  bringa  our  friends  up  flrom  the  anderworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  rcddeiM  over  one 
That  slnka  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 
So  aad,  ao  freab,  the  daya  that  are  no  more. 

"Ah,  aad  and  strange  aa  in  dark  summer  dawna 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  nnto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  alowly  growa  a  glimme^ng  aqnaro ; 
So  aad,  so  strange,  the  daya  that  are  no  more. 

"Dear  aa  remerober'd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lipe  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

She  ended  with  snch  passion  tliat  the  tear. 
She  sang  of,  shook  and  fell,  an  erring  pearl 
Lost  in  her  bosom :  but  with  some  disdain 
Answer'd  the  Princess:  "If  indeed  there  hauut 
About  the  moulder'd  lodges  of  the  Psst 
So  sweet  a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men,  • 
Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  our  ears  with  wool 
And  so  pace  by:  but  thine  are  fancies  hatch'd 
In  silken-folded  idleness ;  nor  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  tnie  occasion  lost. 
But  trim  our  8aili<,  and  let  old  bygones  be, 
While  down  the  streams  that  float  us  each  and  all 
To  the  issue,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs  of  ice. 
Throne  after  throne,  and  molten  on  the  waste 
Becomes  a  cloud:  for  all  things  serve  their  time 
Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  mights  and  righta. 
Nor  would  I  tight  with  iron  taws,  in  the  end 
Found  golden:  let  the  past  be  past;  let  be 
Their  cancell'd  Babels:  tho'  the  rough  kex  break 
The  starr'd  mosaic,  and  the  wild  goat  hang 
Upon  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  flg-iree  spilt 
Their  monstrous  idols,  care  not  while  we  hear 
.\  trumpet  in  the  distance  i>caling  news 
Of  better,  and  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  boms 
Above  the  unrisen  morrow :"  then  to  me, 
"  Know  yon  no  song  of  your  own  land,"  she  said, 
"Not  such  as  moans  about  the  retrosinrt, 
But  deals  with  the  other  distance  and  the  hues 
Of  promise ;  not  a  death's-head  at  the  wine." 

Then  I  remember'd  one  myself  had  made. 
What  time  I  watch'd  the  swallow  wineing  south 
From   mine  own  land,  part  made  long  since,  and 

part 
Now  while  I  sang,  and  maidenlike  as  far 
As  I  conid  ape  their  treble,  did  I  sing. 

"  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  fljring  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  tell  to  tbee. 

"  O  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knoweat  each. 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  tme  and  tender  ia  the  North. 
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"O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
▲nd  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

"O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  boBom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

"  Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green? 

"O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown: 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  Soath, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

"O  tell  her,  brief  is  life,  bat  love  Is  long, 
And  brief  the  snn  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

"  O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her 

mine. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee." 

I  ceased,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each. 
Like  the  Itbacensian  suitors  in  old  time, 
Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  laugh'd  with  alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  still  my  voice 
Rang  false :  bat  smiling,  "  Not  for  thee,"  she  said, 
"  O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Oulistau 
Shall  burst  her  veil :  marsh-divers,  rather,  nuid. 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow-crake 
Orate  her  harsh  kindred  In  the  grass:  and  thU 
A  mere  love  poem !    O  for  such,  my  ft-iend. 
We  hold  them  slight :  they  mind  as  of  the  time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt     Knaves  are  men. 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 
And  dresH  the  victim  to  the  offering  np, 
And  pnint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paradise, 
And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul !  I  had  a  maid  of  honor  once ; 
She  wept  her  true  eyes  blind  for  such  a  one, 
A  rogue  of  canzonet  h  and  serenades. 
I  loved  her.    Peace  be  with  her.    She  is  dead. 
So  they  blaspheme  the  muse  I  but  great  is  song 
Used  to  great  ends :  onrself  have  often  tried 
Valkyrian  hymns,  or  into  rhythm  have  dash'd 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess ;  for  song 
Is  duer  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth 
or  spirit,  than  to  Junketing  and  love. 
Love  is  it  r    Would  this  same  mock-love,  and  this 
Mock-Hymen  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats, 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  onr  worth, 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  bnt  living  wills,  and  sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none.    Enough ! 
But  now  to-  leaven  play  with  profit,  yon. 
Know  you  no  song,  the  true  growth  of  yonr  soil. 
That  gives  the  manners  of  your  countrywomen  T" 

She  spoke  and  tum'd  her  sumptnoas  head  with 
eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  flxt  on  mine. 
Then  while  1  dragg'd  my  brains  for  such  a  song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-mouth'd  flask  had  wrought. 
Or  master'd  by  the  sense  of  sport,  began 
To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavern-catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experiences 
Unmeet  for  ladies.    Florian  nodded  at  him, 
I  frowning ;  Psyche  flush 'd  and  wann'd  and  shook ; 
The  lilylike  Melissa  droop'd  her  brows; 
" Forbear,"  the  Princess  cried;  "Forbear,  Sir,"  I; 
And  heated  thro'  and  thro'  with  wrath  and  love, 
I  smote  him  on  the  breast;  he  started  up; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd ; 
Melissa  clamor'd,  "  Flee  the  death  ;"  "  To  horse," 
Said  Ida ;  "  home  1  to  horse !"  and  fled,  as  flies 


A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk, 

When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecote  doors. 

Disorderly  the  women.    Alone  I  stood 

With  Florian,  cursing  Cyril,  vext  at  heart. 

In  the  pavilion:  there  like  parting  hopes 

I  heard  them  passing  from  me:  hoof  by  hoof. 

And  every  hoof  a  knell  to  my  desires, 

Clang'd  on  the  bridge ;  and  then  another  shriek, 

"  The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  O  the  Head  I" 

For  blind  with  rage  she  miss'd  the  plank,  and  roll'd 

In  the  river.    Out  I  sprang  from  glow  to  gloom: 

There  whirl'd  her  white  robe  like  a  blossom'd  branch 

Rapt  to  the  horrible  fall :  a  glance  I  gave, 

No  more ;  but  woman-vested  as  I  was 

Plunged ;  and   the  flood  drew ;   yet  I  caaght  her ; 

then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the  world. 
Strove  to  bulTet  to  land  in  vain.    A  tree 
Was  half-disrooted  from  his  place  and  stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gurgling  wave 
Mid-channel.    Right  on  this  we  drove  and  caught. 
And  grasping  down  the  boughs  I  gain'd  the  shore. 

There  stood  her  maidens  glimmcringly  group'd 
lu  the  hollow  bank.  One  reaching  forward  drew 
My    burthen    from    mine    arms;    they   cried,  "She 

lives !" 
They  l>ore  her  back  into  the  tent ;  bnt  I, 
So  mnch  a  kind  of  shame  within  me  wrought, 
Not  yet  endured  to  meet  her  opening  eyes. 
Nor  found  my  friends ;  but  push'd  alone  on  foot 
(For  since  her  horse  was  loet  I  left  her  mine) 
AcroM  the  woods,  and  less  fh>m  Indian  craft 
Tlum  beelike  inxtinct  hiveward,  found  at  length 
The  garden  portals.    Two  great  statues.  Art 
And  Science,  Caryatids,  lifted  np 
A  weight  of  emblem,  and  betwixt  were  valves 
or  Open-work  in  which  the  hunter  rued 
His  rash  intrusion,  manlike,  but  bis  brows 
Had  sprouted,  and  the  branches  thereupon 
Spread  out  at  top,  and  grimly  spiked  the  gates. 

A  little  space  was  left  between  the  horns. 
Thro'  which  I  clamber'd  o'er  at  top  with  pain, 
Dropt  on  the  sward,  and  np  the  linden  walks, 
And,  tost  on  thoughts  that  changed  from  hue  to  hue 
Now  poring  on  the  glow-worm,  now  the  star, 
I  paced  the  terrace  till  the  bear  bad  wbeel'd 
Thro'  a  great  arc  bis  seven  slow  sons. 

A  step 
or  lightest  echo,  then  a  loftier  form 
Than  remale,  moving  thro*  the  uncertain  ^loom, 
Disturb'd  me  with  the  doubt  "if  this  were  she," 
Bat  it  was  Florian.    "Hist,  O  hist,"  he  said, 
"  They  seek  us:  out  so  late  is  out  of  rules. 
Moreover  '  Seize  the  strangers  '  is  the  cry. 
How  came  yon  heref    I  t<ild  him:  "I,"  said  he, 
"  Last  of  the  train,  a  moral  leper,  I, 
To  whom  none  spake,  half-sick  at  heart,  return'd. 
Arriving  all  confused  among  the  rest 
With  hooded  brows  I  crept  into  the  hall, 
.\i)d,  couch'd  behind  a  Judith,  underneath 
The  head  of  Holofernes  peep'd  and  saw. 
Girl  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial :   each 
Disclaim'd  all  knowledge  of  us :  last  of  all, 
Melissa :  trust  me.  Sir,  I  pitied  her. 
She,  qnestion'd  if  she  knew  us  men,  at  first 
Was  silent;  closer  prest,  denied  it  not: 
And  then,  demanded  if  her  mother  knew, 
Or  Psyche,  she  afflrm'd  not,  or  denied : 
From  whence  the  Royal  mind,  familiar  with  her. 
Easily  gather'd  either  guilt.    She  sent 
For  Psyche,  bnt  she  was  not  there :  she  call'd 
For  Psyche's  child  to  cast  it  from  the  doors ; 
She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her  face  to  face. 
And  I  slipt  ont:  bnt  whither  will  you  now? 
And  where  are  Psyche,  Cyril?  both  are  fled : 
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What,  if  Uig«th«r?  that  w«ra  not  m  welL 
Would  rather  we  had  nerer  come  I    I  dread 
Hia  wlidDeaa,  and  the  chancoa  of  the  dark." 

"  And  yet,"  I  aald,  "  you  wnniit  him  raor«  thau  I 
That  atmck  him:  tlila  U  proper  to  the  cluwu, 
The*  amock'd,  or  fttrr'd  aud  purplod,  atill  the  clown, 
To  harm  the  thing  that  truata  him,  and  to  ahamo 
That  which  he  aaya  he  loves :  (or  CyriU  howe'er 
lie  deal  \p  frolic,  aa  to>nlght— the  aong 
Might  have  been  worae  and  alon'd  In  groaser  lipa 
Beyond  all  pardon— aa  It  la,  I  hold 
Theae  flaahetf  on  the  aarfhce  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  bas^  of  temperament : 
Bat  as  the  water-lily  atarta  and  alidea 
Upon  the  level  In  little  puffs  of  wlud, 
Tho'  anchor'd  to  the  bottom,  suph  is  be." 

Scarce  ftad  I  ceased  when  (W>m  a  tamariak  near 
Two  Proctors  leapt  upon  ns,  crying,  "  Namea," 
He,  sunding  still,  was  clutch'd ;  but  I  began 
To  thrld  the  musky-circled  mases,  wind 
And  double  tu  and  out  the  bolei»,  nnd  race 
By  all  the  fountaiiiK :  fleet  I  waa  uf  foot : 
Before  nte  shower'd  the  rose  iu  flakes ;  behind 
I  heard  the  pufTd  pursuer;  at  mine  ear 
Babbled  the  niKhtiuKale  and  heeded  not, 
Aud  secret  lau);hter  tickled  all  my  souL 
At  last  I  h(M)k'd  my  ankle  in  a  vine, 
That  claspt  the  feet  of  a  Mnemosyne, 
And  (hlling  on  my  face  waa  caaght  and  known. 

They  haled  as  to  the  Princess  where  she  t>at 
Hi^h  in  the  hall:  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp, 
And  made  the  singly  Jewel  on  her  brow 
Bam  like  the  mystic  flre  on  a  mast-bead. 
Prophet  of  storm :  a  handmaid  on  each  side 
Bow'd  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river;  and  close  behind  hor  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than  men, 
Hoge  women  blowced  with   health,  and  wind,  aud 

rain, 
And  labor.    Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock; 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  trom  the  maiu,  aud  wail'd  about  with  mews. 

Then,  as  we  came,  the  crowd  dividing  clove 
An  advent  to  the  throne;  and  there-beside. 
Half-naked,  as  if  caaght  at  once  from  bed 
And  tumbled  on  the  purple  footcloth,  lay 
The  lily-shining  child ;  and  on  the  left, 
Bow'd  on  her  palms  and  folded  up  from  wrong. 
Her  round  white  shoulder  shaken  with  her  sobs, 
Melissa  knelt ;  but  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  np  and  spake,  an  affluent  orator. 

'^'  It  was  not  thus,  O  Princess,  In  old  days : 
You  prized  my  counsel,  lived  upon  my  lips : 
I  led  yoH  then  tp  all  the  Castalies; 
I  fed  yon  with  the  milk  of  every  Muse ; 
I  loved  you  like  this  kneeler,  and  yoa  roe 
Yoar  second  mother:  those  were  gracious  times. 
Then  came  your  new  friend :  yoa  began  to  change— 
I  saw  It  and  grieved— to  slacken  and  to  cool : 
Till  taken  with  her  seeming  openness 
You  turned  your  warmer  currents  all  to  her, 
To  me  you  froze:  this  was  my  meed  for  alL 
Yet  I  bore  np  in  part  fhim  ancient  love. 
And  partly  that  I  hoped  to  win  you  back. 
And  partly  conscious  of  my  own  deserts, 
And  partly  that  you  were  my  civil  head, 
Aud  chiefly  you  were  bom  for  something  great. 
In  which  I  might  your  fellow-worker  be, 
VSHien  time  should  serve ;  and  thas  a  noble  scheme 
Grew  up  from  seed  we  two  long  since  had  aowu ; 
In  as  trae  growth,  in  her  a  Jonab'a  gourd, 
Up  In  one  night  and  due  to  sadden  son: 
We  took  thU  palace ;  bat  even  trom  the  first 


Vou  stood  In  your  own  light  and  darken'd  mln«w 
What  student  came  but  that  you  planed  her  path 
To  Lady  Psych*,  yoanger,  not  ao  wlae, 
A  forvigner,  fliid  I  jroar  ooanHTwoaan, 
I  yoar  old  Mond  and  triad,  aha  daw  In  all  1 
Bat  still  her  IbU  were  sweli'd  and  mine  w«re  leu( 
Yet  I  bore  up  In  hope  she  would  be  known  t 
Then  came  thase  wolrest  Uud  ko«w  her:  thty  an- 

dured. 
Long-closeted  with  her  the  y«st«r-Born,  * 
To  tell  her  what  they  were,  and  ah*  to  b««r : 
And  me  none  told :  not  leaa  to  an  eye  Uk*  mlo*. 
A  lldleaa  watcher  of  the  public  weal, 
Last  night,  their  maak  was  patent,  and  my  Ibot 
Waa  to  yon :  but  I  thought  again :  I  feai'd 
To  meet  a  cold  '  We  thank  yo^  we  shall  bear  of  it 
From  Lady  Psyche:'  yoa  had  gone  tu  her, 
She  t4>ld,  perforce ;  and  winning  eaay  grace, 
No  doubt,  for  slight  delay,  remaln'd  among  na 
In  onr  young  nursery  still  unknown,  tli*  atem 
Leaa  grain  than  touchwood,  while  my  honest  b««t 
Were  all  miscounted  aa  malignant  baate 
To  push  my  rival  oat  of  place  aud  power. 
But  public  nae  required  ahe  should  be  known ; 
And  since  my  oath  waa  ta'en  for  public  use, 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense. 
I  spoke  not  then  at  first,  but  wutch'd  them  well,     , 
Saw  that  they  kept  apart,  no  mischiur  done . 
And  yet  this  day  (tho'  yuu  should  hate  mc  for  it) 
I  came  to  tell  you:  found  that  you  had  gonp, 
Ridd'n  to  the  bills,  she  likewise:  now,  I  thought. 
That  surely  she  will  speak ;  if  not,  then  I : 
Did  she?    These  monsters  blazon'd  what  they  were^ 
According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kind, 
For  thus  I  hear;  and  known  at  last  (my  work) 
And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame, 
I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame,  she  files : 
And  I  remain  on  whom  to  wreak  your  rage, 
I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  yours, 
I  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth,  and  time. 
And  talents,  I— you  know  it— I  will  not  boast- 
Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan, 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance,  and  men  will  say 
We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  wisp  that  fiickers  where  no  foot  can  tread." 

She  ceased:  the  Princess  answer'd  coldly  "Qoodi 
Your  oath  is  broken :  we  dismiss  you :  go. 
For  this  lost  lamb  (she  pointed  to  the  child) 
Our  mind  is  changed :  we  take  it  to  ourselt" 

Thereat  the  Lady  stretch'd  a  vulture  throat. 
And  shot  from  crooked  lips  a  hag<;ard  smile. 
"The  plan  was  mine.    I  built  the  nest,"  she  said, 
"  To  hatch  the  cuckoo.   Rise !"  and  stoop'd  to  npdrag 
Melissa :  she,  half  on  her  mother  propt,  ' 
Half-droopinf;  from  her,  turn'd  her  face,  and  cast 
A  liquid  look  on  Ida,  full  of  prayer. 
Which  melted  Florian's  fancy  as  she  hung, 
A  Nlobean  daughter,  one  arm  out, 
Appealing  to  the  bolts  of  Heaven ;  and  while 
We  gazed  upon  her  came  a  little  stir 
About  the  doors,  and  on  a  sudden  rush'd 
Among  ns,  out  of  t.eath,  as  one  pursued,      • 
A  woman-post  in  fiying  raiment.    Fear 
Stared  in  her  eyes,  and  cbalk'd  her  Csce,  and  wing'd 
Her  transit  to  the  throne,  whereby  she  fell 
Delivering  seal'd  despatches  wMch  the  Head 
Took  balf-amazed,  and  in  her  lion's  mood 
Tore  open,  silent  we  with  blind  surmise 
Regarding,  while  she  read,  till  over  brow 
And  cheek  and  bosom  brake  the  wrathful  bloom 
As  of  some  fire  against  a  stormy  cloud. 
When  the  wild  peasant  rights  himself,  the  rick 
Flamea,  and  his  anger  reddens  in  the  heavens : 
For  anger  most  it  seem'd,  while  now  her  breast. 
Beaten  with  some  great  passion  at  her  heart, 
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Palpitated,  her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard 
In  the  dead  hush  the  papers  that  she  held 
Rustle:  at  once  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  its  dam ; 
The  plaintive  cry  jarr'd  on  her  ire ;  she  cnuh'd 
The  scrolls  together,  made  a  sudden  turn 
As  if  to  speak,  but,  utterance  failing  her, 
She  whirl'd  them  on  to  me,  as  who  should  say 
"Bead,"  ai)d  I  read— two  letters— one  ber  sire's. 

"Fair  daughter,  when  we  sent  the  Prince  your  way 
We  knew  not  your  ungracious  laws,  which  learnt. 
We,  conscious  of  what  temper  you  are  built, 
Came  all  in  haste  to  hinder  wrong,  but  fell 
Into  his  father's  hands,  who  has  this  night, 
You  lying  close  npo»  his  territory, 
Slipt  round  and  in  the  dark  invested  yoo, 
And  here  he  keeps  roe  hostage  for  his  son." 

The  second  was  my  father's,  mnning  thns: 
"  You  have  our  son :  touch  not  a  hair  of  his  bead : 
Render  him  up  unscathed:  give  him  your  hand: 
Cleave  to  your  contract:  tho'  indeed  we  hear 
You  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man; 
A  rampant  heresy,  such  as  if  it  spread 
Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their  lords 
Thro'  all  the  world,  and  which  might  well  deserve 
That  we  this  night  should  pluck  your  palace  down; 
And  we  will  do  it,  unless  yon  send  ns  back 
Oar  son,  on  the  instant,  whole." 

So  far  I  read; 
And  then  stood  np  and  spoke  Impetuoosly. 

"O  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  yonr  reeenre, 
But  led  by  golden  wishes,  and  a  hope 
The  child  of  regal  compact,  did  I  break 
Your  precinct :  not  a  scorner  of  your  aez 
But  venerator,  zealous  it  should  be 
All  that  it  might  be;  hear  me,  for  I  bear, 
Tho'  man,  yet  human,  whatsoe'er  your  wrongs, 
From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a  life 
Less  mine  than  yours:   my  nurse  would  tell  me  of 

you; 
I  babbled  for  yon,  as  babies  for  the  moon. 
Vague  brightness ;  when  a  boy,  yon  stoop'd  to  me 
From  all  high  places,  lived  in  all  fair  lights. 
Came  in  long  breezes  rapt  from  inmost  south 
And  blown  to  inmost  north;  at  eve  and  dawn 
With  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods; 
The  lender  wildswan  in  among  the  stars 
Would  clang  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths  of  glow-worm 

light 
The  mellow  breaker  murmur'd  Ida.    Now, 
Because  I  would  have  reach'd  you,  had  you  been 
Sphered  np  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  enthroned 
Persephone  in  Hades,  now  at  length. 
Those  winte'rs  of  abeyance  all  worn  oat, 
A  man  I  came  to  see  you :  but,  indeed. 
Not  in  this  frequence  can  I  lend  full  tongue, 

0  noble  Ida,  to  those  thoughts  that  wait  ' 
On  you,  their  centre :  let  me  say  but  this, 
That  many  a  famous  man  and  woman,  town 
And  landskip,  have  I  heard  of,  after  seen 

The  dwarfs  of  prestige ;  tho'  when  known,  there  grew 
Auothef  kind  of  beauty  in  detad 
Made  them  worth  knowing;  but  in  yon  I  foand 
My  boyish  dream  Involved  and  dazzled  down 
And  master'd,  while  that  afler-beauty  makes 
Such  head  from  act  to  act,  from  hour  to  hour, 
Within  me,  that  except  you  slay  me  here, 
According  to  your  bitter  statute-book, 

1  can  not  cease  to  follow  you,  as  they  say 
The  seal  does  music ;  who  desire  you  more 
Than  growing  boys  their  manhood ;  dying  Hps, 
With  many  thousand  matters  left  to  do, 

The  breath  of  life ;  O  more  than  poor  men  wealth. 
Than  sick  men  health— yours,  yours,  not  mine— but 
half 


Without  you,  with  you,  wholes  and  of  those  halves 
You  worthiest ;  and  howe'er  you  block  and  bar 
Your  heart  with  system  out  from  mine,  I  hold 
That  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clench'd  antagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die : 
Yet  that  I  came  not  all  unauthorized 
Behold  your  father's  letter." 

On  one  knee 
Kneeling,  I  gave  it,  which  she  caught,  and  dash'd 
Unopen'd  at  her  feet:  a  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  lips. 
As  waits  a  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with  foam ; 
And  so  she  wonid  have  spoken,  but  there  rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Galher'd  together :  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o'er  a  presg 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gem-like  eyes. 
And  gold  and  golden  heads ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  s(orm,  some  red,  some  pale. 
All  opeu-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land, 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls. 
And  some  they  cared  not;  till  a  clamor  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 
And  worse  confounded:  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Moses,  looking  peace. 

Not  peace  she  look'd,  the  Head :  but  rising  up 
Robed  In  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remalnini;  tiiere 
Fixt  like  a  beacon^ower  above  the  wares 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 
Glares  ruin,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the  light 
Dash  themselves  dead.    She  stretcb'd  ber  arms  and 

call'd 
Across  the  tnmalt  and  the  tamalt  fell. 

"  What  fear  ye  brawlers  t  am  not  I  yonr  Head  t 
On  me,  me,  me,  the  storm  first  breaks :  /  dare 
All  these  male  thunderbolts :  what  is  it  ye  fear  f 
Peace  I  there  are  those  to  avenge  as  and  they  come : 
If  not,— myself  were  like  enough,  O  girls. 
To  unfurl  the  maiden  bauner  of  our  rights. 
And  clad  in  iron  burst  the  ranks  of  war. 
Or,  falling,  protomartyr  of  our  cause, 
Die:  yet  I  blame  ye  not  so  mnch  for  fear; 
Six  thousand  years  of  fear  have  made  ye  that 
From  which  I  would  redeem  ye  :  but  for  those 
That  stir  this  hubbub— you  and  yon— I  know 
Your  faces  ther^  in  the  crowd— to-morrow  mom 
We  hold  a  great  convention :  then  shall  they 
That  love  their  voices  more  than  duty,  learn 
With  whom  they  deal,  dismlss'd  in  shame  to  live  . 
No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household  stuff, 
Live  chattels,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame. 
Full  of  weak  poison,  turnspits  for  the  clown. 
The  drunkard's  football,  laughing-stocks  of  "Time, 
Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in  their  heels, 
But  fit  to  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum. 
To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to  scour. 
Forever  slaves  at  nome  and  fools  abroad." 

She,  ending,  waved  her  hands :  thereat  the  crowd 
Muttering  dissolved :  then  with  a  smile,  that  look  d 
A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff, 
When  all  the  glens  are  drown'd  in  azure  gloom 
Of  thimder-ehower,  she  floated  to  ns  and  said  : 

"  Yon  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentleman, 
And  like  a  prince :  you  have  our  thanks  for  all : 
And  you  look  well  too  in  your  woman's  dress: 
Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
You  saved  our  life:  we  owe  you  bitter  thanks: 
Better  have  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the  flood- 
Then  men  had  said— but  now— What  hinders  me 
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To  Uke  anch  bloody  vengMiiM  on  yoa  both  t— 
T«t  slne«  our  tethw^WMpa  in  oar  Kood  hiT«, 
Ton  woold-be  qoenchen  of  the  IlKht  to  be, 
Barbariaaa,  grower  than  yonr  uatlvo  beu*— 

0  would  I  had  hia  aceptro  for  iino  hoar  1 

Too  that  hare  d«r«d  to  break  otir  bound,  and  gull'd 
Onr  aerranta,  wrong'd  and  lied  and  thwarted  na— 
/  wed  with  thee !  /  bound  by  precontract 
Tour  bride,  your  bondalave  I  not  t)u>'  all  the  gold 
That  reina  the  world  were  pack'd   to  make  your 

crown, 
And  erery  epokcn  tongue  ahonid  lord  yon.     Sir, 
Tour  Meehood  and  yonraelf  are  hatetal  to  tu: 

1  trample  on  yoor  ofltera  and  on  you: 
Begone :  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 
Here,  pnab  them  out  at  gates." 

In  wrath  she  apake. 
Then  thoee  eight  mighty  danghtera  of  the  plough 
Bent  their  broad  fecea  toward  na  and  addreaa'd 
Their  motion :  twice  I  sought  to  plead  my  cause, 
But  on  my  chonldnr  hung  their  heavy  hauda. 
The  weiRht  of  destiuy :  so  from  her  face 
They  push'd  na,  down  the  steps,  and  thro'  the  court, 
And  with  grim'  laughter  thrust  us  out  at  gates. 

We  eroaa'd  the  atreet  and  gain'd  a  petty  mound 
Beyond  it,  whence  we  saw  the  lights  and  heard 
The  voices  murmuring.    While  I  listenM,  came 
On  a  sudden  the  weird  seisure  and  the  doubt: 
I  aeem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  t^bosts ; 
The  Princess  with  her  monstrous  woman-guard. 
The  Jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side, 
The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the  kintfs 
Were  ahadows;  and  the  Ioiik  fnntaxtic  nl^ht 
With  all  its  doings  had  and  had  not  been. 
And  all  things  were  and  were  not 

This  went  by 
Aa  strangely  as  it  came,  and  on  my  spirits 
Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  melancholy  ; 
Not  long;  I  shook  it  olT;  for  spite  of  doubts 
And  sudden  ghostly  shadowings  I  was  one 
To  whom  the  touch  of  all  mischance  but  came 
Aa  night  to  him  that  eittinf;  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midisummer,  midnlt^ht,  Norway  aun 
Set  Into  sunrise :  then  we  moved  away. 


Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  dmms, 

That  beat  to  battle  where  be  stands; 
Thy  fkce  across  his  fancy  comes. 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands  : 
A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow. 

He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee  ; 
The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

So  Lilia  sang:  we  thought  her  balf-poseess'd, 
She  struck  such  warbling  fury  thro'  the  words ; 
And,  after,  feigning  pique  at  what  she  call'd 
The  rallleiy,  or  grotesque,  or  false  sublime — 
Like  one  that  wishes  at  a  dance  to  change 
The  music — clapt  her  hands  and  cried  for  war, 
Or  some  grand  fight  to  kill  and  make  an  end: 
And  he  that  next  inherited  the  tale 
Half  turning  to  the  broken  statue  said, 
"  Sir  Ralph  has  got  your  colors :  if  I  prove 
Your  knight,  and  flj^ht  your  battle,  what  for  met" 
It  chanced,  her  empty  glove  npon  the  tomb 
Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand. 
She  took  it  and  she  flung  it.    "  Fight,"  she  said, 
"  And  make  as  all  we  would  be,  great  and  good." 
He  knightlike  in  his  cap  instead  of  casque, 
A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrow'd  from  the  ball, 
Arranged  the  Cavor,  and  assumed  the  Prince. 

V. 

Now,  scarce  three  paces  measured  from  the  mound. 

We  stumbled  on  a  stationary  voice. 

And  "  Stand,  who  goes  f"  "  Two  from  the  palace,"  L 


"The  iMood  twot  they  wait,"  he  said,  "pass  oni 
His  HtghiMM  wake* :"  and  one,  that  daah'd  In  anni>, 
By  glimmering  4anea  and  walla  of  canvaa,  led 
Threading  the  soldier^lty,  till  we  heard 
The  droway  fblda  of  our  great  eoalgn  shake 
Prom  blason'd  liona  o'er  tiM  tanparial  tent 
Whispers  of  war. 

Entering,  the  sadden  light 
Daied  me  half-blind :  I  stood  and  aeem'd  to  hear, 
Aa  in  a  poplar  grove  when  a  Ught  wind  wakea 
A  lisping  of  the  tnnaaMrooa  leaf  and  dies. 
Bach  biasing  In  his  neighbor's  ear;  and  then 
A  strangled,  titter,  ont  of  which  there  brake 
On  all  sldei^  clamoring  etiquette  to  ideath, 
Unmeasured  mirth :  while  now  the  two  old  kings 
Began  to  wag  their  baldness  up  and  down. 
The  flresh  young  captains  flaah'd  their  glittering  teeth, 
The  huge  bush-bearded  Barons  heaved  and  blew. 
And  slain  with  laughter  roll'd  the  glided  Squire. 

At  length  my  Sire,  his  rough  cheek  wet  with  tears, 
Panted  from  weary  aides,  "  King,  yon  are  tnt ! 
We  did  but  keep  you  surety  for  our  son, 
If  this  be  he,— or  a  draggled  mawkin,  thou. 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge:" 
For  I  was  drcnch'd  with  ooze,  and  torn  with  briers, 
More  crumpled  than  n  poppy  froni  the  sheath. 
And  all  one  rag,  dinprinced  from  head  to  heel. 
Then  some  one  sent  beneath  his  vaulted  palm 
A  whisper'd  Jest  4o  some  one  near  him  "  Look, 
He  has  )>een  among  his  shadows."    "  Satan  take 
The  old  women  and  their  shadows !  (thus  the  King 
Roar'd)  make  yourself  a  man  to  fight  with  men. 
Qo :  Cyril  told  us  all.". 

As  boys  that  slink 
From  femie  and  the  trespass-chiding  eye. 
Away  we  stole,  and  transient  In  a  trice 
From  what  was  left  of  faded  woman-slough 
To  sheathing  splendors  and  the  golden  acalc 
Of  harness,  issued  in  the  son,  that  now 
Leapt  from  the  dewy  shoulders  of  the  Earth, 
And  hit  the  northern  hills.    Here  Cyril  met  u", 
A  little  shy  at  first,  but  by  and  by 
We  twain,  with  mutual  pardon  ask'd  and  given 
For  stroke  and  song,  resoider'd  peace,  whereon 
Follow'd  his  tale.    Amazed  he  fled  away 
Thro'  the  dark  land,  and  later  in  the  night 
Had  come  on  Psyche  weeping :  "  then  we  fell 
Into  y6ur  father's  hand,  and  there  she  lies. 
But  will  not  speak,  nor  stir." 

He  show'd  a  tent 
A  stone-shot  otf:  we  enter'd  in,  and  there 
Among  piled  arms  and  rough  accoutrements, 
Pitifhl  sight,  wrapt  in  a  soldier's  cloak, 
Like  some  sweet  sculptu^e  draped  from  head  to  foot, 
And  pnsh'd  by  mde  hands  from  its  pedestal, 
All  her  fair  length  upon  the  ground  she  lay: 
And  at  her  bead  a  follower  of  the  camp, 
A  charr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  womanhood. 
Sat  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Then  Florian  knelt,  and  "  Come,"  he  whisper'd  to 
her, 
"  Lift  up  your  head,  sweet  sister :  lie  not  thtis. 
What  have  you  done,  but  right  f  yon  could  not  slay 
Me,  nor  your  prince :  look  up :  be  comforted : 
Sweet  is  it  to  have  done  Ihe  thing  one  ought. 
When  (aH'n  in  darker  ways."    And  likewise  I : 
"  Be  comforted :  have  I  not  lost  her  too. 
In  whose  least  act  abides  the  nameless  charm 
That  none  has  elf>e  for  me  ?"    She  beard,  she  movcl. 
She  moan'd,  a  folded  voice ;  and  up  she  sat. 
And  raised  the  cloak  f^m  brows  as  pale  and  smo.>iii 
As  those  that  mourn  half-shrouded  over  death 
In  deathless  marble.    "  Her,"  she  said,  "  my  friend- 
Parted  from  her— l>etray'd  her  cause  and  mine- 
Where  ataall  I  breathe?  why  kept  ye  not  your  faith f 
O  base  and  bad  !  what  comfort  T  none  for  me  T' 
To  whom  remorseful  Cyril,  "Tet  I  pray 
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Take  comfDrt :  live,  dear  lady,  for  your  child !" 
At  which  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried. 

"Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child. 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no  more ' 
For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back; 
And  either  she  will  die  for  want  of  care, 
Or  sicken  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers— for  every  little  fault, 
The  child  is  hers ;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl 
Remembering  her  mother:  O  my  flower  I 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard, 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold.reverence  worse  thau  v/ete  she  dead. 
Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made, 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all : 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  diay, 
Until  they  hate  to  bear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  forever,  till  they  open  to  me, 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglala,  my  one  child : 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  ray  way, 
And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her : 
Ah !  what  might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me. 
Who  gave  me  back  my  child f"    "Be  comforted," 
Said  Cyril,  "you  shall  have  it,"  but  again 
She  veil'd  her  'brows,  and  prone  q|ie  sank,  aud  bo 
Like  tender  things  that  being  caught  feign  death, 
Spoke  nut,  nor  stirr'd. 

By  this  a  murmur  ran 
Thro'  all  the  camp  and  inward  raced  the  scoata 
With  rumor  of  Prince  Arac  hard  at  band. 
We  left  her  by  the  woman,  and  without 
Found  the  gray  kings  at  parle:  and  "Look  yoa," 

cried 
My  father,  "  that  our  compact  be  fhlflU'd 
You  have  spoilt  this  child;  she  laughs  at  yon  and 

man: 
She  wrongs  herself,  her  sex,  and  me,  and  him: 
But  red-faced  war  has  rods  of  steel  and  lire ; 
She  yields,  or  war." 

Then  Oama  tum'd  to  me: 
"We  fear,  indeed,  yon  spent  a  stormy  time 
With  onr  strange  girl :  and  yet  they  say  that  still 
Ton  love  her.    Oive  us,  then,  your  mind  at  large : 
How  say  yon,  war  or  notT'  • 

"Not  war,  if  possible, 

0  king,"  I  said,  "lest  from  the  abase  of  war, 
The  desecrated  shrine,  the  trampled  year. 

The  smouldering  homestead,  and  the  household  flower 
Tom  ft-om  the  lintel — all  the  common  wrong — 
A  smoke  go  up  thro'  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster:  now  she  lightens  scorn 
At  him  that  mars  her  plan,  but  then  would  hate 
(And  every  voice  she  talk'd  with  ratify  it. 
And  every  face  she  look'd  on  Justify  it) 
The  general  foe.    More  soluble  is  this  knot, 
By  gentleness  than  war.    I  want  her  love.  * 
What  were  I  uigher  this  altbo'  we  dash'd 
Tour  cities  into  shards  with  catapults. 
She  would  not  love ; — or  brought  her  chaln'd,  a  8la\e, 
The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord. 
Not  ever  would  she  love ;  but  brooding  turn 
The  book  of  scorn  till  all  roy  little  chance 
Were  caught  within  the  record  of  her  wrongs, 
And  crush'd  to  death :  and  rather.  Sire,  than  this 

1  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were  dead, 
Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills. 

Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck. 
Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulk'd  in  ice. 
Not  to  be  molten  out." 

And  roughly  spake 
My  father,  "  Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the  girls. 
Boy,  when  I  hear  you  prate  I  almost  think 
That  idiot  lesrend  credible.    Look  you,  Sir! 
Man  is  the  hunter ;  woman  is  bis  game : 


The  sleek  and  shining  creatures  of  the  chage, 
We  hunt  them  for  the  beauty  of  their  skins ; 
They  love  us  for  it,  and  we  ride  them  down. 
Wheedling  and  siding  with  them !    Out !  for  shame  ! 
Boy,  there's  no  rose  that's  half  so  dear  to  them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do. 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauteous  battle,  comes 
With  the  air  of  the  trumpet  round  him,  aud  leaps  in 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the  score 
Flatter'd  and  fluster'd,  wins,  though  dash'd  with  death 
He  reddens  what  he  kisi-es:  thus  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife. 
Worth  winning;  but  this  flrelirand— gentleness 
To  such  as  her !  if  Cyril  spake  her  true. 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net. 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer. 
Were  wisdom  to  it." 

"  Yea,  but  Sire,"  I  cried, 
"Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.    The  soldier?  No: 
What  dares  not  Ida  do  that  she  should  prize 
The  soldier?    I  beheld  her,  when  she  ro8« 
The  yester-night,  and  storming  in  extremes 
Stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  deflauce  down 
Oagelike  to  man,  and  had  not  ehunn'd  the  death. 
No,  not  the  soldier's :  yet  I  hold  her,  king, 
Tme  woman:  but  you  clash  them  all  in  one. 
That  have  as  many  diO'erences  as  we. 
The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 
As  oak  from  elm:  one  loves  the  soldier,  one 
The  silken  priest  of  peace,  one  this,  one  that. 
And  some  nnworthily;  their  sinless  faith, 
A  maiden  moon  that  sparkles  on  a  sty. 
Glorifying  clown  and  satyr;  whence  they  need 
More  breadth  of  culture:  Is  not  Ida  right? 
They  worth  it?  truer  to  the  law  within? 
Severer  io  the  logic  of  a  life  ? 
Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven  ?  and  she  of  whom  yon  speal^ 
My  mother,  looks  as  whole  as  some  serene 
Creation  minted  in  the  golden  ipoods 
Of  sovereign  artists ;  not  a  thong  it,  a  touch, 
But  pure  as  lines  of  green  that  sti-eak  the  white 
Of  the  first  snowdrop's  inner  leaves ;  I  say. 
Not  like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man. 
Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual  mire. 
But  whole  and  one:  and  take  them  all-in-all, 
Were  we  ourselves  but  half  as  good,  as  kind. 
As  trhthfkil,  much  that  Ida  claims  as  right 
Had  ne'er  been  mooted,  but  as  frankly  theirs 
As  dues  of  Nature.    To  oar  point :  not  war: 
Least  I  lose  alL" 

"Nay,  nay,  yon  spake  bnt  sense," 
Said  Gama.    "We  remember  love  ourselves 
In  onr  sweet  youth ;  we  did  not  rnte  him  then 
This  red-hot  iron  to  be  shaped  with  blows.  * 

You  talk  almost  like  Ida :  ahe  can  talk ; 
And  there  is  something  in  it  as  yon  say : 
Bat  you  talk  kindlier:  we  esteem  yoa  for  it- 
He  seems  a  gracious  and  a  gallant  Prince, 
I  would  he  had  our  daughter:  for  the  rest, 
Onr  own  detention,  why  the  causes  weigh'd, 
Fatherly  fears— yon  used  us  courteously- 
W»  would  do  mu^h  to  grrtify  you''  Prince— 
We  pardon  it ;  and  for  your  ingress  here 
Upon  the  skirt  and  fi-inge  of  our  fair  land. 
You  did  but  come  as  goblins  in  the  night. 
Nor  in  the  farrow  broke  the  ploughman's  head. 
Nor  burnt  the  grange,  nor  buss'd  the  milkingmaid. 
Nor  robb'd  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream : 
Bnt  let  your  Prince  (onr  royal  word  upon  it. 
He  comes  back  safe)  ride  with  us  to  our  lines. 
And  speak  with  Arac:  Arac's  word  is  thrice 
As  ours  with  Ida:  something  may  be  done— 
I  know  not  what — and  ours  shall  see  us  friends. 
Yon,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you  will. 
Follow  as:  who  knows?  we  four  may  build  some 

plan 
Foursquare  to  opposition." 
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litre  he  reach'd 
White  htada  of  ftnwell  to  my  sire,  who  Krowl'd 
An  anawer  which,  half-muffled  In  his  beard, 
Let  to  moeh  oat  aa  gave  na  leave  to  go. 

Then  rod*  we  with  the  old  king  tcroM  the  Iiiwds 
Beneath  hog*  treaa,  a  thousand  rlnga  of  SiiriiiK 
In  every  hole,  a  aong  on  every  apray 
or  birds  that  piped  their  Valentinea,  and  woke 
Desire  in  me  to  Infhse  my  tale  of  love 
In  the  old  kloR's  ears,  who  promised  help,  and  oozed 
All  o'er  with  honey'd  anawer  as  we  rode; 
And  hlosaom-Aragrant  slipt  the  heavy  dews 
Oather'd  by  night  and  ponce,  with  each  light  air 
On  oar  maii'd  heads :  but  other  thoaghta  than  Peace 
Burnt  in  u^  when  we  h«w  the  embattled  aqnares, 
And  squadrons  of  the  Princt>,  trnmpllng  the  flowers 
With  clamor:  for  among  Uiein  rose  a  cry 
Aa  If  to  greet  the  king :  they  mnde  a  halt; 
The  horses  ycll'd ;  they  clash'd  their  arms ;  the  drum 
Beat ;  nicrrily-blowing  vhrlll'd  the  martial  flfe ; 
And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long  horn 
And  serpent-throated  bugle,  uudulntcd 
The  banner:  anon  to  meet  us  li;;htly  pranced 
Three  captains  out :  nor  ever  had  I  scon 
Snch  thews  of  men :  the  midmost  nnd  the  highest 
Was  Arac:  ail  about  his  motiou  clung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  aa  the  beam 
Of  the  East,  that  play'd  upon  them,  made  them  glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's  zone, 
That  glitter  bnmish'd  by  the  frosty  dark ; 
And  as  the  fiery  Slrins  alters  hue. 
And  bickers  Into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  waah'd  with  raOrning,  as  they  came. 

And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I  heard 
War-music,  felt  the  blind  wildbeast  of  force, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man, 
Stir  in  me  as  to  strike:  then  took  the  king 
His  three  broad  sons-  with  now  a  wandering  hand 
And  now  a  pointed    nger,  told  them  all : 
A  common  light  of  smiles  at  our  disguise 
Broke  from  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windy  Jest 
Had  labor'd  down  within  his  ample  lungs. 
The  genial  giant,  Arac,  roll'd  himself 
Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  In  words. 

"  Onr  land  Invaded,  'sdeath !  and  he  himself 
Your  captive,  yet  my  father  wills  not  war: 
And,  "sdeath  1  myself,  what  care  I,  war  or  no  ? 
But  then  this  question  of  your  troth  remains : 
And  there  's  a  downright  honest  meaning  in  her; 
She  flies  too  high,  she  flies  too  high !  and  yet 
She  ask'd  but  space  and  fairplay  for  her  scheme: 
She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me— I  myself. 
What  know  I  of  these  things  ?  but,  life  and  soul ! 
I  thought  her  half-right  talking  of  her  wrongs : 
I  say  she  flies  too  high,  'sdeath !  what  of  that  1 
1  take  her  for  the  flower  of  womankind, 
And  so  I  often  told  her,  right  or  wrong. 
And,  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those  she  loves, 
And,  right  or  wrong,  I  care  not :  this  is  all, 
I  stand  upon  her  side :  she  made  me  swear  It — 
"Sdeath,— and  with  solemn  rites  by  candlelight- 
Swear  by  St.  something— I  forget  her  name — 
Her  that  talk'd  down  the  fifty  wisest  men: 
8h»  was  a  princess  too;  and  so  I  swore. 
Come,  this  is  all ;  she  will  not :  waive  your  claim, 
If  not,  the  foughten  field,  what  else,  at  once 
Decides  it,  'sdeath!  against  my  father's  wiiL" 

I  lagg'd  in  answer  loath  to  render  up 
My  precontract,  and  loath  by  brainless  war 
To  cleave  the  rift  of  difference  deeper  yet ; 
Till  one  of  those  two  brotbeni,  half  aside 
And  fingering  at  the  hair  aliout  his  lip. 
To  prick  OS  on  to  combat  "  Like  to  like ! 
The  woman's  garment  bid  the  woman's  heart." 
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A  taunt  that  dench'd  bta  ptupoae  Uke  a  blow  1 
For  fiery-abort  waa  Cyitl**  ooantcrHWoff, 
And  sharp  I  aiiswer*d,  tooch'd  apon  tha  |Mlnt 
Where  Idle  boys  arc  cowarda  to  their  ahame, 
"  Decide  It  here :  why  not  r  we  are  thraa  to  tbrat." 

Then  apaka  the  third,  "Dot  three  to  thraet  no 
moref 
No  more,  and  In  onr  noble  sister's  canter 
More,  more,  for  honor :  every  captain  waits 
Hungry  for  honor,  angry  for  his  king. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  that  each 
May  breathe  himself,  and  quick !  by  overthrow 
Of  theta  or  those,  the  question  settled  die." 

"Tea,"  answer'd  I,  "for  thit  wild  wreath  of  air, 
This  flake  of  rainbow  flying  on  the  highest 
Foam  of  men's  deeds— this  honor,  If  ye  wilL 
It  needs  most  be  for  honor  If  at  all ; 
Since,  what  declalon  f  If  we  bill,  we  fkll, 
And  If  we  win,  we  fall :  she  would  not  keep 
Iler  compact"    "'Sdeath!  but  we  will  send  to  her," 
Said  Arar^  "worthy  reasons  why  she  should 
Bide  by  this  issue:  let  our  misaive  thro', 
And  you  shall  have  her  answer  by  the  word.' 

"  Boys !"  shriek'd  the  old  king,  bnt  valnlier  than 
a  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  In  the  pool ;  for  none 
Regarded;  neither  seem'd  ttiere  more  to  say: 
Back  rode  we  to  my  father's  camp,  and  found 
He  thrice  had  sent  a  herald  to  the  gates. 
To  learn  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  our  claim, 
Or  by  denial  flush  her  babbling  wells 
With  her  own  people's  life:  three  times  he  went: 
The  first,  he  blew  and  blew,  bnt  none  appear'd : 
He  batter'd  at  the  doors;  none  came:  the  next. 
An  awful  voice  within  had  wam'd  him  thence: 
The  third,  and  those  eight  daughters  of  the  plough 
Came  sallying  thro'  the  gates,  and  caught  his  hair. 
And  so  belabor'd  him  on  rib  and  cheek 
They  made  him  wild :  not  less  one  glance  be  canght 
Thro'  open  doors  of  Ida  station'd  there 
Unshaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm 
Tho'  compass'd  by  two  armies  and  the  noise 
Of  arms ;  and  standing  like  a  stately  Pine 
Set  in  a  cataract  on  an  island-crag. 
When  storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right  and  left 
Suck'd  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long  hills  roll 
The  torrents,  dash'd  to  the  vale :  and  yet  her  will 
Bred  will  in  me  to  overcome  It  or  fall. 

But  when  I  told  the  king  that  I  was  pledged 
To  fight  In  tourney  for  my  bride,  he  claeh'd 
His  iron  palms  together  with  a  cry ; 
Himself  would  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads : 
But  overborne  by  all  his  bearded  lords 
With  reasons  drawn  fh>m  age  and  state,  perforce 
He  yielded,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce  demur: 
And  many  a  bold  knight  started  up  in  heat. 
And  sware  to  combat  for  my  claim  till  death. 

All  on  this  side  the  palace  ran  the  field 
Flat  to  the  garden  wall :  and  likewise  here, 
Above  the  garden's  glowing  blossom-belts, 
A  column'd  entry  shone  and  marble  stairs. 
And  great  bronze  valves,  emboss'd  with  Tomyrit 
And  what  she  did  to  Cyrus  after  fight. 
But  now  fast  barr'd :  so  here  npon  the  flat 
All  that  long  mom  the  lists  were  hammer'd  up. 
And  all  that  mom  the  heralds  to  and  fro. 
With  meaaage  and  defiance,  went  and  came ; 
Last,  Ida's  answer.  In  a  royal  hand, 
Bnt  shaken  here  and  there,  and  rolling  word* 
Oration-like.    I  klss'd  it  and  I  read. 

"  O  brother,  you  have  known  the  pangs  we  felt. 
What  heata  of  indignation  when  we  beard 
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Of  those  that  iron-cramp'd  their  women's  feet ; 

Of  lands  in  which  at  the  altar  the  poor  bride 

Gives  her  harsh  groom  for  bridal-gift  a  scourge ; 

Of  living  hearts  that  crack  within  the  Are 

Where  smoulder  their  dead  despots;  and  of  those,— 

Mothers,— that,  all  prophetic  pity,  fling 

Their  pretty  maids  in  the  running  flood,  and  swoops 

The  vulture,  beak  and  talon,  at  the  heart 

Made  for  all  noble  motion :  and  I  saw 

That  equal  baseness  lived  In  sleeker  times 

With  smoother  men :  the  old  leaven  leaven'd  all  : 

Millions  of  throats  would  bawl  for  civil  right?, 

No  woman  named:  therefore  I  set  my  face 

Against  all  men,  and  lived  but  for  mine  own. 

Far  off  from  men  I  built  a  fold  for  them : 

I  stored  it  full  of  rich  memorial : 

I  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes. 

And  biting  laws  to  scare  the  beasts  of  prey, 

And  prosper'd ;  till  a  rout  of  saucy  boys 

Brake  on  us  at  onr  books,  and  marr'd  oar  peace, 

Mask'd  like  onr  maids,  blustering  I  know  not  what 

Of  insolence  and  love,  some  pretext  held 

Of  baby  troth,  invalid,  since  my  will 

Seal'd  not  the  bond— the  striplings !— for  their  sport  !— 

I  tamed  my  leopards:  shall  I  not  tame  these? 

Or  you  T  or  I  f  for  since  you  think  me  tonch'd 

In  honor— what,  I  would  not  adgbt  of  false— 

Is  not  our  cause  pure?  and  whereas  I  know 

Your  prowess,  Arac,  and  what  mother's  blood 

Yon  draw  trom,  flght;  yon  falling,  I  abide 

What  end  soever:  fail  yon  will  not    Still 

Take  not  his  life:  he  risk'd  it  for  my  own; 

Ills  mother  lives :  yet  wliatsoe'er  yon  do, 

Fight  and  flght  well ;  strike  and  strike  home.   O  dear 

Brothers,  the  woman's  Angel  guards  yon,  yon 

The  sole  men  to  be  mingled  with  onr  caose. 

The  sole  men  we  shall  prize  in  the  after-time, 

Your  very  armor  hallow'd,  and  your  statues 

Kear'd,  sung  to,  when  this  gad-fly  brush'd  a!«ide. 

We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 

And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move 

With  claim  on  claim  ft-om  right  to  right,  till  she 

Whose  name  Is  yoked  with  children's,  know  herself; 

And  Knowledge  in  onr  own  land  make  her  free, 

And,  ever  following  those  two  crowned  twins, 

Commerce  and  conquest,  shower  the  flery  grain 

Of  freedom  broadcast  over  all  that  orbs 

Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  mom." 

Then  came  a  postcrlpt  dash'd  across  the  rest 
"  See  that  there  bo  no  trnltors  in  your  camp : 
We  seem  a  nest  of  traitors — none  to  tnist : 
Since  onr  arms  fail'd— this  Egypt  plagnc  of  men ! 
Almost  our  maids  were  better  at  their  homes. 
Than  thus  raan-glrdled  hero :  Indeed  I  think 
Our  chiefest  comfort  Is  the  little  child 
Of  one  unworthy  mother ;  which  she  left : 
She  shall  not  ha\*e  it  back:  the  child  shall  grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  of  her  mind. 
I  took  it  for  an  hour  in  mine  own  l)ed 
This  morning:  there  the  tender  orphan  hands 
Felt  at  my  heart,  a«d  seem'd  to  charm  fh>m  thence 
The  wrath  I  nnreed  against  the  world :  CuewelL" 

I  ceased;  he  said:  "Stubborn,  but  she  may  sit 
Tpon  a  king's  right  hand  in  thunder-storms, 
.\nd  breed  up  warriors !    See  now,  tho'  yourself 
Be  dazzled  by  the  wildfire  Love  to  sloughs 
That  swallow  common  sense,  the  spindling  king. 
This  Gama  swamp'd  in  lazy  tolerance. 
When  the  man  wants  weight,  the  woman  takes  it  up. 
And  topples  down  the  scales ;  but  this  is  flxt 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all ; 
Man  for  the  field  and  woman  for  the  hearth; 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she: 
^ian  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the  heart : 
JIau  to  command  and  woman  to  obey ; 


All  else  confusion.    Look  you  I  the  gray  mare 
Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  goodmnn 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair  while  the  fires  of  Hell 
Mix  with  his  hearth:  but  you — she's  yet  a  colt- 
Take,  break  her:  strongly  groom'd  and  straitly  curb'd 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 
That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  home,  and  brawl 
Their  rights  or  wrongs  like  potherbs  in  tlic  street. 
They  say  she's  comely ;  there's  the  fairer  chance : 
/  like  her  none  the  less  for  rating  at  her ! 
Besides,  the  woman  wed  is  not  as  we, 
But  suffers  change  of  frame.    A  lusty  brace 
Of  twins  may  weed  her  of  her  folly.    Boy, 
The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman's  wisdom." 

Thus  the  hard  old  king: 
I  took  my  leave,  for  it  was  nearly  noon : 
I  pored  upon  her  letter  which  I  held. 
And  on  the  little  clanse  "take  not  his  life:" 
I  mused  on  that  wild  morning  in  the  woods, 
And  on  the  "  Follow,  follow,  thou  shalt  win :" 
I  thought  on  all  the  wrathful  king  had  said, 
And  bow  the  strange  betrothment  was  to  end: 
Then  I  remember'd  that  burnt  sorcerer's  curse 
That  one  should  flght  with  shadows  and  should  fall ; 
And  like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came: 
King,  camp  and  college  tnm'd  to  hollow  shows ; 
I  seem'd  to  move  in  old  memorial  tilts. 
And  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts. 
To  dream  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream : 
And  ere  I  woke  it  was  the  point  of  noon. 
The  lists  were  ready.    Empanoplled  and  plnmcd 
We  enter'd  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  bom  in  a  land 
Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  «nd  once  more 
The  trampet,  and  again :  at  which  the  storm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of  spears 
And  riders  front  to  n-ont,  until  they  closed 
In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points. 
And  thunder.    Yet  It  seem'd  a  dream;  I  dream 'd 
Of  fighting.    On  his  haunches  rose  the  steed, 
And  into  fiery  splinters  leapt  the  lance. 
And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang  the  fire. 
A  noble  dream  1  what  was  it  else  I  saw  t 
Part  sat  like  rocks ;  part  reel'd  bat  kept  their  scats  . 
Part  roU'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and  drew: 
Part  stumbled  mixt  with  floundering  horses.    Down 
From  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and  down 
From  Arac's  arm,  as  ttom  a  giant's  flail. 
The  large  blows  rain'd,  as  here  and  everywhere 
He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing  lists, 
And   all    the    plain— brand,  mace,  and   shaft,  and 

shield— 
Shock'd,  like  an  iron-clanging  anvil  bang'd 
With  hammers ;  till  I  thought,  can  this  be  be 
From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins  f  if  this  be  so, 
The  mother  makes  us  most — and  in  my  dream 
I  glanced  aside,  and  saw  the  palace-front 
Alive  with  flattering  scarfs  and  ladles'  eyes, 
And  highest,  among  the  statues,  statne-like, 
Between  a  cymbal'd  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 
With  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us, 
A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair. 
Like  a  Saint's  glory  up  in  heaven :  but  she 
No  saint — inexorable — no  tenderness — 
Too  hard,  too  cruel :  yet  she  sees  me  flght. 
Yea,  let  her  see  me  fall !  with  that  I  drave 
Among  the  thickest  and  bore  do^vn  a  Prince, 
And  Cyril,  one.    Yea,  let  me  make  my  dream 
All  that  I  would.    But  that  large-moulded  man. 
His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake. 
Made  at  me  thro'  the  press,  and,  staggering  back 
With  stroke  on  stroke  the  horse  and  horseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud. 
Flaying  the  roofs  and  sucking  up  the  drains. 
And  shadowing  iovna  the  champaign  till  it  strikes 
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On  a  wood,  and  UkMi  and  braaks,  and  cracka,  and 

•pliu, 
And  twists  the  inraln  with  mich  a  roar  that  Earth 
Re«l»,  and  th«  herdamou  cry ;  for  srerythlnj; 
Oavo  way  beftw*  htm :  only  Flurian,  ha 
That  lovad  me  cloaer  than  hU  gwn  right  ojre, 
Throat  in  between ;  bat  Arnc  nxle  him  down : 
And  Cyril  aeelng  it,  posh'd  agaiuat  the  Prince, 
With  Fqrche'a  color  round  hia  heimct,  tuugli, 
Strong,  anpple,  alnew-oorded,  apt  at  arma ; 
Bnt  tongber,  beayter,  atronKcr,  ho  that  smote 
And  threw  him :  last  I  apurr'd ;  I  felt  my  veins 
Stretch  with  florco  heat;  a  moment  hand  to  hand, 
And  sword  to  eword,  and  horse  to  horse  wo  huni;, 
Till  I  stmck  ont  and  shonted ;  the  blade  glanced ; 
I  did  but  shear  a  feather,  and  dream  and  truth 
Flow'd  firom  me;  darkneaa  closed  me;  and  I  fell. 


Homo  they  brou$;ht  her  warrior  dead : 

She  nor  swoou'd,  nor  ntter'd  cry : 
All  her  maidens,  watcblnj;,  snid, 

"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 

Cnll'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  fW>m  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  slept, 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years. 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears — 

"Sweet  my  child,  1  live  for  thee." 

VI. 
Mr  dream  had  never  died  or  lived  again. 
As  in  some  mystic  middle  state  I  lay 
Seeing;  I  saw  not,  hearing  not  I  heard  : 
Tho',  if  I  saw  not,  yet  they  told  me  all 
So  often  that  I  spake  as  having  seen. 

For  so  it  seem'd,  or  so  they  said  to  me, 
That  all  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more  strange ; 
That  when  our  side  was  vanqulsh'd  and  my  cause 
Forever  lost,  there  went  up  a  groat  cry, 
The  Prince  is  slain.    My  father  heard  and  ran 
In  on  the  lists,  and  there  unlaced  my  casqne 
And  grovell'd  on  my  bo<ly,  and  after  him 
Came  Psyche,  sorrowing  for  Aglaia. 

But  high  upon  the  palace  Ida  stood 
With  Psyche's  babe  in  arm  :  there  on  the  roofs 
Like  that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth  she  sang. 

"  Onr  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n  ;  the  seed 
The  little  seed  they  laugh'd  at  in  the  dark, 
lias  risen  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  grown  a  bulk 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  lays  on  every  side 
A  thousand  arms  and  rushes  to  the  Sun. 

"Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n:  they  came: 
The  leaves  were  wet  with  women's  tears :  they  heard 
A  noise  of  songs  they  would  not  understand : 
They  mark'd  It  with  the  red  cross  to  the  fall. 
And  would  have  strown  it,  and  arc  fall'u  themselves. 

"  Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  they  came. 
The  woodmen  with  their  ascs :  lo  the  tree  1 
Bnt  we  will  make,  it  fagots  for  the  hearth, 
And  shape  it  plank  and  beam  for  roof  and  floor, 
.\nd  boats  and  bridges  for  the  use  of  men. 

"  Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  they  stmck ; 
With  their  oikh  blows  they  hurt  themselves,  nor 
knew  ^ 


There  dwtlt  an  Iron  natOM  tn  tb«  ffraln  t 
The  glittering  aza  wu  broken  In  thatr  una. 
Their  arms  were  shatter'd  to  tbo  sboaldar  blade. 

"  Onr  enemies  have  Ml'n,  bat  this  shall  grow 
A  night  of  Summer  ttom  the  heat,  a  breadth 
Of  Autumn,  dropping  fhilta  of  power:  and  roll'd 
With  music  in  the  growing  breese  of  Time, 
The  tops  shall  strike  fWim  star  to  atar,  the  fangt 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  world. 

"  And  now,  O  maids,  bchoM  onr  sanctuary 
la  violate,  our  laws  bniken  :  fear  wo  not 
To  break  them  more  In  their  behoof,  whose  arms 
C'hamplon'd  our  cause  and  won  it  with  a  day 
Blanch'd  in  onr  annals,  and  perpetual  feast. 
When  dames  and  heroines  of  the  golden  year 
Shall  atrip  a  hundred  hoilowa  bare  of  Spring, 
To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round 
Their  statues,  borne  aloft,  the  three ;  bnt  come, 
We  will  be  liberal,  aince  our  rlRhta  ara  won. 
Let  them  not  lie  in  the  tents  with  coarae  mankind, 
III  nurses;  but  descend,  and  proffer  these 
The  brethren  of  our  blood  and  canse,  that  there 
Lie  bruised  and  malm'd,  the  tender  ministries 
Of  female  bands  and  hospitality." 

She  spoke,  and  with  the  babe  yet  in  her  arms, 
Descending,  burst  the  great  bronze  vilves,  and  led 
A  hundred  maids  in  train  across  the  Park. 
Some  cowl'd,  and  some  bare-headed,  on  they  came, 
Their  feet  In  flowers,  her  loveliest :  by  them  went 
The  enamor'd  air  sighing,  and  on  their  curls 
From  the  high  tree  the  blossom  wavering  fell. 
And  over  them  the  tremulous  isles  of  light, 
Slidcd,  they  moving  under  shade :  but  Blauchc 
At  distance  follow'd:  so  they  came:  anon 
Thro'  open  field  into  the  lists  they  wound 
Timorously ;  and  as  the  leader  of  the  herd 
That  holds  a  stately  fretwork  to  the  Sun, 
And  follow'd  up  by  a  hundred  airy  does, 
Steps  with  a  tender  foot,  light  as  on  air. 
The  lovely,  lordly  creature  floated  on 
To  where  her  wounded  brethren  lay ;  there  stay'd ; 
Knelt  on  one  knee,— the  child  on  one,— and  prest 
Their  bonds,  and  call'd  them  dear  deliverers, 
And  happy  warriors  and  immortal  names, 
And  said,  "You  shall  not  lie  In  the  tents  bnt  here. 
And  nursed  by  those  for  whom  yon  fought,  and 

served 
With  female  bands  and  hospitality." 

Then,  whether  moved  by  this,  or  was  it  cbancf , 
She  past  my  way.    Up  started  f^om  my  side 
The  old  lion,  glaring  with  his  whclpless  eye. 
Silent;  bnt  when  she  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Dlshelm'd  and  mute,  and  motlonlessly  pale. 
Cold  ev'n  to  her,  she  sigh'd ;  and  when  she  saw 
The  haggard  father's  face  and  reverend  beard 
Of  grisly  twine,  all  dabbled  with  the  blood 
Of  his  own  son,  sbndder'd,  a  twitch  of  pain 
Tortured  her  mouth,  and  o'er  her  forehead  past 
A  shadow,  and  her  hue  changed,  and  she  said : 
"He  saved  my  life:  my  brother  slew  him  for  It" 
No  more:  at  which  the  king  in  bitter  scorn 
Drew  from  my  neck  the  painting  and  the  tress, 
And  held  them  up:  she  saw  them,  and  a  day 
Rose  trom  the  distance  on  her  memor;-, 
When  the  good  Queen,  her  mother,  shore  the  tress 
With  kisses,  ere  the  days  of  Lady  Blanche : 
And  then  once  more  ahe  look'd  at  my  pale  face: 
Till  understanding  all  the  foolish  work 
Of  Fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  nil. 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind ;  . 

Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  her  breast ; 
She  bow'd,  she  set  the  child  on  the  oarth ;  she  laid 
A  feeling  finger  on  my  brows,  and  presently 
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"O  Sire,"  she  said,  "he  lives:  he  is  not  dead: 
O  let  me  have  him  with  my  brethren  here 
In  oar  own  palace:  we  will  tend  on  him 
Like  one  of  these  ;  if  so,  by  any  means, 
To  lighten  this  great  clog  of  thanks,  that  make 
Our  progress  falter  to  the  woman's  goal." 

She  said:  but  at  the  happy  word  "he  lives," 
My  father  stoop'd,  re-father'd  o'er  my  wounds. 
So  those  two  foes  above  my  fallen  life, 
With  brow  to  brow  like  night  and  evening  mlxt 
Their  dark  and  gray,  while  Psyche  ever  stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  us, 
Half-lapt  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  brede, 
Lay  like  a  new-fall'n  meteor  on  the  grass, 
Uncared  for,  spied  its  mother  and  began 
A  blind  and  babbling  laughter,  and  to  dance 
Its  body,  and  reach  its  fatling  innocent  arms 
And  lazy  lingering  fingers.    She  the  appeal 
Brook'd  not,  but  clamoring  out  "  Mine— mine— not 

yours, 
It  is  not  yours,  but  mine :  give  me  the  child," 
Ceased  all  on  tremble:  piteous  was  the  cry: 
So  stood  the  unhappy  mother  open-moutb'd, 
And  turn'd  each  face  her  way:   wan  was  her  cheek 
With  hollow  watch,  her  blooming  mantle  torn, 
Red  grief  and  mother's  hunger  in  her  eye. 
And  down  dead-heavy  sank  her  curls,  and  half 
The  sacred  mother's  bosom,  panting,  burst 
The  laces  toward  her  babe ;  but  she  nor  cared 
Nor  knew  it,  clamoring  on,  till  Ida  heard, 
Look'd  up,  and  rising  slowly  fk-om  me,  stood 
Erect  and  silent,  striking  with  her  glance 
The  mother,  me,  the  child  ;  but  he  that  lay 
Beside  us,  Cyril,  batter'd  as  he  was, 
Trail'd  himself  up  on  one  knee:  then  he  drew 
Her  robe  to  meet  his  lips,  and  down  she  look'd 
At  the  arm'd  man  sideways,  pitying,  as  it  seem'd, 
Or  self-involved;  but  when  she  learnt  hit  Cice, 
Remembering  his  ill-omen'd  song,  arose 
Once  more  thro'  all  her  height,  and  o'er  him  grew 
Tall  as  a  figure  lengthen'd  on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  suushiue,  and  be  said: 

"  O  fair  and  strong  and  terrible !    Lioness 
That  with  your  long  loclcs  play  the  Lion's  mane ! 
But  Love  and  Nature,  these  are  two  more  terrible 
And  stronger.    See,  your  foot  is  on  our  necks. 
We  vanquish'd,  you  the  Victor  of  your  will. 
What  would  yon  more?  give  her  the  child!  remain 
Orb'd  in  your  isolation:  he  is  dead. 
Or  all  as  dead :  henceforth  we  let  yon  be : 
Win  you  the  hearts  of  women ;  and  beware 
Lest,  where  yon  seek  the  common  love  of  these, 
The  common  hate  with  the  revolving  wheel 
Should  drag  you  down,  and  some  great  Nemesis 
Break  from  a  darkeu'd  future,  cruwn'd  with  fire, 
And  tread  yon  out  forever :  but  howsoe'er 
Fix'd  in  yourself,  never  in  your  own  arms 
To  hold  your  own,  deny  not  hers  to  her. 
Give  her  the  child !    O  if,  I  say,  you  keep 
One  pulse  that  beats  true  woman,  if  yon  loved 
The  breast  that  fed  or  arm  that  dandled  you. 
Or  own  one  part  of  sense  not  flint  to  prayer. 
Give  her  the  child !  or  if  you  scorn  to  lay  It, 
Yourself,  in  hands  so  lately  claspt  with  yours. 
Or  speak  to  her,  your  dearest,  her  one  fault 
The  tenderness,  not  yours,  that  could  not  Idll, 
Give  »ne  it ;  I  will  give  It  her." 

He  said: 
At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  roll'd 
Dry  flame,  she  listening:  after  sank  and  sank 
And,  into  mournful  twilight  mellowing,  dwelt 
Pull  on  the  child;  she  took  it:  "Pretty  bud! 
Lily  of  the  vale :  half-open'd  bell  of  the  woods ! 
Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  hour,  when  a  world 
Of  traitorous  friend  and  broken  system  made 
No  purple  in  the  distance,  mystery. 


Pledge  of  a  love  not  to  be  mine,  farewell ; 
These  men  are  hard  upon  us  as  of  old. 
We  two  must  part:  and  yet  how  fain  was  I 
To  dream  thy  cause  embraced  in  mine,  to  think 
I  might  be  something  to  thee,  when  I  felt 
Thy  helpless  warmth  about  my  barren  breast 
In  the  dead  prime:  but  may  thy  mother  prove 
As  true  to  thee  as  false,  false,  false  to  me ! 
And,  if  thou  needs  must  bear  the  yoke,  I  wish  it 
Gentle  as  freedom  "—here  she  kissed  it:  then — 
"All  good  go  with  thee!  take  it.  Sir,"  and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard-mailed  hands. 
Who  turn'd  half-round  to  Psyche  as  she  sprang 
To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that  swum  in  thanks ; 
Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  head  to  foot. 
And  hugg'd  and  never  hngg'd  it  close  enough. 
And  in  her  hunger  mouth'd  and  mumbled  it, 
And  hid  her  bosom  with  it ;  after  that 
Put  on  more  calm  and  added  suppliantly: 

"We  two  were  friends:  I  go  to  mine  own  land 
Forever:  find  some  other:  as  for  me 
I  scarce   am  fit  for  your  great  plans :  yet  spcal 

to  me, 
Say  one  soft  word  and  let  me  part  forgiven." 

But  Ida  spoke  not,  rapt  upon  the  child. 
Then  Arac    "  Ida— 'sdeath !  you  blame  the  man ; 
You  wrong  yonrselTes— tbe  woman  is  so  hard 
Upon  the  woman.    Come,  a  grace  to  me ! 
I  am  your  warrior;  I  and  mine  have  fought 
Your  battle :  kiss  her ;  take  her  hand,  she  weeps : 
'Sdeath  1  I  would  sooner  fight  thrice  o'er  than  see  it." 

But  Ida  spoke  not,  gazing  on  the  ground. 
And  reddening  in  the  furrows  of  his  chin. 
And  moved  beyond  bis  custom,  Gana  said: 

"  I've  heard  that  there  is  iron  in  the  blood, 
And  I  believe  it    Not  one  word  t  not  one  t 
Whence  drew  you  this  steel  temper?  not  from  me. 
Not  from  your  mother  now  a  saint  with  saints. 
She  said  you  luul  a  heart— I  beard  her  say  it— 
'"Our  Ida  has  a  heart'— Just  ere  she  died— 
'  But  see  that  some  one  with  authority 
Be  near  her  still,*  and  I— I  sought  for  one — 
All  people  said  she  had  authority— 
The  Lady  Blanche :  much  profit !    Not  one  word ; 
No !  tho'  your  father  sues:  see  bow  yon  stand 
Stiff  as  Lot's  wife,  and  all  the  good  knights  maim'd, 
I  trust  that  there  is  no  one  hurt  to  death, 
For  your  wild  whim:  and  was  it  then  for  this. 
Was  it  for  this  we  g^ve  our  palace  up. 
Where  we  withdrew  trom  summer  heats  and  state, 
And  had  our  wine  and  chess  beneath  the  planes. 
And  many  a  pleasant  hour  with  her  that's  gone. 
Ere  you  were  bom  to  vex  us  ?    Is  it  kind  ? 
Speak  to  her  I  say :  is  this  not  she  of  whom. 
When  first  she  came,  all  flush'd  you  said  to  me 
Now  had  you  got  a  friend  of  your  own  age. 
Now  could  yon  share  your  thought;  now  should 

men  see 
Two  women  faster  welded  in  one  love 
Than  pairs  of  wedlock ;  she  you  walk'd  with,  she 
You  talk'd  with,  whole  nights  long,  up  in  the  tower. 
Of  sine  and  arc,  spheroid  and  azimuth, 
And  right  ascension,  Heaven  knows  what ;  and  now 
A  word,  but  one,  one  little  kindly  word. 
Not  one  to  spare  her :  out  upon  you,  flint ! 
You  love  nor  her,  nor  me,  nor  any ;  nay. 
Yon  shame  your  mother's  judgment  too.    Not  one  ? 
You  will  not?  well — ^no  heart  ha»e  you,  or  such 
As  fancies  like  the  vermin  in  a  nut 
Have  fretted  all  to  dust  and  bitterness." 
So  said  the  small  king  moved  beyond  his  woot. 

But  Ida  stood  nor  spoke,  drain'd  of  her  force 
By  many  a  varying  influence  and  so  long. 
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Down  thro*  h«r  Umte  a  drooplog  lutcnor  wvpti 
H«r  h«ad  a  llul*  b«ot ;  and  on  her  moalh 
A  doubtftil  nnilo  dwelt  like  a  dottdod  moon 
In  a  still  water :  thru  brake  oat  mj  aire 
Lifting  hi*  grim  head  fn)in  my  wounds.    "O  yarn. 
Woman,  whom  wc  thought  woman  eren  now, 
And  wwr*  half  fuol'd  to  let  you  tend  our  son, 
Becanae  he  might  hare  wlsh'd  it— bat  we  aee 
The  accomplice  of  yonr  madneaa  nnftMrgfTen, 
And  think  that  70a  might  mix  hta  draught  with 

death, 
When  your  skies  change  again :  the  rougher  hand 
la  aafer:  on  to  the  tenta:  take  np  the  Prince." 

He  roae,  and  while  each  ear  was  prick'd  to  attend 
A  tempest,  thro'  the  clond  that  dimm'd  her  broke 
A  genial  warmth  and  li^ht  once  more,  and  shone 
Thro'  glittering  drops  on  her  sad  friend. 

"Come  hither, 

0  Psyche,"  she  cried  out,  "  embrace  me,  come. 
Quick  while  I  melt;  make  a  reconcilement  sure 
With  one  that  cannot  ke<<|>  lu-r  mind  an  hour: 
Come  to  the  hollow  heart  they  blander  so  I 
Kiss  and  be  friends,  like  children  being  chid ! 

/  seem  no  more :  /  want  forgiveness  too : 

1  shonld  have  had  to  do  with  none  but  maids. 
That  have  no  links  with  meiL    Ah  fklse  but  dear, 
Dear  traitor,  too  much  loved,  why  f— why  r    Tet  see 
Before  these  kings  we  embrace  you  yet  once  more 
With  all  forgiveness,  all  oblivion. 

And  trust,  not  love,  you  less. 

And  now,  O  Sire, 
Grant  me  your  son,  to  nurse,  to  wait  upon  him, 
Like  mine  own  brother.    For  my  debt  to  him. 
This  nightmare  weight  of  gratitude,  I  know  it ; 
Taunt  me  no  more :  jronrseif  and  yours  shall  have 
Free  adit;  we  will  sratter  all  our  maids 
Till  happier  times  each  to  her  proper  hearth: 
What  use  to  keep  them  here  now  t  grant  my  prayer. 
Help,  bther,  brother,  help ;  speak  to  the  king : 
Thaw  this  male  nature  to  some  touch  of  that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself,  and  drags  me  do^vn 
From  my  flxt  height  to  mob  me  up  with  all 
The  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 
Poor  weakling  ev'n  as  they  are." 

Passionate  tears 
Follow'd:  the  king  replied  not:  Cyril  said: 
"Your  brother,  Lady,— Florian,— ask  for  him 
Of  your  great  head— for  he  is  wounded  too — 
That  you  niay  tend  upon  him  with  the  prince." 
"  Ay  BO,"  said  Ida  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  Our  laws  are  broken :  let  him  enter  too." 
Then  Violet,  she  that  sang  the  mournful  song, 
And  had  a  cousin  tumbled  on  the  plain, 
Petition'd  too  for  him.    "  Ay  so,"  she  said, 
"  I  stagger  in  the  stream :  I  cannot  keep 
My  heart  an  eddy  from  the  brawling  hour : 
We  break  our  laws  with  ease,  but  let  it  be." 
"  Ay  so  T"  said  Blanche :  "  Amazed  am  I  to  hear 
Your  Highness :  but  your  Highness  breaks  with  ease 
The  law  your  Highness  did  not  make :  'twas  L 
I  had  been  wedded  wife,  I  knew  mankind. 
And  block'd  them  out ;  but  these  men  came  to  woo 
Your  Highness— verily  I  think  to  win." 

So  she,  and  tum'd  askance  a  wintry  eye: 
But  Ida  with  a  voice,  that  like  a  bell 
Toli'd  by  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling  tower. 
Rang  ruin,  answer'd  full  of  grief  and  scorn. 

"  Fling  our  doors  wide !  all,  all,  not  one,  but  all. 
Not  only  he,  but  by  my  mother's  soul. 
Whatever  man  lies  wounded,  friend  or  foe. 
Shall  enter,  if  he  will    Let  our  girls  flit. 
Till  the  storm  die  I    but  had  you  stood  by  us. 
The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  from  his  base 
Had  left  us  rock.    She  fain  would  sting  us  too. 


Bat  shall  not    Paaa,  and  mingle  with  yonr  Uk«k 
Wo  brook  no  Amher  inmitt  bat  are  gone." 

She  tum'd :  the  very  nape  of  her  white  neck 
Waa  roaed  with  Indignation :  bat  the  Prince 
Her  brother  came;  the  king  her  (hihor  diarm'd 
Her  woimded  aoal  with  words  t  nor  did  mine  own 
RefOae  her  proflbr,  laatly  gave  his  hand. 

Then  ns  they  lifted  up,  dead  welghti^,  and  bare 
Straight  to  the  doors:  to  them  the  doors  gave  way 
Groaning,  and  In  the  Vestal  entry  shrick'd 
The  virgin  marble  under  iron  heels: 
And  on  they  moved  and  gain'd  the  hall,  and  there 
Rested :  but  great  the  cmah  waa,  and  each  base, 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns  drown'd 
In  silken  fluctuation  and  the  swarm 
Of  fumalo  whiHporers :  at  the  further  end 
Was  Ida  by  the  throne,  the  two  great  cats 
Close  by  her,  like  supporters  on  a  shiekl, 
Bow-back'd  with  fear:  but  in  the  centre  stood 
The  common  men  with  rolling  eyes ;  amaaed 
They  glared  upon  the  women,  and  aghast 
The  women  stared  at  these,  all  silent,  save 
When  armor  closh'd  or  Jingled,  while  the  day. 
Descending,  struck  athwart  the  hall,  and  shot 
A  flying  splendor  out  of  brass  and  steel. 
That  o'er  the  statues  leapt  from  head  to  head, 
Now  flred  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm. 
Now  set  a  wrathfhl  Dian's  moon  on  flame. 
And  now  and  then  an  echo  started  np. 
And  shuddering  fled  from  room  to  room,  and  died 
Of  fright  in  for  apartments. 

Then  the  voice 
Of  Ida  sounded,  issuing  ordinance : 
And  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs,  and  thru' 
The  long-laid  galleries  past  a  hundred  doors 
To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound,  and  due 
To  languid  limbs  and  sickness  ;  left  me  in  it ; 
And  others  otherwhere  they  laid ;  and  all 
That  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
And  chariot,  many  a  maiden  passing  home 
Till  happier  times ;  but  some  were  left  of  those 
Held  sagest,  and  the  great  lords  out  and  in. 
From  those  two  hosts  that  lay  beside  the  walls, 
Walk'd  at  their  will,  and  everything  was  changed. 


Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the 

shape. 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  capo ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  what  answer  shonld  I  give? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  I 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal'd: 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain: 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main : 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

vn. 

So  was  their  sanctuary  violated. 

So  their  lair  college  tnm'd  to  hospital ; 

At  first  with  all  conftaslon :  by  and  by 

Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws : 

A  kindlier  inflnence  reign'd;  and  everywhere 

Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 

Hung  round  the  sick :  the  maidens  came,  they  talk'd. 

They  sang,  they  read :  till  she  not  fair,  began 

To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 

Her  former  beauty  treble:  and  to  and  tro 
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With  books,  with  flowers,  with  Angel  offices, 
Lilie  creatures  native  unto  gracions  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element,  they  moved. 

But  sadness  on  the  sonl  of  Ida  fell. 
And  hatred  of  her  weakness,  blent  with  shame. 
Old  studies  fail'd ;  seldom  she  spoke ;  but  oft 
Clomb  to  the  roofs,  and  gazed  alone  for  hours 
On  that  disastrous  leaguer,  swarms  of  men 
Darkening  her  female  field :  void  was  her  use ; 
And  she  as  one  that  climbs  a  peak  to  gaze 
O'er  land  and  main,  and  sees  a  great  black  cloud 
Drag  Inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of  night. 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to  shore, 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendor  from  the  sand. 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by  tarn 
Expunge  the  world :  so  fared  she  gazing  there ; 
So  blacken'd  all  her  world  in  secret,  blank 
And  waste  it  secm'd  and  vain ;  till  down  she  came. 
And  found  (air  peace  once  more  among  the  sick. 

And  twilight  dawn'd ;  and  mom  by  mom  the  lark 
Shot  up  and  ehrill'd  in  flickering  gyres,  but  I 
Lay  silent  in  the  muffled  cage  of  life : 
And  twilight  gloom'd ;  and  broader-grown  the  bowers 
Drew  the  great  night  into  themselves,  and  Heaven, 
Star  after  star,  arose  and  fell ;  but  I, 
Deeper  than  those  weird  doubts  could  reach  me,  lay 
({uite  suiuler'd  from  the  moving  Universe, 
Nor  kuew  what  eye  was  on  me,  nor  the  band 
That  nursed  me,  more  than  iuCantB  in  their  sleep. 

But  Psyche  tended  Florian:  with  her  oft 
Melissa  came ;  fur  Blanche  bad  gone,  but  left 
Her  child  among  us,  willing  she  should  keep 
Court-favor:  here  and  there  the  small  bright  bead, 
A  light  of  healing  glanced  about  the  couch, 
Or  thro'  the  parted  silks  the  tender  face 
Pccp'd,  shining  in  upon  the  wounded  man 
With  blush  and  smile,  a  medicine  in  themselves 
To  wile  the  length  f^om  languorous  hours,  and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain ;  nor  eeem'd  it  strange  that  soon 
He  rose  up  whole,  and  those  fair  charities 
Join'd  at  her  side;  nor  stranger  seem'd  that  hearts 
So  gentle,  so  cmploy'd,  should  close  in  love, 
Than  when  two  dew-drops  on  the  petal  shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper  down, 
And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Less  prosperously  the  second  suit  obtain'd 
At  first  with  IVyche.    Not  though  Blanche  had  sworn 
That  after  that  dark  night  among  the  fields, 
She  needs  must  wed  him  for  her  own  good  name; 
Not  tho'  he  built  upon  the  babe  restored ; 
Nor  tho'  she  liked  him,  yielded  she,  but  fear'd 
To  incense  the  Ilead  once  more ;  till  on  a  day 
When  Cyril  pleaded,  Ida  came  behind 
Seen  but  of  Psyche :  on  her  foot  she  hung 
A  moment,  and  she  heard,  at  which  her  face 
A  little  flush'd,  and  she  past  on ;  but  each 
Assumed  from  thence,  a  half-consent  involved 
In  stillness,  plighted  troth,  and  were  at  peace. 

Nor  only  these :  Lore  In  the  sacred  halls 
Held  carnival  at  will,  and  flying  struck 
With  showers  of  random  sweet  on  maid  and  man. 
Nor  did  her  father  cease  to  press  my  claim. 
Nor  did  mine  own  now  reconciled;  nor  yet 
Did  those  twin  brothers,  risen  again  and  whole; 
Nor  Arac,  satiate  with  his  victory. 

But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  sat : 
Then  came  a  change;  for  sometimes  I  would  catch 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hard, 
And  fling  it  like  a  viper  ofl",  and  shriek 
"  Yon  are  not  Ida ;"  clasp  it  once  again. 
And  call  her  Ida,  tho'  I  knew  her  not, 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony. 


And  call  her  hard  and  cold  which  seem'd  a  troth : 
And  still  she  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  my  mind. 
And  often  she  believed  that  I  should  die: 
Till  out  of  long  frustration  of  her  care. 
And  pensive  tendance  in  the  all-weary  noons. 
And  watches  in  the  dead,  the  dark,  when  clocks 
Throbb'd  thunder  thro'  the  palace  floors,  or  call'd 
On  flying  Time  from  all  their  silver  tongues— 
And  out  of  memories  of  her  kindlier  days. 
And  sidelong  glances  at  my  father's  grief. 
And  at  the  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart — 
And  out  of  hanntings  of  my  spoken  love. 
And  lonely  listenings  to  my  mutter'd  dream, 
And  often  feeling  of  the  helpless  hands. 
And  wordless  broodings  on  the  wasted  cheek— 
From  all  a  closer  interest  flourish'd  up. 
Tenderness  touch  by  touch,  and  last,  to  these, 
Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with  tears 
By  some  cold  morning  glacier ;  frail  at  first 
And  feeble,  all  nnconacioos  of  itself, 
But  such  aa  gather'd  color  day  by  day. 

Last  I  woke  sane,  bat  wellnigh  close  to  death 
For  weakness:  it  was  evening:  silent  light 
Slept  on  the  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  designs:  for  on  one  side  arose 
The  women  np  in  wild  revolt,  and  storm'd 
At  the  Oppian  law.    Titanic  shapes,  they  cramm'd 
The  forum,  and  half-crnsh'd  among  the  rest 
A  dwarflike  Cato  cower'd.    On  the  other  side 
Hortensia  spoke  against  the  tax ;  behind, 
A  train  of  dames :  by  axe  and  eagle  sat. 
With  all  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Roman  scowls, 
And  half  the  wolPs-milk  curdled  in  their  veins, 
The  fierce  triumvirs;  and  before  them  paosed 
Hortensia,  pleading:  angry  was'hcr  (kce. 

I  saw  the  forms :  I  knew  not  where  I  was  i 
They  did  bat  seem  as  hollow  shows;  nor  more 
Sweet  Ida:  palm  to  palm  she  sat:  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
And  rounder  sbow'd:  I  moved:  I  sigh'd:  a  touch 
Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my  band : 
Then  all  for  languor  and  self-pity  ran 
Mine  down  my  face,  and  with  what  life  I  had, 
And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold. 
So  drench'd  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun. 
Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  I  on  her 
Fixt  my  fiilnt  eyes,  and  otter'd  whisperiugly : 

"  If  yon  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream, 
I  would  but  ask  you  to  fhlfil  yourself: 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  yon  nothing :  only,  if  a  dream. 
Sweet  dream,  l)e  perfect.    I  shall  die  to-night. 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kisa  me  ere  1  die." 

I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in  trance. 
That  hears  his  burial  talk'd  of  by  his  friends, 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one  sign. 
But  lies  and  dreads   his  doom.     She   tura'd;  she 

paused; 
She  stoop'd;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a  cry; 
Leapt  fiery  Passion  from  the  brinks  of  death  •, 
And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 
My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she  rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  In  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love : 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt ;  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides. 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave. 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deck'd  her  out 
For  worship  without  end ;  nor  end  of  mine. 
Stateliest,  for  thee ;  but  mute  she  glided  forth. 
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Nor  s1*nced  behind  bar,  and  I  tank  and  alapt, 
Ptird  thro'  and  thro'  wJth  Low,  a  happy  alaep. 

Dc«p  in  the  nlffht  I  woke :  the,  near  nie,  held 
A  Tolame  of  the  I'oeu  of  her  land : 
There  to  heraelf,  all  In  low  tone*,  ahe  read. 

'  * "  Now  aleepa  the  crlmaon  petal,  now  the  white ; 
Nor  ware*  the  cnww*  •«>  the  palace  walk; 
Nor  winka  the  Kold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font : 
The  firefly  wakens :  waken  thou  with  mc. 

••Now  droopa  the  milkwblte  peacock  like  a  ghost, 
And  like  a  gboet  ahe  glimmera  on  to  me. 

••  Now  Ilea  the  Earth  all  DoimC-  to  the  ■tar^ 
And  all  thy  heart  Ilea  oimsu  onto  mo. 

"  Now  alides  the  ellent  meteor  on,  and  leavea 
A  ahlning  (brrow,  as  thy  thonghta  in  me. 

••Now  (bids  the  Illy  all  her  sweetness  np, 
And  slips  iuto  the  bosom  ot  the  lake : 
So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thoa,  and  slip 
Into  my  boeom  and  bo  lost  in  me." 

I  heard  her  tarn  the  page ;  she  found  a  small 
Sweet  Idyl,  and  once  more,  as  low,  she  read : 

"Come    down,  O   moid,  trora   yonder   mouutaiu 
height : 
What  pleasure  lives  In  height  (the  shepherd  sang). 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the  hills  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and  cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire ; 
And  come,  for  Love  Is  of  the  valley,  come, 
For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  In  the  maize. 
Or  red  w!th  spirted  purple  of  the  vats. 
Or  foxlike  in  the  vine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  Silver  Uorus, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  flrths  of  ice. 
That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  &lls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors: 
But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Tlieir  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke. 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  In  air: 
So  waste  not  thou ;  but  come ;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Tby  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  Is  every  sound. 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  Is  sweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn. 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

So  she  low-toned ;  while  with  shnt  eyes  1  lay 
Listening ;  then  look'd.    Pale  was  the  perfect  face ; 
The  bosom  with  long  sighs  labor'd ;  and  meek 
Seem'd  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  luminous  eyes. 
And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.    She  said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail'd 
In  sweet  humility ;  had  fail'd  in  all ; 
That  all  her  labor  was  but  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  quarry;  but  she  still  were  !oatb. 
She  still  were  loath  to  yield  herself  to  one. 
That  wholly  scom'd  to  help  their  equal  righta 
Against  the  sons  of  men,  and  barbarous  laws. 
She  pray'd  me  not  to  jndge  their  cause  from  her 
That   wrong'd   it,  sought   far   less   for   truth   than 

power 
In  knowledge  ■.  something  wild  within  her  breast. 


A  (treater  than  all  knowMge,  beat  hw  down. 
And  she  had  nars'd  ate  there  flrom  weak  to  week : 
Much  bad  ahe  learnt  In  little  time.    In  part 
It  was  ill  connael  bad  misled  the  girl 
To  vex  true  hearu :  yet  was  aha  but  a  girl— 
"Ah  fool,  and  made  myself  a  (^Men  of  farci  I 
When  comes  another  snch  f  narar,  I  think 
Till  the  San  drop  dead  ttum  the  signa." 

Her  Toloe 
Choked,  and  her  forehead  aank  npon  her  hands. 
And  her  great  heart  throagh  all  the  fliultlUl  Past 
Went  sorrowing  In  a  paose  I  dared  not  break ; 
Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  lisp'd  about  the  acacias,  and  a  bird. 
That  early  woke  to  fsed  her  little  ones, 
."^nt  from  a  dewy  breast  a  cry  for  light  i 
She  moved,  and  at  her  feet  the  volume  fell. 

"Blame  not  thyself  too  much,"  I  aaid,  ••nor  blama 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws ; 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  bast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
The  woman's  cause  is  man's:  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf 'd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free: 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  stejM  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
Ills  nights,  his  days,  moves  witli  him  to  one  goal. 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands— 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
IIow  shall  men  grow  f  but  work  no  more  alone  t 
Our  place  is  much :  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
Wo  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her— 
Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  doAvn— 
Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her— let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  th.it  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  nndevelopt  mau. 
But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 
Sweet  love  were  slain:  his  dearest  bond  is  this. 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  likcr  muat  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
lie  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  t 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care. 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and 

calm: 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 
May  these  things  be!" 

Sighing  she  spoke,  "  I  fear 
They  will  not." 

"  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 
In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal  ;^  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  tme  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal :  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  aiwoys  thought  in  thought, 

I  Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow. 
The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal. 
The  two-cell'd  heart  beating,  with  one  full  stroke. 
Life."  I 

/And  again  sighing  she  spoke:  "A  dream 
That  once  was  mine !  what  woman  taught  you  this  f  * 

•'Alone,"  I  said,  •'from  earlier  than  I  know. 
Immersed  in  rich  forcshadowings  of  the  world. 
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T.  loved  the  woman :  he,  that  doth  not,  lives 

A.  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self. 

Or  pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than  death, 

Or  keeps  his  wing'd  affections  dipt  with  crime : 

^et  was  there  one  thro'  whom  I  loved  her,  one 

Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 

Kot  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants. 

No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 

In  Angel  Instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 

Interpreter  between  the  Gods  and  men. 

Who  look'd  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 

On  tiptoe  seem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 

Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 

Sway'd  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved. 

And  girded  her  with  music.    Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother  1  faith  in  womankind 

Beats  with  bis  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 

Comes  easy  to  him,  and  the'  he  trip  and  fall 

He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay." 

"  But  I," 
Said  Ida,  tremulously,  "so  all  unlike— 
It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yourself  with  words : 
This  mother  is  your  model.    I  have  beard 
Of  your  strange  doubts :    they  well  might  be :  I 

seem 
A  mockery  to  my  own  self.    Never,  Prince  ; 
You  cannot  love  me." 

"  Nay  but  thee,"  I  said, 
"From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured  eyes, 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and  saw 
Thee  woman  thro'  the  crnst  of  Iron  moods 
That  mask'd  thee  bom  men's  reverence   np,  and 

forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  sancy  boyhood :  now, 
Giv'n  back  to  life,  to  life  Indeed,  thro'  thee. 
Indeed  1  love :  the  new  day  comes,  the  light 
Dearer  for  night,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over :  lift  thine  eyes ;  my  doubts  are  dead, 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows ;  the  change. 
This  truthful  change  In  thee  has  kili'd  it.    Dear, 
Look  np,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on  mine, 
Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half-world ; 
Approach  and  fear  not ;  breathe  upon  my  brows ; 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble,  all  the  past 
Melu  mist-like  Into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
Is  morn  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  texome 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.    Forgive  me, 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs :  let  be.    My  bride, 
My  wife,  my  life.    O  we  will  walk  this  worid. 
Yoked  In  all  exercise  of  noble  end. 
And  so  thro'  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  CO  man  kno>vs.    Indeed  I  love  thee:  come, 
Yifld  thyself  up-  my  hopes  and  thine  are  one: 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  tnut  to  me." 


CONCLUSION. 

So  closed  our  tale,  of  which  I  give  yoa  all 

The  random  scheme  as  wildly  as  it  rose: 

The  words  are  mostly  mine ;  for  when  we  ceased 

There  came  a  minute's  pause,  and  Walter  said, 

"  I  wish  she  had  not  yielded !"  then  to  me, 

"  What,  if  you  drest  it  up  poetically '." 

So  pray'd  the  men,  the  women :  I  gave  assent : 

Yet  how  to  bind  the  scatter'd  scheme  of  seven 

Together  in  one  sheaf?    What  style  could  suit? 

The  men  required  that  I  should  give  throughout 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesque, 

With  which  we  banter'd  little  Lilia  first: 

The  women — and  perhaps  they  felt  their  power, 

For  something  in  the  ballads  which  they  sang. 

Or  in  their  silent  influence  as  they  sat. 

Had  ever  seem'd  to  wrestle  with  burlesque, 

And  drove  ns,  last,  to  quite  a  solemn  close — 

They  hated  banter,  wish'd  for  something  real, 


A  gallant  fight,  a  noble  princess— why 

Not  make  her  true-heroic — trae-sublime  T 

Or  all,  they  said,  as  earnest  as  the  close  f 

Which  yet  with  such  a  framework  scarce  could  be 

Then  rose  a  little  feud  betwixt  the  two. 

Betwixt  the  mockers  and  the  realists ; 

And  I,  betwixt  them  both,  to  please  them  both. 

And  yet  to  give  the  story  as  it  rose, 

I  moved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal. 

And  maybe  neither  pleased  myself  nor  them. 

But  Lilia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no  part 
In  our  dispute :  the  sequel  of  the  tale 
Had  touch 'd  her ;  and  she  sat,  she  plnck'd  the  grass, 
She  flung  it  from  her,  thinking:  last,  she  flxt 
A  showery  glance  upon  her  aunt,  and  said, 
"Yon— tell  us  what  we  are"  who  might  have  told. 
For  she  was  cramm'd  with  theories  out  of  books, 
But  that  there  rose  a  shout :  the  gates  were  closed 
At  sunset,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming  now. 
To  take  their  leave,  about  the  garden  rails. 

So  I  and  some  went  out  to  these :  we  cllmb'd 
The  slope  to  Vivian-place,  and  turning  saw 
The  happy  valleys,  half  in  light,  and  half 
Far-shadowing  fh)m  the  west,  a  land  of  peace ; 
Gray  halls  alone  among  the  massive  groves; 
Trim  hamlets ;  here  and  there  a  rustic  tower 
Half-lost  in  belts  of  hop  and  breadths  of  wheat ; 
The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream ;  the  seas ; 
A  red  sail,  or  a  white ;  and  Car  beyond. 
Imagined  more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of  France. 

"  Look  there,  a  garden  r  said  my  college  fi-Iend, 
The  Tory  member's  elder  son,  "  and  there  ! 
God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which  keeps  her  off, 
And  keeps  oar  Britain,  whole  within  berseU; 
A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled— 
Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith. 
Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have  madc^ 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when  we  will. 
Some  civic  manhood  firm  against  the  crowd- 
But  yonder,  whiff !  there  comes  a  sadden  heat, 
The  gravest  citizen  seems  to  lose  his  head, 
The  king  is  scared,  the  soldier  will  not  fight. 
The  little  boys  begin  to  shoot  and  stab, 
A  kingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek 
Like  an  old  woman,  and  down  rolls  the  world 
In  mock  heroics  stranger  than  our  own ; 
Revolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
No  graver  than  a  school-boys'  barring  out, 
Too  comic  for  the  solemn  things  they  are, 
Too  solemn  for  the  comic  touches  in  them, 
Like  our  wild  Princess  with  as  wise  a  dream 
As  some  of  theirs— God  bless  the  narrow  seas  ! 
I  wish  they  were  a  whole  Atlantic  broad." 

"Have  patience,"  I  replied,  "ourselves  are  full 
Of  social  wrong ;  and  maybe  wildest  dreams 
Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth : 
For  me,  the  genial  day,  the  happy  crowd. 
The  sport  half-science,  fill  me  with  a  faith. 
This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart    Patience !    Give  it  time 
To  learn  Its  limbs :  there  is  a  hand  that  guides." 

In  such  discourse  we  gain'd  the  garden  rails, 
And  there  we  saw  Sir  Walter  where  he  stood. 
Before  a  tower  of  crimson  holly-oaks. 
Among  six  boys,  head  under  head,  and  look'd 
No  little  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 
A  great  broad-shonlder'd  genial  Englishman, 
A  lord  of  fat  prize-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charitii»s, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none  i 
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Falr-htlr'd  and  raddcr  than  a  windy  morn  i 
Now  "hafcti^  hands  with  htm,  now  him,  of  thoM 
That  itood  tte  BMrwt— now  ndiireaa'd  to  upeech— 
Who  apoks  Ibw  worda  and  plUir,  such  aa  cloMd 
Welcome,  (krewell,  and  welcome  for  the  year 
To  (bilow :  a  ahout  rooe  a^aln,  and  made 
The  lung  line  of  the  approaching  rookery  awenre 
From  the  elma,  and  i«b(M)k  the  branches  of  tho  deer 
From  slope  to  slope  thro'  distant  foma,  and  rang 
Beyond  tho  bonm  of  sansot ;  O,  a  shout 
More  Jnynil  than  tho  dty-roar  that  halla 
Premier  orbing!    Why  shonid  not  theae  great  Sin 
Oive  up  their  parka  aomo  doxcn  timea  a  year 
To  let  the  people  braatho  t    80  thrice  they  cried, 
I  Ukawise,  and  In  gtonpa  they  stroam'd  away. 


Bnt  we  want  back  to  tiM  Abbey,  and  aat^  on, 
80  mach  the  gathartng  darineaa  charm'd :  wa  aat 
Bnt  apoka  not,  rapt  In  namaleaa  raverte, 
Perchanc*  npoo  the  ftatora  Btan  >  the  walla 
Blacken'd  about  na,  baU  wbeei'd,  and  owla  whoopXl, 
And  gradoally  the  powera  of  tho  night. 
That  range  aboTO  the  region  of  thn  wind. 
Deepening  the  cooru  of  twilight  broka  tbam  np 
Thro*  all  the  allant  apacea  of  the  Worlda, 
Beyond  all  thought  Into  the  UaaTan  of  HetTtna. 

Last  little  LlUa,  rising  quietly, 
Disrobed  the  glimmering  statue  of  Sir  Ralph 
From  thoae  rick  ailka,  and  home  weU>pleaaed  wc 
went 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


Stkono  Son  of  God,  Immortiil  Love, 
Whom  wc,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  aud  faith  alone,  embrace, 

BelieviDg  where  we  cannot  prove ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 

Thoa  madest  life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madeet  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thon  wilt  not  leave  ns  In  the  dust: 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
lie  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  Just. 

Thon  seemest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thon : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 
They  have  their  day  aud  cease  to  be: 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  tbiugs  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well. 

May  piake  one  music  as  before, 

Bnt  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me: 
What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began ; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 

Aud  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  fotmd  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  In  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confhsions  of  a  wai<ted  youth  ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fall  In  truth, 
And  In  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 
i949. 
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OBIIT  XDOOCXXXUI. 


I  nE(j>  It  tmth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  In  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stone* 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Bnt  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  In  loss  a  gain  to  match  f 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  Interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love,  clasp  Orlef  lest  both  be  drown 'a. 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss: 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss. 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  Honrs  shonld  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
"Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost 

But  all  he  was  Is  overworn." 

IL 

Olp  Yew,  which  graspeot  at  the  stonea 
That  name  the  underlying  dead. 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again. 
And  bring  the  flnitling  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 

O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changest  not  In  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom  t 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 
Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

IIL 

O  BOKBow,  emel  fellowship, 
O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 
O  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath. 

What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  1 
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"The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "blindly  run; 

A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky; 
^  From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun; 

"And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands,— 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own,— 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands." 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind. 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 

IV. 
To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away; 

My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark; 

I  sit  within  a  hclmless  bark, 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say: 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire 

"What  Is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low?" 

Something  it  is  which  thon  bast  lost. 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 

That  grief  hatli  shaken  into  frost  1 

Snch  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  ctom 
All  night  below  the  darken'd  eyes; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  cries, 

"Thou  Shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss." 


I  SOMETIMES  bold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel : 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  nnmbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  ni  wrap  me  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

VL 

Onk  writes,  that  "Other  ft-iends  remain," 
That  "  Loss  is  common  to  the  race," — 
And  common  is  the  commonplace, 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  wonid  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more : 
Too  common!    Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  bat  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be, 
Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son  : 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 

Hath  stiird  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,— while  thy  head  is  bow'd. 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well ; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 

And  something  written,  something  thought: 


Expecting  still  his  advent  home: 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  here  to-day. 

Or  here  to-morrow  will  he  come. 

O  somewhere,  meek  unconscious  dove, 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair ; 
And  giad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest ; 

And  thinking  "This  will  please  him  best," 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose; 

For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ; 

And  with  the  thought  her  color  bums; 

And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

And,  ev'n  when  she  tnm'd,  the  curse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown' d  in  passing  thro'  the  ford. 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  t 
And  what  to  mc  remains  of  good  1 
To  her,  pcrpetoal  maidenhood. 

And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 

VIL 

Dabk  hoQse,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  atreet, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

Bo  quickly,  waiting  for  a  band, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more,— 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep. 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  tfae  door. 

He  is  not  here ;  but  fhr  away 
Tlie  noise  of  life  begins  again. 
And  ghostly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  da/. 

VHL 

A  DAPPY  lover  who  has  come 
To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well, 
Who  'lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell. 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 
Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall. 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

The  chambers  emptied  of  delight : 

So  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 
In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet. 
The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street. 

For  all  is  dark  where  thon  art  not. 

Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind. 

Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care; 

So  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 

0  my.  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 
And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 

Which  little  cared  for  fkdea  not  yet 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanlsh'd  eye, 

1  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb. 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom. 

Or  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 
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IX. 

Fai»  ship,  tbtt  from  the  lulltn  shore 
Halleat  U>e  pUcid  ocMn-pltlna 
With  my  lott  Artbor'a  loved  remains, 

Spread  thj  Ml  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  monm 
lu  Tain :  a  fitvorable  speed 
Raffle  thy  mtrror'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  pnMperons  floods  his  holy  nm. 

All  night  no  mder  air  perplex 
Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  onr  pare  lore,  thro'  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  yonr  lights  aronnd,  above ; 
Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow : 
Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 

My  ftiend,  the  brother  of  my  love ; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  mu ; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  HKAB  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 
I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night: 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thoa  bringest  the  sailor  to  his  wife. 
And  travell'd  men  fhim  foreign  lands; 
And  letters  unto  tremblint;  hands; 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

Se  bring  him :  we  have  idle  dreams : 
This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  O  to  us, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God ; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine ; 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

XI. 
Calm  Is  the  mom  without  a  sound. 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief. 

And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  fhrze. 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold: 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
Tbat  sweeps  with  all  Its  autumn  bowers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers. 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 
And  waves  that  swSy  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 


XIL 

Lo,  M  a  dove  when  np  sb*  tprUiits 
To  b««r  thro'  Umtui  •  t«l«  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  nMasag*  knit  b«low 

The  wild  palaation  of  her  winp ; 

Like  her  I  no  t  I  cannot  stay : 
I  Imto  tldf  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  wlihoat  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  cllflk,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  rounded  large, 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  sklea. 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge. 

And  saying,  "Comes  ho  thus,  my  (i-lendf 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  careT" 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air: 
"  Is  this  the  end  t    Is  this  the  end  V 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn, 

That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 

XIII. 

TiAM  of  the  widower,  when  he  aefls 
A  latO'lost  form  that  sleep  reveals. 
And  moves  his  donbtfkil  arms,  and  fcets 

Der  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these : 

Wlilch  weep  a  loss  forever  new, 
A  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed : 
And,  where  warm  hands  have  prest  and  clos'd) 

Silence,  till  I  be  silent  too. 

Which  weep  the  comrade  of  my  choice. 
An  a\rta\  thought,  a  life  removed. 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 

A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice. 

Come  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream ; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  seem. 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears ; 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing, 
And  glance  about  the  approaching  saltF, 
As  tho'  they  brought  but  merchants'  bnlcs. 

And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 

xrv. 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report, 
That  thou  hadst  tonch'd  the  land  to-day. 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port: 

And  standing,  muflled  round  with  woe, 
Should  see  thy  passengers  In  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plank. 

And  beckoning  nnto  those  they  know : 

And  if  along  with  these  phonid  come 

The  man  I  held  as  half-divine; 

Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine. 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home : 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 
And  how  my  life  had  droop'd  of  late. 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possess'd  my  brain  < 

And  I  perceived  no  tonch  of  change. 
No  hint  of  death  In  all  his  fhime. 
But  found  him  all  In  ail  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 
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XV. 

To-NiGUT  the  winds  begin  to  ri«e 
And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day: 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies ; 

The  forest  crack'd,  the  waters  curl'd, 

The  cattle  huddled  ou  the  lea; 

And  wildly  daeh'd  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 
That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud ; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  doad 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

XVI. 

What  words  are  these  have  fall'n  trom  me? 

Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast, 
Or  sorrow  such  a  changeling  be  t 

Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 
The  touch  of  change  In  calm  or  storm ; 
But  knows  uo  more  of  transient  form 

In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

That  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 
Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven  1 
Or  has  the  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  bark 

That  strikes  by  night  a  craggy  shelf. 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  she  sinkf 
And  stnnn'd  me  trom  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 
Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new. 
And  flashes  into  false  and  true. 

And  mingles  all  without  a  plan? 

XVIL 

Tnon  comest,  much  wept  for :  such  a  breeze 
Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 

For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 
Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  sky. 
Week  after  week:  the  days  go  by: 

Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 

Henceforth,  wherever  thou  may'st  roam, 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light. 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night, 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 
Mid-ocean  spare  thee,  sacred  bark ; 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars. 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done. 
Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee ; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run. 


XVIII. 

T  IB  well ;  't  is  something ;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

•T  is  little :  but  it  looks  in  truth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleej). 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep. 

And  bear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  ev'n  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart. 
Would  breathing  through  his  lips  Impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me; 

That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain, 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind. 
Treasuring  the  look  it  cannot  find. 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 

XIX. 

TuE  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darken'd  heart  that  beat  no  more : 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hashes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along. 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  nil. 
When  flll'd  with  tears  that  cannot  full, 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  angnlsb  also  falls, 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 

XX. 

Tna  lesser  gtieb  that  may  be  said. 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows, 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  honse 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead ; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  Is, 
And  weep  the  fulness  bom  the  mind : 
"  It  will  be  hard,"  they  say,  "  to  find 

Another  service  snch  as  this." 

My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win ; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within, 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze ! 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  Death, 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the  breath. 

Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit: 

But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think, 

"  How  good  !  how  kind !  and  he  is  gone." 

XXL 

I  SING  to  him  that  rests  below. 
And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 
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The  triTftMer  hMra  bm  now  and  Umo, 
And  ■omAtlnM  harahly  wlU  h«  ^Mk  i 
"ThI*  Mlow  wonld  mak*  weakn«M  weak, 

And  melt  Um  waxen  hearts  of  men." 

Another  anawera,  "Let  him  be, 
He  lores  to  make  parade  of  pain, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  Rain 

The  prafae  that  comea  to  conatancy." 

A  third  la  wroth,  "  Is  thia  an  honr 
Fur  private  aorrow'a  barren  song, 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chalra'  and  thrones  of  cItU  power  t 

"  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 
When  Science  reaches  forth  bcr  arms 
To  feel  fhim  world  to  world,  and  charms 

Her  secret  ttom  the  latest  moon  1" 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing: 

Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dost: 

I  do  but  sing  becaose  I  mnst. 
And  pipe  but  aa  the  linnets  sing: 

And  one  is  glad  >  her  note  is  gay. 
For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged ; 
And  one  is  sad :  her  note  is  changed. 

Because  her  brood  is  stol'n  away. 

XUL 

TuK  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 
Wliich  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  as  well, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 

From  flower  to  flower,  (h)m  snow  to  snow: 

And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  way, 
And  crown'd  with  all  the  season  lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went. 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May : 

Bnt  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 

To  slant  the  fifth  antamnal  slope, 

As  we  descended,  following  Hope, 
There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man ; 

Who  broke  oar  fair  companionship, 
And  spread  bis  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  doll'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip, 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Kor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  baste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 

xxra. 

Now,  Bomctimcs  in  my  sorrow  shut. 

Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits. 

Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits. 
The  Shadow  cloak'd  from  head  to  foot. 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame, 
And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came, 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads; 

And  crying,  "How  changed  from  where  it  ran 
Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dumb; 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  bum 

The  murmur  of  a  happy  Pan : 

"When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each. 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught. 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech ; 


"And  all  we  met  was  Mr  and  good. 
And  all  was  good  that  Time  ooald  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambeis  of  the  blood ; 

"  And  many  an  old  phlkMophy 
Un  Argive  heights  divinely  saag, 
And  round  as  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flote  of  Arcady." 

XXIV. 

Ann  was  the  day  of  my  delight 

As  sure  and  perfect  aa  I  say? 

The  very  source  and  font  of  Day 
Is  daah'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night 

If  all  was  good  and  hit  we  met, 
Thia  earth  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  never  look'd  to  hnman  eyes 

Since  Adam  left  his  garden  yet. 

And  is  it  that  the  haxe  of  grief 
I      Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  t 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state, 
That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far; 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein  t 

XXV. 

I  KNOW  that  this  was  Life,— the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared : 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  mc  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air; 
I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear, 

Because  it  needed  help  of  love ; 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb. 
When  mighty  Love  would  cleave  in  twal? 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain. 

And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him. 

XXVL 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way ; 
I  with  it :  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love, 

Whatever  fickle  tongnes  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 
And  goodness,  and  hath  power  to  see 
Within  the  green  the  monlder'd  tree, 

And  towers  fall'n  as  soon  as  built,— 

O,  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 
Or  see  (in  Him  is  no  before) 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more, 

And  Love  the  indifference  to  be. 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas. 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys, 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn. 

XXVIL 

I  KMTT  not  in  any  moods 
T^  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods; 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 
Unfetter'd  by  the  sense  of  crime. 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes: 
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Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest. 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth, 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth  ; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 

T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  loat 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL 

XXVIII. 

Tub  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ : 
The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  misU 

Four  voices  of  four  hamleta  round, 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor. 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

W^ere  shut  between  me  and  the  sound: 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease,  ' 

Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  and  peace, 

Peace  and  good-will,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake, 
Aud  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule. 
For  they  controll'd  me  when  a  boy ; 
They  brtng  me  sorrow  touch'd  with  Joy, 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 

XXIX. 

With  such  compelling  canse  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace. 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 

How  dare  we  keep. our  Christmaa-eve ; 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  gnest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight. 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  Jest 

Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly-bougha 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font, 
Make  one  wreatli  more  for  Use  and  Wont 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  4iousc ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 
Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new ; 
Why  should  they  miss  their  yearly  due 

Before  their  time?    They  too  will  die. 

XXX. 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth ; 
A  rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth, 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 
We  gamboH'd,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  oue  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused :  the  winds  were  in  the  beech : 
We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  lan^; 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand     ' 

Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 
We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year:  impetuously  we  sang: 


We  ceased:  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us :  surely  rest  is  meet : 

"They  rest,"  we  said,  "their  sleep  ia  sweet,' 
And  silence  foUow'd,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range ; 

Once  more  we  sang :  "  They  do  not  die 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change ; 

"Rai)t  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gather'd  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  bom  veil  to  veiL" 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom. 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night  i 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  aud  light 

The  light  tiiat  shone  when  Hope  was  bom. 

XXXL 

WuEM  Lazaras  left  his  charael-cave. 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  retum'd, 
Was  this  demanded,— if  he  yearn *d 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave? 

"Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  dayst* 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets  were  flll'd  with  Joyful  sonud, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 

The  purple  brows  of  Olivet 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  1 

The  rest  remaincth  nnreveal'd ; 

He  told  it  not :  or  something  seal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

XXXIL 

Her  eyes  ate  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  be  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaxe 
Roves  ft-om  the  living  brother's  face, 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 
Bomc  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayerSj 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure. 

Or  is  there  blessfednesa  like  theirs  1 

xxxni. 

O  THOU  that  after  toil  and  storm 
Mayst  seem  to  have  reach'd  a  purer  air. 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. 

Leave  thon  thy  'sister,  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro'  form  is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good : 
O,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine ! 
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See  thou,  that  couoteat  reuon  ripe 

In  holdiui;  bjr  th«  law  vrtthtn, 

Thuu  flUl  not  In  a  world  of  hId, 
And  cv'a  for  want  of  such  a  type. 

XXXIV. 

Mr  own  dim  lire  vhould  teach  me  thli, 
That  life  shall  live  fureTcrmorc, 
BiM  earth  Is  darknCM  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  la ; 

This  round  of  grtcn,  this  orb  of  flame, 
FkntMtk)  beauty ;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

MThat  then  were  Ood  to  such  as  I  f 
T  were  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 

A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

*T  were  best  at  once  to  sIAk  to  peace. 
Like  birds  the  chnrmtn;;  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  head-furcmost  in  the  Jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease. 

XXXV. 

Ykt  If  some  Toice  that  man  could  trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house, 
"The  cheeks  drop  iu ;  the  body  bows; 

Man  dies:  nor  is  tlicrc  hoiHi  In  dust:" 

Might  I  not  say,  "Yet  even  here. 
But  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive?" 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  aud  hear 

The  moanings  of  the  homeless  sea, 
The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  .£onian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  contiucuts  to  be ; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
"The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more  and  more, 

Ilalf-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die." 

O  me  1  what  profits  it  to  put 
An  idle  cosef    If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been, 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut, 

Mere  fellowship  oCsluggish  moods, 

Or  In  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 

Had  bruised  the  herb  and  cniHh'd  the  grape, 
And  bask'd  and  batten'd  iu  the  woods. 

XXXVI. 

Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seAted  in  our  mystic  frame. 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin ; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

Mo/e  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  ware 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 
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XXXVII. 

Tbahia  apeaks  with  darken'd  brow 
"  Thoti  prateat  ta«r«  where  thou  art  least ; 
This  faith  haa  nuny  •  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thuu. 

"Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 
On  thy  Pamasstts  sot  thy  feet. 
And  bear  thy  laurel  whlcper  swert 

About  the  ledges  of  the  htlL" 

And  my  Melpomene  rapllea, 
A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek  t 
"  I  am  not  worthy  cv'n  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries ; 

"  For  I  am  bat  an  earUiIy  Mnae, 
Aud  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with. song  an  aching  heart, 

Aud  render  human  love  his  dues; 

"But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead, 
Aud  all  he  said  of  things  divine, 
(.\nd  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 

To  dying  lips  is  all  be  said,) 

"  I  ranrmur'd,  as  I  came  along, 
Of  comfort  clasp'd  In  truth  rcveal'd ; 
And  loiter'd  in  the  Master's  field. 

And  darken'd  sanctities  with  song." 

xxxvin. 

With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 
Tho'  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies. 

My  prospect  aud  horizon  gone. 

No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring, 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 

If  any  core  for  what  is  hero 
Survive  In  spirits  render'd  free. 
Then  arc  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  tbiuc  car. 

XXXIX. 

Cotn.i>  we  forget  the  wldow'd  hour. 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  awny, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower ! 

When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  rlsa 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes : 

Aud  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 
Aud  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love : 

Iler  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 
Becoming,  as  is  meet  and  fit, 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit  * 

The  generations  each  with  each; 

And,  doubtless,  nnto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  diflerence  I  discern ! 
IIow  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

IIow  often  she  herself  return, 
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And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old: 

Bat  thoa  and  I  have  shaken  hands. 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  In  ondiscoTer'd  lands. 

XL. 

Pht  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 
Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher; 
As  mounts  the  heavenward  altar-flre, 

As  flies  the  lighter  thro'  the  gross. 

Bat  thoa  art  tnm'd  to  something  strange, 
And  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes ;  here  upon  the  ground. 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

Deep  folly!  yet  that  this  could  be,— 
That  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light. 

And  flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  thee: 

For  tho'  my  nature  rarely  yields 
To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death; 
Kor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath, 

The  bowlings  firom  forgotten  fields: 

Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 

An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 

A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold, 
That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

Tho'  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The  wonders  that  have  come  to  tbee, 
Thro'  all  the  secular  to-be. 

But  evermore  a  life  behind. 

XLL 
I  VEX  my  heart  with  fancies  dim: 

He  still  ontstript  me  in  the  race; 

It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dream  I  rank'd  with  him. 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still, 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will: 

And  what  delights  can  equal  thoee 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows? 

XLII. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 

And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 

Thro'  all  Its  Intervltal  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on ; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 

Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last, 

And  silent  traces  of  the  past 
Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man ; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 

In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  life  began ; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Rcwaken  with  the  dawning  eoal 


XLIIL 
How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more; 

But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives  out  at  times  (he  knows  not  whencft' 

A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years 
(If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs) 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  things 

Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
O  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt ; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all. 

XLIV. 
Tub  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky. 

What  time  bis  tender  palm  is  prest 

Against  the  circle  of  the  breast. 
Has  never  thought  that  "this  is  I:" 

But  as  he  grows  be  gathers  much. 
And  learns  the  use  of  "  I,"  and  "  me," 
And  finds  "I  am  not  what  I  see. 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch. " 

So  rounds  be  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin, 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

Ills  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  nse  may  lie  In  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  Death. 

XLV. 

Wb  ranging  down  this  lower  track. 
The  path  we  came  by,  thorn  and  flower, 
Is  sbadow'd  by  the  growing  hour. 

Lest  life  should  fail  In  looking  back. 

So  be  It:  there  no  shade  can  last 
In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb. 
But  clear  from  marge  to  marge  shall  bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past : 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  revcal'd ; 

The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase ; 

Days  ordered  In  a  wealthy  peace. 
And  thoee  five  years  its  richest  field. 

O  Love,  thy  province  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  for; 
Look  also.  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XL^^. 

TuAT  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fhsing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet: 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  flrom  all  beside ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet:   . 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good : 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?    He  seeks  at  least 
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Upon  the  lait  and  thMpMt  height. 
Before  the  eplriu  Me  «way, 
8<>ma  Uudlnir-plMe  to  elaap  and  eey, 

•■  Farewell  1    We  loee  ooratiTee  In  Ught." 

XLVII. 

Ir  theae  brief  lays  of  Sorrow  bom, 
Were  taken  to  be  each  aa  cloaed 
Grave  donbts  and  answers  here  proposed, 

Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  Mom : 

Her  care  Is  not  to  part  and  prove : 
She  takee,  when  harsher  moods  remit. 
What  slender  shade  of  doabt  may  flK 

And  makes  It  Taasal  onto'  love : 

And  hence.  Indeed,  she  sports  with  words, 
Bnt  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
And  holds  It  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  meastire  from  the  chorda: 

Nor  dare  she  trost  a  larger  lay, 
Bat  rather  loosens  from  the  Up 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  In  tears,  and  skim  away. 

XLVII  I. 

Fbom  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools, 
Let  random  influences  glance. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shivcr'd  lance 

That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools: 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp. 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe. 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To  make  the  snllen  snrfhce  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way. 
But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that  make 
The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break, 

The  tend^r-pencil'd  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fears, 
Ay  me  I  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly  drown 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  tears. 

XLIX. 

Ba  near  roe  when  my  light  is  low. 
When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves  prick 
And  tingle;  and  the  heart  is  sick. 

And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensnons  frame 
Is  rack'd  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust : 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dnst. 

And  Life,  a  Fnry  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry. 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing. 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away. 
To  point  the  term  of  human  strife. 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 


Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 
Should  still  be  near  ns  at  our  side? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  TOch  reverence  for  his  blame, 
Se»  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame. 

And  I  be  lessen'd  in  his  lovwf 
8 


I  wrong  the  grave  with  tun  nntrae  i 
Shall  love  be  hiaaad  Ibr  want  of  Ihithr 
There  most  he  wladom.  with  great  Death  : 

The  dead  shall  look  me  thro*  and  thro'. 

Be  near  tu  when  we  climb  or  fall : 
Te  watoh,  like  Ood,lliMi  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  con, 

To  make  aUowaaoe  Ibr  as  alL 

U. 

I  OANNOT  love  thee  as  I  ought. 
For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved  • 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  movea 

Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

"Yet  blame  hot  thou  thy  plaintive  song," 
The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied ; 
"  Thou  canst  not  move  mo  from  thy  side, 

Nor  human  (hdlty  do  me  wrong. 

"What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  tme 
To  that  Ideal  which  he  hoars  T 
What  record?  not  the  sinless  years 

That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  bine: 

"  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl. 
That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  stn. 
Abide:  thy  wealth  is  gathcr'd  in. 

When  Time  hath  snnder'd  shell  ftom  p«ran. 

LIL 

How  many  a  fiither  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  nois4,- 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green: 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give. 
That  had  the  wild-oat  not  been  sown. 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  llvef 

O,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sonnd 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round? 

Hold  thou  the  good:  deflne  it  well: 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procnress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

LIII. 

O  TBT  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood : 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet : 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  dcstroy'd, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete , 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fhiitless  Are, 
Or  bnt  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  tmst  that  good  shall  &V1 

At  last— far  ofl*— at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream :  bnt  what  am  1 1 

An  infant  crying  in  the  niirht: 

An  infant  ciTing  for  the  light; 
And  with  no  language  bnt  a  cry. 
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LIV. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  eoul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  {hen  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  f 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life ; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 
And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  op  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  cull 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LV. 

"  So  careftal  of  the  type  T"  but  no. 
From  scarped  clifl*  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "A  thousand  types  are  gone: 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  roe: 
I  bring  to  life,  1  bring  to  death : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 

I  know  no  more."    And  be,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roH'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

MTho  built  him  fanes  of  fhiitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 
And  love  Creation's  final  law,— 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravin,  shriek'd  against  his  creed,— 

Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  t 

No  more?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  him. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 

LVL 

Peaoe  ;  come  away :  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song: 
Peace ;  come  away :  we  do  him  wrong 

To  sing  BO  wildly:  let  us  go. 

Come ;  let  ns  go :  your  cheeks  are  pale ; 
But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind  : 
Methinks  my  friend  is  richly  shrined : 

Bat  I  shall  pass ;  my  work  will  fail. 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  sonl 

That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 


I  hear  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 

Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead ; 

And  "Ave,  Ave,  Ave,"  said, 
"Adieu,  adieu,"  forevermore. 

LVII. 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell  t 

Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  balls. 

As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 
In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell ; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  day, 
Half  conscious  of  their  dying  clay. 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall  ceate. 

The  high  Muse  answer'd  :  "  Wherefore  grieve 
Thy  brethren  with  a  fruitless  tear  i 
Abide  a  little  longer  here. 

And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave." 

LVIII. 

O  SoBBOw,  wilt  thou  live  with  me. 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife. 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  life ; 

As  I  confess  it  needs  must  be; 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule  my  blood. 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  a  bride. 
And  put  thy  harsher  moods  asi<)-.. 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  gozi- 

My  centred  passion  cannot  move, 

Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-day; 

But  I'll  have  leave  at  times  to  play 
As  with  the  creature  of  my  Jove ; 

And  set  thee  forth,  for  thon  art  mine. 
With  so  much  ho]ie  for  years  to  come, 
That,  howBoe'er  I  know  thee,  some 

Conld  hardly  tell  what  name  were  thine. 

LIX. 

Hb  past ;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone : 
My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet, 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  stt 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot. 
Half  Jealous  of  she  knows  not  what. 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn  ; 
She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  daya, 
Moving  about  the  household  ways, 

In  that  dark  honve  where  she  was  bom. 

The  foolish  neighbors  come  and  go. 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by: 
At  night  she  weeps,  "  How  vain  am  1 1 

How  should  be  love  a  thing  so  low  ?" 

LX. 

Ir,  in  thy  second  state  sublime, 
"Thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replies 
With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise. 

The  perfect  flower  of  human  time ; 

And  if  thon  cast  thine  eyes  below, 
How  dimly  character'd  and  slight. 
How  dwarf'd  a  growth  of  cold  and  night. 

How  blanch'd  with  darkness  must  I  grow ! 

Yet  turn  thee  to  the  donbtfkil  shore, 
Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man ; 
I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  soul  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more. 
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LXL 

Tbo*  tr  an  eye  that  "■  downward  cast 
Could  make  thve  •omewhat  blench  or  fall, 
Then  be  my  love  an  Idle  tale. 

And  ftultng  legend  of  the  paat; 

Ai>^  thoo,  aa  one  that  once  declined 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy, 
Ou  soBM  unworthy  heart  with  Joy, 

But  lires  to  wed  an  equal  mind ; 

And  breattaea  a  novel  world,  the  while 

His  other  passion  wholly  dlea, 

Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eye* 
Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile. 

LXIL 

Y«T  pity  tor  a  horse  o'er-drlven, 
And  love  In  which  my  hound  has  part, 
Can  hang  no  weight  upon  my  heart 

In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven ; 

And  I  am  so  much  more  than  these, 
As  thon,  perchance,  art  more  than -I, 
And  yet  I  spare  them  sympathy. 

And  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  roayst  thon  watch  me  where  I  weep, 
As,  unto  vaster  motions  bound, 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIIL 

Doer  thon  look  bnck  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 

Whose  lire  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  Invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

Aud  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whii<per  of  the  throne ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 
When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deaniess  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  lu  the  stream. 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  play'd  at  counsellors  and  kings. 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
Or  in  the  furrow  muring  stands: 

"Does  my  old  fHend  remember  meT" 

LXIV. 

SwEKT  soul,  do  with  me  as  thon  wilt ; 

I  lull  a  faacy  trouble-tost 

With  "  Love 's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt" 

And  In  that  solace  can  I  sing, 
Till  ont  of  painful  pba.«es  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought. 

Self-balanced  on  «  lightsome  wing : 


Stnec  we  derwrred  th«  iuuim  of  Artends, 

And  thlM  efltet  ao  IItm  In  me, 

A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee, 
And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

LXV. 

Ton  thought  my  heart  too  fiur  diaeaaad ; 

You  wonder  when  toy  fluielee  play 

To  find  me  gay  among  tb*  gay, 
like  one  with  any  trifle  pleaaed. 

The  shade  by  which  my  lito  was  croati 
Which  makee  a  desert  In  the  mind. 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

And  like  to  him  whoso  sight  Is  lost ; 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro*  the  land. 
Whoae  Jest  among  his  ftiends  Is  free. 
Who  takee  the  children  on  his  knee. 

And  winda  their  curls  about  his  hand  : 

He  plays  with  threads,  be  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky ; 
nis  Inner  day  can  never  die, 

His  nig&t  of  loss  is  always  there." 

LXVL 

WncN  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  fulli^ 

I  know  that  In  thy  place  of  rest. 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls : 

Thy  marble  bright  In  dark  appears. 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  nnnie. 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  yeara 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away: 
From  oflT  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 
And,  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  lu  gray : 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  Is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church,  like  a  ghost^ 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn. 

LXVII. 

WmsN  In  the  down  I  sink  my  head, 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times  my  breath : 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows  not  Death, 

Nor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead : 

I  walk  as  ere  I  walk'd  forlorn, 
When  all  our  path  was  fresh  with  dew, 
And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

Reveille  to  the  breaking  mom. 

But  what  Is  this?    I  turn  about, 
I  And  a  trouble  in  thine  eye. 
Which  makes  me  sad,  I  know  not  why, 

Nor  can  my  dream  resolve  the  doubt: 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 

I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth ; 

It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 
That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 

LXVIII. 

I  drkam'd  there  would  be  Spring  no  more. 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost : 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  and  froet, 

They  cbatter'd  trifles  at  the  door : 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 
I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs : 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows, 

I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown : 
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I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns 
Prom  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hairs: 
They  call'd  me  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thorns: 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  me  child : 

I  found  an  angel  of  the  night ; 

The  voice  was  low,«the  look  was  bright ; 
lie  iook'd  upon  my  crown  and  smiled: 

lie  reach'd  the  glory  of  a  hand. 
That  seem'd  to  touch  it  into  leaf: 
The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  grief; 

The  words  were  bard  to  understand. 

LXIX. 

I  OAN.NOT  see  <.he  features  right. 
When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  paint 
The  face  I  know ;  the  hues  are  faint 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night ; 

Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrooght, 
A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 
A  band  that  points,  and  palled  shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought ; 

And  crowds  that  stream  ft-om  yawning  doon>, 
And  shoals  of  puckcr'd  faces  drive ; 
Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive. 

And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores: 

Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 

I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll, 

And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 
Looks  thy  fair  foce  and  makes  It  stUL 

LXX. 

Slskp,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  tranoG 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A  night-long  Present  of  the  Past 

In  which  we  went  thro'  summer  France. 

Hadst  thou  such  credit  with  the  sonlf 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong. 
Drug  down  the  blindfold  sense  of  wrong 

That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole; 

While  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talk'd 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of  change, 
The  days  that  grow  to  something  strange 

In  walking  as  of  old  we  walk'd 

Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach, 
The  fortress,  and  the  mountain  ridge. 
The  cataract  flashing  fVom  the  bridge. 

The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 

LXXL 

ItisBST  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
.\nd  howlest,  issuing  out  of  night. 
With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 

And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  ? 

Day,  when  my  crown'd  estate  begnn 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom. 
Which  %ij^en'd  Wery  living  bloom. 

And  blurr'd  the  splendor  of  the  sun ; 

Who  usherest  in  the  dolorous  hour 
With  thy  quick  tears  that  make  the  rose 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  close 

Her  crimson  fringes  to  the  shower;  ' 

Who  might'st  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Dp  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering,  play'd 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hills,  yet  looked  the  same. 


As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now ; 
Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime 
When  the  dark  baud  struck  down  tiiro'  time, 

And  cancell'd  nature's  best:  but  thou. 

Lift  as  thou  mayst  thy  burthen'd  brows 
Thro'  clouds  that  drench  the  morning  star. 
And  whirl  the  ungamer'd  sheaf  afar, 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 

And  up  thy  vault  with  roaring  sound 
Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day , 
Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  joyless  gray, 

And  hide  thy  shame  beneath  the  ground. 

LXXIL 

So  many  worlds,  so  mnch  to  do. 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  tme  t 

The  fame  is  quench'd  that  I  foresaw, 
The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly  wreath: 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  fh>m  law. 

We  pass ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds : 
What  tame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  agef    It  rests  with  Ood. 

0  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame. 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults. 
And  seir-iufolds  the  large  rckults 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  nam*. 

LXXIII. 

As  sometimes  In  a  dead  man's  face. 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before. 

Comes  out— to  some  one  of  his  race : 

So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thon  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

But  there  Is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LXXIV. 

1  LEAVK  thy  prahMS  unexpress'd 

In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief. 

And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  goess'd ; 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thoa  wert? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long. 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song 

To  stir  a  little  dust  of  prihse. 

Thy  leaf  has  perish'd  in  the  green, 
And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  fce  sun.. 
y      The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 
.    Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame ; 

But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 

Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim. 
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LXXV. 

Taki  wlnga  of  ftuicy,  and  Moend, 
And  in  ■  moment  Mt  thjr  lko« 
Wh«r«  all  the  atarry  haavana  of  apaca 

Are  aharpan*d  to  a  naadla'a  and : 

Taka  winga  of  foraalgbt;  lightan  thro* 
The  aacnlar  abyaa  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deapeat  laya  are  damb 

Belbre  the  moaldering  of  a  yew ; 

And  if  the  matin  songa,  that  woke 
The  dnrkneaa  of  onr  planet,  laat. 
Thine  own  nhall  wither  in  the  vaat. 

Ere  half  the  lifctlmo  of  an  oak. 

Ere  theee  have  clothed  their  branchy  bowers 
With  fifty  Mays,  thy  aonga  are  vain ; 
And  what  are  they  when  these  remain 

The  mio'd  shcllH  of  hollow  towers  1 

LXXVT. 

WnAT  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him  who  tnms  a  mnslng  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that  lie 

Foreahorten'd  In  the  tract  of  time  1 

These  mortal  Inllabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box. 
May  serve  to,curl  a  maiden's  locks ; 

Or  when  a  thoaaand  moons  shall  wauo 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find, 
And,  passinf^,  tarn  the  page  that  tells 
A  K^ef,  then  changed  to  something  elae, 

Song  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  thatr  My  darken'd  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same: 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame. 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

LXXVIL 
AoAiN  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth ; 

The  silent  snow  poesess'd  the  earth, 
And  calmly  fell  onr  Christmas-eve: 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  ft'ost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept. 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  In  the  winters  left  behind, 
Again  our  ancient  games  had  place. 
The  mimic  picture's  breathing  grace, 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-blind. 

Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress  t 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain : 

0  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  t 
O  griet,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less  t 

O  last  regret,  regret  can  die  I 
No,— mizt  with  all  this  mystic  (htme. 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same. 

Bat  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

•  LXXVni. 
"Mon  than  my  brothers  are  to  me," 
Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 

1  know  thee  of  what  force  thon  art  I 
To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee.  I 

But  thon  and  I  are  one  in  kind. 
As  moulded  like  in  nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  aame  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 


For  as  the  aama  oold  ttraamlot  oarl'd 
Thro*  all  hia  eddying  ootm  ;  the  sam«< 
All  winds  that  roam  Um  twilight  cam« 

In  whtapeta  of  the  b«Mt«ons  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proflter'd  vowa. 
One  leaaon  (Vom  one  book  we  Icam'd, 
Bre  chUdhood'a  flaxen  ringlet  turn'd 

To  black  and  brown  on  kindred  brown. 

And  so  my  wealth  reaemblea  thine. 
But  ho  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  mora 

As  his  onltkenaaa  fitted  mine. 

LXXIX. 

Ir  any  vagne  desire  ahonld  riae. 
That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  lh>m  hIa  ciilc. 

And  dropt  the  dust  ou  tearleaa  eyea; 

Then  Csncy  atupea,  aa  Cancy  can, 
The  grief  my  loaa  in  him  had  wronght, 
A  grief  as  deep  aa  Ufa  or  thought. 

But  8tay*d  In  peace  with  God  and  man. 

I  make  a  picture  in  the  brain ; 

I  hear  the  sentence  that  he  speaks; 

He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks ; 
But  tnma  his  burthen  Into  gain. 

His  credit  thus  shall  set  me  ft«e; 
And,  influence-rich  to  soothe  and  aave, 
Unused  example  from  the  gnve 

Reach  out  dead  hands  to  comfort  ma. 

LXXX. 
CovLn  I  have  aaid  while  he  was  here, 

"My  love  shall  now  no  farther  range; 

There  cannot  come  a  mellower  change. 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear." 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store : 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  f 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 

"More  years  had  made  me  love  thee  more. 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet: 
"My  sadden  frost  was  sudden  gain. 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat" 

LXXXL 

I  WAOK  not  any  fend  with  Death 
For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  breed  with  him  can  fright  my  Calth. 

Eternal  process  moving  on, 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks; 

And  these  are  but  the  ehatter'd  stalks. 
Or  min'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth : 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heart  • 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak 

Lxxxn. 

DiF  down  npon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year,  delaying  long: 
Thon  doest  expectant  natnre  wrong; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 
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What  stays  thee  from  the  cloaded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place? 
Can  trouble  live  wth  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire. 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue. 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  flery  dew. 

Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

0  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  barst  a  frozen  bad, 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 

LXXXIII. 

When  I  contemplate  all  alone 
The  life  that  bad  been  thine  below. 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  grown ; 

1  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 

In  glance  and  nmile,  and  cla^p  and  klw. 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine ; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on 
When  thou  shouldst  link  thy  life  with  one 

Of  mine  own  bouse,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  "Uncle"  on  my  knee; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange-flower, 

Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire. 
To  clap  their  cheelcs,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  pce  myself  an  bonor'd  gnest, 
Thy  partner  In  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  Jest ; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise, 
And  sun  by  suu  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  bills 

With  promise  of  a  mom  as  fair ; 
And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hoars 
Conduct  by  paths  of  growing  powers 

To  reverence  and  the  sliver  hair; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought. 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe ; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 
As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate. 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 
And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  band. 

And  take  us  as  a  single  soul. 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant? 
Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

Th«  low  beginnings  of  content? 


LXXXIV. 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 
I  felt  it,  when  I  eorrow'd  most, 
'T  Is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed. 
Demanding  so  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  our  common  grief. 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead ; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm'd  of  sorrow  or  snstain'd ; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have  draiu'd 

My  capaliilities  of  love ; 

Tonr  words  have  virtue  sach  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  f^om  the  breast, 
Thro'  light  reproaches,  h^lf  exprest, 

And  loyal  onto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept. 
Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  falls. 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  touch'd  him,  and  he  slept 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 
That  range  above  our  mortal  state, 
In  circle  round  the  blesseA  gate, 

Beceived  and  gave  him  welcome  there ; 

And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful  climes. 
And  sbow'd  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whc-<c  thoughts  were  little  worth, 
To  wander  on  a  darken'd  earth. 

Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of  him. 

O  friendship,  eqnal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 

0  sacred  essence,  other  form, 
O  solemn  ghost,  O  crowned  aoal  I 

Yet  none  coald  better  know  than  T, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 
The  sense  of  hamau  will  demands. 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 

1  felt  and  feel,  tho*  left  alone. 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine ; 

A  life  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 
With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might  express 
All-comprehensive  tendemeaa, 

All-subtilizing  intellect: 

And  so  my  passion  hath  not  swerved 

To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 

An  image  comforting  the  mind. 
And  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 

Likewise  the  imaginative  woe. 
That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife, 
Diff^ised  the  shock  thro'  all  my  life. 

But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again    - 
For  other  friends  that  once  I  met; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. ' 
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I  won  y<iur  lore:  I  count  it  crim« 

Tu  uiouni  tor  any  ovormach ; 

I.  tb«  divided  hair  of  such 
A  fttendlUp  M  bad  macter'd  Time ; 

Wbteh  niMtera  Time  indeed,  and  is 

Btaraal,  aeparate  rrom  team : 
The  allHurainliiK  mouths  and  ycara 

Can  Ukt  no  part  away  ttom  this : 

But  Snmmer  on  the  staamlng  floods, 
And  i<\n\n):  that  swells  the  narrow  brooks, 
And  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooka, 

That  gather  in  the  waning  woods, 

And  erery  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom. 
My  old  afflBCtton  of  the  tomb, 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave ; 

Ify  old  afTecUon  of  the  tomb, 
A  part  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak: 
"Arific,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  firiendship  for  the  years  to  come. 

"  I  watch  tllee  fK>m  the  quiet  shore : 
Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach; 
But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 

We  two  communicate  no  more." 

And  I,  "  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  t 
How  is  it  7    Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain?" 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall : 
"  T  Is  hard  for  thee  to  fathom  this  : 
I  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss. 

And  that  serene  result  of  alL" 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead; 

Or  so  mcthinks  the  dead  would  say ; 

Or  so  Bhall  grief  with  symbols  play. 
And  pining  life  be  fancy-fed. 

Now  looking  to  some  settled  end. 
That  these  things  pass,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with  love, 

I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend ; 

If  not  so  f^esh,  with  love  as  tme, 

I,  clasping  brother-hands,  aver 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  transfer 
The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  you- 

For  which  be  they  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  T 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers. 

That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart. 

StOl  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore. 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  embrace, 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  no  more, 

Hy  heart,  tho'  widow'd,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone, 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

'rhat  warms  another  living  breast 


Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring. 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear. 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year. 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 

LXXXV. 

SwEKT  after  ohowers,  ambrosial  air. 
That  roUest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 


The  round  of  spaee,  and  rapt  below 
Thra*  all  the  dewy-taaaell'd  wood. 
And  ahadowing  down  the  homed  flood 

In  ripplea,  fiui  my  browa  utd  blow 

The  fbver  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 
The  full  now  life  that  feeda  thy  breath 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt  and  Death. 

Ill  brethren  let  tho  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crlmaon  saaa 
On  leagaes  of  odor  streaming  tu. 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spiriu  whisper  "  Peace." 

LXXXVI. 

I  PAST  beside  the  reverend  walls 
lu  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown  : 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls  j 

And  beard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophets  blazon'd  on  the  panes : 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pnlse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same :  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt 

Another  name  was  on  the  door: 
I  linger'd;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  laud ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  ft-om  the  string: 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who,  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  Bowing  free 

From  point  to  point  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in  the  boundo  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  Ood  within  him  light  his  taee. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wlf<e ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

LXXXMI. 
Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet. 

Rings  Eden  thro'  the  budded  quicks, 

O  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 
O  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet 

WTicnce  radiate  :  flerce  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirits  In  the  darkening  leaf; 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  Joy : 
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And  I— my  harp  would  prelude  woe — 
I  cannot  all  commaud  the  strings: 
The  glory  of  the  earn  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go, 

LXXXVIIL 

WiTOH-ELMS  that  connterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  fiat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright ; 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore ; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town : 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw : 
He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sporto ; 
They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  broiling  courts 

And  dusty  porlieus  of  the  law. 

O  Joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat: 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew. 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears ! 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read  . 

The  Tuscan  poet  on  the  lawn: 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung, 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flang 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon: 

Xor  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods. 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray, 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distant  woods : 

Whereat  we  glanced  fW)m  theme  to  theme, 
Discuss'd  the  books  to  love  or  bate. 
Or  tonch'd  the  changes  of  the  state, 

Or  threaded  sotne  Socratic  dream; 

But  if  I  praised  the  busy  town. 
He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still, 
P<y  "ground  in  yonder  social  mill. 

We  nib  each  other's  angles  down, 

"And  merge,"  he  said,  "In  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man." 
We  talk'd :  the  stream  beneath  as  ran, 

The  wine-flask  lying  conch'd  in  moss. 

Or  cool'd  within  the  gloomiag  wave; 

And  last,  returning  (Vom  afar. 

Before  the  crimsou^circled  star 
Had  fall'n  into  her  father's  grave, 

And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers, 
We  heard  behind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail. 

And  bnzzings  of  the  honeyed  boors. 

LXXXIX. 

Ha  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind. 
Nor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first  could  fling 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind : 


That  could  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life. 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 

An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise : 

'T  was  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wiuc. 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear. 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here, 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine ; 

Bat  if  they  came  who  passed  away. 
Behold  their  brides  In  other  bauds ; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands, 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Yea,  tho'  their  sons  were  none  of  these. 
Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  niuke 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

The  pillara  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah  dear,  bat  come  thoa  bacJk  to  me : 
Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee. 

XC. 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush; 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March ; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers; 
The  hope  of  unaccomplish'd  years 

Be  large  and  lacid  roand  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  bonrly-mellowing  change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet, 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat, 

That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange ; 

Come :  not  in  watches  of  the  night. 
Bat  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm. 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form. 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light 

XCI. 

Ir  any  vision  should  reveal 
Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain. 
As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain ; 

Tea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 

Together  in  the  days  behind. 

I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 
Of  memory  murmuring  the  past 

Tea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  fact  within  the  coming  year ; 
And  tho'  the  months,  revolving  near, 

Should  prove  the  phantom-warning  trae. 

They  might  not  seem  thy  prophecies. 

But  spiritual  presentiments. 

And  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

xcn. 

I  SHALL  not  see  thee.    Dare  I  say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land. 

Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  clay* 

No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost. 
But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost 
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O,  therafore  from  thy  slghtlen  rug* 

With  tioit  in  DuooBj«etnr«d  bUaa, 

O,  from  the  dtxtuce  of  the  tbyat 
or  teufuld-compllcatMl  etaang*, 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter ;  hear 
The  wl»h  t(Mi  Htront;  for  \voril»  ti>  nnnic; 
Ttatt  ill  this  bitudiiesa  of  the  frame 

My  Qhost  may  feel  Uut  thine  U  near. 

XCIIl. 
Bow  pare  at  heart  and  soond  In  head, 

With  what  divine  afllMtions  bold, 

Shuald  be  the  man  whose  thooffht  would  hold 
An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haant  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 

The  memory  like  a  clondlees  air, 
The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest: 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  bat  listen  at  the  gates, 

And  bear  the  household  Jar  within. 

XCIV. 

Bt  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn. 

For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry ; 

And  genial  warmth:  and  o'er  the  »ky 
The  silvery  hate  of  summer  drawn ; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  bum 
Unwavering:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd: 
The  brook  alone  far-oflf  was  heard, 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn : 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies, 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  fllmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peal'd 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  fleld. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one. 
Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  night. 
And  in  the  hoase  light  after  light 

Weot  oat,  and  I  was  all  alone, 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart ;    I  read 
Of  that  glad  year  that  once  bad  been, 
In  those  fall'n  leaves  which  kept  their  green, 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead: 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 
The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth ;  and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Soggestion  to  her  inmost  celL 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
The  dead  man  touch 'd  me  from  the  past. 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

His  living  soul  was  flaab'd  on  mine, 


And  mine  In  hia  waa  wound,  and  whirl'ii 
About  empyteal  belghu  of  thought. 
And  came  oa  that  which  U,  and  cangbt 

The  deep  pnlsationa  of  the  world, 

A>nian  mnalc  measuring  out 
The  steps  of  Time,  the  shocks  of  Chance, 
The  blows  of  Death.    At  length  my  trance 

Was  cancell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vague  words  I  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
In  matlcr-niouhicd  forms  of  speech, 
Or  ev'n  for  iutellcct  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became : 

Till  now  the  doubtftil  dusk  reveal'd 
The  knoll  once  more  where,  couch'd  at  ea*f , 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  fleld : 

And,  snck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom, 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  largo  leaves  of  the  sycamore. 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  pertbme, 

And  gathering  freshller  overhead, 
Rock'd  the  fuU-follnged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flmng 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said, 

"The  dawn,  the  dawn,"  and  died  away; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breaih, 
Mixt  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and  death, 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

XCV. 

Yon  say,  bnt  with  no  touch  of  scorn. 
Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

Yon  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-bom. 

I  know  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  tonch'd  a  Jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true: 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gatber'd  strength. 
He  would  not  make  bis  Judgment  blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them:  thus  be  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night. 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud. 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

XCVI. 

Mt  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  Hhadow  glory-crown'd ; 
'  He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life,— 
I  look'd  on  these,  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mystery. 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 
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These  two — they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye, 
Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune, 
Their  meetings  made  December  Jane, 

Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away ; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 

Whate'er  the  fifilthlesH  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart. 
He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  pimple  heart 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind. 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star. 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 

He  looks  so  cold:  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 

A  wither'd  violet  is  her  bliss; 

She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is: 
For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  singa 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows ; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the  hoose, 

And  be,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  flxt  and  cannot  more, 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise. 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

"  I  cannot  understand :  I  love." 

XCVII. 

You  leave  us:  you  will  see  the  Rhine, 
And  those  fair  hills  I  sall'd  below, 
When  I  was  there  with  him  ;  and  go 

By  summer  belts  of  wheat  and  Tine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath. 
That  City.    All  her  splendor  seems 
No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that  gleams 

On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 

Let  her  great  Danube  rolling  fair 
Enwind  her  isles,  unmark'd  of  me : 
I  have  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 

Vienna;  rather  dream  that  there, 

A  treble  darkness.  Evil  haunts 

The  birth,  the  bridal;  friend  fi-om  fHend 

Is  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 
Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
By  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness  flings 
Her  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings : 

And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 
With  statelier  progress  to  and  ft-o 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 

By  park  and  suburb  under  brown 

Of  lustier  leaves ;  nor  more  content. 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd. 
When  all  Is  gay  with  lamps,  and  loud 

With  sport  and  song,  in  booth  and  tent, 

Imperial  halls,  or  open  plain  ; 

And  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and  breaks 

The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 
Of  crimson  or  in  emerald  rain. 


XCVIIL 

RisKST  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds. 
So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  herds. 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men ; 

Who  tremblest  thro'  thy  darkling  red 
On  yon  swoll'n  brook  that  bubbles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past. 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead; 

Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  care, 
And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 

A  fiery  fluger  on  the  leaves; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath* 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth, 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth. 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death 

0,  wheresoever  those  may  be. 
Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 

They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with  me. 

XCIX. 

I  CLIMB  the  hill :  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landsca|>c  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend ; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold. 
Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  fktim  mead  to  mead. 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold ; 

No  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 
That  bears  the  latest  linnet  trill. 
Nor  quarry  trench'd  along  the  bill. 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw; 

Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy  curves, 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock ; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day ; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  sway, 

I  think  once  more  be  seems  to  die. 

C. 

UifWATOH'n,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway- 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown. 

This  maple  bum  itself  away ; 

Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 
Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed. 
And  many  a  rosc-carnntion  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air ; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar. 
The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain. 
At  noon,  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove. 
And  flood  the  haunts  of  hem  and  crake; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  In  creek  and  cove; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  blow. 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child; 
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Aa  TMT  by  year  th*  Itborar  Ulla 
Bla  wonted  gleb*,  or  lops  ih«  gladca ; 
And  year  by  yvar  oar  memory  OuIm 

From  iu  the  circle  of  the  hilla. 

CI. 

Wb  leare  the  weH-belored  place 
Where  flrat  we  g»e<l  upon  the  aky ; 
The  rooAs  that  heard  our  CHrlieat  cry, 

Will  ahelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

We  go,  bat  ere  we  go  fh>m  home, 
Aa  down  the  garden-walks  I  move, 
Two  aptrlta  of  a  dlTerae  luve 

Contend  for  lovlni;  masterdom. 

One  whispers,  hero  thy  boyhood  sang 
LouK  nince  its  matin  song,  and  heard 
The  low  love-langnage  of  the  bird 

In  native  hasela  tassel-hnng. 

The  other  answers,  "  Yea,  bat  here 
Thy  feet  have  strayed  In  after  hoars 
With  thy  lost  friend  amoni;  the  bowers, 

And  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear." 

These  two  have  striven  half  the  day. 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  elidm. 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game. 

That  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  tarn  to  go:  my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms; 

They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pore  image  of  regret 

OIL 

Oic  that  last  night  before  we  went 
From  out  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 

Which  left  my  after-morn  content 

Methonght  I  dwelt  within  a  hall. 
And  maidens  with  me:  distant  bills 
From  hidden  sommits  fed  with  rills 

A  river  sliding  by  the  walL 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good 
And  gracefhi.    In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  me, 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
Forever:  then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  sammons  flrom  the  sea: 

And  when  they  learnt  that  I  mast  go. 
They  wept  and  wall'd,  bat  led  the  way 
To  where  a  little  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below ; 

And  on  by  many  a  level  mead. 
And  shadowing  blufl'  that  made  the  banks, 
We  glided  winding  under  ranks 

Of  iris,  and  the  golden  reed ; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore. 
And  roll'd  the  floods  in  grander  space. 
The  maidens  gather'd  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before ; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watch 'd  them,  wax'd  In  every  limb ; 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pnlses  of  a  Titan's  heart ; 


A*  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  la  to  be, 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  atar;     ' 

Until  the  forward-creeping  tldea 
Began  to  fbam,  and  we  to  draw, 
Prom  deep  to  deep,  to  where  w«  aaw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  aldea. 

The  man  we  loved  waa  there  on  deck. 
But  thrice  aa  large  aa  man  he  bent 
To  greet  na.    Up  the  aide  I  went, 

And  Ml  In  alienee  on  hia  neck : 

Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bvwail'd  their  lot ;  I  did  them  wronu : 
"  Wo  served  thoo  hero,"  tbuy  said,  "  so  long, 

And  wilt  thoa  leave  ua  now  behind  7" 

So  rapt  I  waa,  they  could  not  win 

An  anawer  fk-om  my  lips,  but  be 

Replying,  "Enter  likewise  yo 
And  go  with  us:"  they  enter'd  in. 

And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud. 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  cload 

That  landlike  slept  along  tho  deep. 

cm. 

Tnc  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ : 
The  moon  is  bid,  the  night  Is  still ; 
A  single  church  below  the  hill 

Is  piling,  folded  in  the  mist 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below. 
That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast. 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays, 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days. 

But  all  is  new  anhallow'd  ground. 

CIV. 

This  holly  by  the  cottage-eave. 
To-night,  ungather'd,  shall  it  stand : 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land. 

And  strangely  falls  oar  Christmas-eve. 

Our  father's  dast  is  left  alone 

And  silent  under  other  snows ; 

There  In  due  time  the  woodbine  blows. 
The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abnse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime; 
For  change  of  iplace,  like  growth  of  time. 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast 
By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved. 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 
Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm : 
For  who  wonid  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  moref 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast : 
Nor  harp  be  touch'd,  nor  flute  be  blown ; 
No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 

What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 
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Of  rising  worids  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  snmmer  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

CV. 

EiNG  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Sing  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  moumfhl  rhyme?. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Bing  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  ont  old  shapes  of  fonl  dUeaM ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lost  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  Taliant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  band  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

CVI. 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  bom, 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapor,  leaving  night  forlorn. 

The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  banquet  Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and  Ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves, 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hang^ 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 

To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 

That  breaks  the  coast.    But  fetch  the  wine, 
Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 

To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat ; 

Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by ; 

We  keep  the  day.    With  festal  cheer. 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him  whate'er  he  be. 

And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 


CVIL 

I  WILL  not  shut  me  from  my  kind. 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 
Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind: 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith. 
And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaven's  highest  height. 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place, 
But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns? 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

I  '11  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies : 
'T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wis*, 

Whatever  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 

CVIIL 
HEART-ArrLCxifOB  in  discnrsive  talk 

From  boQsehold  fountains  never  dry; 

The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 
That  saw  thro'  all  the  Moses*  walk« 

Seraphic  IntellectMnd  force 

To  seise  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man ; 

Impassion'd  logic,  which  outran 
The  bearer  in  its  fiery  course ; 

High  nktnre  amoroos  of  the  good, 
Bat  toach'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom ; 
And  pa^on  pare  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood ; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England ;  not  the  school-boy  beat, 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt ; 

And  manhood  ftised  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trastfbl  hand,  anask'd,  in  thine. 

And  find  bis  comfort  in  thy  face ; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on :  if  they  look'd  in  vain, 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain. 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

CIX. 

Tht  converse  drew  as  with  delight, 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years : 
The  feeble  sonl,  a  haant  of  fears, 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight 

On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung. 
The  prond  was  half  disarm 'd  of  pride. 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stem  were  mild  when  thou  wert  by, 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  soften'd,  and  he  knew  not  why ; 

While  I,  thy  dearest,  sat  apart. 
And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine ; 
And  loved  them  more,  that  they  were  thine. 

The  graceful  Uct,  the  Christian  art; 

Not  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire. 
And,  bom  of  love,  the  vague  desire 

That  spurs  an  imitative  will. 
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ex. 

Tbi  eharl  in  aptilt,  ap  or  down 
Along  th*  Male  of  ranka,  thro'  all, 
To  blm  who  graapa  a  goldon  ball, 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown ; 

The  chnri  In  spirit,  howe'cr  he  rell 
U\<^  want  iu  formg  for  fuhlon's  aako, 
Will  let  his  coltbli  nature  break 

At  aeaaoDa  thro'  the  gilded  pale  : 

For  who  can  always  act  r  bnt  he, 
To  whom  a  thouund  mcniorioe  call, 
Not  being  less  bnt  more  tbnii  all 

The  gentleness  ho  seent'd  to  be. 

Beat  aeem'd  the  thini;  be  was,  and  Join'd 
Bach  office  or  the  Hoclal  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  tbo  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind : 

Nor  ever  narrowneM  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye. 

Where  Qod  and  Nature  met  in  light : 

And  thns  be  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan. 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXI. 
HiOH  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  lees. 

That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate  eyea 

On  glorions  insufficiencies, 
Set  light  by  narrower  perfectneas. 

But  thou,  that  flilest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thouf  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  forever  at  a  touch, 
And  hope  could  qever  hope  too  much, 

In  vratching  thee  fk-om  hour  to  hour, 

Large  elements  in  order  brought. 
And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made. 
And  world-wide  fluctuation  sway'd 

In  vasaal  tides  that  follow'd  thought.    . 

CXIL 

'T  IS  held  that  sorrow  makes  as  wise : 
Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
Which  not  alone  bad  ^ided  me. 

But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise ; 

For  can  I  doubt  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 
To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil— 

I  doubt  not  what  thou  wonldst  have  been: 

A  life  in  ciric  action  warm, 
A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force. 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth, 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go, 
With  agonies,  with  energies. 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  cries. 

And  undulations  to  and  fh>. 


ozm. 

Wito  lovaanot  KaowMgar   Who  ahatl  rati 
Against  her  baantyf    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  I    Who  shall  fix 

Uer  pillars  r    Let  her  work  preralL 

Itut  on  her  ferehead  site  a  flrat 
She  seta  her  fbrward  coantanaiiM 
And  leaps  into  the  fkiture  chaaoai 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain. 
She  cannot  flgbt  tbo  fear  of  denili. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  fiiith. 

Bat  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons  ?  flcry-bot  to  burst 
All  barriers  In  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  band  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  iu  vain ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
O  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

CXIV. 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow. 
Now  bourgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long. 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  rale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  gleaming  green,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood ;  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land ;  and  In  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too :  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest 

cry. 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time 
That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes. 
And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 

The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime? 

Not  all :  the  songs,  the  stirring  air. 
The  life  re-orient  ont  of  dust. 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fiUr. 

Not  all  regret :  the  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone : 
And  that  dear  voice  I  once  have  known 

Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine : 
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Yet  lees  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 
For  days  of  happy  commune  dead  , 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

CXVL 

O  DATS  and  boars,  your  work  is  this, 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss ; 

That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  ot  nearness  doubly  sweet: 
And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet. 

Delight  a  hundred-fold  accrue, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  mna, 
And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals, 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels. 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

CXVU. 

CoNTBMPLATE  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  laboring  in  his  youth : 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth. 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime ; 

Bnt  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 

Are  breathers  ot  an  ampler  day, 

Forever  nobler  ends.    They  say, 
rhe  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  beat  began. 
And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms, 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  aroee  the  man ; 

Who  throve  and  branch'd  fh)m  clime  to  dime 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 

And  of  himself  in  highet  place 
If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more  • 
Or,  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  coarse,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  Idle  ore, 

Bnt  Iron  dog  from  central  gloom. 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  In  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  nse.    Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast : 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

rxvin. 

DooBs,  where  my  heart  was  nsed  to  beat 
80  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more:  the  city  sleeps; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street; 

I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds :  I  see 

Betwist  the  black  fronts  long-withdrawn 

A  light-blue  lane  of  early  dawn. 
And  think  of  early  days  and  thee, 

And  bless  thee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland. 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eye : 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a  sigh 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 

CXIX. 

I  TRD8T  I  have  not  wasted  breath ; 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Macrnetic  mockeries;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  writh  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death; 


Not  only  canning  casts  in  clay : 
Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  nnto  men. 

At  least  to  me  ?    I  woald  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  sprinirs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shnpe 
His  action,  like  the  greater  ape, 

Bat  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 

cxx. 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  san. 
And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou  waichest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done: 

The  team  is  loosen'd  fW>m  the  wain. 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore : 
Thou  llstenest  to  the  cloehig  door. 

And  life  is  darken'd  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night. 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird: 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light : 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 
And  voices  halt  it  from  the  brink; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village  hammer  clink. 

And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phoephor,  double  name 
For  what  Is  one,  the  first,  the  last, 
Thoa,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 

Tbjr  place  is  changed ,  thou  art  the  same. 

CXXI. 

O,  WAST  thoa  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  np  against  my  doom. 
And  yearn'd  to  burst  the  folded  gloom. 

To  bare  the  eternal  Heavens  again. 

To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe. 

The  strong  imagination  roll 

A  sphere  of  stars  abopt  my  soul. 
In  all  her  motion  one  with  law. 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 
And  enter  In  at  breast  and  brow. 

Tin  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave. 

Be  qnlcken'd  with  a  livelier  breath. 

And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy. 

As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 
I  slip  the  thonghu  of  life  and  death . 

And  all  the  breete  of  Fancy  blows. 
And  every  dew-drop  paints  a  bow. 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  glow. 

And  every  thought  breaks  out  a  rose. 

cxxn. 

Tiif.be  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O  earth,  what  changes  thou  hast  seen ! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  beei: 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  ga 

But  In  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true ; 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 
I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 
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CXXIII. 

That  wbtch  we  dare  Invoke  to  blcsn ; 

Oar  dearest  fldtb ;  onr  |{ha«tlieot  doubt ; 

He,  They,  One,  All ;  within,  wlthoot ; 
The  Power  in  darkneea  whom  we  gneaa ; 

I  fonnd  Him  not  in  world  or  enn, 
Or  eaf(le*s  wlnt;,  or  Inaect'*  eye: 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  wo  have  spun: 

If  e'er,  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  "  Believe  no  more," 
And  heard  an  eTer-breaklUK  shore 

That  tumbled  In  the  Oodlcse  deep ; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  fireesing  reason's  colder  part. 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answer'd,  "I  have  fell." 

Mo,  like  a  child  In  doubt  and  fear : 
Bat  that  blind  clamor  made  me  wiso: 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

Bat,  crying,  knows  bi«  father  near ; 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 
What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  handH 

That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

CXXIV. 

WBATBTm  I  have  said  or  sung. 
Some  bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give, 
Yea,  tho*  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  contradiction  on  the  tongue, 

Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth ; 

She  did  but  look  thro'  dimmer  eyes ; 

Or  Love  bnt  play'd  with  gracious  lies 
Because  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth : 

And  if  the  song  were  ftill  of  care. 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong, 

He  set  his  royal  signet  there; 

Abiding  with  me  till  I  sail 
To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

A  thousand  pulses  dancing,  falL 

CXXV. 

LoTx  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  fi-iend, 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  It  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
And  will  be,  tho'  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 

Encompass'd  by  his  faithful  guard, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 
Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well.' 

CXXVI. 

Akd  all  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
Be  snnder'd  in  the  night  of  fear: 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 

Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread. 
And  justice,  ev'n  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-ftiry  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  vrith  dead. 


But  111  for  him  that  wears  a  cruwu, 
And  him,  tho  laaar.  In  bis  rsgi : 
They  tremble,  tba  sostalnlng  criigs{ 

The  spires  of  ios  are  toppled  down, 

And  molten  ap,  and  roar  In  flood ; 
The  fbrtress  crashss  ttom  on  high. 
The  brnts  earth  lightens  to  the  xky. 

And  the  great  iBon  sinks  In  blood. 

And  compass'd  by  the  flres  of  Hell ; 
While  thoa,  dear  spirit,  luppy  star, 
O'eriook'st  the  tumnlt  ttom  afar, 

And  amilest,  knowing  all  Is  welL 

CXXVIL 

Tbb  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpslsied  when  we  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  coarse  of  human  things.  ■ 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made. 
And  throned  races  may  degrade; 

Yet,  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Fear. 
If  all  your  office  had  to  do 
With  old  results  that  look  like  new; 

If  this  were  all  yoar  mission  here. 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  Bselees  sword. 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies. 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries, 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word. 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 
To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk. 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower; 

Why  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  yon  and  yours.    I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 

Is  toil  codperant  to  an  end. 

.     CXXVIIL 

Dear  ft-iend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire. 
So  far,  so  near  In  woe  and  weal ; 

0  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 
There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 

Known  and  unknown  :  hnman,  divine ; 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye: 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die. 

Mine,  mine,  forever,  ever  mine ; 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be: 
Love  deepller,  darklier  nnderstood; 
Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good. 

And  mingle  all  the  world  with  tbet. 

CXXIX. 

Tht  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

1  hear  thee  where  the  waters  ran; 
Tlioa  standest  in  the  rising  son. 

And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

What  art  thou  then  t    I  cannot  gnese . 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less: 

My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now ; 

Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thoc, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 
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Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice ; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 
I  ehall  not  lose  thee  the'  I  die. 

cxxx. 

O  LIVING  will  that  Shalt  endure 
When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock. 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock. 

Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trusts, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  tnitbs  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  souL 


O  TBins  and  tried,  so  well  and  long. 

Demand  not  thou  a  marriage  lay; 

In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 
Is  music  more  than  any  song. 

Mor  have  I  felt  ao  much  of  bliss 
Since  flrst  he  told  me  that  be  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  bouse ;  nor  proTed 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this ; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  number'd  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  years .-  they  went  and  came, 
Remade  the  blood  and  changed  the  f^ame, 

And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more ; 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret. 

Bat  like  a  statue  solid-eet. 
And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 

Regret  is  dead,  but  lore  is  more 
Than  in  the  summers  that  are  flown. 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  grown 

To  something  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  nude 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times, 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymes. 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

But  where  is  she,  the  bridal  flower. 
That  must  be  made  a  wife  ere  noon  T 
She  enters,  glowing  like  the  moon 

Of  Bdeo  on  its  bridal  bower : 

On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes. 
And  then  on  thee ;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that  shook 

Betwixt  the  palms  of  paradise.    '  ' 

O  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bud. 

He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 

For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 
Forever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

And  thou  art  worthy ;  full  of  power ; 
As  gentle  ;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out:  the  noon  is  near. 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  nie  behind  her,  will  not  fear: 


For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee. 
That  watch'd  her  on  her  nurse's  arm, 
That  shielded  all  her  life  from  barm. 

At  last  most  part  with  her  to  thee ; 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife. 
Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead ; 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her  head, 

And  the  most  living  words  of  life 

Breathed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on, 
The  "  wilt  thou,"  answer'd,  and  again 
The  "wilt  thou"  ask'd  till  out  of  twain 

Her  sweet  "  I  will "  has  made  ye  one. 

Now  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be  read, 
Mnte  symbols  of  a  joyful  mom, 
By  Tillage  eyes  as  yet  unborn ; 

The  names  are  sign'd,  and  overhead 

Begins  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 
The  joy  to  every  wandering  breeze ; 
The  blind  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 

The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells. 

O  happy  hour,  and  happier  hours 
Await  them.    Many  a  merry  face 
Salutes  them— maidens  of  the  place. 

That  pelt  ns  in  the  porch  with  flowers. 

O  happy  bonr,  behold  the  bride 
With  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  gran: 

That  has  to-day  iu  sunny  side. 

To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me. 
For  them  the  light  of  life  increased, 
W^ho  stay  to  share  the  morning  feas^ 

Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  sun ; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 

The  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  circles  ronnd,  and  fancy  plays, 
And  hearts  are  warm'd,  and  faces  bloom. 
As  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 

We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Nor  connt  me  all  to  blame  if  I- 
Conjectnre  of  a  stiller  guest. 
Perchance,  perchance,  among  the  rest, 

And,  tho'  in  silence,  wishing  Joy, 

But  they  must  go,  the  time  drawQ  on. 
And  those  irhite-favor'd  horses  wait ; 
They  rise,  but  linger;  it  is  late; 

Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  they  are  gon«. 

A  shade  Calls  on  as  like  the  dark 
From  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass. 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park. 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew. 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed, 
And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he  said. 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  wealtll 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health. 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-ttaree, 
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And  iMt  tbe  dance ;— till  I  retire : 
Dumb  la  that  tower  which  spake  ao  lond. 
And  hlfth  la  heaven  tbe  alreamlng  ctoad. 

And  on  the  downa  a  rising  Are ; 

And  riae,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 
Till  OTer  down  and  orer  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  aall 

And  pasa  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  whitc-fdccd  hnlls,  the  Klnndnf:  rill^ 
And  catch  at  every  moanuin  head. 
And  o'er  the  fViths  that  branch  and  spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall : 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fiUl 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shore* 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sonnds. 
And,  sur  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  ttom  ont  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  I>oiuids, 


And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phaae. 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  cloaer  link 

Betwixt  na  and  the  crowning  race 

or  thoae  that,  eye  to  eye,  ahall  look 
On  knowledge ;  nnder  whose  command 
la  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  Ihelr  hand 

la  Nature  like  an  open  book; 

No  longer  half-akin  to  bmte. 
For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did, 
And  hoped,  and  sufler'd,  is  hut  aeed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  thiit; 

\Vhcrcof  the  roan,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 

That  friend  of  mine  who  Urea  in  Ood, 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-oflT  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  movea. 
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MAUD. 

I. 

1. 

1  HATE  the  dreadhil  hollow  behind  the  little  wood, 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood-red  heath, 
The  red-ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent  horror  of  blood, 
And  Echo  thei-e,  whatever  la  ask'd  her,  answers  "Death." 

S. 

For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  body  was  found. 
His  who  had  given  pic  life— O  father  I  O  Ood  !  was  it  well  f— 
Mnn^led,  and  flatten 'd,  and  criiBh'd,  and  dinted  into  the  ground : 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  be  fell. 

8. 

Did  he  fling  himself  down  ?  who  knows  J  for  a  vast  speculation  had  fail'd, 
And  ever  he  matter'd  and  madden'd,  and  ever  wann'd  with  dcfipair. 
And  out  he  walk'd  when  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldling  wail'd, 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  min'd  woodlands  drove  thro'  tbe  air. 


I  remember  tbe  time,  for  the  roots  of  my  hair  were  sttrr'd 
By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trail'd,  by  a  whisper'd  fright, 
And  my  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a  shock  on  my  heart  as  1  heard 
The  ehrill-edgcd  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shuddering  night. 


Vlllany  somewhere !  whose  ?    One  says,  we  arc  villains  nil. 

Not  he :  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by  me  l>c  maiutain'd : 

But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  brond  exiate  and  the 

Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  ns  flaccid  a^bBain^d- 


Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace  ? 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  biasing  in  war  j 
9 


ire  have  made  them  a  curse, 
>t  its  own ; 
or  worse 
bis  own  hearthstone? 
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7. 
But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind, 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  i 
Is  it  peace  or  war?    Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword. 


Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take  the  print 

Of  the  golden  age — why  not?    1  have  neither  hoi>e  nor^rast; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  iqy  face  as  a  flint, 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  aud  die:  who  knows?  we  are  ashes  and  dost 

». 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by, 
When  the  poor  arc  hovell'd  and  bustled  together,  each  sex,  like  swine, 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie ; 
Peace  in  her  vineyard— yes !— bat  a  company  forges  the  wine. 

10. 

And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head. 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 
While  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  liread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life. 

11. 
And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  viUanous  centre-bits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  bush  of  the  moonless  nights, 
While  another  Is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  polsou'd  poison  behind  bis  crimson  lights. 

12. 

When  a  Hammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  barlal  fee, 
And  TImour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones. 
Is  It  peace  or  war?  better,  war!  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 

13. 

For  I  tnist  If  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  nishtng  battle-bolt  sang  ttom  the  three-decker  out  of  the  ttam, 
That  the  smooth-faced  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  aud  tU^ 
Aud  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  bis  cheating  yardwand,  home- 
ly 

What !  am  I  raging  alone  as  my  father  raged  in  his  mood  ? 
Must  /  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash  myself  down  and  did 
Rather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  I  made,  nevermore  to  brood 
On  a  horror  of  shattcr'd  limbs  and  a  wretched  swindler's  Ho  ? 

18. 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  rtuf  there  was  love  In  the  passionate  shriek. 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made  false  haste  to  the  grave- 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  I  saw  him,  and  thought  he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  rave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  God,  as  he  used  to  rave. 

!«. 

I  am  sick  of  the  Hall  and  the  hill,  I  am  sick  of  the  moor  and  the  mala.    , 
Why  should  I  stay  ?  can  a  sweeter  chance  ever  come  to  me  here  ? 
O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  pain, 
Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  place  and  the  pit  and  the  fear  ? 

17. 

There  are  workmen  up  nt  the  Ilall :  they  arc  coming  back  from  abroad  ; 
The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch  of  a  millionnaire : 
I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  singular  beauty  of  Maud ; 
I  play'd  with  the  girl  when  a  child ;  she  promised  then  to  be  fair. 

18. 

Maud  with  her  venturous  climbings  and  tumbles  and  childish  escapes, 
Maud  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  joy  of  the  Hall, 
Maud  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when  my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Maud  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling  of  all,— 
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19. 

What  U  the  oow  f    My  dirnmt  ara  bad.    She  may  bring  bm  a  can*. 
No,  there  is  fatter  game  oit  the  moor ;  she  will  let  me  alone. 
Thankn,  fur  the  itcud  b««i  know*  whether  woman  or  man  be  the  wor««. 
I  will  bury  myaelf  In  my  bouki^,  and  the  Derll  may  pipe  to  hia  own. 

IL 
LoMO  have  I  algh'd  (br  a  calm :  God  grant  I  may  And  it  at  laat  I 
It  will  never  be  broken  by  Mand,  she  haa  neither  saror  nor  aalt. 
Bat  a  cold  and  clear^ut  tece,  aa  I  found  when  her  carriage  paat, 
Perfectly  bcnutlfUl:  let  it  be  granted  her:  where  ia  the  bultf 
All  that  I  HAW  (for  her  eyea  were  downcaat,  not  to  be  aeen) 
FanlUly  fnultlcw,  Icily  regnlar,  aplendidly  null. 
Dead  perfection,  no  more ;  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 
For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleneaa,  an  honr'a  delbct  of  the  roee, 
Or  an  nndcHIp,  yoa  mny  call  It  a  little  too  ripe,  too  full. 
Or  the  lcii!<t  Ititlo  di-llcato  aquiline  car>-c  in  a  sensitive  nose, 
From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  le.tst  lilllo  touch  of  fpleea. 

III. 

CoL»  and  clear-cut  toce,  why  conie  yi)u  fo  cruelly  meek, 
Breaking  a  slumber  in  which  all  cplecnful  folly  vvbk  drown'd. 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  on  eyelash  dead  on  the  cheek. 
Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on  a  gloom  profuand ; 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a  transient  wrong 
Done  but  iu  thouf^ht  to  your  beauty,  and  ever  as  pale  as  before 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing  upon  nic  without  a  sound, 
Luminous,  gemlike,  ghostlike,  deathlike,  half  the  night  long 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  more, 
But  aroKC,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  dark  garden  ground, 
Listening  now  to  the  tide  iu  its  broad-flung  shipwrecking  roar. 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  drngg'd  down  by  the  wave. 
Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly  glimmer,  and  fuuud 
The  shining  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  bis  grave. 

IV. 
1. 

A  MILLION  emeralds  break  fk-om  the  ruby-bnddcd  lime 
In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit — ah,  wherefore  cannot  I  be 
Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the  bountiful  season  bland. 
When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of  a  softer  clime. 
Half-lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea. 
The  silent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring  of  the  land  f 

8. 

Below  me,  there.  Is  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and  small ! 
And  yet  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gossip,  scandal,  and  spite ; 
And  Jack  ou  his  alehouse  bench  has  as  many  lies  as  a  Czar; 
And  here  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  red  rock,  glimmers  the  Ilall ; 
And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her  pass  like  a  light: 
But  sorrow  seize  me  if  ever  that  light  be  my  leading  star ! 

3. 
When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the  wrinkled  head  of  the  race  f 
I  met  her  to-day  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  her  brother  I  bow'd ; 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister  as  she  rode  by  on  the  moor; 
But  the  Are  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'd  over  her  beautiful  face. 
O  child,  you  wrong  your  beauty,  believe  it,  in  being  so  proud; 
Your  father  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  I  am  nameless  and  poor. 


I  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready  to  slander  and  steal ; 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  stoic,  or  like 

A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way: 

For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal ; 

The  Mayfly  Is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike, 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  ia  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey. 


We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and  Beauty  fair  In  her  flower ; 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand  at  a  game 
That  pushes  ns  off  ft-om  the  board,  and  others  ever  succeed  ? 
Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other  here  for  an  hour ; 
We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and  grin  at  a  brother's  shame ; 
Howerer  we  brave  't  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed. 
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A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  Lord  and  Master  of  Earth, 
For  him  did  his  hi<;h  sun  flame,  aud  his  river  billowing  ran. 
And  he  felt  himself  in  his  force  to  be  Nature's  crowning  race. 
As  nine  months  go  to  the  shaping  an  infant  ripe  for  bis  birth, 
So  many  a  million  of  ages  have  gone  to  the  making  of  man: 
He  now  is  first,  but  is  he  the  last  ?  is  be  not  too  base  i 


The  man  of  science  himself  is  fonder  of  glory,  and  vain. 
An  eye  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded  and  poor ; 
The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirl'd  into  folly  and  vice. 
I  would  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a  temperate  brain ; 
For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn  it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  saltan  of  old  in  a  garden  of  spice. 

8. 
Wat  the  drift  ol  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veiL 
Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how  God  will  bring  them  about? 
Oar  planet  is  one,  the  suns  are  many,  the  world  is  wide. 
Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  f  shall  I  shriek  if  a  Uuugary  (ail  ? 
Or  an  infant  civilization  bo  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knont? 
I  have  not  made  the  world,  and  lie  that  made  it  will  guide. 


Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  In  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 

Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my  lot. 

Far-off  from  the  clamor  of  liars  belied  in  the  hubbub  of  lies; 

From  the  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  htsfling  dispral^ 

BecaoM  their  natares  are  little,  and,  whether  he  heed  it  or  not. 

Where  each  man  walks  Mrith  bis  head  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  fliea. 

10. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  (h>m  the  cruel  madness  of  lore. 
The  honey  of  poison-flowers  and  all  the  measnreless  ilL 
Ah  Maud,  you  milk-white  fawn,  yon  are  all  nnmeet  for  a  wife. 
Your  mother  is  mute  in  her  grave  as  her  image  In  marble  above; 
Your  father  is  ever  in  London,  you  wander  about  at  your  will; 
You  have  but  fed  on  the  roses,  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life. 


A  voioB  by  the  cedar-tree. 

In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall ! 

She  Is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 

A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumt^et's  call ! 

Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life. 

In  the  happy  moniing  of  life  and  of  May, 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 

Keady  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 

March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 

To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 


Maud  with  her  exquisite  face. 
And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky. 
And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  green, 
Maud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her  grace, 
SiLging  of  Death,  and  of  Honor  that  cannot  die. 
Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid  and  mean, 
And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 


Silence,  beaatiftil  voice ! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still  I  I  will  hear  you  no  more. 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choice 

But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 

Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore. 

Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind. 

Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 


VL 
1. 

MoBMixo  arises  stormy  and  pale. 

No  son,  but  a  wannish  glare 

In  fold  npon  fold  of  baeless  clond. 

And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd 

Caught  and  cnfl'd  by  the  gale: 

I  had  fancied  it  would  be  fair. 


Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet 

Last  night,  when  the  sanset  burn'd 

On  the  blossom'd  gable^nds 

At  the  head  of  the  village  street, 

>Miom  but  Maud  should  I  meet? 

And  she  toucb'd  my  hand  with  a  smile  so  sweet 

She  made  me  divine  amends 

For  a  courtesy  not  retum'd. 

3. 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 

Of  glowing  and  growing  light 

Thro'  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark 

Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dreams, 

Ready  to  burst  in  a  color'd  flame ; 

Till  at  last,  when  the  morning  came 

In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems 

But  an  ashen-gray  delight 


What  if  with  her  snnny  hair. 
And  smile  as  sunny  as  cold. 
She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 
Of  some  coqaettisb  deceit, 
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To  entangle  me  when  we  nett 

To  hare  Iter  lion  roll  in  a  attken  net, 

And  fliwn  at  a  victur'M  tint. 


Ah,  what  Rhall  I  be  at  tny 

8)ii>uld  Nature  keep  me  alive, 

ir  I  And  the  world  so  bitter 

When  I  am  but  twenty-flver 

Yet,  If  the  were  not  a  cheat, 

If  Mnnd  were  nil  that  she  aeem'd. 

And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream'd« 

Then  the  world  wore  not  ao  bitter 

But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet. 


What  if  tho'  her  eye  seem'd  ta\l 
or  a  kind  intent  to  me, 
What  if  that  dandy-denpot,  he. 
That  Jewell'd  moss  of  millinery, 
That  oil'd  and  cnrl'd  Assyrian  Bull 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence. 
Her  brother,  fh>m  whom  I  keep  aloof. 
Who  wants  the  liner  politic  sense 
To  ma><k,  tho'  but  in  bis  own  behoof, 
With  a  glassy  smile  his  bmtal  scorn,— 
What  if  he  had  told  her  yestermom 
How  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake 
A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  f^lgn'd, 
And  a  moist  mirage  In  desert  eyes. 
That  so,  when  the  Gotten  hustings  t>hnkc 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lici<, 
A  wretched  vote  may  be  galnd. 

7. 

For  a  raven  ever  croaks,  at  my  side. 

Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and  ward, 

Or  thou  wilt  prove  their  tooL 

Yea  too,  myself  from  myself  I  guard, 

For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pride 

Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fooL 


Perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 

Came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood. 

For  am  I  not,  am  1  not,  here  alone 

So  many  a  summer  since  she  died. 

My  mother,  who  was  so  gentle  and  good  t 

Living  alone  in  an  empty  bouse, 

Ilere  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 

Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan. 

And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the  wainscot  mouse, 

And  my  own  sad  name  In  corners  cried. 

When  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  is  thrown 

About  Its  echoing  chambers  wide. 

Till  a  morbid  bate  and  horror  have  grown 

Of  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mixt, 

And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  flxt 

On  a  heart  half-tum'd  to  stone. 

9. 

0  heart  of  stone,  are  yon  flesh,  and  caught 
By  that  yon  swore  to  withstand  ? 

For  what  was  It  else  within  me  wrought 
But,  I  fear,  the  new  strong  wine  of  love. 
That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and  trip 
When  I  saw  Uie  treasured  splendor,  her  band. 
Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove. 
And  the  sunlight  broke  fh>m  her  lip  ? 

10. 

1  hsTe  play'd  with  her  when  a  child ; 
She  remembers  it  now  we  meet. 

Ah  well,  well,  well,  I  may  be  beguiled 
By  some  coquettish  deceit 
Yet,  If  she  were  not  a  cheat. 


If  Hand  ww*  all  that  aha  M«n'd, 
And  h«r  anlla  had  all  that  I  dream'd. 
Than  the  worid  wtr«  not  to  bitter 
But  •  aaUe  ooold  nake  It  aweet. 

VIL 
1. 
Did  I  hear  It  half  in  a  doae 

Long  since,  I  know  not  where  f 
Did  I  dream  It  an  hour  ago. 
When  aaleep  lu  this  arm-chair  Y 

2. 

Men  were  drinking  together. 
Drinking  and  talking  of  mo ; 

"  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  boy 
Will  have  plenty:  so  let  it  be." 

8. 
Is  it  an  echo  of  something 

Read  with  a  boy's  delight. 
Viziers  nodding  together 

In  some  Arabian  night  f 

4. 

Strange,  that  I  hear  two  men. 

Somewhere,  talking  of  me ; 
"Well,  If  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 

Will  have  plenty:  ao  let  it  be." 

VIIL 

Sub  came  to  the  village  church. 

And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone ; 

An  angel  watching  an  urn 

Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone  ; 

And  once,  but  once,  she  lifted  her  eyes. 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  strangely  blush'd 

To  find  they  were  met  by  my  own ; 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  my  heart  beat  stronger 

And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longer 

The  snowy-banded,  dilettante, 

Delicate-handed  priest  Intone; 

And  thought,  Is  It  pride,  and  mused  and  sigh'd 

"  No  surely,  now  it  cannot  be  pride." 

IX. 

I  WAS  walking  a  mile. 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  sun  look'd  out  with  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  cloud  and  tho  moor. 
And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land. 
Rapidly  riding  far  away. 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 
There  were  two  at  her  side, 
Something  flash'd  in  the  sun, 
Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  them  ride, 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone: 
Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  In  the  night, 
And  back  returns  the  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  light 


SioK,  am  I  sick  of  a  Jealous  dread  f 
Was  not  one  of  the  two  at  her  side 
This  new-made  lord,  whose  splendor  plucks 
The  slavish  hat  from  the  villager's  bead? 
Whose  old  grandfather  has  lately  died. 
Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  In  n  potson'd  gloom 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  ft-om  a  gutted  mine 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire. 
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And  left  his  coal  all  tiirn'd  iuto  gold 
To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble  line, 
Rich  in  the  grace  all  women  desire, 
Strong  in  the  power  that  all  men  adore, 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower, 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divine. 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine. 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine, 
And  over  the  sallen-pnrple  moor 
(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  ear. 


What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  ontf 
For  one  of  the  two  that  rode  at  her  side 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  1  am  sure  was  he: 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  and  I  think  for  a  bride. 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  acceptance  be. 
Maud  could  be  gracious  too,  no  doubt, 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  bought  commission,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit  mouth  that  la  ever  agape- 
Bought  T  what  is  it  he  cannot  buyT 
And  therefore  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry, 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race. 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  I. 

3. 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  county  town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  piny  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Tho'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice  as  well : 
This  broad-brim'd  hawker  ot  holy  things. 
Whose  ear  is  stufTd  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 
This  huckster  put  down  war !  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  f 
Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth  Hell ! 
Down  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride. 
Jealousy,  down  !  cut  off  from  the  mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear ; 
Down  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside. 
With  the  evil  tongne  and  the  evil  ear. 
For  each  is  ul  war  with  mankind. 


I  wish  I  could  bear  again 

The  chivalrous  battle-song 

That  she  warbled  alone  in  her  joy ! 

I  might  persuade  myself  then 

She  would  not  do  herself  this  great  wrong 

To  take  a  wanton,  dissolute  boy 

For  a  man  and  leader  of  men. 

6. 
Ah  Ood,  for  a  man  with  heart,  bead,  band, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by. 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,— one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.  . 


And  ah  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me, 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  bo '. 

XL 
1. 
O  LKT  the  solid  ground 

Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found 
What  some  have  found  so  sweet; 


Then  let  come  what  come  may, 
What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

2. 
Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure. 

Not  close  and  darken  above  me 
Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 

That  there  is  one  to  love  me; 
Then  let  come  what  come  may 
To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

XIL 
L 

BiBDB  in  the  high  Hall-gardec 
When  twilight  was  falling, 

Maud,  Hand,  Maud,  Miiud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 


Where  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood ; 

And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  lilies, 

Myriads  blow  together. 


Birds  in  our  ^oods  sang 
Ringing  thro'  the  valleys, 

Maud  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  ihe  lilies. 


I  kiss'd  her  slender  hand, 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately : 

Maud  is  not  seventeen. 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 

fi. 
I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favor! 
O  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her. 


I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 

For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
Were  crying  and  calling  to  her. 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 


Look,  a  horse  at  the  door. 
And  little  King  Charles  is  snarling, 

Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 
Yon  are  not  her  darling. 

XIIL 

1. 
Scobs'd,  to  be  scom'd  by  one  that  I  scorn, 
Is  that  a  matter  to  make  me  fretf 
That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ? 
Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet 
Fool  that  I  am  to  be  vext  with  his  pride ! 
I  past  him,  I  was  crossing  his  lands; 
He  stood  on  the  path  a  little  aside; 
Ilis  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite. 
Has  a  broad-blown  comeliness,  red  and  whitC; 
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Aad  aix  llMt  two,  m  I  think,  b«  suuda : 
Bat  hi*  eMenoM  tara'd  the  Uya  atr  aide, 
Aud  b«rl<aroaa  opulcuM  Jawel-thick 
SuDu'd  lta«ir  on  hla  brea»t  aud  hia  bands. 


Who  shall  call  me  une«>ntle,  unfnlr, 
I  long'd  ao  heartil^r  then  and  then 
To  g\x»  him  the  Rravp  of  fcllowMbip; 
But  while  I  past  he  was  hiimmliiK  nn  nlr, 
Sinpl,  and  thou  with  a  rlilius  whip 
Lcli-urely  tapping  a  glossy  boot. 
And  curving  a  contnmeliona  lip, 
Oori^niUed  me  <Vttm  bend  to  foot 
With  a  atony  Britbsh  atare. 


Why  stta  he  here  in  hla  father's  chair  f 
That  old  man  uerer  comes  to  bis  place: 
Shall  I  bollcve  him  ashamed  to  be  seen? 
For  only  once,  in  the  village  atreet. 
Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  Icnu. 
Scarcely,  now,  would  I  call  bim  a  cheat ; 
For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit. 
She  mlt;ht  by  a  true  descent  be  uutruc ; 
And  %land  is  as  true  as  Maud  is  sweet ; 
Tho'  I  fttncy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  oiber  side ; 
Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete, 
However  she  came  to  bo  so  allied. 
And  fair  without,  falthrul  within, 
Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin: 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother, 
And  beap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  ocapegoat  of  the  race. 
All,  all  upon  the  brother. 


Peace,  angry  spirit,  and  let  him  b«  t 
lias  not  hia  sister  smiled  on  me  t 

XIV. 
•  1. 

If  AUD  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  tmit  on  n  lawn  ; 
There  she  walks  in  her  state 
And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower 
Aud  thither  I  climb'd  at  dawn 
And  stood  by  her  garden  gate ; 
A  lion  ramps  at  the  top, 
He  is  claspt  by  a  passion-flower. 


Maud's  own  little  oak-room 

(Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone 

Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carven  gloom. 

Lights  with  herself,  when  alone 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books. 

And  her  brother  lingers  late 

With  a  roystering  company)  looks 

Upon  Maud's  own  garden  gate : 

And  I  thought  as  1  stood,  if  a  hand,  as  white 

As  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 

On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my  Delight 

Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost,  to  glide, 

Like  a  beam  of  (he  seventh  Ileaven,  down  to  my  side, 

There  were  but  a  step  to  be  made. 


The  fancy  flattcr'd  my  mind. 

And  again  scem'd  overbold; 

Now  I  thought  that  she  cared  for  me. 

Now  I  thought  she  was  kind 

Only  becaose  she  was  cold. 


I  heard  no  sonnd  wher«  I  atood 

But  the  rivulet  un  from  tho  lawn 

Kunnlug  down  to  my  own  dark  wood; 

Or  the  voire  of  tho  long  sea-wave  aa  It  swell'd 

Now  aud  then  in  the  dtm-gray  dawn ; 

But  I  look'd,  and  round,  all  round  tb«  hoiue  I  be- 
held 

The  death-white  curtain  drawn ; 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 

Prickle  my  skin  and  entch  my  breath. 

Knew  that  the  death-whito  curtnin  meant  but  Blcei>, 

Yet  I  shuddcr'd  and  thought  like  a  fool  of  tho  sleep 
of  death. 

XV. 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells. 

And  I  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 
That  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 

Then  some  one  else  may  hare  much  to  fear ; 
But  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 

Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 
Shall  I  not  toke  care  of  all  that  I  think, 
Yea  ev'u  of  wretched  meat  and  drink. 
If  I  be  dear. 
If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else  t 


Tuts  lump  of  earth  bos  left  his  estate 

The  lighter  by  the  loss  of  his  weight; 

And  so  that  he  find  what  he  went  to  seek, 

And  ftilsome  Pleasure  clog  him,  and  drown 

Ills  heart  in  the  gross  mud-honey  of  town, 

He  may  stay  for  a  year  who  has  gone  for  a  week 

But  this  Is  the  day  when  I  must  speak. 

And  I  see  my  Oread  coming  down, 

O  this  Is  the  day ! 

0  beautiful  creature,  what  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet. 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast. 
And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  tender  dread. 
From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 
To  the  grace  that,  bright  and  light  as  the  crest 
Of  a  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head, 
And  she  knows  it  not :  O,  if  slie  knew  it. 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  It. 

1  know  It  the  one  bright  thing  to  sove 
My  yet  young  life  In  the  wilds  of  Time, 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from  crime 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave. 

8. 

What,  if  she  were  fasten'd  to  this  fool  lord. 

Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word  ? 

Should  I  love  her  so  well  if  she 

Had  given  her  word  to  a  thing  so  low? 

Shall  I  love  her  as  well  if  she 

Can  break  her  word  were  it  even  for  met 

I  tnist  that  it  is  not  sa 


Catch  not  my  breath,  O  clamorous  heart. 
Let  not  my  tongue  be  a  thrall  to  my  eye. 
For  I  must  tell  her  before  we  part, 
I  mnst  tell  her,  or  die. 

xvn. 

Go  not,  happy  day, 
From  the  shining  fields, 

Qo  not,  happy  day, 
Till  the  maiden  yielda. 
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Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips, 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

O'er  the  blowing  ships, 
Over  blowing  seas. 

Over  seas  at  rest. 
Pass  the  happy  news,  ,>, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West, 
Till  the  red  man  dauce 

By  his  red  cedar-tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  la  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  Sontb, 
Rotes  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  roee  her  month. 

XVIIL 

1. 
I  HAVE  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none. 
And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on 
Calming  itself  to  the  long-wtsb'd-for  end, 
Full  to  the  banks,  close  ou  the  promised  good. 

8. 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  lanrel's  pattering  talk 

Seeni'd  her  light  foot  along  the  garden  walk. 

And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  comes  once  more ; 

Bat  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the  door. 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  closed,  and  she  is  gone. 

3. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none. 
Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  deceased. 
O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  dellcioas 

East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  incr««eed, 
Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 
And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 
With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air. 
And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 
Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my  fate. 
And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-flame ; 
And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the   snow-limb'd  Eve  from  whom  she 

came. 


Heru  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway. 

And  you  fair  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day 

Go  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play. 

Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn, 

As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 

To  labor  and  the  mattock-harden'd  hand. 

Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  understand 

A  ead  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 

That  makes  you  tyrants  in  your  iron  skies, 

Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes, 

Cold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  burn  and  brand 

His  nothingness  into  man. 


But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 

Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  found  a  pearl 

The  countercharm  of  space  and  hollow  sky. 

And  do  accept  my  madness  and  would  die 

To  save  from  some  slight  shame  one  simple  girL 


Would  die ;  for  sullen-seeming  Death  may  give 

More  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was 

In  our  low  world,  where  yet  't  is  sweet  to  live. 

Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass ; 

It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 

A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 


Not  die ;  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath. 

And  teach  true  life  to  fight  with  mortal  wrongs. 

O,  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinking-songs, 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  death  r 

Make  answer,  Mnud  my  bliss. 

Mand  made  my  Maud  by  that  long  lover's  kiss. 

Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer  this  f 

"The  dusky  strand  of  Death  inwoven  here 

With  dear  Love's  tie,  makes  Love  himself  more  dftar. ' 


Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell 

Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay  t 

And  hark  the  clock  within,  the  silver  knell 

Of  twelve  sweet  hours  that  past  In  bridal  white. 

And  died  to  live,  long  as  my  pulses  play ; 

But  now  by  this  my  love  has  closed  her  sight 

And  given  lUse  death  her  hand,  and  stol'u  away 

To  dreamfhl  wastes  where  footless  fancies  dwell 

Among  the  fancies  of  the  golden  day. 

May  nothing  there  her  maiden  grace  aflHght ! 

Dear  heart,  I  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy  spell. 

My  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight, 

My  own  heart's  heart  and  ownest  own  farewell; 

It  is  but  for  a  little  space  I  go 

And  ye  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and  fell 

Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night  1 

Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 

Of  year  soft  splendors  that  yon  look  so  bright  t 

I  have  dimb'd  nearer  out  of  lonely  EelL 

Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below, 

Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  than  heart  can  telL 

Blest,  but  for  some  dark  undercurrent  woe 

That  seems  to  draw — but  it  shall  not  be  so: 

Let  all  be  well,  be  well. 

XDC. 
1. 

Hkb  brother  is  coming  back  to-night. 
Breaking  np  my  dream  of  delight. 

8. 

My  dream  ?  do  I  dream  of  bliss  1 

I  have  walk'd  awake  with  Truth. 

O  w-hen  did  a  morning  shine 

So  rich  in  atonement  as  this 

For  my  dark  dawning  youth, 

Darken'd  watching  a  mother  decline 

And  that  dead  man  at  her  heart  and  mine: 

For  who  was  left  to  watch  her  but  I  i 

Yet  so  did  I  let  my  freshness  die. 


I  trust  that  I  did  not  talk 

To  gentle  Mand  in  our  walk 

(For  often  in  lonely  wanderings 

I  have  cursed  him  even  to  lifeless  things) 


MAUD. 


U7 


But  I  truKt  tb«t  I  did  not  talk. 

Not  touch  on  b«r  fiali«r*t  ain : 

I  am  aura  I  did  but  qiaak 

Of  mj  mother's  fnd«d  diaok 

When  it  alowly  grew  m  thin, 

Th&t  I  felt  she  WM  alowljr  dylnir 

Vext  with  law]r«ra  and  haraw'd  with  debt : 

For  how  often  I  caught  her  with  eye*  nil  wet, 

Shaklni;  her  head  at  h«r  son  and  aightiii; 

A  world  of  trouble  within  I 


And  Mand  too,  Maud  was  mored 

To  speak  of  the  mother  she  loved 

As  one  scarce  less  forlorn, 

Dying  abroad  and  It  seems  apart 

From  him  who  bad  ceased  to  ohaio  lu-r  henrt, 

And  ever  moumiii)j  over  tho  foud, 

The  houxchold  Fury  sprinkled  with  blood 

By  which  our  houses  are  torn ; 

How  strange  was  what  she  said. 

When  only  Mand  and  the  brother 

Hong  over  her  dying  bed,— 

That  Maud's  dark  father  and  mine 

Had  bound  na  one  to  the  other, 

Betrothed  ns  over  thoir  wine 

On  the  day  when  Maud  was  born ; 

Scal'd  her  mine  from  her  first  sweet  breath. 

Mine,  mine  by  a  riRht,  n-om  birth  till  death, 

Mine,  mine— our  Ciithers  have  sworn. 


But  the  true  blood  spilt  had  In  it  a  heat 
To  dissolve  the  precious  seal  on  a  bond, 
That,  if  left  nncancell'd,  had  been  so  sweet: 
And  none  of  us  thought  of  a  something  beyond, 
A  desire  that  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the  cbilJ, 
As  it  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb, 
To  be  fk-iends  for  her  sake,  to  be  reconciled ; 
And  I  was  cursing  them  and  my  doom, 
And  letting  a  dangerous  thought  run  wild 
While  often  abroad  In  the  fragrant  gloom 
Of  foreign  churches,— I  see  her  there. 
Bright  English  lily,  breathing  a  prayer 
To  be  friends,  to  be  reconciled  I 


But  then  what  a  Hint  is  he  1 

Abroad,  at  Florence,  at  Rome, 

I  find  whenever  she  tonch'd  on  mo 

This  brother  had  laugh'd  her  down, 

And  at  last,  when  each  came  home, 

lie  bad  darkeu'd  into  a  frown. 

Chid  her,  and  forbid  ber  to  speak 

To  me,  ber  fi-iend  of  the  years  before ; 

And  this  was  what  had  redden'd  her  cheek. 

When  I  \>ow'd  to  her  on  the  moor. 


Yet  Mand,  altho'  not  blind 

To  the  faults  oi  his  heart  and  mind, 

I  see  she  cannot  but  love  him. 

And  says  he  is  rough  but  kind. 

And  wishes  me  to  approve  him. 

And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 

Sick  once,  with  a  fear  of  worse. 

That  he  left  his  wine  and  horses  and  play, 

8at  with  her,  read  to  her,  night  and  day. 

And  tended  ber  like  a  nurse. 

a 

Kind*  but  the  death-bed  desire 
Spnrn'd  by  this  heir  of  the  liar- 
Rough  but  kind  T  yet  I  know 
3.0  has  plotted  against  me  in  this, 


That  h«  plou  agatnat  ma  atUl. 
Kind  to  Mand  t  that  «:ara  not  amlaa. 
Well,  mngh  but  kind :  why,  let  It  be  so  i 
For  shall  not  Maud  have  her  will  1 


For,  Mand,  so  tender  and  trna, 
As  long  as  my  llfb  endures 
I  (bet  I  shall  owe  you  a  d^bt. 
That  I  never  can  hf>pe  to  pay; 
And  if  ever  I  should  Itorget 
That  I  owe  this  debt  to  yon 
And  for  your  e\v«ei  sake  to  yours : 

0  then,  what  then  shall  I  say  f— 
If  ever  I  sAotUd  forget. 

May  God  make  me  more  wretched 
Than  ever  I  have  been  yet ! 

la 
So  now  I  have  swoni  to  bury 
All  this  dead  bo<ly  of  hate, 

1  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight. 

That  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear, 

Fantastically  nierr}-; 

But  that  her  brother  comes,  like  a  blight 

On  my  ft'esh  hope,  to  tho  Ilali  to-uigbu 

XZ. 

1. 
Stkanok,  that  I  felt  so  gay, 
Strange  that  I  tried  to-day 
To  b<^^le  her  melancholy  ; 
The  Sultan,  as  we  name  him,— 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  him— 
But  he  vext  her  and  perplext  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  folly: 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her 
For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazy  lover 
Who  but  claims  ber  as  his  duet 
Or  for  chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 
Nay,  the  plainness  of  her  dresses  f 
Now  I  know  her  bnt  in  two. 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather. 
Or  the  frock  and  gypsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
For  nothing  can  be  Bweetcr 
Than  maiden  Mand  in  cither. 

2. 
But  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelings  near; 
And  Mand  will  wear  her  jewels, 
And  the  bird  o,  prey  will  hover, 
And  the  titmouse  hope  to  win  her 
With  bis  chirrup  at  her  ear. 


A  grand  political  dinner 

To  the  men  of  many  acres, 

A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 

A  dinner  rftad  then  a  dance 

For  the  maids  and  marriage-makers, 

And  every  eye  but  mine  will  glan» 

At  Mand  in  all  her  glory. 


For  I  am  not  invited. 

But,  with  the  Sultan's  pardo 

I  am  all  as  well  delighted. 

For  I  know  her  own  roseijarden. 
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And  mean  to  linger  in  it 
Till  the  dancing  will  be  over; 
And  then,  O  then,  come  out  to  me 
For  a  minute,  but  for  a  minute, 
Conic  out  to  your  own  true  lover, 
That  your  true  lover  may  see 
Your  glory  also,  and  render 
All  homage  to  his  own  darling, 
Qneeu  Maud  in  all  her  splendor. 

XXI. 

Rivulet  crossing  my  ground, 

And  bringing  me  down  trom  the  Hall 

ThiH  garden-rose  that  I  found. 

Forgetful  of  Maud  and  me. 

And  lost  In  trouble  and  moving  round 

Here  at  the  bead  of  a  tiukliug  fall, 

And  trying  to  pass  to  the  sea; 

O  Rivulet,  bom  at  the  Uall, 

My  Maud  has  sent  it  by  thee 

(If  I  read  her  sweet  will  right) 

On  a  blushing  mission  to  me, 

Saying  in  odor  and  color,  "  Ah,  be 

Among  the  roses  to-night." 

XXIL 


Com  into  the  garden,  Hand, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone : 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  Iho  roees  b)^wn. 

8. 
For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 

And  the  ]>lanet  of  Love  Is  on  high. 
Beginning  to  fiilnt  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  she  loves. 

To  fttlut  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

8. 

All  night  have  the  roses  beard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stlrr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  In  tunc ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  bush  with  the  setting  moon. 


I  snld  to  the  Illy,  "There  is  but  one 
With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 
She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 

Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 
And  half  to  the  rising  day; 

Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


1  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  swarc  4o  the  rose, 

"  For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 


.\nd  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  Into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 


7. 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 

ne  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet, 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 


The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lee; 
But  the  rove  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dann  and  thee. 

g. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebnd  garden  of  girls. 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 
Shine,  out,  little  bead,  sunning  over  with  cnris, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  son. 

10. 

There  bas  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  Is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  Is  near  ;•• 

And  the  white  roee  weeps,  "She  is  late;* 
The  larluipur  listens,  "  I  bear,  I  bear ;" 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait" 

11. 
She  Is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet  4 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  bear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  In  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

nod  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

XXIIL 
1. 
"  The  fault  was  mine,  the  fault  was  mine  •  — 
Vlliy  am  I  sitting  here  so  stnnn'd  and  still. 
Plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on  the  bill?— 
It  U  this  guilty  hand  1— 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From  underneath  in  the  darkening  land— 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done? 
O  dawn  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  sky. 
The  flres  of  Hell  brake  out  of  thy  rising  sun. 
The  flres  of  Ilell  and  of  Hate ; 
For  she,  sweet  soul,  had  hardly  spoken  a  word. 
When  her  brother  ran  In  his  rage  to  the  gate, 
He  came  with  the  babe-faced  lord  i 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace, 
And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be  cool. 
He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 
Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke. 
And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the  face, 
Stnick  me  before  the  languid  fool. 
Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by : 
Srrnck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke: 
Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeemable  woe; 
For  front  tn  front  in  an  hour  we  stood. 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broke 
From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  the  wood. 
And  thnnder'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Christless  cod* 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 


ICAUD. 
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Ever  nnd  ever  nfifsh  they  »ccm*d  to  grow. 
Wiu  il  ho  Iny  Ibere  with  a  fNUliiK  eye  f 
"The  fault  wait  niliio,"  bo  whUper'd,  "fly'." 
Thou  k">I<'<I  ^><>t  "f  tho  Juyout  wood 
The  Rhiutly  Wraith  uf  cue  that  I  know ; 
And  there  rang  on  a  suddeu  a  pawtouate  cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother'*  blood : 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ear*,  till  I  die,  till 
Idle. 


Is  it  gouet  my  palsea  beat— 

What  waa  it}  a  lying  trick  of  the  brain r 

Tet  I  thonght  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  shadow  there  at  my  (bet. 

High  over  the  rhndowy  land. 

It  is  gone ;  and  the  heavens  Aill  in  a  gentle  rain, 

When  they  shonld  burst  and  drown  with  dclugluK 

storms 
The  feeble  vaMsIs  of  wine  and  anger  and  lust. 
The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to  forgive: 
Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  fur  we  bold  Thee  Jnst, 
Strike  dead  tlie  whole  weak  race  of  venomons  worms, 
Thnt  still!;  cnch  other  here  In  the  dust : 
We  are  not  worthy  to  live. 

XXIV. 

1. 

Sick  M'hat  a  lovoly  phell. 
Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl. 
Lying  close  to  my  foot. 
Frail,  but  a  work  divine. 
Made  so  fairily  well 
W^ith  delicate  spire  and  whorl, 
How  exqnUitely  minnte, 
A  miracle  of  design  1 


What  is  it?  a  learned  man 
Conid  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 
Let  him  name  it  who  can. 
The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

3. 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn, 
Void  of  the  little  living  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  f 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurl'd, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro'  his  dim  water-world? 


Slight,  to  be  crush'd  with  a  tap 
Of  my  flnger-naii  on  the  sand, 
Small,  but  a  work  divine, 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand, 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-<lecker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock, 
Ilere  on  the  Breton  strand ! 


Breton,  not  Briton ;  here 

Like  a  shipvreck'd  man  on  a  coast 

Of  ancient  fable  and  fear, — 

Pingncd  with  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 

A  disease,  a  hard  mechanic  chost 

That  never  came  from  on  high 

Xor  ever  arose  from  below, 

nut  only  moves  with  the  moving  eye. 

Flying  along  the  land  and  thi:  main,— 


Why  should  it  look  like  Maud  ? 
Am  I  to  be  overawed 
By  what  I  cannot  but  know 
Is  a  Juggle  burn  of  tlio  brain  t 


Back  ttom  the  Breton  coast, 

Sick  of  a  nameless  flsar, 

Back  to  the  dark  sea-line 

Looking,  thinking  of  all  I  har«  lotti 

An  old  song  vexes  my  ear; 

But  that  of  Lamech  la  mine. 


For  years,  a  measnreless  ill. 
For  years,  forever,  to  part,— 
But  she,  she  would  love  me  still  < 
And  ks  long,  O  Qod,  as  she 
Have  a  grain  of  love  for  me. 
So  long,  no  doubt,  no  doubt. 
Shall  I  nurse  in  my  dark  heart. 
However  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  out 

a 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 

With  a  passion  so  intense 

One  would  think  that  it  well 

Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye,— 

That  it  should,  by  bcint;  so  overwroogbt. 

Suddenly  strike  on  a  slmrper  sense 

For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 

Which  else  would  have  been  past  by! 

And  now  I  remember,  I, 

When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings 

(For  he  had  many,  poor  worm)  and  tbougbl 

It  is  bis  mother's  hair. 

9. 

Who  knows  if  he  be  dead  ? 

Whether  I  need  have  fled  ? 

Am  I  guilty  of  blood  ? 

Ilowerer  this  may  be. 

Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  ail  things  good, 

While  I  am  over  the  sea ! 

I.et  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by. 

But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  high, 

Whatever  happen  to  me  ! 

Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by; 

But  come  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep. 

Powers  of  the  height.  Powers  of  the  deep, 

And  comfort  her  tho'  I  die. 

XXV. 

CocBAOK,  poor  heart  of  stone ! 

I  will  not  ask  thee  why 

Thou  canst  not  understand 

That  thou  art  left  forever  alone: 

Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone. — 

Or  if  I  ask  thee  why. 

Care  not  thou  to  reply: 

She  is  but  dead,  and  the  time  is  at  band 

When  thon  shait  more  than  die. 

XXVI. 

1. 

O  TOAT  't  were  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  And  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again!  « 


When  I  waa  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
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By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 
We  stood  tranced  iu  long  embraces 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter  sweeter 
Than  anything  on  earth. 

3. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee ; 

Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  U8 

What  and  where  they  be. 


It  leads  me  forth  at  evening. 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 


Half  the  night  I  waste  lu  sighs, 
Half  lu  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies ; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter. 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 


T  is  a  morning  pnre  and  sweet. 
And  a  dewy  splendor  fulls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls ; 
T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadovr  fleet ; 
She  Is  walking  lu  the  meadow. 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet; 
She  Is  sinking  In  the  meadow, 
And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  In  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  slugs. 


Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old, 

My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 

My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eyeT 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate  cry, 

There  Is  some  one  dying  or  dead, 

And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roll'd; 

For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city. 

And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled : 

In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 

Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 

By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 

That  abiding  phantom  cold. 


Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about, 
"T  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  tcill  show  itself  without. 

9. 

Then  I  rise,  the  eavedrops  fall. 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 


10. 

Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame. 

It  crosses  here,  It  crosses  there, 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud, 

The  shadow  still  the  same ; 

And  on  my  heavy  cj'elids 

My  anguish  bangs  like  shame. 

11. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me. 

That  he&rd  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfull. 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 

12. 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend, 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street. 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  "forgive  the  wrong," 
Or  to  ask  her,  "  take  me  sweet. 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest  V 

13. 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats. 

And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 

And  will  not  let  roe  be; 

And  I  loathe  the  squares 'and  streeU, 

And  the  laces  that  one  meets. 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me : 

Always  I  long  to  creep 

Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 

There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 

XXVIL 


Deap,  long  dead. 

Long  dead! 

And  my  heart  is  a  handfol  of  dost. 

And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head. 

And  my  bones  arc  shaken  with  pain, 

For  Into  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thrust. 

Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street, 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat. 

The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 

Beat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain. 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing  feet. 

Driving,  hurrying,  marrying,  burying, 

Clamor  and  rumble,  and  ringing  and  clatter, 

And  here  beneath  it  Is  all  as  bad. 

For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  It  is  not  so; 

To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  Is  that  not  sad  t 

But  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 

Ever  about  me  the  dead  men  go ; 

And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 

Is  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 


Wretchedest  age,  since  Time  began, 

They  cannot  even  bury  a  man ; 

And  tho'  we  paid  our  tithes  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  prayer  was  read ; 

It  is  that  which  makes  us  loud  in  the  world  of  the 

dead; 
There  Is  none  that  does  his  work,  not  one ; 
A  touch  of  their  office  might  have  suflSced, 
But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their  church, 
As  the  churches  have  kill'd  their  Christ. 


MAUD. 
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8«c,  there  is  one  of  w  sobbiDg, 

No  limit  to  hia  dlatreM ; 

And  another,  a  lord  of  all  tbtns^  praying 

To  his  own  great  telf,  aa  I  gueaa ; 

And  another,  a  atatesman  there,  betraying 

Ilia  party-aecret,  ftral,  to  the  press  i 

And  yonder  a  vile  phyalcinn,  blabbing 

The  case  of  his  patient,— all  fur  what? 

To  ticlcle  tho  macipit  btiru  in  nii  empty  head. 

And  whpodio  a  \^orUl  thnt  lovoo  him  not. 

For  it  is  but  a  world  of  tho  dead. 


Nothing  bat  idiot  gabble ! 

For  tho  prqphecy  given  of  old 

And  then  not  understood, 

Has  come  to  pnss  as  foretold ; 

Not  let  any  man  think  for  the  public  good, 

Hut  babble,  merely  for  babble. 

For  I  never  whlspcr'd  a  private  affair 

Within  the  bearing  of  cat  or  mouse. 

No,  not  to  myself  in  the  closet  alone. 

But  I  heard  it  ahonted  at  once  from  the  top  of  the 

house; 
Everything  came  to  be  known : 
Who  told  kim  we  were  there  1 

S. 
Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  came  not  back 
From  the  wilderness,  full  of  wolves,  where  be  used 

to  lie: 
He  has  gather'd  the  bone*  for  his  o'ergrown  whelp 

to  crack; 
Crack  them  now  for  yourself,  and  howl,  and  die. 


Prophet,  cnrae  me  the  blabbing  lip, 

And  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the  mt : 

I  know  not  whether  he  came  in  the  Ilanovcr  ship, 

But  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute 

In  an  ancient  mansion's  crannies  and  holes: 

Arsenic,  arsenic,  snre,  would  do  it, 

Except  that  now  we  poison  our  babes,  poor  souls  ? 

It  is  all  used  up  fur  that 


Tell  him  now:  she  is  standing  here  at  my  head; 

Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind ; 

He  may  take  her  now ;  for  she  never  speaks  her 

mind, 
But  is  ever  the  one  thing  silent  here. 
She  is  not  of  us,  as  I  divine ; 
She  comes  from  another  stiller  world  of  the  dead. 
Stiller,  not  fairer  than  mine. 


But  I  know  where  a  garden  grows. 

Fairer  than  aught  in  the  world  beside. 

All  made  up  of  the  lily  and  rose 

That  blow  by  ni^ht,  when  the  season  is  good. 

To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and  flutes: 

It  is  only  flowers,  they  bad  no  fhilts. 

And  I  almost  fear  they  are  not  roses,  but  blood ; 

For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of  pride, 

He  linkt  a  dead  man  there  to  a  spectral  bride ; 

For  he,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of  brutes. 

Would  he  have  that  hole  in  his  side? 

9. 
But  what  will  the  old  man  say? 
He  laid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 
To  catch  a  friend  of  mine  one  stormy  day ; 
Yet  now  I  conld  even  weep  to  think  of  it ; 
For  what  will  the  old  man  say 
When  he  comes  to  the  second  corpse  in  the  pit  1 


lOt 

Friend,  to  be  stmck  by  the  public  tot. 
Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low. 
That  were  a  public  merit,  far. 
Whatever  the  (Quaker  holds,  from  sin  ; 
Bat  the  red  life  split  for  a  private  blow— 
I  swear  to  yon,  lawful  and  lawless  war 
Are  acarcoly  even  akin. 

n. 

0  me,  why  have  they  not  buried  roe  deep  enonghf 
Is  It  kind  to  have  made  mo  a  gra^-e  so  rough, 

Me,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper? 
Maybe  still  I  am  but  half-dead: 
Then  I  cannot  bo  wholly  dumb ; 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  bead. 

And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind  heart  will  come 
To  bury  me,  bury  roe 
Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper. 

xxvni. 


Mv  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing  * 

Thro'  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear, 
That  I  come  to  be  grateful  at  last  for  a  little  Ihlu);: 
My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time  of  year 
wiien  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  dowus. 
And  the  shining  daffodil  dies,  and  the  Charioteer 
And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 
That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 
She  seera'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  ot  the 

blest. 
And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  In  the  coming 

wars— 
"And  in  that  hope,  dear  sonl,  let  tronblc  have  rest. 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,"  and  pointed  to  Mars 
As  he  glow'd  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the  Lion'a 

breast. 

S. 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a  dear  de- 
light 
To  have  look'd,  tho'  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  to 

fair. 
That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one  thing  bright; 
And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lightcn'd  my  despair 
When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  defence 

of  the  right. 
That  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or  cease, 
The  glory  ol  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient  height. 
Nor  Britain's  one  sole  God  be  the  millionnaire: 
No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and  Peace 
Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note. 
And  watch  her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd  increase. 
Nor  the  cannon-bullet  rust  on  a  slothful  shore. 
And  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat 
Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 


An^  as  months  ran  on  and  rumor  of  battle  grew. 
"  It  is  time,  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,"  said  I 
(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and 

true), 
"  It  is  time,  O  paasionale  heart  and  morbid  eye. 
That  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should  die." 
And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  apd  mix'd  my  breatk 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry. 
Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 
Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of  death 


Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  alms 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold. 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and 
shames. 
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Horrible,  hatefu],  monstrons,  not  to  be  told ; 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unroll'd ! 
Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crosh'd  iu  the  clash  of  Jarring 

claims, 
Yet  God's  just  wrath   shall  be  wreak'd  on  a  giant 

liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun, 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire ; 
For  the  peace,  that  I  deem'd  no  peace,  is  over  and 

done, 
And  now   by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic 

deep. 
And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  tire. 


Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a 

wind, 
We  have  proved  we  have  beartB  in  a  cause,  we  arc 

noble  still, 
Af)d  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better 

mind ; 
It  is  better  to  flght  fur  the  good,  than  to  rail  at  the 

ill: 
1  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my 

kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  as- 

glgn'd. 


THE  BROOK ; 

AN    lUVL. 

■Hebe,  by  thia  brook,  we  parted;  I  to  the  Eaat 
And  he  for  Italy— too  late— too  late: 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  despite ; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share. 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent; 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 
Thought  It  a  dead  thing:  yet  himself  could  make 
Tho  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 

0  had  he  lived !    In  our  school-books  we  say, 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 
They  flourish'd  then  or  then :  but  life  in  him 
Could  scarce  bo  said  to  flourish,  only  touch'd 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 

When  all  the  wood  stands  In  a  mist  of  green. 
And  nothing  pcrfiyt :  yet  the  brook  he  loved, 
For  which.  In  branding  summers  of  Bengal, 
Or  ev'n  the  sweet  half-English  Neilghcrry  air, 

1  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-llsten  to  it, 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy. 

To  me  that  loved  him;  for  'O  brook,'  he  says, 
'O  babbling  brook,'  says  Edmund  In  his  rhyme, 
•  Whence  come  you  T'  and  the  brook,  why  not  T   re- 
plies. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  ont  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  half  a  hundred  bndges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  g(> 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

"  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn  out. 
Travelling  to  Naples.    There  is  Darnley  bridge. 
It  has  more  Ivy;  there  the  river;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river  meet. 


I  chatter  over  stony  wavH, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow. 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

1  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  riter, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

"  But  Philip  chatter'd  more  than  brook  or  bird  ; 
Old  Philip;  all  about  the  fields  you  caught 

His  weary  daylong  chirping,  like  the  dry 
Uigh-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  ont. 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  roe,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

"O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child  1 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek ; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse ; 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  huzel  M-aud ; 
licr  eyes  a  iMishfUi  aznre,  and  her  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  sboir  the  fruit  within. 

"  Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good  turn. 
Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  he-;. 
For  bcM  I  came,  twenty  years  back, — the  week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund;  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  In  ruins  then, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  It,  where  the  waters  marry— crost. 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  pnsh'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.    The  gate, 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge. 
Stock;  and  he  clamor'd  from  a  casement,  'ruu' 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
'  Kun,  Katie  !'  Katie  never  ran  :  she  moved 
To  meet  mc,  winding  under  woodbine  bowers, 
A  little  flutter'd  with  her  eyelids  down. 
Fresh  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon. 

"What  was  It?  less  of  sentiment  than  sense 
Had  Katie ;  not  Illiterate ;  neither  one 
Who  babbling  in  the  fount  of  Active  tears. 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouthed  philanthropies, 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed. 

"She  told  mc.    She  and  James  had  qnarrell'd. 
Wbyf 
What  cause  of  quarrel  T    None,  she  said,  no  cause ; 
James  had  no  cause :  but  when  I  prest  the  cause, 
I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 
Which  anger'd  her.    Who  anger'd  James?    I  said- 
But  Katie  snatch'd  her  eyes  at  once  from  mine, 
And  sketching  with  her  slender-pointed  foo». 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard's  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass 
Unclalm'd,  in  flushing  silence,  till  I  ask'd 
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tt  Jam«s  were  cumins.    '  Oomlos  every  day,* 

She  aaiwer'd,  'ever  longing  to  explain, 

Bnt  evermore  her  Ikther  came  across 

With  some  long>winded  tale,  and  broke  htm  *hort ; 

And  Jamea  departed  vext  with  him  and  her.' 

Uow  could  I  help  bor  1    *  Would  I— waa  it  wrong  V 

(CUupt  bands  and  that  petitionary  grace 

Of  sw««t  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  ahe  spoke) 

*0  would  I  take  her  fulher  Tor  oue  hour, 

For  one  half-hour,  and  lot  him  tulk  to  me  t* 

And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where  James 

Made  towards  us,  like  a  wader  in  the  anrl^ 

Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  roeadow>swect 

"O  Katie,  what  I  suffcr'd  for  your  sake! 
For  in  I  went  and  call'd  old  Philip  out 
To  show  the  furni:  full  willingly  be  rose: 
He  led  me  thro*  the  »hort  swect-smelllng  lanes 
Of  his  wheat  suburb,  babbling  as  ho  went 
lie  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  machines ; 
He  praised  his  plonghs,  his  cows,  his  bogs,  his  dogs ; 
Be  praised  his  hena,  hta  geese,  his  gninea-hens ; 
His  pigeons,  who  In  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  tbclr  own  deserts : 
Then  fl-om  the  plaintive  mother's  teat,  be  took 
Tier  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming  each, 
And  u.iniin^  thocc,  his  friends',  for  whom  they  were: 
Then  crost  the  common  into  Darnlcy  chase 
To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.    In  copse  and  fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech. 
He  pointed  ont  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said : 
*That  waa  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  squire.' 
And  there  he  told  a  long,  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  squire  had  seen  the  colt  at  grass, 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter  wish'd, 
And  bow  he  rent  the  bailifl*  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he  ask'd, 
And  how  the  bailiff  ewore  that  he  was  mad, 
But  he  stood  Arm;  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
Be  gave  them  line:  and  Ave  days  after  that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  offcr'd  something  more, 
But  he  stood  Arm;  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
He  knew  the  man ;  the  colt  would  fetch  its  price ; 
He  gave  them  line:  and  how  by  chance  at  last 
(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 
The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm. 
And,  talldug  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in, 
And  there  he  mcUow'd  all  his  heart  with  ale. 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 

"Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  he, 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it?  recommenced, 
And  ran  thro'  all  the  coltish  chronicle. 
Wild  Will,  Bl.ick  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallyho, 
Reform,  While  Rose,  Bellerophon,  the  Jilt, 
Arbaces  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest. 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still ;  and  so 
We  tum'd  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  sun, 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  follow'd  us  from  Philip's  door, 
Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet  content 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things  well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  elide,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  swallows; 

I  make  the  netted  snnl>eam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  mnrmnr  under  moon  and  stars 
In  brambly  wildernesses ; 


I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 
I  loiter  round  my  cresses; 

And  out  again  I  carve  and  flow 

To  Join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

Bat  I  go  on  forever. 

Yes,  men  may  come  and  go;  and  these  are  gone. 

All  gone.    My  dearest  brother,  Edmnnd,  sleepc, 

Not  by  the  well-known  htrcam  and  rustic  spire, 

Hut  unfamiliar  Arno,  and  the  dome 

Of  BruucllcschI ;  sloops  in  peace :  and  he. 

Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 

Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 

I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it:  Katie  walks 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seaa 

Far  off;  and  holds  her  bead  to  other  atare, 

And  breathes  in  converse  seasona.    All  are  gone." 

So  Lawrence  AyUner,  seated  on  a  stlle 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the  brook 
A  tonsnred  bead  in  middle  age  forlorn,  . 
Mused,  and  waa  mute.    On  a  sudden  a  low  breatti 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  (Iragile  bindwccd-bells  and  briony  rings : 
And  he  look'd  up.    There  stood  a  maiden  near, 
Waiting  to  pass.    In  much  amaze  he  stared 
On  eyes  a  bashfhl  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fmit  within : 
Then,   wondering,  ask'd  her,   "Are  you  from   the 

farm  V 
"Yes,"  answer'd  she.    "Pray  stay  a  little:  pardon 

me; 
What  do  they  call  yont"    "Katie."    "That  wert 

strange. 
What  snrnomc?"     "Willows."     "Nol"     "That  Is 

my  name." 
"  Indeed !"  and  here  he  look'd  so  self-perplext. 
That  Katie  laugh'd,  and  laughing  biush'd,  till  he 
Langb'd  also,  but  as  one  before  be  wakes. 
Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  his  dream. 
Then  looking  at  her;  "Too  happy,  fresh  and  fair, 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's  best  blouui. 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your  name 
About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago." 

"Have  you  not  heard t"  said  Katie,  "we  came 
back. 
We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  before. 
Am  I  so  like  her?  so  they  said  on  board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  days, 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the  days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with  ra*. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-flcld : 
But  she— you  will  be  welcome— O,  come  in  I" 
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Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vone, 

A  black  yew  gloom'd  the  stagnant  air, 
I  peer'd  othwart  the  chancel  pane 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 

A  band  of  paiu  across  my  brow ; 
"  Cold  altar.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 

Before  you  bear  my  marriage  vow." 


I  tum'd  and  hnmm'd  a  bitter  song 
That  mock'd  the  wholesome  human  heart. 

And  then  we  met  in  wrath  and  wrong. 
We  met,  but  only  meant  to  part. 
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Fall  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry ; 

She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly  moved ; 
I  saw  with  half-unconscious  eye 

She  wore  the  colors  I  approved. 

3. 

She  took  the  little  Ivory  chest, 

With  half  a  sigh  she  tum'd  the  key. 
Then  raised  her  head  with  lips  comprest. 

And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me. 
And  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings, 

My  gifts,  when  gifts  of  mine  could  please ; 
As  looks  a  father  on  the  things 

or  bis  dead  son,  I  look'd  on  these. 


She  told  me  all  ber  friends  bad  said ; 

I  raged  against  the  public  liar; 
She  talk'd  as  if  her  love  were  dead. 

But  In  my  words  were  seeds  of  lire. 
"  No  more  of  love ;  your  sex  Is  known : 

I  never  will  )ye  twice  deceived. 
Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alone, 

The  woman  cannot  be  believed. 


"  Tbro'  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  Hell 

(And  women's  slander  is  the  worst). 
And  you,  whom  once  I  lov'd  so  well. 

Thro'  yon,  my  life  will  be  accnrsL" 
I  spoke  with  heart,  and  heat  and  force, 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vagne  alarms- 
Like  torrents  from  a  monntaln  source 

We  rusb'd  into  each  other's  arms. 


We  parted:  sweetly  gleam'd  the  stars, 

And  sweet  the  vapor-braided  bine, 
Low  breezes  fann'd  the  belfry  bars. 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  drew. 
The  very  graves  appear'd  to  smile. 

So  fresh  they  rose  in  sbadow'd  swells; 
"  Dark  porch,"  I  said,  "  and  silent  aisle. 

There  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells." 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
•     OF  WELLINGTON. 

1. 
BrRY  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation, 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall. 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall. 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  ball. 


Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  f 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  forcvermore. 


Lend  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow. 

As  fits  an  universal  woe. 

Let  the  long  long  procession  go. 

And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow. 

And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow ; 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 


Mourn,  for  to  ns  he  seems  the  last, 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  Past 

No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 

With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street 

O  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  dead : 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood. 

The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute. 

Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence. 

Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime, 

Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 

Grieat  in  council  and  great  in  war. 

Foremost  captain  of  bis  time. 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense. 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

O  Iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

O  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacriflce  of  life  is  o'er. 

The  great  World-victor's  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 


All  is  over  and  done: 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

England,  for  thy  sou. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  monld. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  river, 

There  he  shall  rest  forever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd: 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds : 

Bright  let  it  be  with  his  blazon'd  deed«. 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  tolled : 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoll'd ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  croes ; 

And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  bis  loss; 

He  knew  their  Toices  of  old. 

For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 

His  captaln's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 

Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom ; 

When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 

Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame; 

With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  tanght 

The  tyrant,  and  asserts  bis  claim 

In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name, 

Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame. 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 

O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name. 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 

To  such  a  name. 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame. 

And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song. 


Who  is  be  that  cometh,  like  aii  honor'd  gnest, 
With  banner  and  with  mnsic,  with  soldier  and  with 

priest. 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  rest? 
Mighty  seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thon  by  sea. 
Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thon  famons  man, 
The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes ; 
For  this  is  he 
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Wm  great  by  land  ••  Ui<>u  bjr  sea ; 

Ilia  |j«a  wero  UUne ;  be  kept  aa  free 

O  give  blm  wetoome,  tbi*  ta  be, 

Wortby  of  oar  gorgeooa  rttea, 

And  wurtby  to  be  laid  by  Uie«: 

For  tbla  la  Bngtand'a  greate»t  aon. 

He  that  galn'd  a  bundrod  ti«hla. 

Nor  ever  loat  an  Kngltab  gun ; 

Thin  M  be  that  (kr  away 

A);alniit  the  myriads  of  Ataaye 

Clash 'd  wllh  hl«  flery  few  end  won; 

And  undcruoath  another  aun, 

Warring  on  a  later  day, 

Roaud  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 

The  treble  work»,  the  vast  dealgoa 

Of  bla  Ubor'd  rampart-lincs, 

Where  be  greatly  stood  at  bay. 

Whence  he  leaned  forth  anew, 

And  over  great  and  greater  grew, 

Beating  fh>m  the  wasted  vlnea 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarma. 

Back  to  France  with  coantlcss  blowa, 

Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Past  the  Tyrenean  pines, 

Follow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men. 

Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 

And  Enjrland  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  bad  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  engle  rose 

In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Enropc-sbndowlug  wings. 

And  barltlnij  for  the  thrones  of  kings ; 

Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 

On  that  loud  sabbaib  shook  the  spoiler  down ; 

A  day  of  uni>eti>  of  despair ! 

Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away : 

Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew ; 

Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 

Heaven  flasb'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray. 

And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  overthrew. 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  tliero, 

What  long-endnring  hearts  could  do 

In  that  worUl's-earthquake,  Waterkc .' 

Mighty  seaman,  tender  and  true. 

And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 

O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 

O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 

If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 

Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine. 

If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all, 

Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by  thine ! 

And  thro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 

In  full  acclaim, 

A  people's  voice. 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 

A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

AttCiit  their  great  commander's  claim 

With  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him. 

Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 

T. 

A  people's  voice  I  we  fire  a  people  yet. 
Tbo'  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget 
Confused  by  brainless  mol>8  and  lawless  Powers; 
Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly  set 
.Ills  Saxon  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers. 
We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fonglit,  and  kept  it  ours. 
And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  control : 
O  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole. 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne. 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings; 
10 


For,  saving  that,  y«  help  to  aave  mankind 

Till  public  wrong  b«  cmrobled  Into  dust, 

And  drill  the  raw  world  tot  the  march  of  mind, 

Till  dowda  at  length  be  sane  and  crowna  be  Just. 

But  wink  no  more  to  alothtal  overtmat. 

Remember  him  who  led  yoar  hosts; 

Ue  bade  you  gtuurd  the  aacred  coaata. 

Your  cannona  moulder  on  the  aeaward  wall  i 

nia  Toioe  ia  silent  in  yoar  cooncU^iall 

Forever ;  and  whatever  tempests  lower 

Forever  silent ;  even  If  they  broke 

In  thunder,  silent :  yet  remember  all 

He  Biioke  among  yon,  and  the  Man  wbp  s|>oke ; 

Who  never  aold  the  truth  to  aerre  the  hour. 

Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  Ood  for  power; 

Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rtjmor  flow 

Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low : 

Whose  life  waa  work,  whose  langoage  rife 

With  mgged  maxima  hewn  fh>m  Ufa ; 

Who  never  spoke  againat  a  foe: 

Whose  eighty  winters  fkvese  with  one  rebnice 

All  great  self-seekera  trampling  on  the  right : 

Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfk'ed  named  • 

Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke  . 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light 

Ue  never  shall  be  shamed. 


Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 

Now  to  glorioiu  burial  slowly  homo, 

Follow'd  by  the  brave  of  other  lands, 

lie,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  handd 

Lavish  Honor  shower'd  all  her  stars, 

And  aOlucnt  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 

Yen,  let  all  good  things  await 

Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great. 

But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story. 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 

He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 

For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 

Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 

Into  glossy  purples,  which  outreddeu 

All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  onr  fair  island-story. 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  bands. 

Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  prcvail'd. 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 

Are  clofse  upon  the  fhining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Snch  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure ; 

Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 

The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory :  . 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame 

For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 

Their  ever-loyal  Iron  leader's  fame. 

With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him. 

Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 

9. 

Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  nnmonlded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see,  ^ 

Peace,  It  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung : 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 
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For  one  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and  braiu 
Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain ! 
More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 
Whom  we  see  not  we  revere. 
We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain, 
And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 
For  snch  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane: 
We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity, 
Uplifted  high  In  heart  and  hope  are  we, 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 
For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will : 
Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 
Round  as,  each  with  different  powers. 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soulf 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust 
Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  lu  the  people's  ears: 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears : 
The  black  earth  yawns:  the  mortal  disappears; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dost  to  dost : 
lie  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great- 
Gone  ;  bat  nothing  can  bereave  liim 
Of  the  force  be  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  1>eliere  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  state, 
And  that  be  wears  a  tnier  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  In  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 
186S. 


THE    DAISY. 

•WRITTEN   AT    EDINBtTKCn. 

O  LovK,  what  hoars  were  thine  and  mine. 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine ; 

In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom. 
Of  olive,  aloe,. and  maize  and  vine. 

What  Roman  strength  Turbla  sbow'd 
In  ruin,  by  the  mountain  road; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking,  glow'd. 

How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 
,  The  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters. 
That  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell. 

What  slender  campanlU  grew 

By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue; 

Where,  hero  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
A  milky-bell'd  amaryllls  blew. 

How  yoang  Columbus  seem'd  to  rove. 
Yet  present  in  his  natal  grove, 

Now  watching  high  on  mountain  cornice. 
And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  cove. 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim ; 
Till,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stay'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank  to  him. 


Nor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most, 
Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast; 

Bat  distant  color,  happy  hamlet, 
A  moulder'd  citadel  ou  the  coast, 

Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,  seen 
A  light  amid  its  olives  green ; 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean ; 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread ; 

And,  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  a  mountain  head. 

We  loved  that  hall,  tho'  white  and  cold, 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 

A  princely  people's  awful  princes. 
The  grave,  severe  Qenovesc  of  old. 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours ; 

Wliat  drives  abont  the  tretb  Casclnd, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli's  ducal  bowers. 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete. 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  Banny>8weet, 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glltter'd, 
Tnro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain ; 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma; 
At  Lodl,  rain,  Piacenza,  rain. 

And  stem  and  sad  (so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight)  look'd  the  Lombard  piles; 

Porch-pillars  ou  tho  Hon  resting. 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires. 
The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fires. 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the  gloryt 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  handred  spires '. 

1  cllmb'd  the  roob  at  break  of  day ; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  -^tood  among  the  silent  statoee. 
And  stataed  pinnacles,  mate  as  they. 

How  faintly-flnsh'd,  bow  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  banging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-penciU'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air. 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 
To  Como;  shower  and  storm  and  blast 
Had  "kilown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit. 
And  all  was  flooded ;  and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gray. 
And  In  my  head,  for  half  the  day. 
The  rich  Vlrgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  Lari  Mazame,  all  the  way. 

Like  ballad-barthen  music,  kept. 
As  on  the  Lariauo  crept 

To  that  fair  port  below  the  castle 
Of  Queen  Theodolind,  where  we  slept ; 

Or  hardly  slept,  but  watch'd  awake 

A  cypress  in  the  moonlight  shake, 
The  moonlight  touching  o'er  a  terrace 
One  tall  Agav6  above  the  lake. 

What  more  ?  we  took  our  last  adieu. 
And  up  the  snowy  Splugen  drew, 

But  ere  we  reach'd  the  highest  summit 
I  pluck'd  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  yoa. 


TO  THE  REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE.— THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE.    U7 


It  told  of  England  Uien  to  me, 
Aud  now  it  tell*  of  Italy. 

O  Ior«,  w«  two  ^all  go  no  longer 
To  land*  of  Mimmer  acroM  th«  Ma ; 

So  dear  a  life  yoar  anna  enfold 
Whoee  crying  la  a  cry  for  goldi 

Tet  here  to-night  In  thia  dark  city, 
When  ill  aud  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

I  (band,  tbo*  cmsh'd  to  hard  and  dry. 
This  nurseling  of  another  sky 

Still  in  the  little  book  yon  lent  me, 
And  where  you  tenderly  laid  it  by : 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  Heaven  and  Earth, 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance,  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Perchance,  to  charm  a  vacant  bridn. 

Perchance,  to  dream  yoa  atlll  beside  me. 
My  fluicy  fled  to  the  South  again. 


TO  THE  REV.  F.  D.  MAXHUCE. 

Con,  when  no  graver  caree  employ, 
God-flither,  come  and  see  your  boy : 

Tour  presence  will  be  ran  in  winter. 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  that  honest  few, 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due, 

Should  eighty  thousand  college  councils 
Thunder  "  Auathema,"  friend,  at  you: 

Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  right. 

Yet  one  lay-hearth  would  give  you  welcome 
(Take  it  aud  come)  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 

Where,  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  carcless-ordcr'd  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

You'll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine, 
But  honest  talk  aud  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine : 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stnud ; 
Ai;d  farther  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tnmbtea  a  breaker  ou  chalk  and  sand; 

Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep, 

And  on  thro'  zones  of  light  and  shadow 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep. 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin ; 

Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chances ; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win : 

Or  whether  war's  avenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  Into  blood; 

nil  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters. 
Dear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  God ; 

How  best  to  help  the  slender  store, 
How  mend  the  dwellings,  of  the  poor ; 

How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances, 
Valor  and  charity  more  and  more. 


Come,  Manrloa,  ooom  :  the  lawn  as  yet 
Is  hoar  wtth  rime,  or  ipongy-wet ; 

Bat  wh«a  tiM  wivath  of  March  baa  bloasom'd, 
Crocos,  antmoa*,  violet. 

Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here. 

For  those  are  fow  we  hold  as  dear ; 

Nor  pay  but  one,  bat  come  for  many, 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year, 
jisfiuary,  1861 


WILL. 


O  WKLL  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I 

He  suffcrn,  but  ho  will  not  suffer  long; 

He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong: 

For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's  random  mock, 

Nor  all  Calamity's  hugest  waves  confound, 

^Vho  seems  a  promontory  of  rock. 

That,  compass'd  round  with  turbulent  sound. 

In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 

Tempest-buffeted,  citadel-crown'd. 


But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with  time. 

Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended  WID, 

Aud  ever  weaker  grows  thro*  acted  crime. 

Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 

Recurring  and  suggesting  still ! 

lie  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps 

Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand. 

And  o'er  a  weary,  sultry  land. 

Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault. 

Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill. 

The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 
1. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  In  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! 
"Charge  for  the  gunsl"  he  said; 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 


"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  f 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  binnder'd: 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die, 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

S. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  fh>nt  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thundcr'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  Jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
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Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
FlaBh'd  as  they  tnrn'd  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd: 
Flanged  in  the  battery-smoke, 
Sight  thro'  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Beel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Caunou  to  left  of  them, 


Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  month  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

6. 
When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  1 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade  ! 

Noble  six  huudred! 


IDYLS    OF    THE    KING. 


"  FIm  B«ciiin  Artlianu." 

Jocsru  or  ExiTma. 


DEDICATION. 

Tnxsi  to  His  Memory— «ince  be  held  them  dear, 
Perhapi  as  finding  there  uuconsciooaly 
Some  image  of  himself— I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  conaecrate  with  tears — 
These  Idyls. 

And  indeed  He  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 
"  Who  reverenced  bis  coLscience  as  bis  king ; 
Whose  glory  was,  redressing  human  wrong; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to  it : 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her — ^** 
Her — over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last  Isle, 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war, 
Tbti  shadow  of  His  loss  moved  like  eclipse. 
Darkening  the  world.    Wc  have  lost  him :  he  is  gone ; 
We  know  him  now:  nil  narrow  Jealotisies 
Are  silent:  and  wc  see  him  as  be  moved. 
How  modest,  kindly,  ail  accompiisb'd,  wise, 
With  what  sabllme  repression  of  himself^ 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that: 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure :  but  thro'  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  thrbne. 
And  blackens  every  blot ;  for  where  is  he. 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd,  than  his? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  his  sons 
Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine, 
Thon  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be, 
I-aborious  for  her  people  and  her  poor — 
Voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day — 
Far-sighted  sunimoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace — 
Sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed. 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name, 
Hereafter,  thro'  all  times,  Albert  the  Good. 

Break  not,  O  woman's-heart,  but  still  endure : 
Break  not,  for  thon  art  Royal,  but  endure, 
Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  Thee,  that  ye  made 
One  light  together,  but  has  past  and  left 
The  Crown  of  lonely  splendor. 


Maj  aa  tore, 
His  love,  onaeen  bnt  felt,  o'ersbadow  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  sons  encompass  Tbee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  danghten  cherish  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  people  comfort  Thee, 
Till  Qod's  Jove  eel  Tbee  at  bis  side  again. 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR. 
LaoDOOEAN,  the  King  of  Camellard, 
Had  one  fair  danghter,  and  none  other  child ; 
And  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Gainevere,  and  in  her  bis  one  delight 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Artbor  came 
Ruled  in  this  isle,  and  ever  waging  war 
Each  upon  other,  wasted  all  the  laud ; 
And  still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen  boat 
Swarm'd  overteaa,  and  harried  what  was  left. 
And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness, 
Wherein  the  beast  ^as  «ver  more  aud  more. 
But  man  was  less  and  le;s,  till  Arthur  came. 
For  first  Anrellos  lived  and  fought  aud  died. 
And  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and  died, 
Bnt  either  fail'd  to  make  the  kingdom  one. 
And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space, 
And  thro'  the  puissouce  of  his  Table  Round, 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him. 
Their  king  aud  bead,  and  made  a  realm,  and  rcigu'd 

And  thus  the  land  of  Camellard  was  waste, 
Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  many  a  beast  therein. 
And  none  or  few  to  scare  or  chase  the  beast ; 
So  that  wild  dog  and  wolf  and  boar  and  bear 
Came  night  and  day,  and  rooted  in  the  fields, 
And  wallow'd  in  the  gardens  of  the  king. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour,  bnt  now  and  then. 
Her  own  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  her  fierce  teat 
To  bnman  sucklings :  and  the  children,  housed 
In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  would  growl 
-\nd  mock  their  foster-mother  on  four  feet. 
Till,  straighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf-like  men. 
Worse  than  the  wolves :  and  King  Leodogran 
Groan'd  for  the  Roman  legions  here  again. 
And  Caesar's  eagle :  then  his  brother  king, 
Rience,  assail'd  him :  last  a  heathen  horde,       » 
Reddening  the  sun  with  smoke  and  earth  with  blooa, 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's  heart 
Spitting  the  child,  brake  on  him,  till,  amazed, 
He  knew  not  whither  he  should  turn  for  aid. 
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Uut  — fur  he  beard  of  Artbnr  newly  rrown'd, 
Tho'  uot  without  an  nproar  made  by  thuM 
Who  cried,  "lie  ta  not  Ulbcr'«  auu"— the  king 
Beut  to  him,  Mtytng,  "ArUo,  and  bolp  un  thuul 
Fur  here  between  ibo  niati  and  bcaal  wu  dlv." 

And  Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of  anna, 
But  heard  the  caili  and  came :  and  Uuluevero 
Stood  hj  the  caatle  walla  to  watch  btin  paaa ; 
But  aiaea  he  neither  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  aymbol  of  bia  klngUhood, 
But  rode  a  alropio  knight  among  hia  knighta, 
And  many  of  tbeao  in  richer  arma  than  he, 
She  aaw  him  not,  or  mark'd  not.  If  aho  aaw, 
One  among  many,  tho'  hia  ttct  waa  bare. 
Bnt  Arthur,  lookln);  downward  aa  he  paft. 
Felt  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  hta  lifls 
Smite  ou  the  sudden,  yet  rode  on,  and  pitch'd 
His  tcut«  beside  tho  fureat:  and  bo  dravo 
Tbe  heathen,  and  ho  slew  the  beast,  and  fell'd 
The  furest,  and  let  in  the  sun,  and  made 
Broad  pathwaya  for  the  hunter  nud  tbe  knight. 
And  BO  retnm'd. 

For  while  be  llnger'd  there, 
A  donbt  that  ever  smoulder'd  in  tho  bearta 
Of  those  great  Lords  and  Barons  of  his  renlra 
Flash 'd  forth  and  into  war:  for  most  of  these 
Made  head  against  him,  crying,  "  Who  is  he 
That  he  should  rule  usf  who  hath  proven  biin 
King  Utber's  son  ?  fur  lo !  we  look  at  him, 
And  And  nor  face  nor  l)caring,  limbs  nor  voice, 
Are  like  to  thoee  of  Uthcr  whom  we  knew. 
This  la  the  son  of  Gorlui!>,  not  the  king. 
This  Lb  the  son  of  Anton,  uot  the  king." 

And  Arthur,  passing  thence  to  battle,  felt 
Travail,  and  throes  and  agonies  of  tbe  life. 
Desiring  to  be  join'd  with  Guinevere ; 
And  thinking  as  be  rode,  "Her  father  paid 
That  there  between  the  man  and  beast  they  die. 
Shall  I  not  lift  her  trom  this  land  of  beasts 
Up  to  my  throne,  and  side  by  side  with  me  ? 
What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king. 
Vest— O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 

0  earth,  that  soundest  hollow  under  rae. 

Vest  with  waste  dreams  f  for  saving  I  be  Join'd 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven, 

1  seem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  world. 
And  cannot  will  my  will,  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  In  mine  own  realm 
Victor  and  lord ;  but  were  I  join'd  with  her, 
Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life. 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  It  lire." 

And  Arthur  from  the  field  of  battle  sent 
UlfiuB,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
His  new-made  knights,  to  King  Leodogran, 
Saying,  "If  I  in  aught  have  served  thee  well, 
QWe  me  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife." 

Whom  when  be  beard,  Leodogran  in  heart 
Debating  — "  Uow  should  1  that  am  a  king. 
However  much  he  holp  me  at  my  need. 
Give  my  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king, 
Ajid  a  king's  son"— lifted  bis  voice,  and  call'd 
A  hoary  man,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
He  trusted  all  things,  and  of  him  required 
His  counsel:  "Knowestthon  anght  of  Arthur's  birth?' 

Then  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and  said, 
"Sir  King,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that  know: 
And  each  is  twice  aa  old  aa  I ;  and  one 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  riher  thro'  his  uagic  art ;  and  one 
Is  Merlin's  master  (so  they  call  him)  Bleys, 


Who  taoght  bim  magic  (  bnt  the  scholar  ran 
Before  the  mMtar,  and  ao  fitr,  that  Bleya 
Laid  magic  by,  and  aat  him  down,  and  wrote 
All  thing*  and  whalaoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  annal-book,  where  after  year* 
Will  learn  the  aocret  of  our  Arthar'a  birth." 

To  whom  the  king  Leodrogau  reoUed, 
'*  O  fHend,  had  I  been  holpen  half  aa  well 
By  this  King  Arthur  as  by  thee  toKlay, 
Then  beast  and  man  had  had  their  ahara  of  me  t 
Bat  snmmon  here  before  us  yet  once  more 
Ulflna,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere." 

Then,  when  they  came  beft>rs  him,  the  king  Bal(^ 
"I  have  aeen  the  cnckoo  chased  by  lesser  fowl,   . 
And  reason  In  the  chase  i  but  wherefore  now 
Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  heat  of  war, 
Some  calling  Arthur  bom  of  Gorlola, 
Others  of  Anton  r    Tell  me,  ye  youraelves. 
Hold  ye  this  Arthur  fur  King  Utber's  sont" 

And  Ulflns  and  Brastiaa  answer'd,  "Ay." 
Then  Bedivere,  the  flrat  of  all  hia  knights, 
Knighted  by  Arthur  at  hia  crowning,  spake,— 
For  bold  in  heart  and  act  and  word  waa  he, 
Wlicnevcr  slander  breathed  against  the  king,— 

"  Sir,  there  bo  many  rumors  on  this  bead : 
For  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  their  hearts. 
Call  bim  boscbum,  and  since  bis  waya  are  sweet, 
And  theirs  arc  bciitial,  hold  him  less  than  man: 
And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more  than  raai^ 
And  dream  he  dropt  f^om  heaven :  but  my  belief 
In  all  this  matter— so  ye  care  to  learn— 
Sir,  for  ye  know  that  in  King  Uther's  time 
Tbe  prince  and  warrior  Gorlols,  he  that  held 
Tintagil  castle  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
Was  wedded  with  a  winsome  wife,  Ygerne : 
And  danghtcrs  had  she  borne  him, — one  whereof 
Lot's  wife,  the  Qneen  of  Orkney,  Bellicent, 
Hath  «ver  like  a  loyal  sister  cleaved 
To  Arthur, — but  n  son  she  had  not  borne. 
And  Uther  cast  upon  her  eyes  of  love : 
But  she,  a  stainless  wife  to  Oorlois, 
So  loathed  the  bright  dishonor  of  his  love 
That  Gorlols  and  King  Uther  went  to  war: 
And  overthrown  was  Gorlois  and  slain. 
Then  Uther  in  his  wrath  and  heat  besieged 
Ygerne  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men, 
Seeing  the  mighty  swarm  about  their  walls. 
Left  her  and  fled,  and  Uther  enter'd  in. 
And  there  was  none  to  call  to  but  himself 
So,  cumpass'd  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
Enforced  she  was  to  wed  him  in  her  tears. 
And  with  a  shameful  swiftness ;  afterward. 
Not  many  moons.  King  Uther  died  himael(| 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  rule 
After  him,  iest  the  realm  should  go  to  wraek. 
And  that  snme  night,  tbe  night  of  the  new  year. 
By  reason  of  the  bitterness  and  grief 
That  vext  his  mother,  all  before  his  time 
Was  Arthur  bom,  and  all  as  soon  as  bom 
Deliver'd  at  a  secret  postera-gate 
To  Merlin,  to  be  holden  far  apart 
Until  his  hour  should  come ;  because  tho  lords 
Of  that  fierce  day  were  as  the  lords  of  this. 
Wild  beasts,  and  surely  wonld  hare  tom  the  child 
Piecemeal  among  tbem,  had  they  known;  for  each 
But  Bought  to  rale  for  bis  own  self  and  hand. 
And  many  hated  Uther  for  the  sake 
Of  Gorlols :  wherefore  Merlin  took  the  child. 
And  gave  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knight 
And  ancient  friend  of  Uther ;  and  his  wife 
Nursed  the  young  prince,  and  rcar'd  bim  with  hei 

own; 
And  no  roan  knew:  and  ever  sinos  the  lords 
Have  foughten  like  wild  beasts  among  tbemaelves 
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So  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack:  but  now, 
This  year,  when  Merlin  (for  his  hoar  had  come) 
Brought  Arthur  forth,  and  set  him  iu  the  hall, 
Proclaiming,  'Here  is  Uther's  heir,  your  king,' 
A  hundred  voices  cried,  'Away  with  him! 
No  king  of  ours!  a  son  of  Gorlois  he: 
Or  else  the  child  of  Anton  and  no  king. 
Or  else  basebom.'    Yet  Merlin  thro'  his  craft 
And  while  the  people  clamor'd  for  a  king, 
Had  Arthur  crown'd ;  but  after,  the  great  lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war." 

Then  while  the  king  debated  with  himself 
If  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefulness. 
Or  born  the  son  of  Gorlois,  after  death, 
Or  Uther's  son,  and  bom  before  his  time. 
Or  whether  there  were  truth  in  anything 
Said  by  these  three,  there  came  to  Camellard, 
With  Oawain  and  young  Modrcd,  her  two  sous, 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Bellicent ; 
Whom  as  be  could,  not  as  be  would,  the  king 
Made  feut  for,  saying,  as  they  sat  at  meat, 

"A  doubtful  throne  Is  ice  on  summer  seas — 
Te  come  from  Arthur's  court:  think  ye  thU  king— 
So  few  bis  knights,  however  brave  they  be — 
Hath  body  enow  to  beat  his  foemen  down  1" 

"O  king,"  she  cried,  "and  I  will  tell  tbee:  ffew. 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with  him; 
For  I  was  near  blm  when  the  savage  yella 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crowned  on  the  dais,  and  his  warriors  cried, 
<Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy  will 
Who  love  thee.'    "Then  the  king  in  low  deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  tows  to  his  own  self^ 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  firom  kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  pesaing  of  a  gboat, 
Some  flush'd,  and  others  daad,  «■  one  who  wakes 
Ualf-bllnded  at  the  comiug  of  a  light 

.-  "  But  when  he  spake  and  cheered  his  Table  Round 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee— I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  king ; 
And  ere  It  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  cmclfled, 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smote 
Flame-color,  vert,  and  azure,  in  three  rays. 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens. 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright, 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need. 

"And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose  vast  wit 
And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 

"  And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the  lake,— 
Wlio  knows  a  subtler  magic  than  bis  own, — 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
She  gave  the  king  his  huge  cross-hilted  sword. 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out:  a  mist 
Of  incense  curl'd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom. 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells 
Down  in  a  deep,  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
Jlay  shake  the  world,  and,  when  the  surface  rolls. 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our  Lord. 

;  "There  likewise  I  beheld  Escalibur 
Before  him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the  sword 
That  rose  trom  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it, — rich 
With  jewels,  elfln  Urim,  on  the  hilt. 


Bewildering  heart  and  eye, — the  blade  so  brigUt 
That  men  are  blinded  by  it,— on  one  side. 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world, 
'Take  me,'  but  turn  the  blade  and  you  shall  see, 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  yourself, 
'Cast  me  away!'  and  sad  was  Arthur's  face 
Taking  it,  but  old  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 
'  Take  thou  and  strike  !  the  time  to  cast  away 
Is  yet  far  off;'  so  this  great  brand  the  king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen  down." 

Thereat  Leodogran  rejoiced,  but  thought 
To  sift  his  doubtings  to  the  last,  and  ask'd. 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  question  on  her  face, 
"The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akin. 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prince. 
Being  his  own  dear  sister;"  and  she  said, 
"  Daughter  of  Gorlois  and  Ygeme  am  I ;" 
"And  therefore  Arthur's  sister,"  asked  the  King. 
She  answer'd,  "These  be  secret  things,"  and  sigu'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass  and  let  them  be. 
And  Gawain  went,  and  breaking  into  song 
Sprang  out,  and  foUow'd  by  his  flying  hair 
Ran  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  all  he  saw : 
But  Modred  laid  his  ear  beside  the  doors. 
And  there  half  heard  ;  the  same  that  afterward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and,  striking,  found  his  doom. 

And  then  the  Queen  made  answer,  "  What  know  I  > 
For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  hair. 
And  dark  in  hair  and  eyes  am  I ;  and  dark 
Was  Gorlois,  yea,  and  dark  was  Uther  too, 
Wellnigh  to  blackness,  but  this  king  is  fialr 
Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men. 
Moreover  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  ont  the  dawning  of  my  life, 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
'  Oh  that  ye  had  some  brother,  pretty  ono, 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  ways  of  the  world.'" 

"Ay,"  said  the  King,  "and  hear  ye  such  a  cry? 
But  when  did  Arthur  chance  upon  thee  flrstf" 

"O  king!"  she  cried,  "and  I  will  tell  thee  true: 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little  maid- 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  fault 
Whereof  I  was  not  guilty  ;  and  out  I  ran 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  heath. 
And  hated  this  fklr  world  and  all  therein. 
And  wept,  and  wlsh'd  that  I  were  dead ;  and  he— 
I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he  came, 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  say,  can  walk 
Unseen,  at  pleasure— he  was  at  my  side. 
And  spake  sweet  words,  and  comforted  my  heart. 
And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  child  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  he  came,  and  evermore. 
As  I  g^w,  greater  grew  with  me^  and  sad 
At  times  he  seem'd,  and  sad  with  blm  was  I, 
Stem  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him  not, 
But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  welL 
And  now  of  late  I  see  him  less  and  less. 
But  those  first  days  bad  golden  hours  for  me. 
For  then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be  king. 

"But  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  tale: 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they  say, 
Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  his  cry  to  me. 
To  hear  him  speak  before  be  left  his  life. 
Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the  mage. 
And  when  I  enter'd,  told  me  that  himself 
And  Merlin  ever  served  about  the  king, 
Uther,  before  he  died,  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintagil  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  king,  and  passing  forth  to  breathe. 
Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  chasm 
Descending  thro'  the  dismal  night — a  night 
In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost- 
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Babeld,  so  high  apon  tbfl  drauy  dMpa 
It  aMin'd  In  besTsn— •  ■hip,  the  shape  thtraoT 
A  drtgon  wlog'd,  snd  sll  ftam  stem  to  stem 
Bright  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks. 
And  gone  m  soon  as  seen :  and  then  the  two 
Dropt  to  the  eoTe  and  watch'd  the  great  sea  till, 
Ware  after  ware,  each  mightier  than  the  last, 
Till,  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the  deep 
And  full  of  Yolces,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  ware  was  In  a  flame : 
And  down  the  wave  and  In  the  flame  was  borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  ftet. 
Who  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe,  uud  cried,  'The 

King! 
Here  Is  an  heir  for  Uther  I'  and  the  fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the  strand, 
Laah'd  at  the  wisard  as  he  spake  the  word. 
And  all  at  once  all  round  bim  rose  In  Are, 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in  Are. 
And  presently  thereafter  follow'd  calm, 
Free  sky  and  stars :  '  And  this  same  child,'  he  said, 
'  b  he  who  reigns ;  nor  could  I  part  In  peace 
Till  this  were  told.'    And  saying  this  the  seer 
Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of  death, 
Not  ever  to  be  qnestlon'd  any  more 
Save  on  the  further  side ;  but  when  I  met 
Merlin,  and  ask'd  him  If  these  things  were  truth,— 
The  shining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
Descending  in  the  glory  of  the  seas,— 
He  langh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd  me 
In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time,  and  said : 

" '  Rain,  rain,  and  sun  I  a  rainbow  In  the  sky ! 
A  young  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by: 
An  old  man's  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 

Rain,  rain,  and  sun !  a  rainbow  on  the  lea  I 
And  truth  is  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee; 
And  tmth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 

Rain,  sun,  and  rain  !  and  the  free  blossom  blows : 
Sun,  rain,  and  sun !  and  where  Is  he  who  knows? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.' 

"So  Merlin,  riddling,  anger'd  me;  but  thou 
Fear  not  to  gire  this  king  thine  only  child, 
Oninerere :  so  great  bards  of  him  will  sing 
Hereafter,  and  dark  sayings  from  of  old 
Ranging  and  ringing  thro'  the  minds  of  men. 
And  ccho'd  by  old  folks  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  wage-work  is  done, 
Speak  of  the  king ;   and  Merlin  in  our  time 
Hath  spoken  also,  not  in  jest,  and  sworn, 
Tho'  men  may  wound  him,  that  be  will  not  die, 
But  pass,  again  to  come ;  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  underfoot, 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their  king." 

She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  "Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay?" 
Doubted  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept,  and  saw, 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew, 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-bidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  kipg, 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost ;  and  on  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven, 
iilre  glimpsed ;  and  all  the  land  from  roof  and  rick 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind 
Stream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with  the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker;  while  the  phantom  king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice,  the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  "  No  king  of  ours, 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours ;" 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed,  tho  hazo 
Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  and  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven, 
Crown'd ;  and  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
Ulflus,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedlvere 
Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering  yea. 


Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom  ho  loved 
And  honor'd  most,  Hlr  Lancelot,  to  ride  forth 
And  bring  the  tjBMo  s--«nd  watch'd  him  Arum  the 

gatMs 
And  Lancelot  past  away  among  the  flowers, 
(For  theo  waa  latter  April)  and  retam'd 
Among  the  flowers.  In  May,  with  QalBorere. 
To  whom  arrived,  by  Dubric  the  high  aatnt. 
Chief  of  the  chiirrh  iu  Dritaio,  and  before 
The  stalelleat  uf  her  altar^shrines,  the  king 
That  mom  waa  married,  while  In  stainless  whit':, 
The  fkir  beginners  of  a  nobler  time, 
And  glorying  in  their  tows  and  him,  his  knights 
Stood  round  lilm,  and  rtjoiclng  in  bis  Joy. 
And  holy  Uubric  spread  his  hands  and  spake, 
"Reign  ye,  and  live  and  love,  and  make  the  world 
Other,  and  may  thy  t^ueen  be  one  with  thee, 
And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Round 
Fulfill  the  boundless  purpose  of  their  king." 

Then  at  the  marriage  feast  came  In  from  Rome, 
The  slowly-fading  mistress  of  the  world,       » 
Great  lords,  who  claim'd  the  tribute  as  of  yore. 
But  Arthur  spake,  "  BeliuUl,  fur  these  have  sworu 
To  fight  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their  king; 
The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new; 
And  we  that  fight  for  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  tho  heathen  from  your  Roman  wall. 
No  tribute  will  we  pay:"  so  those  great  lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove  with  Rome. 

And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a  space 
Were  all  one  will,  and  thro'  that  strength  the  king 
Drew  in  the  petty  princedoms  under  him. 
Fought,  and  iu  twelve  great  battles  overcame 
The  heathen  hordes,  and  made  n  realm  and  reigu'd 
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TuE  brave  Gcraint,  a  knight  of  Arthur's  court, 

A  tributary  prince  of  Devon,  one 

Of  that  great  order  of  the  Table  Round, 

Hod  wedded  Enid,  Yniol's  only  child. 

And  loved  her,  as  he  loved  the  light  of  Heaven. 

And  as  the  light  of  Heaven  varies,  now 

At  sunrise,  now  at  sunset,  now  by  night 

With  moon  and  trembling  stars,  so  loved  Oeraint 

To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day. 

In  crimsons  and  in  purples  and  in  gems. 

And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye. 

Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a  state 

Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  (Wonted  him 

In  some  ft-esh  splendor;  and  the  Queen  herself^ 

Grateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  8er>'ice  done, 

Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white  bands 

Array'd  and  deck'd  her,  as  the  loveliest. 

Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court. 

And  Enid  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true  heart 

Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  best 

And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 

And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close, 

Long  in  their  common  love  rejoiced  Geraint 

But  when  a  rumor  rose  about  the  Queen, 

Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 

Though  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet  was  heart 

The  world's  loud  whisper  breaking  Into  storm. 

Not  less  Geraint  believed  it;  and  there  fell 

A  horror  on  him,  lest  his  gentle  wife. 

Thro'  that  great  tenderness  to  Guinevere, 

Had  sufl'ered  or  should  suflier  any  taint 

In  nature:  wherefore  going  to  the  king, 

He  made  this  pretext,  that  his  princedom  lay 

Close  on  the  borders  of  a  territory. 

Wherein  were  bandit  earls,  and  caitiiT  knights, 
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Assaseins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
i)t  Justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law : 
And  therefore,  till  the  king  himself  should  please 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  his  realm, 
He  craved  a  fair  permission  to  depart, 
And  there  defend  his  marches;  and  the  king 
Mused  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  but,  last, 
Allowing  it,  the  prince  and  Enid  rode. 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them,  to  the  shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own  laud ; 
Where,  thinking,  that  if  ever  yet  was  wife 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  to  me, 
lie  compassed  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 
Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  the  king, 
Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt, 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name. 
Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares. 
And  this  forgetfulnesB  was  hateful  to  her. 
.\nd  by  and  by  the  people,  when  they  met 
In  two3.and  three?,  or  fuller  companies, 
IJcgan  to  scoff  aud  jeer  and  babble  of  him 
As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone, 
And  molten  down  in  mere  nxorioasnees. 
And  this  she  gather'd  from  the  people's  eyes: 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head, 
To  please  her,  dwelling  on  his  boundless  love, 
Told  Enid,  and  they  saddened  her  the  more :    ■ 
And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Geralut, 
Bat  could  not  out  of  bashful  delicacy ; 
While  he  that  watch'd  her  sadden,  was  the  more 
Saspidoas  that  her  nature  had  a  taint 

At  last,  it  chanced  that  on  a  rammer  mom 
(They  sleeping  each  by  other)  the  new  suu 
Beat  through  the  blindless  casement  of  the  room. 
And  heated  the  strong  warrior  in  his  dreams; 
Who,  moving,  cast  the  coverlet  aside. 
And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  bis  throat, 
The  maissive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped, 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone, 
Knnnlng  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 
And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  couch, 
Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  herself, 
Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he? 
Then,  like  a  shadow,  past  the  people's  talk 
Aud  accusation  of  uxoriousnesa 
Across  ber  mind,  and  bowing  orer  him, 
Low  to  ber  own  heart  piteonsly,  she  said: 

"O  noble  breast  and  all-puissant  arms. 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Keproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is  gone  t 
I  am  the  cause  because  I  dare  not  speak 
And  tell  him  what  I  think  and  what  they  say. 
And  yet  I  hate  that  he  should  linger  here ; 
I  cannot  love  my  lord  and  not  his  name. 
Far  liever  had  I  gird  his  harness  on  him. 
And  rido  with  him  to  battle  and  stand  by. 
And  watch  his  mightful  hand  striking  great  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wrongers  of  the  world- 
Far  better  were  I  laid  in  the  dark  earth. 
Not  hearing  any  more  his  noble  voice, 
Not  to  be  folded  any  more  in  these  dear  arms. 
And  darken'd  from  the  high  light  in  his  eyes, 
Than  that  my  lord  through  me  should  suffer  shame. 
Am  I  so  bold,  and  could  1  so  stand  by. 
And  see  my  dear  lord  wounded  in  the  strife. 
Or  may  be  pierced  to  death  before  mine  eyes, 
And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think, 
Aud  how  men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 
Is  melted  into  mere  effeminacy? 
O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife," 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke, 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her  weep 


True  tears  upon  his  broad  and  naked  breast. 
And  these  "awoke  him,  and  by  great  mischance 
lie  heard  but  fragraeuta  of  her  later  words, 
And  that  she  fear'd  she  was  not  a  true  wife. 
And  then  he  thought,  "  In  spite  of  all  my  care. 
For  all  my  pains,  jwor  man,  for  all  my  pains, 
She  is  not  faithful  to  me,  and  I  see  her 
Weeping  for  some  gay  kuight  in  Arthur's  hall." 
Then  tho'  he  loved  and  reverenced  her  too  mut' 
To  dream  she  could  be  guilty  of  foul  act. 
Right  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a  man  in  the  sweet  face  of  ber 
Whom  be  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 
At  this  he  hurl'd  his  huge  limbs  out  of  bed, 
And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awoke  and  cried, 
"My  charger  and  her  palfrey,"  then  to  her, 
"I  will  ride  forth  iuto  the  wilderness; 
For  tho'  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  win, 
I  have  not  foirn  so  low  as  some  would  wish. 
And  yon,  put  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dress 
And  ride  with  me."    And  Enid  ask'd  amazed, 
"  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault." 
But  he,  "  I  charge  you,  ask  not,  but  obey." 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk, 
A  faded  mantle  and  a  faded  veil, 
And  moving  toward  a  cedarn  cabinet, 
Wherein  she  ^ept  them  folded  reverently 
With  sprigs  of  summer  laid  between  the  folds, 
She  took  them,  and  array'd  herself  therein, 
Remembering  when  first  he  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  bow  be  loved  ber  in  it. 
And  all  her  foolish  feara  about  the  dress, 
And  all  his  Joorney  to  ber,  as  himself 
Had  told  ber,  and  their  coming  to  the  coart 

For  Arthur  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  LVk. 
There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall. 
Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-white. 
First  seen  that  day:  these  things  he  told  the  king 
Then  the  good  king  gave  order  to  let  blow 
His  horns  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn. 
And  when  the  Queen  petition'd  for  his  leave 
To  see  the  hunt,  allow'd  it  easily. 
So  with  the  morning  all  the  court  were  gone. 
Bnt  Guinevere  lay  late  into  the  morn. 
Lost  in  sweet  dreams,  and  dreaming  of  ber  love 
For  Lancelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hunt ; 
Bat  rose  at  last,  ^  single  maiden  with  ber, 
Took  horse,  and  forded  Usk,  and  gaiu'd  the  wood; 
There,  on  a  little  knoll  beside  it,  stay'd 
Waiting  to  hear  the  hounds;  bat  heard  instead 
A  sadden  sound  of  hoofs,  for  Prince  Geralut, 
Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting-dress 
Nor  weapon,  save  a  golden-hilled  brand, 
Came  quickly  flashing  thro'  the  shallow  ford 
Behind  them,  and  so  gallop'd  up  the  knoll. 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swnng  on  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Swoy'd  round  about  him,  as  he  gallop'd  up 
To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-fly 
In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holiday. 
Low  bow'd  the  tributary  Prince,  and  she. 
Sweetly  and  statelily,  and  with  all  grace 
Of  womanhood  and  qneenhood,  auswer'd  him : 
"  Late,  late,  Sir  Prince,"  she  said,  "  later  than  we  !" 
"  Yea,  noble  Queen,"  he  answer'd,  "  and  so  late 
That  I  bnt  come  like  you  to  see  the  hunt, 
Not  join  it."    "Therefore  wait  with  me,"  she  said; 
"  For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere, 
There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the  hounds ; 
Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet." 

And  while  they  listen'd  for  the  distant  hunt, 
And  chiefly  for  the  baying  of  Cavall, 
King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest  mouth,  there  rode 
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Full  slowly  by  a  kniffht,  lady,  and  dwarf; 

Whereof  the  dwarf  lanc'd  latest,  and  the  knight 

Had  visor  up,  and  Hhow'd  a  youthful  fuco, 

Impertonn,  and  of  hnut;htlp*t  llnpamoiidt. 

And  Guinevere,  not  nilndftil  of  bis  face 

In  the  kind's  hall,  divlrcd  hiii  nnme,  and  i«Dt 

Her  maiden  to  demand  It  of  the  dwarf; 

Who  belnj!  vicious,  old,  and  Irritable, 

And  doublini;  all  his  master's  vice  of  pride. 

Made  answer  shar|>ly  that  she  should  not  know. 

"Then  will  I  ask  it  of  liimscK;"  she  said. 

*'  Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shall  not,"  cried  the  dwarf; 

"Thou  art  not  worthy  ev*n  to  speak  of  him ;" 

And  when  she  pnt  her  horse  toward  the  knight. 

Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  rcturn'd 

Iudl);nant  to  the  Queen ;  at  which  Ucralut 

Exclaiming,  "Surely  I  will  learn  the  name," 

Made  sharply  to  the  dwarf,  and  a»k'd  it  of  him, 

Who  answer'd  as  before ;  and  when  the  Prince 

Had  pnt  his  hon>c  in  motion  toward  the  kuif^bt, 

Stmck  at  him  with  bis  whip,  and  cut  lilt*  check. 

The  Prince's  blood  spirted  upon  the  scurf. 

Dyeing  it;  and  his  quick,  instinctive  hand 

Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  blm  : 

Dm  he,  from  hlti  exceeding  maufulncss 

.\nd  pure  nobllliy  of  temperament. 

Wroth  to  be  wroth  at  such  a  worm,  rcfl'aiu'd 

From  ev'n  a  word,  and  so  retoming,  said : 

"I  will  avenge  this  insult,  noble  Queen, 
Done  in  your  mulden's  person  to  yourself: 
And  I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths: 
For  tho'  I  ride  nnarm'd,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  And,  at  some  place  I  shall  come  at,  arms 
On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge ;  and,  being  found. 
Then  will  I  tight  him,  and  will  break  his  pride, 
And  on  the  third  day  will  again  be  here, 
80  that  I  be  not  (airn  in  flgbt    FarewclL" 

"  Farewell,  fair  Prince,"  answer'd  the  stately  Queen. 
"  Be  prosperous  in  this  jonrnej-,  os  in  all ; 
And  may  you  light  on  all  things  that  you  love, 
And  live  to  wed  with  her  whom  first  yon  love: 
But  ere  yon  wed  with  any,  bring  your  bride, 
And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Yea,  tho'  she  were  a  beggar  from  the  hedge. 
Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun." 

And  Prince  Geraint,  now  thinking  that  he  heard 
The  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  horn, 
A  little  >'ext  at  losing  of  the  hunt, 
A  little  at  the  vile  occasion,  rode. 
By  nps  and  downs,  thro'  many  a  grassy  glade 
And  valley,  with  flxt  eye,  following  the  three. 
At  last  they  issued  from  the  world  of  wood, 
And  climb'd  npon  a  fair  and  even  ridge. 
And  show'd  themselves  against  the  sky,  and  sank. 
And  thitltcr  came  Geraint,  and  underneath 
Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  of  which. 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress  roee : 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay. 
Beyond  a  bridge  that  spann'd  a  dry  ravine: 
And  out  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamor  of  the  rooks 
At  distance,  ere  they  settle  for  the  night 

And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the  three. 
And  enter'd,  and  were  lost  behind  the  walls. 
"So,"  thought  Geraint,  "I  have  track'd  him  to  his 

earth." 
And  down  the  long  street,  riding  wearily, 
Pound  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere 
Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling  whistle  of  the  yonth  who  sconr'd 
His  master's  armor;  and  nf  such  a  one 
He  ask'd,  "What  means  the  tumult  In  the  town?" 


Who  told  him,  Mooring  atlll,  "The  tparruw^hawk *' 
Then  ridiux  close  behind  an  ancient  chori, 
Who,  smitten  by  tho  dusty  slopinn;  beam, 
Went  sweating  nndernfrtth  a  sack  of  corn, 
Aak'd  yet  once  in  meant  the  hubbub  hercf 

Who  answer'd  r  1 :  the  aparrow-hawk." 

Then,  riding  (Urti.     , 1  armorer*t, 

Who,  with  back  tum'd,  and  bow'd  abuva  hta  work. 
Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  his  knee, 
He  pnt  the  seltWame  query,  but  the  man 
Not  turning  round,  nor  looking  at  him,  said : 
"Friend,  he  that  labors  for  the  ■parrow-hawk 
Has  little  time  for  idle  questioners." 
Whereat  Geraint  flash 'd  into  sudden  spleen: 
"  A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  rparrow-hawk  I 
Tits,  wrens,  and  all  wing'd  nothings  |H>rk  him  dead  I 
Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bonrg 
The  mannur  of  the  worid !    What  is  it  to  me  f 
O  wretched  set  of  sparrovrs,  one  and  all, 
^Vho  pipe  of  nothing  but  of  sparrow-hawks  I 
Speak,  if  yon  be  not  like  the  rest,  linwk-mad. 
Where  can  I  got  me  harborage  for  the  night  f 
And  arms,  arms,  arms  to  fight  my  enemy  i    Speak !" 
At  this  the  armorer  turning  all  amazed 
And  seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  silks, 
Came  forward  with  the  helmet  yet  in  hand 
And  answer'd,  "  Pardon  me,  O  stranger  knight ; 
We  hold  a  tonmey  here  to-morrow  mom. 
And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the  work. 
Arms?  truth  1  I  know  not:  all  are  wanted  hern, 
Harborage?  truth,  good  truth,  I  know  not,  save, 
It  may  be,  at  Earl  Yuiol's,  o'er  the  bridge 
Yonder."    He  spoke  and  fell  to  work  again. 

Then  rode  Geraint,  a  little  spleenful  yet. 
Across  the  bridge  that  spann'd  the  dry  ravlnfc. 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  Earl, 
(His  dress  a  suit  of  fl-ay'd  mogniflcence, 
Once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony)  and  said : 
"Whither,  fair  son?"  to  whom  Geraint  replied, 
"  O  friend,  I  seek  a  harborage  for  the  night." 
Then  Ynlol,  "  Enter  therefore  and  partake 
Tho  slender  entertainment  of  a  house 
Once  rich,  now  poor,  but  ever  open-door'd." 
"Thanks,  venerable  friend,"  replied  Geraint; 
"So  that  you  do  not  serve  me  sparrow-hawks 
For  supper,  I  will  enter,  I  will  eat 
With  ail  the  passion  of  a  twelve  hours'  fast." 
Then  sigh'd  and  smiled  the  hoary-headed  Earl, 
And  answer'd,  "Graver  cause  than  yours  is  mine 
To  curse  this  hedgerow  thief,  the  sparrow-hawk: 
But  in,  go  in ;  for,  save  yourself  desire  it. 
We  will  not  touch  npon  him  ev'n  in  Jest." 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court. 
His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  look'd  and  saw  that  all  was  minons. 
Here  stood  a  shatter'd  archway  plumed  with  fern  t 
And  here  had  fall'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower. 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers: 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  tnrret  stair, 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  snn,  and  monstrous  ivy-stems 
Claspt  the  gray  walls  with  halry-flbred  arms. 
And  snck'd  the  Joining  of  the  stones,  and  look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove. 

And  while  he  wiiited  In  the  castle  court, 
The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  rang 
Clear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  Hall, 
Singing:  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird,' 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  la 
That  slugs  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint,- 
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And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn 

When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 

Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 

To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 

Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  green  and  red, 

And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend. 

Or  it  may  be  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

To  think  or  say,  "  there  is  the  nightingale ;" 

So  fared  it  with  Geruint,  who  thought  and  said, 

"  Here,  by  God's  grace,  Is  the  one  voice  for  me." 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang : 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  torn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 
proud; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro'  wnshine,  storm,  and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  Bmlle  or 
fro^vn ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

"Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  handa ; 
For  man  Is  man  and  master  of  hia  fate. 

"Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  Btarlng  crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  In  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate." 

"  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  you  may  learn  the  nest," 
Said  Ynlol ;  "  Enter  quickly."    Entering  then, 
Klght  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones, 
The  dusty-rafler'd  many<obweb'd  Hall, 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  In  dim  brocade; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vcrmell-whlte, 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath, 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  In  faded  silk, 
Her  daughter.    In  a  moment  thought  Geralnt, 
"  Here  by  God's  rood  is  the  one  maid  for  me." 
But  none  spake  word  except  the  hoary  Earl: 
"Enid,  the  good  knight's  horse  stands  In  the  court; 
Take  him  to  sUll,  and  give  him  com,  and  then 
Go  to  the  lovra  and  buy  us  flesh  and  wine : 
And  we  will  make  us  merry  as  we  may. 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great." 

He  spake :  the  Prince,  as  Enid  past  him,  fain 
To  follow,  strode  a  stride,  but  Ynlol  caught 
His  purple  scarf,  and  held,  and  said  "Forbear  I 
Rest  I  the  good  house,  tho'  ruln'd,  O  my  Son, 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve  himself." 
And  reverencing  the  custom  of  the  house 
Geraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forbore. 

So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  stall ; 
And  after  went  her  way  across  the  bridge. 
And  reach'd  the  town,  and  while  the  Prince  and  Earl 
Yet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one, 
A  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine. 
And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make  them  cheer, 
And  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
And  then,  because  their  hall  must  also  serve 
For  kitchen,  boll'd  the  flesh,  and  spread  the  board, 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on  the  three. 
And  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable, 
Geralnt  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb. 
That  crost  the  trencher  as  she  laid  It  down : 
But  after  all  had  eaten,  then  Geralnt, 
For  now  the  wine  made  summer  In  his  veius, 
Let  his  eye  rove  in  following,  or  rest 
On  Enid  at  her  lowly  handmaid-work. 
Now  here,  now  there,  about  the  dusky  hall : 
Then  suddenly  addrest  the  hoary  Earl. 


"Fair  Host  and  Earl,  I  pray  your  courtesy: 
This  sparrow-hawk,  what  is  he,  tell  me  of  him. 
His  name  ?  but  no,  good  faith,  I  will  not  have  It : 
For  If  he  be  the  kuight  whom  late  I  saw 
Hide  Into  that  new  fortress  by  your  town. 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  then  have  I  sworn 
From  his  own  lips  to  have  it— I  am  Geraint 
Of  Devon— for  this  morning  when  the  Queen 
Sent  her  own  maiden  to  demand  the  name, 
His  dwarf,  a  vicious  under-shapen  thing. 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  retum'd 
Indignant  to  the  Queen ;  and  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  track  this  caitiff  to  his  hold. 
And  fight  and  break  his  pride,  and  have  it  of  him 
And  all  unarm'd  I  rode,  and  thought  to  find 
Arms  in  your  town,  where  all  the  men  are  mad ; 
They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world : 
They  would  not  hear  me  speak :  but  if  you  know 
Where  I  can  light  on  arms,  or  if  yourself 
Should  have  them,  tell  me,  seeing  I  have  sworn 
That  I  will  break  his  pride  and  learn  bis  name. 
Avenging  this  great  insult  done  the  Queen." 


Then  cried  Ynlol:  "Art  thou  he  Indeed, 
Geralnt,  a  name  far-sounded  among  men 
For  noble  deeds  T  and  truly  I,  when  first 
I  saw  you  moving  by  me  on  the  bridge, 
Felt  you  were  somewhat,  yea  and  by  your  state 
And  presence  might  have  guess'i  you  one  of  thi>«j< 
That  eat  in  Arthur's  hall  at  CameloU 
Nor  speak  I  now  from  foolish  flattery ; 
For  this  dear  child  bath  often  heard  me  praise 
Your  feats  of  arms,  and  often  when  1  paused 
Hath  ask'd  again,  and  ever  loved  to  hear ; 
So  gratefhl  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds 
To  noble  hearts  who  see  but  acts  of  wrong : 

0  never  yet  bad  woman  such  a  pair 

Of  suitors  as  this  maiden ;  first  Liraours, 

A  creature  wholly  given  to  brawls  and  wine. 

Drunk  even  when  he  wooJd ;  and  be  he  dead 

1  know  not,  but  he  passed  to  the  wild  land. 
The  second  was  your  foe,  the  sparrow-haM-k, 
My  curse,  my  nephew,— I  will  not  let  his  name 
Slip  from  my  lips  if  I  can  help  It,— he. 
When  1  that  knew  him  fierce  and  turbulent 
Refused  her  to  him,  then  his  pride  awoke : 
And  since  the  proud  man  often  Is  the  mean. 
He  sowed  a  slander  in  the  common  ear, 
Afllrmlng  that  his  father  left  him  gold. 

And  In  my  charge,  which  was  not  render'd  to  him : 

Bribed  with  large  promises  the  men  who  eened 

About  my  person,  the  more  easily 

Because  my  means  were  somewhat  broken  into 

Thro'  open  doors  and  hospitality; 

Raised  my  own  town  aga^t  me  in  the  night 

Before  my  Enid's  birthday,  sack'd  my  house 

From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me ; 

Built  that  new  fort  to  overawe  my  friends. 

For  truly  there  are  those  who  love  me  yet; 

And  keeps  me  in  this  ruinous  castle  here. 

Where  doubtless  he  would  put  me  soon  to  death. 

But  that  his  pride  too  much  desplFcs  me : 

And  I  myself  sometimes  despise  myself: 

For  I  have  let  men  be,  and  have  their  way ; 

And  much  too  gentle,  have  not  used  my  power: 

Nor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 

Or  very  manful,  whether  very  wise 

Or  very  foolish ;  only  this  I  know. 

That  whatsoever  evil  happen  to  me, 

I  seem  to  suffer  nothing  heart  or  limb. 

But  can  endure  It  all  most  patiently." 

"Well    said,  true    heart,"  replied   Geraint,  "but 
arms: 
That  H  as  I  suppose,  your  nephew  fights 
I  In  next  day's  tourney  I  may  break  his  pride." 
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Aud  Yuiol  answer'd:  "Armi,  Indeed,  bat  old 
And  rusty,  old  und  rtmty.  Prince  Ueralnt, 
Are  nilnp,  nnd  th(>r<>rore  at  yoar  nflkln;;,  yonrs, 
Bnt  In  this  touruantcnt  can  no  man  tilt, 
Except  the  lady  he  lovea  beat  be  there. 
Two  (brka  are  flxt  into  the  meadow  gronnd. 
And  over  theae  Is  laid  a  sIlTer  wand, 
Aud  orer  that  la  placed  the  sparrow-hawk. 
The  prise  of  beauty  for  the  (lUrest  there. 
And  tbK  what  knight  aoerer  be  In  field 
Laya  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  his  side. 
And  tilts  with  my  good  nephew  thereupon, 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  and  big  of  bone 
Has  erer  won  It  for  the  lady  with  him, 
And  toppling  over  all  antagonism 
Has  eam'd  himself  the  name  of  sparrow-hawk, 
But  yon,  that  hare  no  lady,  cannot  fight." 

To  whom  Ocralnt  with  eyes  all  bright  replied, 
Leaning  a  little  toward  him,  "  Yonr  leare ! 
Let  «iM  lay  lance  in  rext,  O  noble  host. 
For  this  dear  child,  because  1  never  saw, 
Tho'  having  seen  all  beanues  of  our  time. 
Nor  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair. 
And  if  I  fiill  her  name  will  yet  remain 
Untamish'd  as  before ;  but  if  I  lire. 
Bo  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  uttermost. 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife." 

Then,  howsoever  patient,  Ynlol's  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there, 
(Who  bearing  her  own  name  had  sllpt  away) 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his  he  said, 
"Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing. 
And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood. 
Go  thon  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the  Prince." 

So  spake  the  kindly-hcartcd  Earl,  and  she 
With  ft^nent  smile  and  nod  departing  found. 
Half  dlsarray'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl ; 
Whom  first  she  kJss'd  on  either  cheek,  and  then 
On  either  f>hining  shoulder  laid  a  band. 
And  kept  her  off  and  gazed  upon  her  face. 
And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  hall. 
Proving  her  heart;  bnt  never  light  and  shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  than  red  and  pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her ; 
Whilst  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls. 
When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain. 
Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  gentle  breast; 
Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word, 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it ; 
So  moving  withont  answer  to  her  rest 
She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  fall'd  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  Into  her  blood,  but  lay 
Contemplating  her  own  nnwortblness ; 
And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  began 
To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raised 
Her  mother  too,  and  hand  in  hand  they  moved 
Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  Jousts  were  held, 
And  waited  there  for  Ynlol  and  Geraint 

And  thither  came  the  twain,  and  when  Geraint 
Beheld  her  first  in  field,  awaiting  him. 
He  felt,  were  she  the  prize  of  bodily  force. 
Himself  beyond  the  rest  pushing  could  move 
The  chair  of  Idris.    Ynlol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  his  princely  person,  but  thro'  these 
Princelike  his  bearint;  shone ;  and  errant  kni^ts 
And  ladies  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
Flow'd  In,  and  settling  circled  all  the  lists. 
And  there  they  flxt  the  forks  into  the  ground, 
And  over  these  they  placed  a  silver  wand. 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawk. 


Then  Ynlol's  nephew,  after  trumpet  blown. 
Spake  to  tho  lady  with  him  and  proclalm'd, 
"  Advance  and  take  «■  fklrwt  of  the  flUr, 
For  I  these  two  yean  past  htn  won  it  fbr  th«e, 
Tho  priae  of  beauty."    Londly  spake  the  Princt\ 
"Forbear:  there  Is  a  worthier,"  and  the  knight 
With  aome  surprise  and  thrice  aa  much  disdain 
Tum'd,  and  beheld  the  fonr,  and  all  bU  turn 
Glow'd  like  the  heart  of  a  grvat  Ore  at  Tale, 
So  burnt  he  was  with  passion,  crying  out, 
"  Do  battle  for  It  then,"  no  more ;  and  thrice 
They  claah'd  together,  and  thrice  they  brake  their 

spears. 
Then  each,  dlshorsed  and  drawing,  lash'd  at  each 
So  often,  and  with  such  blows,  that  all  the  crowd 
Wondcr'd,  and  now  nnd  then  from  distant  walls 
There  came  a  clapping  as  of  phantom  handa. 
So  twice  they  fought,  and  twice  they  breathed,  aud 

still 
The  dew  of  their  great  labor,  and  the  blood 
Of  their  strong  bodies,  flowing,  drnin'd  their  force. 
But  cither's  force  waa  match'd  till  Ynlol's  cry, 
"  Remember  that  great  insult  done  the  Queen," 
Increased  Geraint's,  who  heaved  his  blade  aloft. 
And  crack'd  the  helmet  thro',  and  bit  the  bone. 
And  fell'd  him,  and  set  foot  upon  his  breast, 
And  said,  "Thy  namef"    To  whom  the  fallen  man 
Made  answer,  groaning,  "  Edym,  son  of  Nndd  I 
Ashamed  am  I  that  I  should  tell  It  thee. 
My  pride  is  broken :  men  have  seen  my  fall." 
"Then,  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,"  replied  Geraint, 
"These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  else  thou  diest 
First,  thou  thyself,  thy  lady  and  thy  dwarf, 
Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court,  and  being  there. 
Crave  ])ardon  for  that  insult  done  the  Queen, 
And  shalt  abide  her  Judgment  on  It;  next. 
Thou  shalt  give  back  their  earldom  to  thy  kin. 
These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  thon  shalt  die.' 
And  Edym  answer'd,  "These  things  will  I  do. 
For  I  have  never  yet  been  overthrown. 
And  thou  hast  overthrown  me,  and  my  pride 
Is  broken  down,  for  Enid  sees  my  fall !" 
And  rising  up,  he  rode  to  Arthur's  court, 
And  there  the  Queen  forgave  him  easily. 
And  being  young,  he  changed  himself,  and  grew 
To  hate  the  sin  that  seem'd  so  like  his  own, 
Of  Modred,  Arthur's  nephew,  and  fell  at  last 
In  the  great  battle  fighting  for  the  king. 

Bnt  when  the  third  day  from  the  hunting-mom 
Made  a  low  splendor  In  the  world,  and  wings 
Moved  in  her  ivy,  Enid,  for  she  lay 
With  her  fair  head  in  the  dim-yellow  light. 
Among  the  dancing  shadows  of  the  birds, 
Woke  and  bethought  her  of  her  promise  given 
No  later  than  last  eve  to  Prince  Geraint — 
So  bent  he  seem'd  on  going  the  third  day, 
He  would  not  leave  her,  till  her  promise  given— 
To  ride  with  him  this  morning  to  the  court. 
And  there  be  made  known  to  the  stately  Queen, 
And  there  be  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 
At  this  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  dress, 
And  thought  It  never  yet  had  look'd  so  mean. 
For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-November  is 
To  what  it  was  in  mid-October,  seem'd 
The  dress  that  now  she  look'd  on  to  the  dress 
She  look'd  on  ere  the  coming  of  Geraint. 
And  still  she  look'd,  and  still  the  terror  grew 
Of  that  strange  bright  and  dreadful  thing,  a  court, 
All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  silk: 
And  softly  to  her  own  sweet  heart  she  said: . 

"  This  noble  Prince  who  won  our  earldom  bacl^ 
So  splendid  in  his  acts  and  bis  attire, 
Sweet  heaven  1  how  much  I  shall  discredit  him  1 
Would  he  could  tarry  with  us  here  awhile! 
But  being  so  beholden  to  the  Prince 
It  were  but  little  grace  in  any  of  us. 
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Bent  as  he  Eeem'd  on  going  this  third  day, 
To  seelc  a  second  favor  at  hia  bauds. 
Yet  if  he  could  but  tarry  a  day  or  two, 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame. 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him." 

And  Enid  fell  in  longing  for  a  dre88 
All  branch'd  and  flower'd  with  gold,  a  costly  gift 
Of  her  good  mother,  given  her  on  the  night 
Before  her  birthday,  three  sad  years  ago. 
That  night  of  fire,  when  Edyrn  sack'd  their  house. 
And  scatter'd  all  they  had  to  all  the  winds: 
For  while  the  mother  show'd  it,  and  tlie  two 
Were  turning  and  admiring  it,  the  work 
To  both  appear'd  so  costly,  rose  a  cry 
That  Edyrn's  men  were  on  them,  and  they  fled 
With  little  save  the  Jewels  they  had  on, 
Which  being  sold  and  sold  had  bought  them  bread: 
And  Edyrn's  men  had  caught  them  in  tlicir  flight. 
And  placed  them  in  this  ruin ;  and  she  wish'd 
The  Prince  had  found  her  in  her  ancient  home ; 
Then  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past, 
And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew ; 
And  InKt  bethought  her  how  she  used  to  watch, 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp ; 
And  one  was  patch'd  and  blorr'd  and  Instrelees 
Among  his  burnish'd  brethren  of  the  pool ; 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  the^e  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again: 
And  dreamt  herself  was  each  a  faded  fonn 
Among  her  burnich'd  sisters  of  the  pool ; 
But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king; 
And  tho'  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool,  she  knew 
That  all  was  bright;  that  all  about  were  birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-work ; 
That  all  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that  look'd 
Each  like  a  ganiet  or  a  turkis  in  it; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  conrt  went 
In  silver  tissue  talking  things  of  state; 
And  children  of  the  king  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gambol'd  down  the  walks : 
And  while  she  thought  "  they  will  not  *ec  me,"  came 
A  stately  queen  whose  name  was  Guinevere, 
And  all  the  children  iu  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  "If  we  have  flsh  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold:  and  charge  the  gardeners  now 
To  pick  the  faded  creature  ft-om  the  pool, 
And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die."  ' 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on  her, 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadow'd  by  the  foolish  dream. 
And  lo !  it  was  her  mother  grasping  ber 
To  get  her  well  awake;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Flat  on  the  couch,  and  spoke  exnltingly: 

"See  here,  my  child,  how  frtsh  the  colors  look. 
How  fast  they  hold,  like  colors  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the  wave. 
Why  not?  it  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow: 
Look  on  it,  child,  and  tell  me  if  yon  know  it." 

And  Enid  look'd,  bnt  all  confhaed  at  first, 
Could  scarce  divide  it  ft-om  her  foolish  dream. 
Then  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced. 
And  answer'd,  "  Yea,  I  know  it ;  your  good  gift, 
So  sadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night: 
Your  own  good  gift  1"    "  Yea,  surely,"  said  the  dame, 
"And  gladly  given  again  this  happy  mom. 
For  when  the  jousts  were  ended  yesterday. 
Went  Yniol  thro'  the  town,  and  everywhere 
He  found  the  sack  and  plunder  of  our  honse 
All  scatter'd  thro'  the  houses  of  the  town : 
And  gave  command  that  all  which  once  was  ours. 
Should  now  be  ours  again :  and  yester-eve. 
While  yon  were  talking  sweetly  with  your  Prince, 
Came  one  with  this  and  laid  it  in  my  hand, 


For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  favor  of  us. 

Because  we  have  our  earldom  back  again. 

And  yester-eve  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it, 

But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  morn. 

Yea,  truly  is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise  T 

For  I  myself  unwillingly  have  worn 

My  faded  suit,  as  you,  my  child,  have  yours, 

And  howsoever  patient,  Yniol  his. 

Ah,  dear,  he  took  me  from  a  goodly  house, 

With  store  of  rich  apparel,  sumptuous  fare, 

And  page,  and  maid,  and  squire,  and  seneschal, 

And  pastime,  both  of  hawk  and  hound,  and  all 

That  appertains  to  noble  maintenance. 

Yea,  and  be  brought  me  to  a  goodly  house : 

But  since  our  fortune  slipt  from  sun  to  shade. 

And  all  thro'  that  young  traitor,  cruel  need 

Coustrain'd  ns,  bnt  a  better  time  has  come ; 

So  clothe  yourself  in  thi?,  that  better  fits 

Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  Prince's  bride: 

For  tho'  you  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair, 

And  tho'  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fair, 

Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair, 

She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 

.\nd  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the  Prince 

Hath  pick'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge, 

And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  the  court. 

Then  were  yon  shamed,  and  worse,  might  shame  tho 

Prince 
To  whom  we  are  beholden;  but  I  know. 
When  my  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  her  best. 
That  neither  court  nor  country,  tho'  they  Bought 
Thro'  all  the  provinces  like  those  of  old 
That  lighted  on  Queen  Esther,  baa  ber  match.** 

Ilcre  ceased  the  kindly  mother  out  of  breath ; 
And  Enid  listcu'd  brightening  as  she  lay ; 
Then,  as  the  white  and  glittering  star  of  mom 
Parts  from  a  bank  of  snow,  and  by  and  by 
Slips  into  golden  cloud,  the  maiden  rose. 
And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed  herself, 
Ilelp'd  by  the  mother's  careful  hand  and  eye. 
Without  a  mirror,  iu  the  gorgeous  gown : 
Who,  after,  tum'd  her  daughter  round,  and  said. 
She  never  yet  had  seen  her  half  so  fair ; 
And  call'd  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale, 
Whom  Gwydion  made  by  glamour  out  of  fiowcrs, 
And  sweeter  than  the  bride  of  Cassivelaun, 
Flar,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Caesar  first 
Invaded  Britain,  "  bnt  we  beat  him  back. 
As  this  great  Prince  invaded  ns,  and  we. 
Not  beat  him  back,  but  welcomed  him  with  joy. 
And  I  can  scarcely  ride  with  you  to  court. 
For  old  am  I,  and  rough  the  ways  and  wild : 
But  Yniol  goes,  and  I  full  oft  shall  dream 
I  see  my  princess  as  I  see  her  now, 
Cloth'd  with  my  gift,  and  gay  among  the  gay." 

Bnt  while  the  women  thus  rejoiced,  Geraint 
Woke  where  be  slept  in  the  high  hall,  and  call'd 
For  Enid,  and  when  Yniol  made  report 
Of  that  good  mother  making  Enid  gay 
In  such  apparel  as  might  M-ell  beseem 
His  princess,  or  indeed  the  stately  queen, 
lie  answer'd,  "  Earl,  entreat  her  by  my  love. 
Albeit  I  give  no  reason  but  my  wish. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  faded  silk." 
Yniol  with  that  hard  message  went;  it  fcJl, 
Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  com: 
For  Enid,  all  abash'd,  she  knew  not  why. 
Dared  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's  face, 
But  silently,  in  all  obedience. 
Her  mother  silent  too,  nor  helping  her. 
Laid  from  her  limbs  the  costly-broider'd  gift, 
And  robed  them  in  her  ancient  snit  again, 
And  so  descended.    Never  man  rejoiced 
More  than  Geraint  to  greet  her  thus  attired : 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  h«r, 
As  careftil  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil, 
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Made  bar  cb««k  born  and  «itb«r  tytM  fiUI, 
Bat  retted  witb  ber  aweet  flue  aatlatled : 
Tben  aeelng  clood  apon  the  motber'a  brow, 
Her  by  boib  baada  be  caogbt,  and  aweetljr  tald : 

"  O  my  new  mother,  be  not  wroth  or  grieved 
At  yonr  new  eon,  for  my  pelltiou  to  ber. 
When  late  I  left  Caorleon,  our  great  (jaccn. 
In  worda  whose  echo  )«st»,  they  were  so  awect, 
Made  promlfc  that  whatever  bride  I  broutjht, 
Horwjir  would  clothe  her  like  the  mm  lii  Uoavcu." 
ThereaHer,  when  I  rcnch'd  thin  ruind  hold, 
Ik'holdlnt;  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  Tow'd  that  coold  I  gain  her,  our  kind  Qncen, 
No  band  but  here,  ahould  make  your  Euid  bur»t 
Sunlike  from  cloud— and  llkewl»e  thou>;ht  perhapa, 
That  service  done  so  gracloucly  would  bind 
The  two  together;  for  I  wish  the  two 
To  love  each  other:  how  should  Enid  And 
A  nobler  friend  T    Another  thought  I  had  ; 
I  came  among  you  here  so  suddenly, 
That  tbo*  her  gentle  presence  at  the  lists 
Mli;ht  wc>l  have  served  for  proof  that  I  waa  loved, 
I  doubted  whether  filial  tenderness. 
Or  easy  natnrc,  did  not  let  Itself 
Be  moulded  by  yonr  wishes  for  her  weal ; 
Or  whether  some  false  seui<e  in  her  own  self 
Of  my  contrasting  brightness,  overbore 
Her  fancy  dwelling  In  this  dusky  hull ; 
And  such  a  sense  might  make  her  long  for  court 
And  all  Its  dangerous  glories:  and  I  thought, 
That  could  I  someway  prove  such  force  In  her 
Link'd  with  such  love  for  me,  that  at  a  word 
(No  reason  given  her)  she  could  cast  aside 
A  splendor  dear  to  women,  new  to  ber. 
And  therefore  dearer ;  or  If  not  so  new, 
Yet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  Intermitted  custom ;  then  1  felt 
That  I  could  rest,  a  rock  In  ebbs  and  flows, 
Flxt  on  her  faith.    Now,  therefore,  I  do  rest, 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  ns.    Grant  me  pardon  for  my  thoughts: 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  some  gaudy-day, 
When  yonr  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly  gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  hearth,  with,  on  her  knees. 
Who  knows?  another  gift  of  the  high  Ood, 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  learn'd  to  lisp  you  thanks." 

He  spoke :  the  mother  smiled,  but  half  In  tejirs, 
Then  brought  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt  her  iu  it, 
And  claspt  and  kiss'd  her,  and  the^  rode  away. 

Now  thrice  that  morning  Guinevere  had  cllmb'd 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest,  they  aay. 
Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset, 
And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  aea ; 
But  not  to -goodly  bill  or  yellow  aea 
Look'd  the  fair  Queen,  but  up  the  vale  of  Usk, 
By  the  flat  meadow,  till  she  saw  them  come; 
And  then  descending  met  them  at  the  gate^ 
Embraced  her  with  all  welcome  as  a  friend. 
And  did  her  honor  as  the  Prince's  bride. 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun ; 
And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay. 
For  by  the  hands  of  Dnbric,  the  high  saint,    . 
They  twain  were  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 

And  this  was  on  the  last  year's  WhiUnntide. 
Bat  Enid  ever  kept  the  faded  silk, 
Remembering  how  first  he  came  on  her, 
Drest  In  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her  in  it. 
And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dres^ 
And  all  his  journey  toward  her,  as  himself 
Had  told  her,  and  their  coming  to  the  court. 

And  now  this  morning  when  he  said  to  her, 
'•  Put  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dres?","  she  fi,und 
And  took  It,  and  array'd  herself  therein. 


O  purblind  race  of  mlaenbla  men, 
How  many  among  na  at  tbia  very  boar 
Do  forg*  a  lilMoog  troable  Iter  ouraelrva, 
By  taking  tm*  for  Ma*,  or  fiUae  for  tme : 
Here,  thro'  the  feeble  twilight  of  tbIa  world 
Groping,  how  many,  until  we  paaa  and  reach 
That  other,  where  we  see  aa  w«  aro  aeen  I 

So  (bred  it  with  Geraint,  who  taaaing  fbrth 
That  morning,  when  they  both  bad  got  to  bon>e, 
Perhnpa  because  be  loved  her  passionately. 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  ronnd  his  heart. 
Which,  if  he  apoke  at  all,  would  break  perforce 
Upon  a  head  ao  dear  In  thunder,  said : 
"  Not  at  my  aide  I  I  charge  yon  ride  before. 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before ;  and  thia 
I  charge  you,  on  yonr  dnty  aa  a  wife. 
Whatever  happena,  not  to  speak  to  me, 
No,  not  a  word  \"  and  Enid  waa  aghast ; 
And  forth  they  rode,  bnt  scarce  three  pacea  on. 
When  crying  out,  "  EflTemlnato  aa  I  am, 
I  will  not  fight  my  way  with  gilded  arms, 
All  shall  be  iron ;"  ho  looeed  a  mighty  pnrse, 
Dung  at  his  belt,  and  hnrl'd  it  toward  the  squire. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Euid  had  of  home 
Waa  all  the  marble  threshold  flashing,  strown 
With  gold  and  scalter'd  coinage,  and  the  squire 
Chafing  bis  shoulder;  then  he  cried  again, 
"To  the  wilds:"  and  Enid  leading  down  the  tracka 
Thro'  which  he  bade  her  lead  him  on,  they  post 
The  marches,  and  by  bandit-hannted  holds. 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  places  of  the  bcni. 
And  wildemessea,  perilous  paths,  they  rode: 
Round  waa  their  pace  at  first,  but  slacken'd  aoon : 
A  stranger  meeting  them  had  surely  thought. 
They  rode  eo  slowly  and  they  look'd  so  pale, 
That  each  had  snlTer'd  some  exceeding  wrong. 
For  he  was  ever  saying  to  himself, 
"01  that  wasted  time  to  tend  npon  her. 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 
To  dress  her  beautifully  and  keep  her  true  "— 
And  there  he  broke  the  sentence  in  his  heart 
Abruptly,  as  a  man  upon  his  tongue 
May  break  it,  when  his  passion  masters  him. 
And  she  was  ever  praying  the  sweet  heavens 
To  save  her  dear  lord  whole  from  any  wound. 
And  ever  In  her  mind  she  cast  about 
For  that  unnoticed  falling  In  herself. 
Which  made  him  look  so  cloudy  and  so  cold ; 
Till  the  great  plover's  human  whistle  amazed 
Her  beort,  and  glancing  round  the  waste  she  fear'd 
In  every  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade. 
Tlien  thought  again  "  If  there  be  such  in  me, 
I  might  amend  It  by  the  grace  of  heaven. 
If  he  would  only  speak  and  tell  me  of  it." 

But  when  the  fourth  part  of  the  day  was  gone. 
Then  Enid  waa  aware  of  three  ull  knights 
On  horseback,  wholly  arm'd,  behind  a  rock 
In  shadow,  waiting  for  them,  caitiff's  all; 
And  heard  one  crying  to  his  fellow,  "  Look, 
Here  comes  a  laggard  hanging  down  his  head, 
Who  seems  no  bolder  than  a  beaten  bound; 
Come,  we  will  slay  him,  and  will  have  his  hor»e 
And  armor,  ond  his  damsel  shall  he  ours." 

Then  Enid  ponder'd  In  her  heart,  and  sold: 
"  I  will  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord. 
And  I  will  tell  htm  all  their  caitiff  Ulk; 
For,  be  he  wroth  even  to  slaying  me, 
Far  lievcr  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die. 
Than  that  my  lord  should  suffer  loss  or  shame." 

Then  she  went  back  some  paces  of  retam. 
Met  his  full  frown  timidly  firm,  and  said  : 
"My  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
Waiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them  boast 
That  they  would  slay  yon,  and  possess  yonr  ham 
And  ormor,  and  yonr  damsel  should  be  theirs." 
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He  made  a  wrathfal  answer.    "  Did  I  wish 
Your  warning  or  your  silence  ?  one  command 
I  laid  upon  you,  not  to  speak  to  me, 
And  thus  you  keep  it !    Well  then,  look— for  now. 
Whether  you  wish  me  victory  or  defeat. 
Long  for  my  life,  or  hunger  for  my  death. 
Yourself  shall  see  my  vigor  is  not  lost." 

Then  Enid  waited,  pale  and  sorrowfnl. 
And  down  upon  him  bare  the  bandit  three. 
And  at  the  midmost  charging,  Prince  Geralnt 
Drave  the  long  spear  a  cubit  thro'  his  breast 
And  out  beyond ;  and  then  against  his  brace 
Of  comrades,  each  of  whom  had  broken  on  him 
A  lance  that  splinter'd  like  an  icicle. 
Swung  from  his  brand  a  windy  buffet  out 
Once,  twice,  to  right,  to  left,  and  stuun'd  the  twain 
Or  slew  them,  and  dismounting  like  a  man 
That  skins  the  wild  beast  aRer  slaying  him, 
Stript  from  the  three  dead  wolves  of  woman  bom 
The  three  gay  Buits  of  armor  which  they  wore, 
And  let  the  bodies  lie,  but  bonnd  the  salts 
Of  armor  on  their  horses,  each  on  each, 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  "  Drive  them  on 
Before  yoa ;"  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the  waste. 

He  follow'd  nearer:  ruth  began  to  work 
Against  bis  anger  in  him,  while  he  watch'd 
The  being  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world. 
With  difficulty  in  mild  obedience  ' 
Driving  them  on:  he  fain  had  spoken  to  her. 
And  loosed  in  words  of  sudden  Are  the  wrath 
And  smoalder'd  wrong  that  burnt  him  all  within  : 
But  evermore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  dead. 
Than  to  cry  "  Halt,"  and  to  her  own  bright  face 
Accuse  her  of  the  least  immodesty : 
And  thns  tongue-tied,  it  made  him  wroth  the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear  bad  heard 
Call  herself  false :  and  suffering  thns  be  made 
Minutes  an  age :  but  in  scarce  longer  time 
Than  at  Caerleon  the  full-tided  Usk, 
Before  he  turn  to  fall  seaward  again, 
Pauses,  did  Enid,  keeping  watch,  behold 
In  the  first  shallow  shade  of  a  deep  wood. 
Before  &  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks. 
Three  other  horsemen  waiting,  wholly  arm'd, 
Whereof  one  seem'd  far  larger  than  her  lord. 
And  shook  her  pulses,  crying,  "  Look,  a  prize ! 
Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of  arms. 
And  all  in  charge  of  whom  1  a  girl :  set  on." 
"Nay,"  said  the  second,  "yonder  comes  a  knight" 
The  third,  "A  craven !  how  he  bangs  his  head." 
The  giant  answer'd  merrily,  "Yea,  but  one? 
Wait  here,  and  when  he  passes  fall  upon  him." 

And  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart  and  said, 
"  I  will  abide  the  coming  of  my  lord, 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  vlllany. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  before. 
And  they  will  fall  upon  him  unaware!?. 
I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good; 
How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm  ? 
Needs  must  I  speak,  and  tho'  he  kill  me  for  it, 
I  save  a  life  dearer  to  me  than  mine." 

And  she  abode  his  coming,  and  said  to  him 
With  timid  firmness,  "Have  I  leave  to  speak?" 
He  said,  "  You  take  it,  speaking,"  and  she  spoke. 

"  There  lark  three  villains  yonder  in  the  wood, 
And  each  of  them  is  wholly  arm'd,  and  one 
Is  larger-limb'd  than  you  are,  and  they  say 
That  they  will  fall  upon  you  while  you  pass." 

To  which  he  flung  a  wrathfal  answer  back : 
"And  if  there  were  an  hundred  in  the  wood. 


And  every  man  were  larger-limb'd  than  I, 
And  all  at  once  should  sally  out  upon  me, 
I  swear  it  would  not  ruffle  me  so  much 
As  you  that  not  obey  me.    Stand  aside. 
And  if  I  fall,  cleave  to  the  better  man." 

And  Enid  stood  aside  to  wait  the  event. 
Not  dare  to  watch  the  combat,  only  breathe 
Short  fits  of  prayer,  at  every  stroke  a  breath. 
And  he,  she  dreaded  most,  bare  down  upon  him. 
Alm'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  err'd ;  but  GeraiulV, 
A  little  in  the  late  encounter  strain'd. 
Struck  thro'  the  bulky  bandit's  corselet  home, 
And  then  brake  short,  and  down  his  enemy  roll'd 
And  there  lay  still ;  as  he  that  tells  the  tale, 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontory. 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slip 
From  the  long  shore<liff  s  wudy  walls  to  the  beach. 
And  there  lie  still,  and  yet  the  sapling  grew : 
80  lay  the  man  transflxt.    His  craven  pair 
Of  comrades,  making  slowlier  at  the  Prince, 
When  now  they  saw  their  bulwark  fallen,  stood; 
On  whom  the  victor,  to  confound  them  more, 
Spurr'd  with  his  terrible  war-cry ;  for  as  one. 
That  listens  near  a  torrent  mountain-brook. 
All  thro'  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract  hears 
The  dramming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall 
At  distance,  were  the  soldiers  wont  to  hear 
His  voice  in  battle,  and  be  kindled  by  it, 
And  foemen  scared,  like  that  false  pair  who  tnm'd 
Flying,  bat,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Themselves  had  wrought  on  many  an  innocent 

Thereon  Geralnt  dismounting,  pick'd  the  lance 
That  pleased  him  best  and  drew  from  those  dead 

wolves 
Their  thre«  gay  suits  of  armor,  each  from  each. 
And  bound  them  on  their  horses,  each  on  each, 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  aiid  said  to  her,  "  Drive  them  on 
Before  yon,"  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the  wood. 

He  follow'd  rearer  still ;  the  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  iu  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood. 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  Jingling  arms, 
Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart ; 
And  they  themselves,  like  creatures  gently  bom 
But  into  bad  bands  foU'n,  and  now  so  long 
By  bandits  groom'd,  prick'd  their  light  ears,  and  felt 
Her  low  firm  voice  and  tender  goverrment. 

80  thro'  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood  they  past, 
And  issuing  under  open  heavens  beheld 
A  little  town  with  towers,  upon  a  rock. 
And  close  beneath,  a  meadow  gemlike  chased 
In  the  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing  in  it : 
And  down  a  rocky  pathway  from  the  place 
There  came  a  fair-haired  youth,  that  in  his  hand 
Bare  victual  for  the  mowers  :  and  Gcraint 
Had  rath  again  on  Enid  looking  pale: 
Then,  moving  downward  to  the  meadow  ground,    . 
He,  when  the  fair-hair'd  youth  came  by  him,  said, 
"Friend,  let  her  eat;  the  damsel  is  so  faint" 
"  Yea,  willingly,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  and  you. 
My  lord,  eat  also,  tho'  the  fare  is  coarse. 
And  only  meet  for  mowers;"  then  set  down 
His  basket  and  dismounting  on  the  sward 
They  let  the  horses  graze  and  ate  themselves. 
And  Enid  took  a  little  delicately. 
Less  having  stomach  for  it  than  desire 
To  close  with  her  lord's  pleasure ;  but  Geraifit 
Ate  all  the  mowers'  victual  unawares. 
And  when  he  found  all  empty,  was  amaz'd : 
And  "  Boy,"  said  he,  "  I  have  eaten  all,  but  take 
A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon ;  choose  the  best" 
He,  reddening  in  extremity  of  delight 
"My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty  fold." 
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"Too  will  be  all  the  w««llhlor,"  cried  tha  Prince 

"I  Uko  it  M  Av«  gift,  then," said  ttio  boy, 

"Not  ipierdon  ;  for  myaelT  can  eaally, 

While  yonr  ^iR^d  ditnuel  i«tta,  return,  apd  fttch 

Ftesh  Tlctaal  fur  tbene  mower*  of  oar  Earl ; 

For  theae  are  hia,  and  all  ttto  field  ia  hla. 

And  I  nywlf  am  hia ;  aud  1  will  tell  him 

How  great  •  man  yoa  are  i  he  lovea  to  know 

\\'hen  mas  of  mark  are  in  bis  territory  ■ 

And  he  will  hare  70a  to  hia  palace  here, 

And  aerre  70a  ooatlier  than  with  mowera'  lure." 

Then  aaid  Qeralut,  "I  wUh  no  better  Cue: 
I  nerer  ate  with  angrier  npiH'titc 
Than  when  I  left  yoar  mowers  dinuerlcaa. 
And  into  no  Earl'a  palace  will  I  go. 
I  know,  Qod  knows,  too  macb  of  palacea  I 
And  if  bo  want  me,  let  him  come  to  me. 
But  hire  us  sonic  fuir  chamber  for  the  night. 
And  stalling  for  ibo  horses,  aud  return 
With  Tictnal  for  these  men,  and  let  oa  know." 

"  Yea,  my  kind  lord,"  said  the  glad  youth,  and  went, 
Held  bis  bead  high,  and  thought  himself  a  kuigbt. 
And  up  the  rocky  pathway  disappear'd. 
Leading  the  horse,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

But  when  the  Prince  bad  brought  bis  errant  eyes 
Home  from  the  rock,  sideways  he  let  them  glance 
At  Euid,  where  she  droopt:  bis  own  false  doom. 
That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  never  cross 
Betwixt  them,  came  upon  him,  and  bo  sigh'd ; 
Then  with  another  humorous  ruth  rcmark'd 
The  lusty  mowers  laboring  diuncrless, 
And  watch'd  the  sun  blaze  on  the  turning  scythe, 
And  after  nodded  sleepily  in  the  beat. 
But  she,  remembering  her  old  niiu'd  ball. 
And  all  the  windy  clamor  of  the  daws 
About  her  hollow  turret,  pluck'd  the  graaa 
There  growing  longest  by  the  meadow's  edge, 
And  into  many  a  listless  amulet. 
Now  over,  now  beneath  her  marriage  ring. 
Wove  and  unwove  it,  till  the  boy  retum'd 
And  told  them  of  a  chamber,  and  they  went ; 
Where,  after  saying  to  her,  "  If  you  will. 
Call  for  the  woman  of  the  house,"  to  which 
She  answer'd,  "  Thanks,  my  lord ;"  the  two  remain'd 
Apart  by  all  the  chamber's  width,  and  mute 
As  creatures  voiceless  thro'  the  fault  of  birth. 
Or  two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield. 
Painted,  who  stare  at  open  space,  nor  glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

On  a  sndden,  many  a  voice  along  the  street. 
And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  drowse;  and  either  started  while  the  door, 
Pnsb'd  from  without,  drave  backward  to  the  wall, 
And  midmost  of  a  ront  of  roisterers. 
Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale, 
Iler  suitor  in  old  years  before  Oeraint, 
Enter'd,  the  wild  lord  of  the  place,  Llmours. 
He  moving  up  with  pliant  courtliness. 
Greeted  Geraint  ftill  face,  but  stealthily, 
In  the  mid-warmth  of  welcome  and  graspt  band, 
Fonnd  Enid  with  the  comer  of  bis  eye, 
And  knew  her  sitting  sad  and  solitary. 
Then  cried  Geraint  for  wine  and  goodly  cheer 
To  feed  the  sudden  guest,  and  sumptuously 
According  to  bis  fashion,  bade  the  host 
Call  in  what  men  soever  were  his  friends. 
And  feast  with  these  in  honor  of  their  earl ; 
"And  care  not  for  the  cost;  the  cost  is  mine." 

And  wine  and  food  were  brought,  and  Earl  Limours 
Drank  till  be  Jested  with  all  ease,  and  told 
Free  tales,  and  took  the  word  and  play'd  npon  It, 
And  made  it  of  two  colors ;  for  his  talk. 
When  wine  and  free  companions  kindled  him. 


Was  wont  to  glance  and  aparkle  like  a  gem 
Of  fifty  faceta :  thus  ha  moved  the  Prince 
To  laughter  aud  his  comradaa  to  applauae. 
Then,  when  the  Prince  waa  marry,  aak'd  Umoors, 
"  Your  leave,  my  lord,  to  eroaa  the  room,  and  apeak 
To  yoar  good  damsel  there  who  aita  apart 
And  aeema  ao  lonely  T"    "  My  ft«e  leave,"  he  aald  1 
"Get  her  to  speak:  ahe  doea  not  apeak  to  ma." 
Then  roae  Limoora  and  looking  at  hia  tM, 
Like  him  who  triea  the  bridge  be  fisara  majr  Cfdl, 
Crost  and  came  near,  lifted  adoring  eyea, 
Bow'd  at  her  aide  and  nttcr'd  whlsperlngly : 

"  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  liHe, 
Enid  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
Euid  the  loss  of  whom  baa  tum'd  mo  wild^ 
What  chance  is  this  t  how  is  it  I  sec  you  here  t 
Yon  are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  in  my  power. 
Yet  fear  me  not :  I  call  mine  own  self  wild. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Hero  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wildemeaa. 
I  thought,  but  that  your  father  came  between, 
In  former  days  yon  aaw  me  favorably. 
And  If  It  were  so  do  not  keep  It  back  : 
Make  me  a  little  happier:  let  me  know  It: 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half-lost? 
Yea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  yon  are. 
And,  Enid,  you  and  be,  I  see  it  with  Joy— 
You  sit  apart,  you  do  not  apeak  to  him, 
Yon  come  with  no  attendance,  page  or  maid. 
To  serve  yon— does  ho  love  you  as  of  oldf 
For,  call  it  lovers'  quarrels,  yet  I  know        r 
Tho'  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they  love, 
They  would  not  make  them  laughable  la  all  eyea, 
Not  while  they  loved  them. ;  and  your  wretched  dress, 
A  wretched  Insnlt  on  you,  dumbly  speaks 
Your  story,  that  this  man  loves  you  no  more. 
Your  beauty  Is  no  beauty  to  him  now: 
A  common  chance — right  well  I  Know  It— pall'd — 
For  I  know  men :  nor  will  you  win  him  back. 
For  the  man's  love  cnce  gone  never  returns. 
But  here  is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old ; 
With  more  exceeding  passion  than  of  old : 
Good,  speak  the  word :  my  followers  ring  blm  ronnd : 
He  sits  nnann'd :  I  hold  a  finger  up ; 
They  understand:  no;  I  do  not  mean  blood: 
Nor  need  yon  look  so  scared  at  what  I  say: 
My  malice  Is  no  deeper  than  a  moat. 
No  stronger  than  a  wall :  there  Is  the  keep ; 
He  shall  not  cross  us  more ;  speak  but  the  word : 
Or  speak  It  not;  but  then  by  Ulm  that  made  me 
The  one  true  lover  which  you  ever  bad, 
I  will  make  use  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
O  pardon  me !  the  madness  of  that  hour, 
W^hcn  first  I  parted  from  you,  moves  me  yeL" 

At  this  the  tender  sound  of  bis  own  voice 
And  sweet  self-pity,  or  the  fancy  of  it, 
Made  his  eye  moist ;  but  Enid  fear'd  his  eyes, 
Moist  as  they  were,  wine-heated  trom  the  feast ; 
And  answer'd  with  such  craft  as  women  nse. 
Guilty  or  guiltless,  to  stave  off  a  chance 
That  breaks  upon  them  perilously,  and  said: 

"  Earl,  If  yon  love  me  as  in  former  years. 
And  do  not  practise  on  me,  come  with  mom. 
And  snatch  me  from  him  as  by  violence; 
Leave  me  to-night:  I  am  weary  to  the  death." 

Low  at  leave-taking,  with  his  brandlsb'd  plume 
Brashlng  bis  Instep,  bow'd  the  all-amorous  Earl, 
And  the  stout  Prince  bade  him  a  loud  good-night. 
He  moving  homeward  babbled  to  bis  men. 
How  Enid  never  loved  a  man  but  him. 
Nor  cared  a  broken  egg-shell  for  her  lord. 

But  Enid  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 
Debating  his  command  of  silence  given. 
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And  that  she  now  perforce  must  violate  It, 
Held  commune  with  herself,  and  while  she  held 
lie  fell  asleep,  and  Enid  had  no  heart 
To  wake  him,  but  hung  o'er  him,  wholly  pleased 
To  And  him  yet  unwonnded  after  fight. 
And  hear  him  breathing  low  and  equally. 
Anon  she  rose,  and  stepping  lightly,  heap'd 
The  pieces  of  his  armor  in  one  place. 
All  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need ; 
Then  dozed  awhile  herself,  but  overtoil'd 
By  that  day's  grief  and  travel,  evermore 
Seem'd  catching  at  a  rootless  thorn,  and  then 
Went  slipping  down  horrible  precipices. 
And  strongly  striking  out  her  limbs  awoke; 
Then  thought  she  heard  the  wild  Earl  at  the  door, 
With  all  hiB  rout  of  random  followers, 
Sound  on  a  dreadful  tnimpet,  summoning  her ; 
Which  was  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the  light, 
As  the  gray  dawn  stole  o'er  the  dewy  world, 
And  glimmer'd  on  bis  armor  in  the  room. 
And  once  again  ehe  rose  to  look  at  it, 
But  touch 'd  it  unawares :  Jangling,  the  coeqne 
Fell,  and  he  started  up  and  stared  at  her. 
Then  breaking  his  command  of  silence  given, 
Bhe  told  him  all  that  Earl  Llmours  had  said, 
Except  the  passage  that  be  loved  her  not; 
Nor  left  nntold  the  craft  herself  had  used ; 
But  ended  with  apology  so  sweet. 
Low-spoken,  and  of  so  few  words,  and  seem'd 
So  Justified  by  that  necessity. 
That  tho'  he  thought  "  was  It  for  him  she  wept 
In  Devon  T"  be  but  gave  a  wrathful  groan. 
Saying  "yonr  sweet  faces  make  good  fellowa  fools 
And  traitors.    Call  the  host  and  bid  him  bring 
Charger  and  palfVey."    So  she  glided  oat 
Among  the  heavy  breathings  of  the  taonse, 
And  like  a  household  Spirit  at  the  walls 
Beat,  till  she  woke  the  sleepers,  and  retum'd : 
Then  tending  her  rongh  lord,  tho'  all  nnask'd, 
In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  sqnlre ; 
Till  issuing  arm'd  he  found  the  host  and  cried, 
•'Thy  reckoning,  friend?"  and  ere  he  learnt  it,  "Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armors;"  and  the  host, 
Suddenly  honest,  answer'd  in  amaze, 
'My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of  one!" 
"  Tou  will  be  all  the  wealthier,"  said  the  Prince, 
And  then  to  Enid,  "Forward!  and  to-day 
I  charge  you,  Enid,  more  especially, 
What  thing  soever  you  may  hear  or  see, 
Or  fancy  (tlio'  I  connt  it  of  small  use 
To  charge  you),  that  you  speak  not  but  obey." 

And  Enid  answer'd,  "  Yea,  my  lord,  1  know 
Your  wish,  and  would  obey :  bnt  riding  first, 
I  hear  the  violent  threats  you  do  not  hear, 
1  see  the  danger  which  yon  cannot  see : 
Then  not  to  give  you  warning,  that  seems  hard : 
Almost  beyond  me:  yet  I  would  obey." 

"Yea  BO,"  said  he,  "  do  it:  be  not  too  wise; 
Seeing  that  you  are  wedded  to  a  man. 
Not  quite  mismated  with  a  yawning  clown. 
But  one  with  arms  to  guard  his  bead  and  yours, 
With  eyes  to  find  yon  out  however  far. 
And  ears  to  hear  you  even  in  his  dreams." 

W^ith  that  he  turned  and  looked  as  keenly  at  ber 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil ; 
Aud  that  within  her  which  a  wanton  fool. 
Or  hasty  judger,  would  have  called  her  guilt, 
Mads  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
And  Geraint  look'd  and  was  not  satisfied. 

Then  forward  by  a  way  which,  beaten  broad, 
Led  from  the  territory  of  false  Llmours 
'  To  the  waste  earldom  of  another  earl, 
Doorm,  whom  his  shaking  vassals  call'd  the  Bull, 
Went  Enid  with  her  sullen  follower  on. 
Once  she  look'd  back,  aud  when  she  saw  him  ride 


More  near  by  many  a  rood  than  yestermorn, 

It  welluigh  made  her  cheerful :  till  Geraint 

Waving  an  angry  hand  as  who  should  say 

"  You  watch  me,"  saddened  all  her  heart  again. 

But  while  the  suu  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade. 

The  sound  of  many  a  heavily-galloping  hoof 

Smote  on  her  ear,  and  turning  round  she  saw 

Dust,  and  the  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it 

Then  not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest. 

And  yet  to  give  him  warning,  for  he  rode 

As  if  he  heard  not,  moving  back  she  held 

Her  finger  up,  and  pointed  to  the  dust. 

At  which  the  warrior  in  his  obstinacy. 

Because  she  kept  the  letter  of  his  word 

Was  iu  a  manner  plea.^ed,  and  turning,  stood. 

And  la  the  moment  after,  wild  Limours, 

Borne  on  a  black  boriie,  like  a  thunder-cloud 

Whose  ekirtv  are  loosen'd  by  the  breaking  storm, 

Ualf  ridden  off  with  by  the  thing  he  rode. 

And  all  in  passion  uttering  a  dry  shriek, 

Dash'd  on  Geraint,  who  closed  with  him  and  bore 

Down  by  the  length  of  lance  and  arm  beyond 

The  cmpper,  and  so  left  blm  stunn'd  or  dead, 

And  overthrew  the  next  that  foUow'd  him, 

Aud  blindly  rush'd  on  all  the  rout  behind. 

But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  mau 

They  vanish'd  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 

Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  morn 

Adown  the  crystal  dikes  at  Camelot 

Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand, 

But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 

But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 

There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 

Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower  t 

So,  scared  but  at  the  motion  of  the  man. 

Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  Earl, 

And  left  him  lying  in  the  public  way: 

So  vanish  friendships  only  made  In  wine. 

Then  like  a  stormy  sunlight  smiled  Geraint, 
Who  saw  the  chargers  of  the  two  that  fell 
Start  from  their  fallen  lords,  and  wildly  fly, 
MIxt  with  the  flyers.    "Horse  and  man,"  he  said, 
"  All  of  one  mind  and  all  right-honest  friends ! 
Not  a  hoof  left :  and  I  mcthinks  till  now 
Was  honest — paid  with  horses  and  with  armsi 
I  cannot  steal  or  plunder,  no  nor  beg: 
And  so  what  say  you,  shall  we  strip  him  there 
Your  lover  f  has  your  palfrey  heart  cnongh 
To  bear  bis  armor  ?  shall  we  fast  or  dine  ? 
No  ?— then  do  yon,  being  right  honest,  pray 
That  we  may  meet  the  horsemen  of  Earl  Doorm, 
I  too  would  still  be  honest"    Thus  he  said: 
And  sadly  gazing  on  her  bridle-reins. 
And  answering  not  one  word,  she  led  the  way. 

But  as  a  man  to  whom  a  dreadfhl  losti 
Falls  in  a  ftir  land  and  he  knows  it  not 
Bnt  coming  back  he  leanis  it  and  the  loss 
So  pains  him  that  he  sickens  nigh  to  death ; 
So  fared  it  with  Geraint  who  being  prick'd 
In  combat  with  the  follower  of  Llmours, 
Bled  underneath  his  armor  secretly. 
And  so  rode  on,  nor  told  his  gentle  wife 
What  ail'd  him,  hardly  knowing  it  himself. 
Till  his  eye  darken'd  and  his  helmet  wagg'd; 
And  at  a  sudden  swerving  of  the  road, 
Tho'  happily  do^vn  on  a  bank  of  grass. 
The  Friuce,  without  a  word,  from  his  horse  fell. 

And  Enid  heard  the  clashing  of  his  fall. 
Suddenly  came,  and  at  his  side  all  pale 
Dismonnting,  loosed  the  fastenings  of  his  arms, 
Nor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  blue  eye 
Moisten,  till  she  had  lighted  on  his  wound, 
And  tearing  off  her  veil  of  faded  silk 
Had  bared  her  forehead  to  the  blistering  sun. 
And  swathed  the  hurt  that  draln'd  her  dear  lord's  life. 
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Thai  after  all  waa  done  that  linnd  could  do, 
8t»e  reatsd,  and  her  deaolatlon  came 
Upon  h«r,  and  ah*  wvpt  baalda  Um  way. 

And  many  paat,  bat  iMm«  rsKtrded  iMf, 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawleiw  turbulence, 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  inurtler'd  mate 
Waa  cared  aa  much  fur  a«  a  aummer  ahow^: 
One  took  bim  for  a  victim  of  £arl  Doorm, 
Nor  dared  to  wantc  a  (Msriloua  pity  on  him: 
Another  hnrryiiifr  \tmt,  n  mau-at^irmB, 
Kodo  on  a  mliialou  to  the  bandit  Karl ; 
Half  wbietling  and  half  ainging  a  coarae  aong, 
He  drove  the  doat  agaiuat  her  velileaa  eyea : 
Another,  flying  firom  the  wrath  of  Doorm 
liefore  an  evw-fiincied  arrow,  jnade 
The  long  way  amoke  beneath  him  in  hia  fisar; 
At  which  her  iMlfVey  whinnying  lifted  hoel, 
And  sconr'd  into  the  coppicea  and  \vaa  loat. 
While  the  great  charger  atood,  grieved  Uke  a  man. 

Bnt  at  the  point  of  noon  the  hnge  Earl  Doorm, 
Broad-ikced  with  under-fringe  of  rusaet  beard, 
Bound  on  a  fbray,  rolliii);  eyea  of  prey. 
Came  riding  with  a  hundred  lancea  ap ; 
Bnt  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  hails  a  ahip, 
Cried  out  with  a  big  voice,  "What,  is  he  dead?" 
"  No,  no,  not  dead  1"  she  answer'd  In  all  haste. 
"Would  Bome  of  your  kind  i)co|>)e  take  him  up, 
And  bear  him  hence  out  of  Una  cruel  sun ; 
Most  anre  am  I,  qoite  aore,  he  ia  not  -dead." 

Then  aaid  Earl  Doorm :  "  Well,  if  he  be  not  dead. 
Why  wail  you  for  him  thus?  you  eeem  a  child. 
And  be  he  dead,  I  count  you  for  a  fool: 
Your  wailing  will  not  qnlcken  him:  dead  or  not. 
You  mar  a  comely  face  with  idiot  tear*. 
Yet,  since  the  face  is  comely — some  of  yon, 
Here,  take  him  up,  and  bear  him  to  our  hall: 
And  if  he  live,  we  will  have  him  of  our  band ; 
And  if  he  die,  why  earth  has  earth  enough 
To  hide  him.    See  ye  take  the  charger  too, 
A  noble  one." 

He  apnke,  and  past  away. 
But  left  two  brawny  spearmen,  who  advanced. 
Each  growling  like  a  dog,  when  his  good  bone 
Reems  to  be  pluck'd  at  by  the  village  boys 
Who  love  to  vex  him  eating,  and  he  fears 
To  lose  his  bone,  and  lays  his  fiwt  upon  it. 
Onawing  and  growling;  so  the  ruffians  growl'd. 
Fearing  to  lose,  and  all  for  a  dead  man. 
Their  chance  of  booty  from  the  morning's  raid; 
Yet  raised  and  laid  him  on  a  litter-bier. 
Such  aa  they  brought  upon  their  forays  ont 
For  those  that  might  l>e  wounded ;  laid  him  on  it 
All  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  took 
And  bore  him  to  the  naked  hall  of  Doorm, 
(Hia  gentle  charger  follo\«'ing  him  nnled) 
And  caat  him  and  the  bier  in  which  he  lay 
Down  on  an  oaken  settle  in  the  hall. 
And  then  departed,  hot  in  haste  to  join 
Their  tackier  mates,  bnt  growling  as  before. 
And  cursing  their  lost  time,  and  the  dead  man. 
And  their  own  Earl,  and  their  own  sonls,  and  her. 
They  might  aa  well  have  blest  her:  she  waa  deaf 
To  bleasing  or  to  coaaing  aave  from  one. 

So  for  long  hours  sat  Enid  by  her  lord, 
There  in  the  naked  hall,  propping  his  bead, 
And  chafing  his  pale  hands,  and  calling  to  him. 
And  at  the  last  he  waken'd  from  hia  swoon. 
And  found  bis  on-n  dear  bride  propping  his  head. 
And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to  him ; 
And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face ; 
And  said  to  bis  own  heart,  "She  weepa  for  me;" 
And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign'd  himself  aa  dead. 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost. 
And  aay  to  hia  own  heart,  "  She  weepe  for  me." 
II 


But  In  the  fklllng  afternoon  retnrn'd 
The  huge  Barl  Doorm  with  plunder  to  the  hall. 
Hia  luaty  apearmen  fbtlowM  him  with  ooiaei 
Each  hurling  down  a  heap  of  thinga  that  rang 
Againat  the  pavement,  cast  hia  lance  aaide. 
And  doflTd  his  helm :  and  then  there  flotter'd  in. 
Half-bold,  half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyea, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dreaa'd  in  many  huea, 
And  mingled  with  the  spearmen :  and  Karl  Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knifb'a  baft  hard  againat  the  bonrtl. 
And  call'd  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  hia  tpeara. 
And  men  brought  in  whole  hoga  and  quarter  beeves, 
And  all  the  hall  waa  dim  with  steam  of  fleah : 
And  none  spake  word,  bnt  all  aat  down  at  once, 
And  ate  with  tumult  in  the  naked  hall, 
Feeding  like  horsea  when  yon  bear  them  feed : 
Till  Enid  shrank  far  back  into  herself. 
To  shun  the  wild  waya  of  the  lawless  tribe. 
But  when  Earl  Doorm  had  eaten  all  he  would. 
He  roU'd  his  eyea  about  the  hall,  and  found 
A  damsel  drooping  in  a  corner  of  it. 
Then  ho  rcmeml>er'd  her,  and  bow  she  wept; 
And  out  of  her  there  came  a  power  upon  him. 
And  rising  on  the  sudden  he  aaid,  "  Eat ! 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  pale. 
Ood's  curse,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  you  weep. 
Eat !   Look  yonraelf.   Good  luck  had  your  good  man. 
For  were  I  dead  who  is  it  would  weep  for  mef 
Sweet  lady,  never  since  I  first  drew  breath, 
Have  I  beheld  a  lily  like  yourself. 
And  so  there  lived  some  color  in  your  cheek. 
There  is  not  one  among  my  geutlewotnen 
Were  fit  to  wear  your  slipper  for  a  glove. 
But  listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled. 
And  I  will  do  the  thing  I  have  not  done, 
For  you  shall  share  my  enrldom  with  me,  girl. 
And  we  will  live  like  two  birds  in  one  nui<t, 
And  I  will  fetch  you  forage  from  all  fields 
For  1  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will." 

He  spoke:  the  brawny  si>earman  let  his  cheeK 
Bulge   with    the    unswallow'd   piece,   and  turning, 

stared; 
While  some,  whose  aouls  the  old  aerpent  long  had 

drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wlther'd  leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss'd  each  at  other's  ear 
What  shall  not  be  recorded— women  they. 
Women,  or  what  had  been  those  gracious  things. 
Bat  now  desired  the  humbling  of  their  best. 
Yea,  would  have  helped  bim  to  it;  and  all  at  once 
They  hated  her,  who  took  no  thought  of  them, 
Bnt  answer'd  in  low  voice,  her  meek  head  yet 
Drooping,  "  1  pray  you  of  your  courtesy. 
He  being  as  be  is,  to  let  me  be." 

She  spake  so  low  he  hardly  beard  her  apeak. 
But  like  a  mighty  patron,  satisfied 
With  what  himself  had  done  so  graciously. 
Assumed  that  she  had  thanked  him,  adding,  "Tea, 
Eat  and  be  glad,  for  I  account  you  mine." 

She  answer'd  meekly,  "How  should  I  be  glad 
Henceforth  in  all  the  world  at  anything. 
Until  my  lord  arise  and  look  upon  mef" 

Here  the  hnge  Earl  cried  out  upon  her  talk, 
Aa  all  but  empty  heart  and  weariness 
And  sickly  nothing :  suddenly  seized  on  her, 
And  bare  her  by  main  violence  to  the  board. 
And  thrust  the  dish  before  her,  crying,  "Eat" 

"No,  no,"  said  Enid,  vext,  "I  will  not  eat. 
Till  yonder  man  upon  the  bier  arise, 
And  eat  with  me."    "Drink,  then,"  be   anewer'd. 

"  Here !" 
(And  flll'd  a  horn  with  wine  and  held  it  to  her), 
"Lo!  I.  myself;  when  flusb'd  with  fight,  or  hot. 
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God's  cnree,  with  anger — often  I  myself, 
Before  I  well  have  drunken,  scarce  can  eat: 
Drink  therefore,  and  the  wine  will  change  your  wilL" 

"Not  BO,"  she  cried,  "by  Heaven,  I  will  not  drink. 
Till  my  dear  lord  arise  and  bid  me  do  it, 
And  drink  with  me;  and  if  be  rise  no  more, 
I  will  not  look  at  wine  until  I  die." 

At  this  he  tarn'd  all  red  and  paced  his  hall. 
Now  gnaw'd  his  under,  now  his  upjjcr  lii>. 
And  coming  up  close  to  her,  said  at  last: 
"  Girl,  for  I  see  you  scorn  my  courtesies. 
Take  warning:  yonder  man  is  surely  dead; 
And  I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will. 
Not  eat  nor  drink  !    And  wherefore  wail  for  one. 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and  scorn 
By  dressing  it  in  rags?    Amaxed  am  I, 
Beholding  how  you  butt  agaiust  my  wish. 
That  I  forbear  you  thus:  cross  me  no  more. 
At  least  put  off  to  please  me  this  poor  gown. 
This  silken  rag,  this  beggar-woman's  weed: 
I  love  that  beauty  should  go  beautifully : 
For  see  you  not  my  gentlewomen  here. 
How  gay,  how  suited  to  the  house  of  one. 
Who  loves  that  beauty  should  go  beautifully ! 
BiBe  therefore ;  rol>e  yourself  in  this :  obey." 

He  spoke,  and  one  among  his  gentlewomen 
Display'd  a  splendid  silk  of  furei^rn  loom, 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue 
Play'd  into  green,  and  thicker  down  the  front 
With  jewels  thau  the  sward  with  drops  of  dew, 
When  all  night  long  a  cloud  clings  to  the  hill. 
And  with  the  dawn  ascending  lets  the  day 
Strike  where  it  clung :  so  thickly  shone  the  gems. 

But  Enid  answer'd,  harder  to  be  moved 

Than  hardest  tyrants  in  their  day  of  power. 
With  life-long  injuries  burning  unavenged, 
And  now  their  hour  has  come;  and  Kuid  said: 

"  III  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found  me  first. 
And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall : 
In  this  poor  gown  I  rode  with  him  to  court. 
And  there  the  Queen  array'd  me  like  the  sun: 
In  this  poor  gown  he  bade  me  clothe  myself, 
When  now  we  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 
Of  honor,  where  no  honor  c«n  be  gain'd  : 
And  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man. 
And  bid  me  cast  it.    I  have  griefs  enough: 
Pray  you  be  gentle,  pray  yon  let  me  be : 
I  never  loved, can  never  love  but  him: 
Yea,  God,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentleneas. 
He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be." 

Then  strode  the  brute  Earl  np  and  down  his  hall. 
And  took  his  russet  beard  between  his  teeth ; 
Last,  coming  up  quite  close,  and  in  his  mood 
Crying,  "  I  count  it  of  no  more  avail. 
Dame,  to  be  gentle  than  ungentle  with  yon : 
Take  my  salute,"  nnknightly  with  flat  hand, 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 
Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness. 
And  since  she  thought,  "  he  had  not  dared  to  do  it. 
Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead," 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry. 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap. 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro'  the  wood. 

This  heard  Geraint,  and  grasping  at  his  sword, 
(It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield,) 
Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a  ball 
The  russet-bearded  head  roH'd  on  the  floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doorm  by  him  he  counted  dead. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall 


Rose  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and  fled 
Yelling  as  from  a  spectre,  and  the  two 
Were  left  alone  together,  and  he  said : 

"  Enid,  I  have  used  you  worse  than  that  dead  man  i 
Done  you  more  wrong:  we  both  have  undergone 
That  trouble  which  has  left  me  thrice  your  own : 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt. 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself. 
Not,  tho'  mine  own  ears  heard  you  yestermom-- 
You  thought  me  sleeping,  but  1  heard  you  say, 
I  beard  you  say,  that  yon  were  no  true  wife: 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it: 
I  do  believe  yourself  against  yoursell^ 
And  will  lieuceforward  rather  die  than  doubt." 

• 

And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word. 
She  felt  BO  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart : 
She  only  pray'd  him,  "  Fly,  they  will  return 
And  slay  you ;  fly,  your  charger  is  without. 
My  palfrey  lost."    "Then,  Enid,  shall  you  ride 
Behind  me."    "Yea,"  said  Enid,  "let  us  go." 
And  moving  out  they  found  the  stately  horse. 
Who  now  uo  more  a  vassul  to  the  thief. 
But  free  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  lawful  tight, 
Neigh'd  with  all  gladness  as  they  came,  and  stoop'a 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair :  and  she 
Kiss'd  the  white  star  upon  his  noble  front, 
Glad  also ;  then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 
Mounted,  and  reach'd  a  hand,  and  on  his  foot 
She  set  her  own  and  climb'd ;  he  turn'd  bis  face 
And  kiss'd  her  climbing,  and  she  cast  her  anna 
About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  flrst  roses  blew. 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind. 
Than  lived  thro'  her  who  in  that  |>crilou8  hour 
Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  huxband's  heart. 
And  felt  him  hers  again :  she  did  not  weep. 
But  o'er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy  mist 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden  green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain : 
Yet  not  so  misty  were  her  meek  blue  eyes 
As  not  to  see  before  them  on  the  path. 
Right  in  the  gateway  of  the  bandit  bold, 
A  knight  of  Arthur's  court,  who  laid  his  lance 
In  rest,  and  made  as  if  to  fall  upon  him. 
Then,  fearing  for  hia  hurt  and  loss  of  blood. 
She,  with  her  mind  all  full  of  what  had  chanced, 
Shriek'd  to  the  stranger,  "Slay  not  a  dead  man  !" 
"The  Toice  of  Enid,"  said  the  knight:  but  she, 
Beholding  it  was  Edyrn  son  of  Nndd, 
Was  moved  so  much  the  more,  and  shriek'd  again, 
"O  cousin,  slay  not  him  who  gave  yon  life." 
And  Edym  moving  frankly  forward  spake: 
"  My  lord  Geraint,  I  greet  you  with  all  love ; 
I  took  you  for  a  bandit  knight  of  Doorm ; 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  I  should  fall  upon  him. 
Who  love  you.  Prince,  with  something  of  the  love 
Wherewith  we  love  the  Heaven  that  chastens  us. 
For  once,  when  I  was  up  so  high  in  pride 
That  I  was  half  way  down  the  slope  to  Hell, 
By  overthrowing  me  you  threw  me  higher. 
Now,  made  a  knight  of  Arthur's  Table  Round, 
And  since  I  knew  this  Earl,  when  I  myself 
Was  half  a  bandit  in  my  lawless  hour, 
I  come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to  Doorm 
(The  King  is  close  behind  me)  bidding  him 
Disband  himself,  and  scatter  all  his  powers. 
Submit,  and  hear  the  -judgment  of  the  King." 

"  He  hears  the  judgment  of  the  King  of  Kings,- 
Cried  the  wan  Prince:  "  and  lo  the  powers  of  Doorm 
Are  scatter'd,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  field 
Where,  huddled  here  and  there  on  mound  and  knoll. 
Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast. 
While  some  yet  fled:  and  then  be  plainlier  told 
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oRatanadUt  bn, 
Aad  UM>d  im  dimMac,  ud  dM  cast  har  sinu 
Aboat  him,  and  at  one*  tbejr  rode  away." 


How  the  hnge  Earl  lay  ulaln  within  his  hall. 
But  when  the  knight  besought  him,  "  FolIo#  me, 
Prince,  to  the  camp,  and  In  the  King's  own  aar 
Speak  wh.Ht  has  chanced ;  you  surely  have  endured 
Strance  chances  here  alone :"  that  other  flush 'd, 
And  hung  his  head,  and  baited  in  reply, 
Fearing  the  mild  face  of  the  blameless  King, 
And  after  madness  acted  question  ask'd : 
Till  Edym  crying,  "  If  you  will  not  go 
To  Arthur,  then  will  Arthur  come  to  yon." 
"Enongh,"  he  said,  "I  follow,"  and  they  went 
But  Enid  in  their  going  had  two  fears. 
One  trom  the  bandit  scatter'd  in  the  field. 
And  one  from  Edym.    Every  now  and  then. 
When  Edym  rein'd  his  charger  at  her  side, 
She  shrank  a  little.     In  a  hollow  land. 
From  which  old  fires  have  broken,  men  may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin.    He,  perceiving,  said : 

"  Fair  and  dear  cousin,  you  that  most  had  cause 
To  fear  me,  fear  no  longer,  I  am  changed. 
Tourself  were  first  the  blameless  canBe  to  make 


My  nature's  prideftal  sparkle  in  the  blood 

Break  into  furious  flame ;  being  repulsed 

By  Tniol  and  yourself,  I  schemed  and  wrought 

Until  I  overturned  him;  then  set  up 

(With  one  main  purpose  ever  at  my  heari) 

My  haughty  Jousts,  and  took  a  paramour ; 

Did  her  mock-honor  as  the  fairest  fair. 

And,  toppling  over  all  antagonism, 

So  wax'd  in  pride,  that  I  believed  myself 

Unconqnerabie,  for  I  was  wellnlgh  mad: 

And,  bnt  for  my  main  purpose  in  these  Jousts, 

I  should  have  slain  your  fiither,  seised  yonnielt 

I  lived  In  hope  that  some  time  yon  would  come 

To  these  my  lists  with  him  whom  best  you  loved : 

And  there,  poor  cousin,  with  your  meek  blue  eyes. 

The  truest  eyes  that  ever  answer'd  heoveu. 

Behold  me  overturn  and  trample  on  him. 

Then,  had  you  cried,  or  knelt,  or  praj'd  to  me, 

I  should  not  less  have  killed  him.    Aad  yon  came,— 

Bnt  once  yon  came,— and  with  your  own  trne  eyes 

Beheld  the  man  you  loved  (I  speak  as  one 

Speaks  of  a  service  done  him)  overthrow 
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My  proud  eelfi  and  my  purpose  three  years  old, 

And  set  his  foot  upon  me,  and  give  me  life. 

There  was  I  broken  down;  there  was  I  saved: 

Tho'  thence  I  rode  all-shamed,  hating  the  life 

He  gave  rae,  meaning  to  be  rid  of  it. 

And  all  the  penance  the  Queen  laid  upon  me 

Was  but  to  rest  awhile  within  her  court ; 

Where  first  as  sullen  as  a  beast  new-caged, 

And  waiting  to  be  treated  like  4  wolf, 

Because  I  knew  my  deeds  were  known,  I  foond, 

Instead  of  scornful  pity  or  pure  scorn, 

Snch  fine  reserve  and  noble  reticence, 

Manners  so  kind,  yet  stately,  such  a  grace 

Of  tenderest  courtesy,  that  I  began 

To  glance  behind  me  at  my  former  life, 

And  find  that  it  had  been  the  wolfs  indeed: 

And  oft  I  talk'd  with  Dubric,  the  high  saint, 

Who,  with  mild  heat  of  holy  oratory. 

Subdued  me  somewhat  to  that  gentleness. 

Which,  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  makes  a  man. 

And  you  were  often  there  about  the  Queen, 

But  saw  me  not,  or  marked  not  if  you  saw ; 

Nor  did  1  care  or  dare  to  speak  with  you. 

But  kept  myself  aloof  till  I  was  changed ; 

And  fear  not,  cousin ;  I  am  changed  indeed." 

He  spoke,  and  Enid  easily  believed, 
Like  simple  noble  natures,  credulous 
Of  what  they  long  for,  good  In  friend  or  foe, 
There  most  in  those  who  most  have  done  them  tlL 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  camp  the  king  himself 
Advanced  to  greet  them,  and  beholding  her 
Tho'  pale,  yet  happy,  ask'd  her  not  a  word. 
But  went  apart  with  Edyrn,  whom  he  held 
In  converse  for  a  little,  and  return'd, 
And,  gravely  smiling,  lifted  her  from  horse. 
And  kii-K'd  her  with  all  ptireness,  brother-like, 
And  show'd  an  empty  lent  allotted  her. 
And  glancing  for  a  minute,  till  he  saw  her 
Pass  into  it,  turu'd  to  the  Prince,  and  said : 

"Prince,  when  of  late  you  prny'd  me  for  my  leave 
To  move  to  your  own  laud,  and  there  defend 
Your  marches,  I  was  prick'd  with  some  reproof^ 
As  one  that  let  fool  wrong  stagnate  and  be, 
By  having  look'd  too  much  thro'  alien  eyes. 
And  wrought  too  long  with  delegated  hands, 
Not  used  mine  own :  but  now  behold  rae  come 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  my  realm. 
With  Edyrn  and  with  others:  have  you  look'd 
At  Edyrn?  have  you  seen  how  nobly  changed? 
This  work  of  his  is  great  and  wonderful. 
His  very  face  with  change  of  heart  is  changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents: 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right 
Full  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  aft-esb. 
Edyrn  has  done  it,  weeding  all  his  heart 
As  I  will  weed  this  land  before  I  go. 
I,  therefore,  made  him  of  our  Table  Round, 
Not  rashly,  but  have  proved  hlni  every  way 
One  of  our  noblest,  our  most  valorous, 
danest  and  most  obedient :  and  indeed 
This  work  of  Edyrn  wrought  upon  himself 
After  a  life  of  violence,  seems  to  me 
A  thousand-fold  more  great  and  wonderful 
Than  if  some  knight  of  mine,  risking  his  life. 
My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  him. 
Should  make  an  onslaught  single  on  a  realm 
Of  robbers,  tho'  he  slew  them  one  by  one, 
And  were  himself  nigh  wounded  to  the  death." 

So  spake  the  King ;  low  bow'd  the  Prince,  and  felt 
His  work  was  neither  great  nor  wonderful. 
And  past  to  Enid's  tent;  and  thither  came 
The  King's  own  lee-ih  to  look  Into  his  hart; 


And  Enid  tended  on  him  there ;  and  there 
Her  constant  motion  round  him,  and  the  breath 
Of  her  sweet  tendance  hovering  over  him, 
Fill'd  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love, 
As  the  south-west  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Pills  all  the  sacred  Dee.    So  past  the  days. 

But  while  Geraint  lay  healing  of  his  hurt. 
The  blameless  King  went  forth  and  cast  his  eyes 
On  whom  his  father  Uther  left  in  charge 
Long  since,  to  guard  the  justice  of  the  King: 
He  look'd  and  fou^d  them  wanting :  and  as  now 
Men  weed  the  white  horse  on  the  Berkshire  hills 
To  keep  him  bright  and  clean  as  heretofore, 
He  rooted  out  the  slothful  olflcer 
Or  guilty,  which  for  bribe  had  wink'd  at  wrong. 
And  in  their  chairs  set  up  a  stronger  race 
With  hearts  and  hands,  and  sent  a  thousand  men 
To  till  the  wastes,  and  moving  everywhere 
Clear*d  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law. 
And  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed  the  laud. 

Then,  when  Geraint  was  whole  again,  they  past 
With  Arthur  to  Caerleon  npon  Usk. 
There  the  great  Queen  once  more  embraced  her  friend. 
And  clothed  her  in  apparel  like  the  day. 
And  tho'  (jeruint  could  never  take  again 
That  comfort  from  their  converse  which  he  took 
Before  the  Queen's  fair  name  was  breathed  upon. 
He  rested  well  content  that  all  was  well. 
Thence  after  tarrying  for  a  space  they  rode. 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them  to  the  shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own  laud, 
^nd  there  he  kept  the  justice  of  the  King 
80  vigorously  yet  mildly,  that  all  hearts 
Applauded,  and  the  spiteful  whit^per  died: 
And  being  ever  foremost  iu  the  chase. 
And  victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament. 
They  call'd  him  the  great  Prince  and  man  of  men. 
But  Enid,  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  cM 
Enid  the  Fair,  a  grateful  people  named 
Enid  the  Good;  and  in  their  halls  arose 
The  cry  of  children,  Enlds  and  Geralnts 
Of  times  to  be;  nor  did  he  doubt  her  more 
But  re!«ted  in  her  fealty,  till  he  crown'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea 
In  battle,  fighting  for  the  blameless  King. 


VIVIEN. 

A  STOXM  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still. 
And  In  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande, 
Before  an  oak,  so  hollow  huge  and  old 
It  look'd  a  tower  of  ruin'd  masonworlc. 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay. 

The  wily  Vivien  stole  from  Arthur's  court: 
She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in  thought 
Their  lavish  comment  when  her  name  was  named. 
For  once,  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone, 
Vext  at  a  rumor  rife  about  the  Queen, 
Had  met  her,  Vivien,  being  greeted  fair. 
Would  fain  have  wrought  upon  his  cloudy  mood 
With  reverent  eyes  mock-loyal,  shaken  voice. 
And  flntter'd  adoration,  and  at  last 
With  dark  sweet  hints  of  some  who  prized  him  mor« 
Than  who  should  prize  him  most;  at  which  the  Kiiig 
Had  gazed  upon  her  blankly  and  gone  by : 
But  one  had  watch'd,  and  had  not  held  his  peace : 
It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 
That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blameless  King. 
And  after  that,  she  set  herself  to  gain 
Him,  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those  times, 
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Merlin,  who  know  the  nin|{«  of  all  their  art«, 
Uad  balil  the  KIiik  bii  haveue,  ahipa,  and  halls, 
Was  aUo  Bard,  and  knew  the  starry  beaveiii; 
The  people  called  him  WItard:  whom  at  fln>t 
Mhe  play'd  about  with  alight  and  sprightly  talk. 
And  vivid  smiles,  and  fuiutly-venoni'd  poiota 
Of  Hiander,  glaoclug  hero  and  gratlog  there; 
And  yielding  to  his  kindlier  moods,  the  Seer 
Wontd  watch  her  at  hrr  |)otiilnuce,  and  play, 
Ev'u  when  they  »eem'd  nnlovnble,  and  laugh 
As  those  that  watch  a  kitten :  thus  he  grew 
Tolerant  of  whut  he  hnlf  iii«diiln'(l,  nnd  she, 
PercelTing  that  she  was  but  half  disdain'd. 
Began  to  break  her  sports  with  grarer  flta, 
Tarn  red  or  pale,  would  often  when  they  met 
Sigh  (\illy,  or  all-«ilent  gaxo  upon  him 
With  such  a  flxt  d^otion,  that  the  uld  man, 
Tbo'  duubthil,  felt  the  flattery,  aud  at  times 
Would  flatter  hii)  owu  wieh  iu  age  for  love, 
And  hair  believe  her  true,  for  thus  at  times 
He  waver'd ;  but  that  other  clung  to  htm, 
Pixt  In  her  will,  and  so  the  seasons  went. 
Then  M\  upou  bim  a  great  melancholy; 
Aud  leaving  Arthur's  court  he  gain'd  the  beach ; 
There  found  a  little  boat,  and  stept  into  it ; 
And  Vivien  follow'd,  but  he  mark'd  her  not. 
She  took  the  helm  and  he  the  suil ;  the  boat 
Drave  with  a  sudden  wind  across  the  dee|>8, 
And  touching  Breton  sands  they  dlsembark'd. 
And  then  she  follow'd  Merlin  all  the  way, 
Bv'n  to  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliaude. 
For  Merlin  once  bad  told  her  of  a  charm, 
The  which  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms, 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem'd  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower, 
From  which  was  no  escape  forevermore; 
Aud  none  could  And  that  man  forevermore, 
Nor  could  he  see  but  him  who  wrought  the  charm 
Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  ns  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 
And  Vivien  ever  sought  to  work  the  charm 
Upon  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  Time, 
As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  great 
According  to  his  greatness  whom  she  quench'd. 

There  lay  sbe  all  her  length  and  kiss'd  his  feet, 
As  if  in  deepest  reverence  and  in  love. 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair ;  a  robQ 
Of  samite  without  price,  that  more  expreet     . 
Than  hid  her,  clung  about  ber  lissome  limbs, 
In  color  like  the  eatin-sbining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March : 
And  while  she  kisB'd  them,  crying,  "Trample  me, 
Dear  feet,  that  I  have  follow'd  thro'  the  world. 
And  I  will  pay  yon  worship;  tread  roe  down 
And  I  will  kiss  you  for  it;"  be  was  mute: 
So  dark  a  forethought  roll'd  about  his  brain, 
As  on  a' dull  day  in  an  Ocean  cave 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round  bis  long  sea-hall 
In  silence:  wherefore,  when  she  lifted  up 
A  fiice  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  said, 
"O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me?"  and  again, 
"  O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me  ?"  and  once  more, 
"Great  Master,  do  you  love  mef"  he  was  mute. 
And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  bis  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat, 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet   . 
Together,  curved  an  arm.about  bis  neck, 
Clung  like  a  snake ;  and  letting  her  left  hand 
Droop  from  bis  mighty  shoulder  as  a  leaf. 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes:  then  he  spoke  and  said. 
Not  looking  at  her,  "Who  are  wise  in  love 
Love  most,  say  least,"  and  Vivien  answer'd  quick, 
"  I  saw  the  little  elf-god  eyeless  once 
In  Arthur's  arras  hall  at  Camelot: 


Bat  neither  eye*  nor  tongue,— O  staptd  child  I 

Yet  you  are  wise  who  say  It;  let  me  think 

Silence  Is  wisdom :  I  am  silent  then 

And  ask  no  kiss ;"  then  adding  all  at  once, 

"And  lo,  I  clothe  myrelf  with  wisdom,"  dnw 

The  vast  aud  shaggy  mantle  of  his  beard 

AcrdM  her  neck  and  boeom  to  ber  kuM, 

And  caii'd  herself  a  gilded  summer  fly 

Canght  in  a  great  old  tyrant  spider'n  wA>, 

Who  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  wild  wood 

Without  one  word.    So  Vivien  call'd  heraell^ 

But  mther  seem'd  a  lovely  balefUl  star 

VoiI'd  in  gray  vapor ;  till  he  sadly  smiled : 

"To  what  request  for  what  strange  btMin,"  he  said, 

"Are  these  your  pretty  tricks  and  f<K>leries, 

0  Vivien,  the  preamble?  yet  my  thnnka. 
For  these  have  broken  up  my  melancholy." 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  saucily, 

"What,  O  my  Master,  have  you  found  yonr  voicer 

1  bid  the  stranger  welcome.    Thanks  at  last  i 
But  yesterday  you  never  open'd  lip, 
Except  Indeed  to  drink:  no  cup  had  we: 

In  mine  own  lady  palms  I  cuH'd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  trickling  dropwise  fk'om  the  cleft. 
And  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  my  hands 
And  ofl'er'd  you  it  kneeling:  then  you  drank 
And  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  me  one  poor  word ; 

0  no  more  thanks  than  might  a  goat  have  given 
With  no  more  sign  of  reverence  than  a  beard. 
And  when  we  halted  at  that  other  well. 

And  I  was  faint  to  swooning,  and  you  lay 
Foot-gilt  with  all  the  blossom-duKt  of  those 
Deep  meadows  we  had  traversed,  did  you  know 
That  Vivien  bathed  your  feet  before  her  own  f 
And  yet  no  thanks:  aud  all  thro'  thiH  wild  wood 
And  all  this  morning  when  I  fondled  you: 
Boon,  yes,  there  was  a  boon,  one  not  so  strange— 
How  had  I  wrong'd  yon  f  surely  yoa  are  wise. 
But  such  a  silence  is  more  wise  than  kind." 

And  Merlin  lock'd  his  hand  in  hers  and  said: 
"O  did  you  never  lie  upon  the  shore, 
And  watch  the  curl'd  white  of  the  coming  wave 
Oiass'd  in  the  slippery  sand  before  it  breaks? 
Ev'n  such  a  wave,  but  not  so  pleasurable. 
Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  presageful  mood, 
Had  I  for  three  days  seen,  ready  to  falL 
And  then  I  rose  and  fled  from  Arthur's  court 
To  break  the  mood.    Yon  follow'd  me  nnask'd ; 
And  when  I  look'd,  and  saw  you  following  still, 
My  mind  involved  yourself  the  nearest  thing 
In  that  mind-mist;  for  shall  I  tell  you  truth? 
You  seem'd  that  wave  about  to  break  upon  me 
And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the  world. 
My  use  and  name  and  fame.    Your  pardon,  child. 
Your  pretty  sports  have  brighten 'd  all  again. 
And  ask  your  boon,  for  boon  I  owe  you  thrico, 
Once  for  wrong  done  yon  by  confusion,  next 
For  thanks  it  seems  till  now  neglected,  last 
For  the."c  your  dainty  gambols:  wherefore  ask: 
Aud  take  this  boon  so  strange  and  not  so  strange.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  monmftally: 
"O  not  so  strange  aa  my  long  asking  it. 
Nor  yet  so  strange  as  you  yourself  are  strange. 
Nor  half  so  strange  as  that  dark  mood  of  yours. 

1  ever  fear'd  you  were  not  wholly  mine; 

And  see,  yourself  have  own'd  yon  did  me  wrong. 
The  people  call  you  prophet:  let  it  be: 
But  not  of  those  that  can  expound  themselvoa. 
Take  Vivien  for  expounder;  she  will  call 
That  three-days-long  presageful  gloom  of  yours 
No  presage,  bat  the  same  mistrnstful  mood 
That  makes  yon  seem  less  noble  than  yourself, 
Whenever  I  have  ask'd  this  very  boon. 
Now  ask'd  again ;  for  see  you  not,  dear  love. 
That  such  a  mood  as  that,  which  lately  gloom'd 
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Your  fancy  when  you  saw  me  following  yon, 

Mnst  make  me  fear  still  more  you  are  not  mine, 

MuHt  malje  me  yearn  still  more  to  prove  you  mine, 

And  make  me  wish  still  more  to  learn  this  charm 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 

As  proof  of  trust.    O  Merlin,  teach  It  me. 

The  charm  so  taught  will  charm  us  both  to  rest 

For,  grant  me  some  slight  power  upon  your  fate, 

I,  feeling  tWftt  you  felt  me  worthy  trust. 

Should  rest  and  let  you  rest,  knowing  you  mine, 

And  therefore  be  as  great  as  you  are  named, 

Not  muffled  round  with  selllsh  reticence. 

How  hard  you  look  and  how  denyingly ! 

O,  If  you  think  this  wickedness  in  me, 

That  1  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares, 

To  make  you  lose  your  use  and  name  and  fame. 

That  makes  me  most  Indignant ;  then  our  bond 

Had  best  be  loosed  forever:  but  think  or  not. 

By  Heaven  that  hears  I  tell  you  the  clean  truth. 

As  clean  as  blood  of  babes,  as  white  as  milk : 

0  Merlin,  may  this  earth,  if  ever  I, 

If  these  nnwitty  wandering  wits  of  mine, 
Ev'n  in  the  Jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream. 
Have  tript  on  such  conjectural  treachery — 
May  this  hnrd  earth  cleave  to  the  Nadir  hell 
Down,  down,  and  close  again,  and  nip  me  flat, 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress.    Yield  my  boon. 
Till  which  I  scarce  can  yield  you  all  I  am; 
And  grant  my  re-reiterated  wish. 
The  great  proof  of  your  love:  because  I  think. 
However  wise,  you  hardly  know  me  yet." 

And  Merlin  loosed  his  hand  from  hers  and  said ; 
"  I  never  was  less  wise,  however  wise, 
Too  curious  Vivien,  tho'  you  talk  of  trust. 
Than  when  I  told  you  flret  of  such  a  charm. 
Yea,  if  you  talk  of  trust  I  tell  you  this. 
Too  much  I  trusted,  when  I  told  you  that, 
And  stirr'd  this  vice  in  you  which  rnin'd  man 
Thro'  woman  the  first  hour;  for  howsoe'er 
In  children  a  great  curlousness  be  well. 
Who  have  to  learn  themselves  and  all  the  world. 
In  you,  that  are  no  child,  for  still  I  find 
Your  face  is  practised,  when  I  spell  the  llnea, 

1  call  it,— well,  I  will  not  call  it  vice: 

But  since  you  name  yourself  the  summer  fly, 
I  well  could  wish  a  cobweb  for  the  gnat, 
That  settles,  beaten  back,  and  beaten  buck 
Settles,  till  one  could  yield  for  wearinese: 
But  since  I  will  not  yield  to  give  yon  power 
Upon  my  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 
Why  will  you  never  ask  some  other  boon? 
Yea,  by  Qod's  rood,  I  trusted  you  too  much." 

And  Vivien,  like  the  tenderest-hearted  maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile. 
Made  answer,  either  eyelid  wet  with  tears. 
"Nay,  master,  be  not  wrathful  with  your  maid; 
Caress  her:  let  her  feel  herself  forgiven 
Who  feels  no  heart  to  ask  another  boon. 
1  think  yon  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyme 
Of  'trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.' 
I  heard  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  it  once, 
And  it  shall  answer  for  me.    Listen  to  it- 

'  In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  it  Love  be  ours. 
Faith  and  nnfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers: 
Unfaith  in  anght  is  want  of  faith  in  alL 

•It  Is  the  little  rift  within  the  kite. 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mate^ 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  alL 

•The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  late. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garner'd  fruit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 


'It  is  not  worth  the  keeping:  let  it  go; 
But  shall  it?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  alL' 

0  master,  do  you  love  my  tender  rhyme  t" 

i 

And  Merlin  look'd  and  half  believed  her  true. 
So  tender  was  her  voice,  so  fair  her  face. 
So  sweetly  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  her  tears 
Like  sunlight  on  a  plain  behind  a  shower : 
And  yet  he  answer'd  half  indignantly : 

•'Far  other  was  the  song  that  once  I  heard 
By  this  huge  oak,  sung  nearly  where  we  sit; 
For  here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  us. 
To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns. 
It  was  the  time  when  first  the  question  rose 
About  the  founding  of  a  Table  Round, 
That  was  to  be,  for  love  of  God  and  men 
And  noble  deeds,  the  flower  of  all  the  world. 
And  each  incited  each  to  noble  deeds. 
And  while  we  waited,  one,  the  youngest  of  us. 
We  could  not  keep  him  silent,  out  he  flahL'd, 
And  into  such  a  song,  such  fire  for  fame, 
Such  trumpet-blowings  in  it,  coming  down 
To  such  a  stem  and  iron-clashing  close. 
That  when  he  stopt  we  long'd  to  hurl  together, 
And  should  have  done  it;  but  the  beauteous  beast 
Scared  by  the  noise  upstarted  at  our  feet. 
And  like  a  silver  shadow  slipt  away 
Thro'  the  dim  land;  and  all  day  long  we  rode 
Thro'  the  dim  land  against  the  rushing  wind, 
That  glorious  roundel  echoing  in  our  ears. 
And  chased  the  flashes  of  his  golden  horns 
Until  they  vanish'd  by  the  fairy  well 
That  laughs  at  iron — as  our  warriors  did— 
Where  children  cast  their  pins  and  nails,  and  cry, 
"Laugh  little  well,"  but  touch  It  with  a  sword. 
It  bnztes  wildly  round  the  point;  and  there 
Wo  lost  him:  such  a  noble  song  was  that. 
But,  Vivien,  when  yon  sang  me  that  sweet  rhyme, 

1  felt  as  tho'  you  knew  this  cursed  charm. 
Were  proving  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 

And  felt  them  slowly  ebbing,  name  and  fame." 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  mournfully: 
"O  mine  have  ebb'd  away  forevermore. 
And  all  thro'  following  yon  to  this  wild  wood, 
Becaiae  I  saw  you  sad,  to  comfort  you. 
Lo  now,  what  hearts  have  men  !  they  never  mount 
As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood. 
And  tonching  fame,  howe'er  you  scorn  my  song 
Take  one  verse  more— the  lady  speaks  it^-thts: 

'My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  Is  closeller  mine. 
For  fame,  could  fame  be  mine,  that  fame  were  thine, 
And  shame,  could  shame  be  thine,  that  shame  were 

mine. 
So  trust  me  not  at  all  or  ali  in  all.' 

"  Says  she  not  well  t  and  there  is  more— this  rhyme 
Is  like  the  fair  pearl  necklace  of  the  Queen, 
That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  spilt ; 
Some  lost,  some  stolen,  some  as  relics  kept. 
But  nevermore  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each  other 
On  her  white  neck — so  is  it  with  this  rhyme; 
It  lives  dispersedly  in  maay  hands, 
And  every  minstrel  sings  it  differently; 
Yet  is  there  one  true  line,  the  pearl  of  pearls; 
'Man  dreams  of  Fame  while  woman  wakes  to  love 
True :  Love,  tho'  Love  were  of  the  grossest,  carves 
A  portion  from  the  solid  present,  eats 
And  uses,  careless  of  the  rest ;  but  Fame, 
The  Fame  that  follows  death  is  nothing  to  ns ; 
And  what  is  Fame  in  life  but  half-disfame. 
And  couuterchauged  with  darkness  t  you  yourstJf 
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Know  well  that  Knvy  cftlU  yon  Devil'H  ton, 
And  since  yon  Mem  the  MMter  of  all  Art, 
They  (kin  would  make  yoa  Master  of  all  Vice." 

And  Merlin  lock'd  his  hand  in  hera  and  fald, 
"  I  <>iic«  wiw  looktiit;  for  a  mn);lc  weed. 
And  found  a  fair  yoiin;;  iM]uirc  who  aat  alone, 
Had  riirrod  hlni»cir  a  kulKhlly  Dlileld  of  wood, 
And  then  wiu  paintin);  on  it  fanried  anna, 
Asun>,  an  Ka);lc  riHin);,  or,  the  Sun 
In  dexter  chief;  the  ktoII  •  I  follow  (hme.* 
And  apeakini;  not,  but  lonnlnj;  over  hlra, 
I  took  hln  brush  and  blotted  out  the  bird. 
And  made  a  Oardencr  putting  in  a  praft, 
With  this  for  motto,  'Rather  uce  than  fame.' 
Ton  nhould  have  i»cen  him  bluoh  :  but  aflerwarda 
He  made  a  stalwart  knight.    O  Vivien, 
For  you,  methinks  yon  think  yon  love  me  well; 
For  me,  I  love  you  eomewhat :  rest :  and  Love 
Should  have  some  rc«t  and  pleaaore  in  himself, 
Not  ever  be  too  curioun  for  a  boon. 
Too  prurient  for  a  proof  against  the  grain 
Of  him  yon  say  you  love:  but  Fame  with  men. 
Being  but  ampler  means  to  serve  mankind. 
Should  have  ^niall  rest  or  pleasure  In  herself, 
But  work  as  vasital  to  the  larger  love, 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 
Use  gave  me  Fame  at  first,  and  Fame  again 
Increasing  gave  me  use.    Lo,  there  my  boon  I 
What  other?  for  men  sought  to  prove  me  vile, 
Becauce  I  wish'd  to  give  them  greater  minds; 
And  then  did  Envy  call  me  Devil's  sou; 
The  sick  weak  beast  seeking  to  help  herself 
By  striking  at  her  better,  miss'd,  nnd  bronRht 
Her  own  claw  back,  and  wounded  her  own  heart 
Sweet  were  the  days  when  I  was  all  unknown. 
Bat  when  my  name  was  lifted  up,  the  storm 
Broke  on  tlie  nionnfaln  and  I  cared  not  for  it 
Right  well  know  I  that  Fame  is  half-digfamc, 
Yet  needs  must  work  my  work.    That  other  fkme. 
To  one  at  least,  who  hath  not  children,  vague. 
The  cackle  of  the  unborn  about  the  grave, 
I  cared  not  for  It:  a  single  misty  star, 
Which  Is  the  second  in  a  line  of  stars 
That  seem  a  sword  beneath  a  belt  of  three, 
I  never  gazed  upon  it  but  I  dreamt 
Of  some  vast  charm  concluded  in  that  star 
To  make  fame  nothing.    Wherefore,  if  I  fear. 
Giving  you  power  upon  me  thro'  this  charm, 
That  you  might  play  me  falsely,  having  power, 
However  well  yon  think  yon  love  me  now 
<As  sons  of  kings  loving  in  pupilage 
Have  tura'd  to  tyrants  when  they  came  to  power) 
I  rather  dread  the  loss  of  nse  than  fame; 
If  you — and  not  so  much  from  wickedness. 
As  some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 
Of  overstraln'd  affection,  it  may  be. 
To  keep  jne  all  to  yimr  own  self,  or  else 
A  sndden  spnrt  of  woman's  jealousy. 
Should  try  this  charm  on  whom  you  aay  you  love." 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  as  in  wrath  : 
"  Have  I  not  sworn  T    I  am  not  trusted.    Good  I 
Wei!,  hide  It,  hide  it:  I  shall  And  it  out; 
And  being  found  take  heed  of  Vivien. 
A  woman  and  not  trusted,  doubtless  I 
Might  feel  some  sudden  turn  of  anger  bom 
Ot  your  micfaith ;  and  your  fine  epithet 
Is  accurate  too,  for  this  full  love  of  mine 
Without  the  full  heart  back  may  merit  well 
Four  term  of  overstraln'd.    So  used  as  I, 
My  daily  wonder  is,  I  love  at  all. 
And  as  to  woman's  Jealousy,  O  why  not? 

0  to  whrt  end.  except  a  Jealous  one. 
And  one  to  make  me  Jealous  If  I  love, 
Waj  this  ""air  cLarm  invented  by  youiselff 

1  well  believe  that  all  about  this  world 
Ton  cage  a  boxom  captive  here  and  there. 


CloMd  In  the  fbar  walls  of  a  hollow  towtr 
Prom  which  !•  no  Mcape  forevermore." 

Then  the  great  Master  merrily  answer'd  her; 
"Full  many  a  love  In  loving  youth  was  mine, 
I  needed  then  no  charm  to  keep  them  mine 
But  youth  and  love ;  and  that  tuW  heart  of  your* 
Whereof  you  prattle,  may  now  af-  nine; 

So  live  nucharm'd.    For  those  >\  i  ;  i  first. 

The  wrlat  is  parted  from  Uie  han.!  nd. 

The  feet  nnmorilMcd  fmm  their  auklc-bones 
Who  paced  It,  ages  back:  but  will  you  hear 
The  legend  aa  in  guerdon  for  your  rhyme  t 

"There  lived  a  King  in  the  most  Eastern  Stat, 
Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchor'd  in  his  port. 
Whose  bark  had  plunder'd  twenty  naroeleas  islet; 
And  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn, 
He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
All  flghtiug  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 
And  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them  all. 
He  lightly  scatter'd  theirs  and  brought  her  off. 
With  loss  of  half  his  people  arrow-slain ; 
A  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderful. 
They  said  a  light  came  from  her  when  she  moved 
And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her  up, 
The  King  impaled  him  for  his  piracy; 
Then  made  her  Queen:  but  those  isle-nurtur'd  eyes 
Waged  such  unwilling  tho'  successful  war 
On  all  the  youth,  they  sicken'd ;  councils  thinn'd. 
And  armies  waned,  for  magnet-like  she  drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighters'  hearts  i 
And  beasts  themselves  would  worship;  camels  knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountain  back 
That  carried  kings  in  castles,  bow'd  black  knees 
Of  homage,  ringing  with  their  serpent  hands, 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells. 
What  wonder,  being  Jealous,  that  he  sent 
His  horps  of  proclamation  out  thro'  all 
The  hundred  undcr-kingdoms  that  he  sway'd 
To  find  a  wizard  who  might  teach  the  King 
Some  charm,  which  being  wrought  upon  the  Queen 
Might  keep  her  all  his  own :  to  such  a  one 
He  promised  more  than  ever  king  has  given, 
A  league  of  mountain  full  of  golden  mines, 
A  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast 
A  palace  and  a  princess,  all  for  him : 
But  on  all  those  who  tried  and  fall'd,  the  King 
Pronounced  a  dismal  sentence,  meaning  by  it 
To  keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  back. 
Or  like  a  king,  not  to  be  trifled  with— 
Their  heads  should  moulder  on  the  city  gates. 
And  many  tried  and  fail'd,  because  the  charm 
Of  nature  in  her  overbore  their  own : 
And  many  a  wizard  brow  bleach 'd  on  the  walls: 
And  many  weeks  a  troop  of  carrion  crows 
Hung  like  a  cloud  above  the  gateway  towers." 

And  Vivien,  breaking  in  upon  him,  said: 
"I  sit  and  gather  honey;  yet  methinks, 
Tour  tongue  has  trlpt  a  little:  ask  yourself. 
The  lady  never  made  untm'lling  war 
With  those  fine  eyes :  she  had  her  pleasure  in  it, 
And  made  her  good  mnn  Jealous  with  good  cause. 
And  lived  there  neither  dame  nor  damsel  then 
Wroth  at  a  lover's  loss?  were  all  as  tame, 
I  mean,  as  noble,  as  their  Queen  waa  fair? 
Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes. 
Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink. 
Or  make  her  paler  with  a  poison'd  rose? 
Well,  those  were  not  our  days;  but  did  they  find 
A  wizard  ?    Tell  me,  was  he  like  to  thee  T" 

She  ceased,  and  made  her  lithe  arm  round  hia  neck 
Tighten,  tnd  then  drew  back,  and  let  her  eyea 
Speak  for  her,  glowing  on  him,  like  a  bride's 
On  her  new  lord,  her  own,  the  first  of  men. 
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'  And  pnthlnj;  hi*  hlnrk  rrtifl  anionf  Ui«m  ftll, 
H«  llfthtly  K»lUr'd  Ibtin  wid  brooKht  b«r  off. 
With  lou  of  hftlf  bU  p«opU  arrow-ftUjD." 


He  answer'd  lanshing,  "Nay,  not  like  to  me. 
At  last  they  foand — his  foragere  for  charms — 
A  little  glassy-headed  hairless  man, 
Who  lived  aloue  In  a  great  wild  on  grass; 
Read  but  one  book,  and  ever  reading  grew 
So  grated  down  and  filed  away  with  thought. 
So  lean  his  eyes  were  monstrous;  while  the  skin 
Clang  but  to  crate  and  basket,  ribs  and  spine. 
And  since  he  kept  his  mind  on  one  sole  aim, 
Nor  ever  touch'd  fierce  wine,  nor  tasted  flesh. 
Nor  own'd  a  sensual  wish,  to  him  the  wall 
That  sunders  ghosts  and  shadow-casting  men 
Became  a  crystal,  and  he  saw  them  thro'  it. 
And  heard  their  voices  talk  behind  the  wall, 
And  learnt  their  elemental  secrets,  powers 
And  forces ;  often  o'er  the  sun's  bright  eye 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud. 
And  lash'd  it  at  the  base  with  slanting  storm; 
Or  in  the  noon  of  mist  and  driving  rain. 
When  the  lake  whiten'd  and  the  pine-wood  roar'd, 
And  the  cairn'd  mooutaln  was  a  shadow,  sunn'd 


The  world  to  peace  again:  here  was  the  man. 
And  so  by  force  they  dragg'd  him  to  the  King. 
And  then  he  taught  the  King  to  charm  the  Queen 
In  such  wif»e,  that  no  man  could  see  her  more. 
Nor  saw  she  save  the  King,  who  wrought  the  charm, 
Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  all  use  of  life :  but  when  the  King 
Made  proffer  of  the  league  of  golden  mines. 
The  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
The  palace  and  the  princess,  that  old  man 
Went  back  to  bis  old  wild,  and  lived  on  grass. 
And  vanish'd,  and  his  book  came  down  to  me." 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  sancily: 
"Yon  have  the  book:  the  charm  is  written  in  it- 
Good :  take  my  counsel :  let  me  know  it  at  once : 
For  keep  it  like  a  puzzle  chest  in  chest. 
With  each  chest  lock'd  and  padlock'd  thirty-fold, 
And  whelm  all  this  beneath  as  vast  a  mound 
As  after  furious  battle  turffe  the  slain 
On  some  wild  down  above  the  windy  deep. 
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ti  moMnH 
the  cliarnt  i 


And  amillnfr  m  a  Mitatcr  '- 
That  Is  not  of  hi*  rcIkm)!,  ikh  auy  adioul 
Bat  thai  wbpro  blind  mid  inikrd  Iifonranco 
Delivrni  brawliuK  Jiidniueutis  uunshamod. 
On  all  Ihlugs  nil  di^y  long,  ha  aaaworod  her : 

"  Vou  read  the  book,  mjr  pretty  Vivien ! 
O  ay,  It  l«  but  iwriity  |);'.p.<8  loiii;, 
Hnt  every  pa^  haviu^  au  aniplc  marKO, 
All  every  inar};e  eiicloalnft  iii  the  midni 
A  oqaaro  uf  text  that  looks  h  little  biul. 
The  text  no  larger  Itaan  the  limbs  of  fleaa ; 
And  every  square  of  text  an  awful  charm. 
Writ  in  a  lan);naKC  (hat  baa  lung  gone  by. 
80  lonf;,  that  mountaiua  have  arisen  since 
With  cities  on  their  flanka— i/ou  read  the  book  I 
And  every  niar),'in  fcribbled,  cro»t  and  crHinm'd 
With  coinnieiit,  dvni<r8t  condunrnlion,  hard 
To  mind  and  eye;  but  the  luu^;  aleeplcHa  nights 
Uf  my  long  life  have  made  it  eany  to  me. 
And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  even  I ; 
And  none  can  read  the  comment  but  myself; 
And  in  the  comment  did  I  And  the  chnrra. 
(),  the  results  are  simple;  a  mere  child 
Might  use  it  to  the  harm  uf  any  one, 
.\.nd  never  could  undo  it:  a^k  no  more: 
For  tho'  you  should  not  prove  it  upon  mo, 
But  keep  that  oath  you  swore,  you  mi^hl,  |>errhnnce, 
Assay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Round, 
And  all  because  you  dream  they  babble  of  you." 

And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger,  said : 
"What  dare  the  ftjU-fed  liars  »ay  of  me? 
They  ride  abroad  redressing  hunian  wrongs ! 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn. 
Thry  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity ! 
Were  I  not  woman,  1  could  tell  a  tale. 
But  yon  are  man,  yon  well  can  understand 
The  shame  that  cannot  be  explain'd  for  shame. 
Not  one  of  all  the  drove  shpuld  tonch  me :  swine '." 

Then  answer'd  Merlin  careless  of  her  words, 
"Yon  breathe  but  accusation  vast  and  vague. 
Spleen-bom,  I  think,  and  proofless.    If  you  know, 
Set  up  the  charge  yon  know,  to  stand  or  fall !" 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  frowning  wrathfnlly: 
"O  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valence,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o'er  his  wife 
And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant  lands ; 
Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  tliree :  there  lay  the  reckling,  one 
Bat  one  hoar  old !    What  said  the  happy  sire? 
A  seven  months'  babe  had  been  a  truer  gift. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moons  confused  his  fatherhood !" 

Then  answer'd  Merlin:  "Nay,  I  know  the  tale. 
Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  outland  dame: 
Some  cause  had  kept  him  snnder'd  from  his  wife: 
One  child  they  had:  it  lived  with  her:  she  died: 
His  kinsman  travelling  on  his  own  affair 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home  the  child. 
He  brought,  not  found  it  therefore :  take  the  truth." 

"O  ay,"  said  Vivien,  "overtrne  a  tale. 
What  say  ye  then  to  sweet  Sir  Sagramore, 
That  ardent  man  ?  '  to  pluck  the  flower  in  season ;' 
80  sasrs  the  song,  '  I  trow  it  is  no  treason.' 
O  Master,  shall  we  call  him  overqnick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the  hoarf 

And  Merlin  answer'd:  "Overqulck  are  yon 
To  catch  a  lothly  plume  fall'n  from  the  wing 
Of  that  foal  bird  of  rapine  whose  whole  prey 


Is  man's  good  namei  he  never  wrong'd  his  bride. 
I  know  the  tale.    An  angry  gum  of  wind 
TuflT'd  ont  hl«  torch  among  the  myrlad-room'd 
And  many-corrldor'd  complexities 
Uf  Arthur's  palace:  then  he  found  a  door 
And  darklinK  felt  tho  sculptured  ornament 
That  wroHthen  rtmnd  It  made  It  seem  his  own  ; 
And  wearied  out  made  for  the  couch  and  alepl, 
A  aUlnleas  man  bei<ldc  a  stnlnleiia  maid : 
And  either  slept,  nor  knew  of  other  there; 
Till  the  high  dawn  piercing  tho  royal  rose 
In  Arthur's  casement  glimmcr'd  chastely  down. 
Blushing  upon  them  bluxliing,  and  at  once 
Ho  rose  without  a  word  and  parted  from  her: 
But  when  the  thing  was  blazed  about  the  court. 
The  brute  world  howling  forced  them  into  bond^ 
And  as  it  chanced  they  ore  happy,  being  pure." 

"  O  ay,"  said  Vivien,  "  that  were  likely  toa 
What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Percivale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wronght. 
The  saintly  yonth,  the  spotles*  lamb  of  Christ, 
Or  some  black  wether  of  St.  Satan's  fold. 
What,  In  the  precincts  of  the  chapel-yard, 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves, 
And  by  the  cold  Ilic  Jacete  of  the  dead !" 

And  Merlin  answer'd,  careless  of  her  charge: 
"  A  sober  man  is  Percivale  and  pure ; 
But  once  in  life  was  fluster'd  with  new  wine; 
Then  paced  for  coolness  In  the  chapcl-yard. 
Where  one  of  Satan's  shepherdesses  caught 
.\nd  meant  to  stamp  him  with  her  master's  mark; 
.\nd  that  he  sinn'd,  is  not  believable ; 
For,  look  upon  his  face !— but  if  he  sinn'd, 
The  sin  that  practice  bums  into  the  blood. 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings  remorse. 
Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be: 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king,  whose  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  all. 
But  fs  your  spleen  froth'd  out,  or  have  ye  more  t" 

And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  yet  in  wrath : 
"O  ay;  What  say  ye  to  Sir  Lancelot,  friend? 
Traitor  or  true?  that  commerce  with  the  Qnecn, 
I  ask  you,  is  it  clamor'd  by  the  child. 
Or  whisper'd  in  the  corner?  do  yon  know  it?" 

To  which  he  answer'd  sadly:  "Yea,  I  know  It 
Sir  Lancelot  went  ambassador,  at  first. 
To  fetch  her,  and  she  took  him  for  the  King ; 
So  fixt  her  fancy  on  him:  let  him  be, 
Bnt  have  you  no  one  word  of  loyal  praise 
For  Arthur,  blameless  King  and  stainless  man  ?" 

She  answer'd  with  a  low  and  chuckling  langh : 
"Him  ?"  is  he  man  at  all,  who  knows  and  winks? 
Sees  what  his  fair  bride  Is  and  does,  and  winks  ? 
By  which  the  good  king  means  to  blind  himself, 
And  blinds  himself  and  all  the  Table  Round 
To  all  the  foulness  that  they  work.    Myself 
Conld  call  him  (were  it  not  for  womanhood) 
The  pretty,  popular  name  such  manhood  earns, 
Conld  call  him  the  main  cause  of  all  their  crime; 
Yea,  were  he  not  crown'0  king,  coward,  and  fool.* 

Then  Merlin  to  bis  own  heart,  loathing,  said : 
"O  tme  and  tender!  O  my  liege  and  king! 
O  selfless  man  and  stainless  gentleman. 
Who  wouldst  against  thine  own  eye-witness  fain 
Hare  all  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure: 
How,  In  the  months  of  base  interpreters, 
From  over-fineness  not  intelligible 
To  things  with  every  sense  as  false  and  fool 
As  the  poached  filth  that  floods  tha  middle  street, 
Is  thy  white  blameleaaneaa  accounted  blame  r 
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But  Vivien  deeming  Merlin  overborne 
By  instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her  tongue 
Rage  like  a  Are  among  the  noblest  names, 
Polluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self, 
Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
Not  even  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad  clean. 

Her  words  bad  issue  other  than  she  will'd. 
He  dragg'd  his  eyebrow  bushes  down,  and  made 
A  snowy  penthouse  for  his  hollow  eyes. 
And  mutter'd  in  himself,  "Tell  her  the  charm! 
So,  if  she  had  it,  would  she  rail  on  me 
To  snare  the  next,  and  if  she  have  it  not. 
So  will  she  rail.    What  did  the  wanton  say? 
'Not  mount  as  high ;'  we  scarce  can  sink  as  low: 
For  men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and  earth. 
But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven  and  Hell. 
I  know  the  Table  Round,  my  friends  of  old  ; 
All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some  chaste. 
I  think  she  cloaks  the  wounds  of  loss  with  lies ; 
I  do  believe  she  tempted  them  and  fail'd, 
She  is  so  bitter:  for  One  plots  may  fail. 
The'  harlots  paint  their  talk  as  well  as  face 
With  colors  of  the  heart  that  are  not  theirs. 
I  will  not  let  her  know:  nine  tithes  of  times 
Face-flatterers  and  backbiters  are  the  same. 
And  they,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a  crime 
Arc  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves, 
Wanting  the  mental  rage ;  or  low  desire 
Not  to  feel  lowent  makes  them  level  all : 
Yea,  they  would  pare  the  mountain  to  the  plain, 
To  leave  an  equal  baseness;  and  in  this 
Are  harlots  like  the  crowd,  that  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note, 
Not  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so  small, 
Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight. 
And  judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of  clay, 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual  Are, 
And  touching  other  worlds.    I  am  weary  of  her." 

He  spoke  in  words  part  heard,  in  whispers  part, 
Half-suflTocated  in  the  hoary  fell 
And  mnny-winter'd  fleece  of  throat  and  chin. 
But  Vivien,  gathering  somewhat  of  his  mood. 
And  hearing  "harlot"  mutter'd  twice  or  thrice. 
Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and  stood 
Stifl"  as  a  viper  frozen :  loathsome  sight, 
How  from  the  rosy  lips  of  life  and  love, 
Flash'd  the  bare-grinning  skeleton  of  death  I 
White  was  her  cheek ;  sharp  breaths  of  anger  pnfTd 
Her  fairy  nostril  out;  her  hand  lialf-clench'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her  belt. 
And  feeling ;  had  she  found  a  dagger  there 
(For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate) 
She  would  have  stabb'd  him ;  but  she  found  it  not : 
His  eye  was  calm,  and  suddenly  she  took 
To  bitter  weeping  like  a  beaten  child, 
A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consolable. 
Then  her  false  voice  made  way  broken  with  sobs. 

"O  crueller  than  was  ever  told  in  tale, 
Or  sung  in  song '.  O  vainly  lavish'd  love ! 

0  cruel,  there  was  nothing  wild  or  strange, 
Or  seeming  shameful,  for  what  shame  in  love. 
So  love  be  true,  and  not  as  yours  is — nothing 
Pool  Vivien  had  not  done  to  win  his  trust 
Who  call'd  her  what  he  call'd  her — all  her  crime, 
All— all— the  wish  to  prove  him  wholly  hers." 

She  mused  a  little,  and  then  clapt  her  hands 
Together  with  a  wailing  shriek,  and  said: 
"  Stabb'd  through  the  heart's  afl'ections  to  the  heart ! 
Seeth'd  like  the  kid  in  its  own  mother's  milk! 
Kiil'd  with  a  word  worse  than  a  life  of  blows  I 

1  thought  that  he  was  gentle,  being  great: 

0  God,  that  I  had  loved  a  smaller  man  I 

1  should  have  found  in  him  a  greater  heart 


O,  I,  that  flattering  my  true  passion,  saw 

The  knights,  the  court,  the  king,  dark  in  your  light, 

Who  loved  to  make  men  darker  than  they  are. 

Because  of  that  high  pleasure  which  I  had 

To  seat  you  sole  upon  my  pedestal 

Of  worship — I  am  answer'd,  and  henceforth 

The  course  of  life  that  seem'd  so  flowery  to  me 

With  you  for  guide  and  master,  only  yon. 

Becomes  the  seaclifl'  pathway  broken  short, 

And  ending  in  a  ruin— nothing  left. 

But  into  some  low  cave  to  crawl,  and  there, 

If  the  wolf  spare  me,  weep  my  life  away, 

Kiil'd  with  unutterable  uukindliness." 

She  paused,  she  tnm'd  away,  she  hung  her  head. 
The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the  braid 
Slipt  and  uncoil'd  itself,  she  wept  afresh. 
And  the  dark  wood  grew  darker  toward  the  storm 
In  silence,  while  his  anger  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  his  wisdom  go 
For  ease  of  heart,  and  half  believed  her  true : 
Call'd  her  to  shelter  in  the  hollow  oak, 
"Come  from  the  storm,"  and  having  no  reply. 
Gazed  at  the  heaving  shoulder,  and  the  face 
Hand-h'.dden,  as  for  utmost  grief  or  thame ; 
Then  thrice  essay'd  by  teuderesl-touching  terms 
To  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind,  in  vain. 
At  last  she  let  herself  be  conquer'd  by  him. 
And  as  the  cageliug  newly  flown  returns. 
The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled  there. 
There  while  she  sat,  half-falling  from  his  kuecs. 
Half-nestled  at  his  heart,  and  since  he  saw 
The  slow  tear  creep  from  her  closed  eyelid  yet, 
Abont  her,  more  in  kindness  than  in  love, 
The  gentle  wizard  cast  a  shielding  arm. 
Bt:t  she  dislink'd  herself  at  once  and  rose. 
Her  arms  upon  her  breast  across,  and  stood 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wroug'd. 
Upright  and  flash'd  before  him:  then  she  said: 

"There  must  be  now  no  passages  of  Jove 
Betwixt  ns  twain  henceforward  evermore. 
Since,  if  I  be  what  I  am  grossly  call'd, 
What  should  be  granted  which  your  own  gross  heart 
Would  reckon  worth  the  taking?    I  will  go. 
In  truth,  but  one  thing  now— better  have  died 
Thrice  than  have  ask'd  it  once — could  make  me  stay- 
That  proof  of  trust — so  often  asked  in  vaiu ! 
How  jufltly,  after  that  vile  term  of  yours, 
I  And  with  grief!    I  might  believe  yon  then, 
Who  knows  T  once  more.    O,  what  was  once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  has  grown 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life. 
Farewell :  think  kindly  of  me,  for  I  fear 
My  fate  or  fault,  omitting  gayer  youth 
For  one  so  old,  must  be  to  love  you  still. 
But  ere  I  leave  yon  let  me  swear  once  more 
That  If  I  schemed  against  your  peace  in  this. 
May  yon  just  heaven,  that  darkens  o'er  me,  send 
One  flash,  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may  make 
My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie." 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of  heaven  a  bolt 
(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them)  struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round.    He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro'  the  gloom- 
But  Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard  her  oath, 
And  dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering  fork. 
And  deafen'd  with  the  stammering  cracks  and  claps 
That  follow'd,  flying  back  and  crying  out, 
"O  Merlin,  tho'  you  do  not  love  me  save, 
Yet  save  me !"  clung  to  him  aiid  hu^'g'd  hmi  close: 
And  call'd  him  dear  protector  )n  her  frighv. 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright. 
But  wrought  upon  his  mood  and  hngg'd  liim  close. 
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Tb*  pale  blood  of  Um  Wlurd  at  ber  tuuch 

Took  gayOT  oolora,  like  an  opal  wartn'd. 

Sbe  blamed  benwif  (br  telling  beanajr  Ulea: 

8be  sbouk  (him  foar,  nnd  for  her  ftiuU  she  wept 

Of  petulanrjr;  she  call'd  him  lord  aud  liege, 

Her  aeer,  her  bani,  her  silver  atar  of  eve, 

Her  Ood,  bcr  Merlin,  the  one  (MMlonate  lore 

Of  her  whole  life ;  and  erer  overhead 

Hellow'd  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 

Suapt  in  the  mahlng  of  the  river-ratn 

Above  them :  aud  In  rhnn);e  of  glare  nnd  gloom 

Her  eyes  aud  neck  );IUtrrlug  went  and  came; 

Till  now  the  atorm,  lu  burst  of  paralon  spent. 

Moaning  and  calling  oat  of  other  Iniuio, 

Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 

To  peace ;  and  what  should  not  have  boeu  had  been, 

For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn, 

Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  aud  slept. 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 
Aud  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  aud  fame. 

Then  OTing  "I  have  made  his  glory  mine," 
And  shrieking  out  "  O  fool !"  the  hnrlut  leapt 
AduwM  the  forc!<t,  and  the  tliickct  closed 
Uchlu(!  tier,  aud  the  fureiit  ecbu'd  "  fool." 


ELAINE. 

BuitKK  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  AHtolut, 
High  in  her  chamber  np  a  tower  to  the  east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which  first  she  placvd  where  morning'b  earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam ; 
Then  fearing  rust  or  sollure,  faiihion'd  for  it 
A  ca»e  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blozou'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  o%vn  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nesU 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day 
Leaving  her  household  and  good  father  cllmb'd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  her  door, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked  shield. 
Now  gncss'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms. 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  It, 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  bad  made  U]>on  It, 
Conjecturing  when  aud  where :  this  cut  is  fresh ; 
That  ten  years  back ;  this  dealt  him  at  Caerlyle ; 
That  at  Caerleon ;  this  at  Camelot : 
And  ah,  God's  mercy,  what  a  stroke  was  there ! 
And  here^  thrust  that  might  have  klll'd,  but  Ood 
Broke  the  strong  lance,  and  roll'd  his  enemy  down. 
And  saved  him :  so  she  lived  in  fanta<y. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good  shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  ev'n  his  naroef 
He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond  Jonsfs, 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that  name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was  the  prize. 

For  Arthur  when  none  knew  from  whence  he  came. 
Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king. 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  fonnd  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side: 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met 
And  fonght  together:  but  their  names  were  lost 
And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow. 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  abhorr'd: 


And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bonee  were  blethedt 

And  lirhen'd  into  color  with  the  cragai 

And  he  that  once  waK  1  '       '     '  on  a  crown 

Of  (ilnmondii,  one  In  f:  ir  aside. 

And  Arthur  rame,  an>l  ))>  the  psM 

All  in  a  misty  mcMinshiiits  uoHwurea 

Had  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton,  and  the  aknll 

Brake  fh>m  the  na|><>,  and  fhim  the  akall  the  crown 

Koll'd  Into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 

Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn : 

Aud  down  the  shingly  sraur  he  plunged,  and  cangtit, 

And  set  It  on  his  head,  and  In  his  heart 

Heard  mnrmurs,  "  Lo,  thou  likewise  shalt  be  king." 

Thereafter,  when  a  king,  he  had  the  gema 
Pluck'd  from  the  crown,  and  show'd  them  to  bU 

knights. 
Saying  "  These  Jewels,  whereupon  I  chanced 
Divinely,  are  the  kingdom's,  not  the  king'*— 
For  pnbllc  use :  henceforward  let  there  be. 
Once  every  year,  a  Joust  for  one  of  these: 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs  must  learn 
Which  Is  our  mightiest,  and  ourselves  shall  grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  Heathen,  who,  some  say,  shall  rule  the  land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder."    Thus  he  spoke: 
And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  bad  been,  and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  *.hc  diamond  of  the  year, 
With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Queen, 
When  all  were  won :  but  meaning  all  at  once 
To  snare  her  royal  fancy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  s|H)ken  word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the  last 
And  largest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  court 
Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which  now 
Is  this  world's  hugest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Bpakc  (for  she  had  been  sick)  to  Guinevere, 
"Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  you  cannot  move 
To  these  fa'r  Jousts  ?"    "  Yea,  lord,"  sbe  said,  "  yoo 

know  it." 
"  Then  will  you  miss,"  he  answer'd  "  the  great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  bis  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A  sight  you  love  to  look  on."    And  tbe  Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  languidly 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  the  King, 
lie  thinking  that  be  read  her  meaning  there, 
''Stay  with  me,  I  am  sick;  my  love  is  more 
Than  many  diamonds,"  yielded,  and  a  heart. 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen 
(However  much  he  yearu'd  to  make  complete 
The  tale  of  diamonds  for  his  destined  boon) 
Urged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and  say 
"Sir  King,  mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole. 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle:"  and  the  King 
Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  aud  went  bis  way. 
No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began: 

"  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  much  to  blame 
Wby  go  you  not  to  these  fair  Jousts?  the  knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the  crowd 
Will  murmur,  lo  the  shameless  ones,  who  take 
Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  king  is  gone  V 
Then  Lancelot,  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain : 
"  Are  you  so  wise  t  you  were  not  once  so  wise. 
My  Queen,  that  summer,  when  you  loved  me  first. 
Then  of  the  crowd  yon  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead. 
When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade  of  grassy 
And  every  voice  is  nothing.    As  to  knights. 
Them  surely  can  I  silence  with  all  ease. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd 
Of  all  men :  many  a  bard,  without  offence. 
Has  link'd  onr  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere, 
The  pearl  of  beauty :  and  our  knights  at  feast 
Have  pledged  ns  in  this  union,  while  the  King 
Wonld  listen  smiling.    How  thenf  Is  there  moret 
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Has  Arthur  spoken  aught?  or  would  yourself, 
Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir, 
Henceforth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord?" 

She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh. 
"  Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the  faultless  King, 
That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord- 
But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Sun  in  heaven? 
He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me. 
He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth, 
He  cares  not  for  me :  only  here  to-day 
There  gleam'd  a  vague  suspicion  in  his  eyes: 
Some  meddling  rogue  has  taraper'd  with  him — else 
liapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 
And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible. 
To  make  them  like  himself:  but,  friend,  to  me 
He  is  all  fault  who  bath  no  fault  at  all: 
For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth ; 
The  low  sun  makes  the  color  :  I  am  yours, 
Not  Arthur's,  as  you  know,  save  by  the  bond. 
And  therefore  hear  my  words :  go  to  the  Jousts : 
The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our  dream 
When  sweetest;  and  the  vermin  voices  here 
May  buzz  so  loud— we  scorn  them,  but  they  sting." 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  kuigbts, 
"  And  with  what  face,  after  my  pretext  made, 
Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 
Before  a  king  who  houors  his  own  word, 
As  If  It  were  his  God's  ?" 

"  Yea,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  A  moral  child  withont  the  craft  to  mle. 
Else  bad  he  not  lost  me:  but  listen  to  me, 
If  I  must  tlud  you  wit:  we  hear  it  said 
That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a  toncb 
But  knowing  you  are  Lancelot ;  your  great  name, 
This  conquers :  hide  it  therefore ;  go  unknown : 
Win  I  by  this  kiss  you  will:  and  our  true  king 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  O  my  knight, 
As  all  for  glory;  for  to  speak  him  tme, 
You  know  right  well,  how  meek  bo  e'er  be  seem, 
No  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes. 
He  loves  It  in  his  knights  more  than  himself: 
They  prove  to  him  his  work:  win  and  return." 

Then  got  Sir  Lancelot  suddenly  to  horse, 
Wroth  at  himself:  not  willing  to  be  known, 
He  left  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfare, 
Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  rarer  foot, 
And  there  among  the  solitary  downs. 
Full  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  bis  way ; 
Till  as  he  traced  a  faintly-shadow'd  track. 
That  all  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
Kan  to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  he  saw 
Fired  from  the  west,  far  on  a  hill,  the  towers. 
Thither  he  made  and  wound  the  gateway  horn. 
Then  came  an  old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled  man ; 
Who  let  him  into  lodging,  and  disarm'd. 
And  Lancelot  marvell'd  at  the  wordless  man : 
And  issuing  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 
With  two  strong  sons.  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  Lavaine, 
Moving  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court ; 
And  close  behind  them  stept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  his  daughter :  mother  of  the  house 
There  was  not :  some  light  jest  among  them  rose 
With  laughter  dying  down  as  the  great  knight 
Approach'd  them :  then  the  Lord  of  Astolat, 
"  Whence  comest  thou,  my  guest,  and  by  what  name 
Livest  between  the  lips  ?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  thee  chief  of  those, 
After  the  king,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  halls. 
Him  have  I  seen:  the  rest,  his  Table  Round, 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  unknown." 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  knights, 
"Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and  known, 
What  I  by  mere  mischance  have  brought,  my  shield. 
But  since  I  go  to  joust  as  one  unknown 


At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not. 
Hereafter  you  shall  know  me— and  the  shielQ— 
I  pray  you  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have. 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not  miue.'' 

Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat,  "  Here  is  Torre's : 
Hurt  in  his  first  lilt  was  my  son,  Sir  Torre. 
Aud,  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough. 
His  you  can  have."    Then  added  plain  Sir  Torre, 
"  Yea  since  I  cannot  use  it,  you  may  have  it." 
Here  laugh'd  the  father,  saying,  "  Fie,  Sir  Churl, 
Is  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight? 
Allow  him :  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  here. 
He  is  so  fiill  of  lusllhood,  he  will  ride 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an  hour 
And  set  it  in  this  damsel's  golden  hair. 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before." 

"  Nay,  father,  nay,  good  father,  shame  me  not 
Before  this  noble  kniglit,"  said  young  Lavaine, 
"For  nothing.    Surely  I  but  play'd  on  Torre: 
He  seem'd  so  sullen,  vext  be  could  not  go: 
A  jest,  no  more :  for,  knight,  the  maiden  dreamt 
That  some  one  put  this  diamond  In  her  hand. 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  somn  |>ool  or  stream. 
The  castlC'well,  belike:  and  then  I  said 
That  if  I  went  and  i/  I  fought  and  won  it 
(But  all  was  Jest  aud  Joke  among  ourr-elves) 
Then  must  she  keep  it  safelier.    All  was  Jest. 
But  father  give  me  leave,  an  if  he  will, 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight: 
Wiu  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win : 
Young  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best." 

"So  jroo  wiU  grace  me,"  answer'd  Lancelot, 
Smiling  a  moment,  "  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  mymXt, 
Then  were  I  glad  of  yon  as  guide  and  friend ; 
And  yon  shall  win  this  diamond— as  I  hear. 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond,- if  you  may. 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden  if  yon  will." 
"A  fair  large  diamond,"  added  plain  Sir  Torre, 
"Such  be  for  Queens  and  not  for  simple  maids." 
Then  she,  who  held  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost  about, 
FInsb'd  slightly  at  the  slight  disparagement 
Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking  at  her, 
Full  courtly,  yet  not  falsely,  thus  return'd: 
"If  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  fair. 
And  only  Queens  are  to  be  counted  so. 
Rash  were  my  Judgment  then,  who  deem  this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  Jewel  as  is  on  earth. 
Not  violating  the  bond  of  like  to  like." 

He  spoke  and  ceased:  the  lily  maid  Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look'd. 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world. 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it:  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest  man, 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  Hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
.Seam'd  with  an  ancient  swordcnt  on  the  cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom, 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the  conrt, 
Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  disdain 
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Hid  under  gnioe,  u  to  a  •mailer  time, 

Bnt  kindly  man  moTtng  among  hla  kind  t 

Whom  they  with  mcntM  and  vintage  of  their  beet 

And  talk  and  mInHirrI  tnrU>dy  entertaln'd. 

And  mncta  ttiejr  avk'd  of  court  and  Table  Koand, 

And  eTtr  well  and  readily  annwer'd  hv : 

But  Lancelot,  when  they  i;lanced  at  Gnlnerere, 

Suddenly  epeaktug  of  the  wordleea  man, 

Heard  ttom  the  Baron  that,  ten  years  before. 

The  heathen  caught  and  reft  htm  of  hla  toiij;ne. 

"He  learnt  and  wam'd  mc  of  their  rterce  deMlgn 

Againat  my  bouee,  and  him  they  riiu^'ht  and  mahn'd: 

Bnt  I  my  Bonn  and  little  dauf;bicr  fled 

Prom  bonds  or  death,  and  dwelt  anuint;  the  woods 

By  the  great  river  In  a  boatman's  htit. 

Doll  days  were  those,  till  oar  good  Arthnr  broke 

The  Pagao  yet  once  more  on  Badon  hilL" 

"O  there,  great  Lord,  doubtless,"  Lavalne  said,  rapt 
By  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of  youth 
Toward  greatness  lu  Its  elder,  "you  have  fought. 
O  tell  us;  for  we  live  apart,  you  know 
Of  Arthur's  y:lorious  wars."    And  Lancelot  spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  fkill,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  flght  which  all  day  long 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent  Qlem ; 
And  in  the  four  wild  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglati :  tbiit  on  Bassa ;  then  the  war 
That  thuuderd  in  and  out  the  gloomy  skirts 
Of  Ceiidon  the  forest ;  and  ai;ain 
By  castle  Gurniou  where  the  glorious  King 
Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
Carved  of  ouc  emerald,  centred  in  a  sun 
Of  silver  rays,  that  ligbten'd  as  he  breathed ; 
And  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  lord, 
When  the  strong  nelghings  of  the  wild  white  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 
And  up  in  Agned  Cathregonion  too. 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath  Treroit, 
Where  many  a  heathen  fell ;  "  and  on  the  mount 
Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round, 
And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him, 
And  break  them ;  and  I  saw  him,  after,  stand 
High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  f^om  spur  to  plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heiithcn  blood, 
And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cried, 
'  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken,'  for  the  King, 
However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  Jousts — 
For  if  his  own  kuight  cast  him  down,  he  laughs 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  he — 
Yet  In  this  heathen  war  the  Are  of  God 
Fills  him ;  I  never  saw  his  like ;  there  lives 
No  greater  leader." 

While  he  ntter'd  this. 
Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 
"Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord;"  and  when  he  fell 
From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry — 
Being  mirthful  he  but  in  a  stately  kind- 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living  smile 
Died  from  his  lips,  across  him  came  a  cloud 
Of  melancholy  severe,  from  which  again, 
Whenever  In  her  hovering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him  cheer. 
There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature:  and  she  thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for  her. 
And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her  lived. 
As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face^ 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest ;  so  the  face  before  her  lived. 
Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her  sleep. 
TOl  rathe  she  roae.  kalf-cheated  in  the  thought 


81m  iim4«  most  bid  fluwmU  to  sweet  Lavaina. 

PItM  ••  in  fear,  step  aflar  tt«|>,  abe  stole, 

Down  the  long  tuwar-atain,  hesiuting : 

Anon,  sh«  baard  Sir  L^Boalot  cry  In  the  court, 

"  This  shield,  my  fHend,  where  Is  it  r"  and  L«vaiD« 

Past  Inward,  aa  she  caaM  from  out  the  tower. 

There  to  his  prood  horse  Lancelot  lum'd,  and  smooth'd 

The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himselt 

Half-envious  of  the  flattering  band,  aba  drew 

Nearer  and  stood.    He  look'd,  and  mora  amaaad 

Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 

The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light. 

He  had  not  dreamed  she  was  ao  baanUAiL 

Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  fear, 

For  silent,  tho'  be  greeted  her,  she  stood 

Rapt  on  his  flue  aa  If  it  were  a  God's. 

Suddenly  flaahed  on  her  a  wild  desire. 

That  he  should  wear  her  favor  at  the  tilt 

She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 

"Fair  lord,  whose  name  I  know  not— noble  it  1% 

I  well  believe,  the  noblest— will  you  wflfcr 

My  favor  at  this  tourney?"    "Nay,"  said  he, 

"Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 

Favor  of  any  lady  lu  the  lists. 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  me,  know." 

"  Yea,  so,"  she  answer'd  ;  "  then  in  wearing  mine 

Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble  lord. 

That  those  who  know  should  kuow  you."    And  he 

turn'd 
Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  mind, 
And  found  it  true,  and  answer'd,  "Tnie,  my  child. 
Well,  I  will  wear  it:  fetch  it  out  to  me: 
What  is  it?"  and  she  told  him  "a  red  sleeve 
Broider'd   with  pearls,"  and  brought  it:    then   bo 

bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying,  "  I  never  yet  have  done  so  much 
For  any  maiden  living,"  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face,  and  flll'd  her  with  delight ; 
Bnt  left  her  all  the  paler,  when  Lavaine 
Returning  brought  the  yet  nnblazon'd  shield. 
His  brother's ;  which  he  gave  to  Lancelot, 
Who  parted  with  his  omtu  to  fair  Elaine ; 
"  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  my  shield 
In  keeping  till  I  come."    "  A  grace  to  me," 
She  answer'd,  "twice  to-day.    I  am  your  Squire." 
Whereat  Lavaine  said  laughing,  "  Lily  maid. 
For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  color  back : 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice  :  now  get  you  hence  to  bed :" 
So  kisB'd  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own  hand. 
And  thus  they  mov'd  away:  she  stoy'd  a  minute, 
Then  made  a  sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and  there — 
Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious  face 
Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss— 
Poused  in  the  frateway,  standing  by  the  shield 
In  silence,  while  she  watch'd  their  arms  far  oflT 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs. 
Then  to  her  tower  she  cllmb'd,  and  took  the  shield. 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 

Meanwhile  the  new  companions  past  away 
Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs, 
To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  lived  a  knight- 
Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 
A  hermit,  who  had  pray'd,  labor'd  and  pray'd 
And  ever  laboring  had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shorecl iff  cave. 
And  cells  and  chambers:  all  were  fair  and  dry, 
The  green  light  from  the  meadows  underneath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers, 
And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they  bode. 

Bnt  when  the  next  day  broke  from  nndergroand, 
And  shot  red  fire  and  stiadows  thro*  the  cave. 
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They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rode  away  : 
Then  Lancelot  saying,  "  Hear,  but  hold  my  name 
Hidden,  you  ride  with  Lancelot  of  the  Lake," 
Abash'd  Lavaiue,  whose  instant  reverence. 
Dearer  to  true  young  hearts  than  their  own  praise. 
But  left  him  leave  to  stammer,  "  Is  it  indeed  1" 
And  after  muttering  "the  great  Lancelot" 
At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  auswer'd,  "One, 
One  hiive  I  seen— that  other,  our  liege  lord. 
The  dread  Pendragou,  Britain's  king  of  kings, 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously, 
He  will  be  there — then  were  I  stricken  blind 
That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  seen." 

So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reach'd  the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  thro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  half  ronnd 
Lay  like  a  rainbow  fall'n  upon  the  grass, 
Until  they  found  the  clear-faced  King,  who  sat 
Robed  in  red  samite,  easily  to  be  known, 
Since  to  hi», crown  the  golden  dragon  clang, 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in  gold. 
And  from  the  carveu-work  behind  him  crept 
Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  make 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of  them 
Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innumerable 
Fled  ever  thro'  the  woodwork,  till  they  found 
The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  themselves, 
Yet  with  all  ease,  so  tender  was  the  work: 
And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o'er  bim  set, 
Blazed  the  last  diamond  of  the  nameless  king. 

Then  Lancelot  answer'd  yonng  Layaine  and  said, 
"Me  you  call  great:  mine  is  the  firmer  seat. 
The  truer  lance:  but  there  is  many  a  yoatb 
Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I  am 
And  overcome  it:  and  in  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great : 
There  is  the  man."    And  Lavaine  gaped  apon  him 
As  on  a  thing  miraculous,  and  anon 
The  trumpets  blew;  and  then  did  either  side, 
They  that  assailed,  and  they  that  held  the  lists, 
Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spar,  suddenly  move. 
Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock,  that  a  man  far-off  might  well  perceive. 
If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  tbnnder  of  arms. 
And  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  saw 
Which  were  the  weaker :  then  he  hurl'd  into  it 
Against  the  stronger:  little  need  to  speak 
Of  Lancelot  in  his  glory :  King,  duke,  earl. 
Count,  baron— whom  he  smote,  he  overthrew. 

But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin. 
Ranged  with  the  Table  Rouud  that  held  the  lists. 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger  knight 
Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "Lol 
What  is  hef    I  do  not  mean  the  force  alone, 
The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man — 
Is  it  not  Lancelot !"    "  When  has  Lancelot  worn 
Favor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists  ? 
Not  such  his  wont,  as  we,  that  know  him,  know." 
"  How  then  ?  who  then  ?"  a  fury  seized  on  them, 
A  fiery  family  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
They  couch'd  their  spears  and  prick'd  their  steeds 

and  thus. 
Their  plumes  driv'n  backward  by  the  wind  they  made 
lu  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wild  North-sea, 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smote  against  the  skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark, 
And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a  spear 


Prick'd  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the  head 
Pierced  thro'  his  side,  and  there  snapt,  and  remain'd 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  worshipfully ; 
He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the  earth. 
And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where  he  lay. 
He  up  the  side,  sweating  with  agony,  got. 
But  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet  endure, 
And  being  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest. 
His  party, — tho'  it  seemed  half-miracle 
To  those  he  fought  with— drave  his  kith  and  kin. 
And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists. 
Back  to  the  barrier ;  then  the  heralds  blew 
Proclaiming  his  the  prize,  who  wore  the  sleeve 
Of  scarlet,  and  the  pearls ;  and  all  the  knights 
His  party,  cried  "Advance,  and  take  your  prize 
The  diamond;"  but  he  answer'd,  "Diamond  me 
No  diamonds!  for  God's  love,  a  little  air! 
Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death ! 
Hence  will  I  and  I  charge  you,  follow  me  not." 

He  spoke,  and  vanieh'd  suddenly  from  the  field 
With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  grove. 
There  ft-om  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and  sat, 
Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine,  "  Draw  the  lance-hend  :•• 
"  Ah,  my  sweet  lord,  Sir  Lancelot,"  said  Lavaiue, 
"  I  dread  me,  if  I  draw  it,  you  will  die." 
But  he,  "  I  die  already  with  It :  draw- 
Draw"— and  Lavaine  drew,  and  that  other  gave 
A  marvellous  great  shriek  and  ghastly  groan. 
And  half  bis  blood  burst  forth,  and  down  he  sank 
Fur  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon'd  away. 
Then  came  the  hermit  oat  and  bare  him  in. 
There  stanch'd  bis  wound ;  and  there,  in  daily  doubt 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 
Hid  from  the  wide  world's  rumor  by  the  grove 
Of  poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling  showers. 
And  ever-tremulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 

But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the  lists. 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and  West, 
Lords  of  waste  marches,  kings  of  desolate  isles. 
Came  ronnd  their  great  Peudragon,  saying  to  him, 
"Lo,  Sire,  our  knight  thro'  wh'-m  we  won  the  day 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded,  and  hath  left  his  prize 
Uutaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death." 
"Heaven  binder,"  said  the  King,  "  that  such  an  one, 
So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  to-day- 
He  seem'd  to  me  another  Lancelot- 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  bim  Lancelot- 
He  mast  not  pass  nncared  for.    Gawain,  rise. 
My  nephew,  and  ride  forth  and  find  the  knight 
Wounded  and  wearied,  needs  must  he  be  near. 
I  charge  you  that  you  get  at  once  to  horse. 
And,  knights  and  kings,  there  breathes  not  one  of 

yon 
Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashly  given  : 
His  prowess  was  too  wondrous.    We  will  do  him 
No  customary  honor:  since  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize. 
Ourselves  will  send  it  after.    Wherefore  take 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return. 
And  bring  ns  what  be  is  and  how  he  fares, 
And  cease  not  from  your  quest,  until  you  find.** 

So  saying  ftrom  the  car\'en  flower  above. 
To  which  it  made  a  restless  heart,  he  took, 
And  gave,  the  diamond :  then  from  where  he  sat 
At  Arthur's  right,  with  smiling  face  arose, 
With  smiling  face  and  fro^vning  heart,  a  Prince 
In  the  mid  might  and  flonrish  of  his  May, 
Gawain,  sumamed  The  Courteous,  fair  and  strong. 
And  after  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  Geraint 
And  Lamorack,  a  good  knight,  but  therewithal 
Sir  Modred's  brother,  of  a  crafty  house. 
Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 
Wroth  that  the  king's  command  to  sally  forth 
In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him  leave 
The  banquet,  and  concourse  of  knights  and  lungs. 
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8u  all  in  wrath  be  got  to  bora*  and  want; 
Wblle  Artbur  to  tbe  banqnal,  dark  in  mood, 
Paat,  tblnktog,  "  la  it  Lancelot  who  baa  c«>me 
Deapite  tbe  wooad  be  spake  of,  all  for  Katu 
or  k'oiTi  <u>d  baa  added  wound  to  wound, 
And  ridd'n  away  to  dleT"    So  rvnr'd  tliv  King, 
And  after  two  daya'  tarriance  ihcre,  rt'tum'd. 
Tben  when  be  aaw  the  <^ue«n,  embradnK,  aak'd, 
"  Love,  are  you  yet  ao  aick  T"   "  Nay,  lord,"  abe  Mid. 
"  And  wbereJa  Lancelot  T"  Then  the  (^neen  amased, 
"  Waa  be  mft  with  yon  1  won  be  not  yonr  priie  1" 
•'  Nay,  but  one  like  him."    "  Why  that  like  waa  he." 
And  when  tbe  King  demanded  how  abe  knew. 
Said,  "  Lord,  no  sooner  had  you  parted  fhim  oa. 
Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a  common  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  his  apear  at  a  tonch, 
Bot  knowing  he  waa  Lancelot:  bla  great  name 
Conquer'd :  and  therefore  would  be  hide  bia  name 
From  all  men,  e'en  the  king,  and  to  thta  end 
Had  made  the  pretext  of  a  bludvrlug  wound, 
That  he  niiijht  JouHt  unknown  of  all,  and  learn 
If  his  old  prowesa  were  In  anght  dccay'd : 
And  added,  'Our  true  Artbur,  when  he  leama, 
Will  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
Of  parer  glory.' " 

Then  replied  the  King: 
"  Far  lovelier  in  onr  Lancelot  had  it  been, 
In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  tbe  truth. 
To  have  trusted  me  as  he  has  trusted  you. 
Surely  biM  kiug  and  most  familiar  frieud 
MiRht  well  have  kept  his  secret    True,  indeed, 
Albeit  1  know  my  knights  fantastical, 
So  flue  a  fear  in  our  large  Lancelot 
Must  needs  have  moved  my  laughter:  now  remains 
But  little  cause  fur  laughter:  hl8  own  kin- 
Ill  news,  my  t^ueeti,  fur  all  who  luvc  him,  these! 
Hia  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  »et  npoii  him ; 
So  that  be  went  sore  wounded  from  tlie  fleld : 
Yet  good  newa  too:  for  goodly  hopes  are  mine 
That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  lonely  heart. 
He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  scarlet,  broidered  with  great  pearls, 
Some  gentle  maiden's  gift." 

"Yea,  lord,"  she  said, 
"  Your  hojjes  are  mine,"  and  saying  that  she  choked. 
And  pharply  turn'd  about  to  hide  her  face. 
Moved  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  herself 
Down  on  tbe  great  King's  conch,  and  writhed  upon 

it. 
And  clencb'd  her  flngers  till  they  bit  the  palm, 
And  shriek'd  out  "traitor"  to  the  unheiirfng  wall, 
Then  flaab'd  into  wild  tears,  and  rose  again, 
And  moved  abont  her  palace,  proud  and  pale. 

Oawain  the  while  thro'  all  the  region  round 
Rode  with  hia  diamond,  wearied  of  the  qnest, 
Tonch'd  at  all  points,  except  the  poplar  grove. 
And  came  Bt  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astolat : 
Whom  glittering  in  enamell'd  arms  the  maid 
Glanced  at,  and  cried  "What  news  from  Camelot, 

lordr 
What  of  tbe  knight  with  the  red  sleeve?"     "He 

worn" 
"I  knew  it,"  she  said.    "But  parted  (Voro  the  Jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side,"  whereat  she  caught  her  breath. 
Thro'  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp  lance  go: 
Thereon  she  smote  her  band  :  welluigb  she  swoon'd: 
And  while  he  gazed  wonderingly  at  her,  came 
Tbe  lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  tbe  Prince 
Reported  who  he  was,  and  on  what  quest 
Sent,  that  he  bore  the  prize  and  could  not  And 
The  victor,  but  had  ridden  wildly  round 
To  seek  him,  and  was  wearied  of  tbe  search. 
To  whom  the  lord  of  Astolat,  "  Bide  with  us. 
And  ride  no  longer  wildly,  noble  Prince ! 
Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  be  left  a  shield ; 
This  will  he  send  or  come  fur:  furthermore 
Onr  son  is  with  him ;  ve  shall  bear  anon. 


NMda  moat  ws  bMr."   To  this  the  ooorteons  Prlnes 

Aooordsd  with  his  wontad  ooortwy, 

Courtesy  with  a  tonch  of  traitor  in  it. 

And  stay'd ;  and  cast  his  tyss  on  bir  Elslns  t 

Whmn  could  be  found  bos  daintier  r  then  her  shsp* 

From  Ibr^Mud  down  to  foot  perfect— again 

From  toot  to  torahead  exquisitely  turn'd: 

"Well— If  I  bide,  lo!  this  wild  flower  for  mal" 

And  oil  they  met  smong  the  garden  yews, 

And  there  be  set  himself  to  play  upon  her 

With  sallying  wit,  frtH<  fliuihoH  from  a  height 

Above  her,  graces  of  the  court,  and  songs, 

Slgh^  and  slow  smiles,  and  golden  eloqnenoa 

And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 

RebelI'd  against  it,  saying  to  him,  "  Prince, 

O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 

Why  ask  you  not  to  see  the  shield  be  left. 

Whence  you  might  learn  his  tumet    Why  slight 

your  King, 
And  lose  tlic  quest  he  sent  yon  on,  and  prove 
No  surer  than  our  fnlrou  yi'»tcrduy, 
Who  lost  the  hern  wo  slipt  him  at,  and  went 
To  all  tbe  winds?"  "Nay,  by  mine  bead,"  said  b«, 
"^  lose  it,  aa  we  lose  tbe  lark  in  heaven, 

0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes: 
But  an  you  will  it  let  me  sec  the  shield." 

And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Oawain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown'd  with  gold, 
Ramp  in  the  fleld,  he  smote  bis  thigh  and  mock'd; 
"  Right  wax  the  King !  onr  Lancelot !  that  true  man !" 
"And  right  was  I,"  she  auKWcr'd  merrily,  "I, 
Who  dream'd  my  knight  the  greatest  knight  of  all." 
"  And  if  /  dream'd,"  said  Oawain,  "  that  yon  love 
This  greatest  knight,  yonr  pardon  !  lo,  you  know  it  I 
Speak  therefore:  shall  I  waste  myself  in  vain?" 
Full  simple  was  her  answer:  "What  know  I? 
My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship, 
Anfl  I,  when  often  they  have  talked  of  love, 
Wlsli'd  it  bad  been  my  mother,  for  they  talk'd, 
Meseem'd,  of  what  they  knew  not ;  so  myself— 

1  know  nut  if  I  know  what  true  love  is. 
But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  him, 
Metbinks  there  is  none  other  I  can  love." 

"  Yea,  by  God's  death,"  said  he,  "  yon  love  him  well. 

But  would  not,  knew  you  what  all  others  know. 

And  whom  he  loves."    ".So  be  it,"  cried  Elaine, 

And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away: 

But  he  pursued  her  calling,  "Stay  a  little! 

One  golden  minute's  grace:  be  wore  your  sleeve: 

Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not  name? 

Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at  last? 

May  it  be  so?  why  then,  far  be  it  from  me 

To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves ! 

And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  full  well 

Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me  leave 

My  quest  with  ynu :  the  diamond  also :   here  ! 

For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it ; 

And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 

From  your  own  band  ;  and  whether  he  love  or  not, 

A  diamond  Is  a  diamond.    Fare  you  well 

A  thousand  times  !— a  thousand  times  farewell ! 

Yet,  if  be  love,  and  his  love  bold,  we  two 

May  meet  at  court  hereafter ;  there,  I  think. 

So  you  will  learn  the  courtesies  of  the  court. 

We  two  shall  know  each  other." 

Then  be  gave. 
And  slightly  kiss'd  tbe  hand  to  which  be  gave, 
Tbe  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  quest 
Leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he  went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away. 

Thence  to  the  court  be  past ;  there  told  tbe  King 
What  tbe  King  knew,  "Sir  Lancelot  is  the  knight" 
And  added,  "  Sire,  my  liege,  so  much  I  learnt ; 
Bnt  fali'd  to  And  him  tho'  I  rode  all  round 
The  region :  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid, 
Whose  sleeve  be  wore;  she  loves  him;  and  to  bci^ 
Deeming  onr  courtesy  is  the  truest  law. 
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I  gave  the  diamond :  she  will  render  it ; 

For  bj  mine  head  she  knows  his  hiding-place." 

The  seldom-frowning  King  frown'd,  and  replied, 
"Too  courteous  truly!  you  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  you  forget 
Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings." 

He  spake  and  parted.    Wroth  but  all  in  awe. 
For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a  word, 
Llnger'd  that  other,  staring  after  him : 
Then  shook  his  hair,  strode  ofl",  and  bnzz'd  abroad 
About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 
All  ears  were  prick'd  at  once,  all  tongues  were  loosed : 
"  The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lancelot, 
Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astolat." 
Some  read  the  King's  face,  some  the  Queen's,  and  all 
Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but  most 
Fredoom'd  her  as  unworthy.    One  old  dame 
Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the  sharp  news. 
She,  that  had  beard  the  noise  of  it  before, 
But  eorrowinK  Lancelot  should  have  stoop'd  bo  low, 
Marr'd  her  friend's  point  with  pale  tranquillity. 
So  ran  the  taie  like  fire  about  the  court. 
Fire  In  dry  stubble  a  nine  days'  wonder  flared: 
Till  ev'n  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or  thrice 
Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen, 
And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  Illy  maid 
Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen  who  sat 
With  lips  severely  placid  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  unseen 
Crush  d  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 
Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meata  became 
Aa  wormwood,  and  she  hated  all  who  pledged. 

But  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat, 
Her  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 
The  one-day-?een  Sir  Lancelot  in  her  heart, 
Crept  to  her  lather,  while  he  mused  alone. 
Sat  on  bis  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face  and  said, 
"Father,  yon  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fault 
Ib  yours  who  let  roe  have  my  will,  and  now. 
Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me  lose  my  witsT" 
"Nay,"  said  he,  "surely."    "  Wherefore  let  me  hence," 
She  answer'd,  "and  find  out  our  dear  Lavalne." 
"Yon  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  Laralne: 
Bide,"  answer'd  he:  "we  needs  mnst  hear  anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other."    "  Ay,"  she  said, 
"  And  of  that  other,  for  I  needs  must  hence 
And  find  that  other,  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond  to  him, 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  Prince  who  left  the  quest  to  me. 
Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 
Death-pale,  fur  lack  of  gentle  maiden's  aid. 
The  gentler-born  the  maiden,  the  more  bonnd, 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  iu  sickness,  as  yon  know. 
When  these  have  worn  their  tokens:  let  me  hence 
I  pray  you."    Then  her  father  nodding  said, 
"Ay,  ay,  the  diamond:  wit  yon  well,  my  child. 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were  whole, 
Being  our  greatest :  yea,  and  yon  must  give  it— 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is  hnng  too  high 
For  any  mouth  to  gape  for  save  a  Queen's — 
Nay,  1  mean  nothing:  so  then,  get  you  gone, 
Being  so  very  wilful  you  mnst  go." 

Lightly,  her  suit  aliow'd,  she  slJpt  away. 
And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  ride. 
Her  father's  latest  word  hnmm'd  in  her  ear, 
"Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go," 
And  changed  itself  and  echoed  In  her  heart, 
•'Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die.'- 
But  she  was  happy  enough  and  shook  it  off^ 
As  we  shake  off  the  bee  that  buzzes  at  us : 
And  ui  her  heart  she  answerd  it  and  said. 


"WTiat  matter,  so  1  help  him  back  to  life?" 
Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Torre  for  guide 
Rode  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs 
To  Camelot,  and  before  the  city-gates 
Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 
Making  a  roan  horse  caper  and  curvet 
For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  flowers : 
Whom  when  she  saw,  "  Lavaine,"  she  cried,  "  Lavaine 
How  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot?"    He  amazed, 
"  Torre  and  Elaine  !  why  here  t    Sir  Lancelot  I 
How  know  you  my  lord's  name  is  Lancelot?" 
But  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  her  tale. 
Then  turn'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his  moods 
Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued  gate. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mystically. 
Past  np  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin, 
His  own  far  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Camelot; 
And  her  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove 
Led  to  the  caves:  there  first  she  saw  the  casque 
Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall :  her  scarlet  sleeve, 
Tho'  carved  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearls  away, 
Stream'd  from  it  still ;  and  iu  her  heart  she  laugh'd. 
Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his  helm. 
But  meant  once  mor«  perchance  to  tourney  in  it. 
And  when  they  gaiu'd  the  ceil  in  which  he  slept, 
His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 
Lay  naked  on  the  wolfskin,  and  a  dream 
Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  tliem  move. 
Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  unt>hom, 
Qaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 
Utter'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 
The  sound  not  wonted  In  a  place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll'd  his  eyes 
Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him,  saying, 
"Your  prise  the  diamond  sent  yon  by  the  King:" 
His  eyes  glisten'd:  she  fancied  "is  it  for  me?" 
And  when  the  maid  had  U)ld  him  all  the  tale 
Of  King  and  Prince,  the  diamond  sent,  tho  quest 
Assigu'd  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
Full  lowly  by  the  corners  of  his  bed. 
And  laid  the  diamond  In  his  open  band. 
Her  fkce  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 
That  does  the  task  assign  d,  he  kiss'd  her  fiace. 
At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 
"AlaB,"  he  said,  "your  ride  hsB  wearied  yon. 
Rest  must  you  have."    "No  rest  for  me,"  she  said; 
"Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest." 
What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?  his  large  black  eyes^ 
Yet  larger  thro'  hiB  leanness,  dwelt  upon  her, 
Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  biased  itself 
In  the  heart's  colors  on  her  simple  face : 
And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  perplext  in  mind. 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more : 
But  did  not  love  the  color;  woman's  love, 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turn'd 
Sighiug,  and  feigu'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro'  the  fields. 
And  past  beneath  the  wildly-sculptared  gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin; 
There  bode  the  night:  but  woke  with  dawn,  and  pasi 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 
Thence  to  the  cave:  so  day  by  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 
And  likewise  many  a  night:  and  Lancefot 
Wonid,  tho'  he  call'd  his  wonnd  a  little  hurt 
Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole,  at  times 
Brain-feverous  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 
Uncourteons,  even  he :  but  the  meek  maid 
Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse. 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child. 
And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first  faii. 
Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her ;  till  the  hermit,  skill'd  iu  ail 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time. 
Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his  life. 
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And  the  tick  mno  forgot  hor  ■imple  blush, 

Would  call  her  fHend  and  ■Uter,  sweet  Elalns, 

Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  r«'K'"<'t 

Her  partiii);  step,  aui  hcW  hor  tenderly, 

And  luvcd  her  with  all  luvo  exropt  the  love 

or  man  and  woman  when  they  luvo  their  best 

Cloeeat  and  tweeteat,  and  had  died  the  death 

In  any  kntithlly  fushlun  for  her  sukr. 

And  peradvciiitire  Imd  ho  soon  her  flpHt 

She  might  have  innde  this  and  that  other  world 

Another  world  for  tbo  sick  man:  but  now 

The  ahacklea  of  an  old  love  airalten'd  him, 

Ula  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 

And  fidth  nntkithnil  kept  him  Iklsely  true. 

Tet  the  great  knt^ht  In  his  mid-Blcknesa  made 
Full  many  a  noly  vow  and  pure  resolve. 
Tbeae,  aa  but  bom  oi  eickneas,  could  not  live : 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again, 
Full  often  the  sweet  Image  oi  oue  face. 
Making  a  treacherou»  quiet  In  his  heart, 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 
fieam'd  on  his  fancy,  spuko,  he  atiswcr'd  not. 
Or  short  and  co.'dly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what  this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her  sight. 
And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the  flclda 
Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 
She  murmur'd,  "Vain,  lu  vain:  it  cannot  bo. 
He  will  not  love  me:  how  thcuf  must  I  die?" 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes, 
W^ill  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Weariea  to  hear  It,  ao  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  "Must  I  die?" 
And  now  to  right  she  turn'd,  and  now  to  left, 
And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest  : 
And  "him  or  death"  she  mutter'd,  "death  or  him," 
Again  and  like  a  burthen,  "  him  or  death." 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hart  was  whole. 
To  Astalot  retnminj;  rode  the  three. 
There  mom  by  mora,  arraying  her  sweet  self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her  best, 
She  came  before  Sir  Lancelot,  for  she  thought 
"  If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes. 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  falL" 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of  him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers;  "and  do  not  shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true  heart; 
Such  i^cr^-ice  have  you  done  me,  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  Prince  and  Lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can." 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face, 
But  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to  speak. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her  wish, 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space. 
Till  be  should  leara  it ;  and  one  mora  it  chanced 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews. 
And  said,  "  Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish. 
Seeing  I  must  go  to-day:"  then  out  she  brake: 
"  Going  f  and  we  shall  never  see  yon  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word." 
"Speak:  that  I  live  to  hear,"  he  said,  "is  yours." 
Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke: 
"I  have  gone  mad.    I  love  you:  let  me  die." 
"Ah  sister,"  answer'd  Lancelot,  "what  is  this?'' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
"  Your  love,"  she  said,  "  yonr  love — to  be  your  wife." 
And  Lancelot  answer'd,  "  Had  I  choe'n  to  wed, 
I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Blaine : 
But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine."" 
"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  I  care  not  to  be  wife. 
But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  yonr  face. 
To  eerve  yon,  and  to  follow  yon  thro'  the  world." 
12 


And  Lanoalot  answer'd,  "  Nay,  the  world,  tba  world. 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  ntniiid  heart 
To  Interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  ciu  h  a  tougaa 
To  binre  its  own  Intrrprrtalion— nay, 
Full  ill  then  should  I  ()nit  your  brother's  lore, 
And  yonr  good  father's  kindneiw."    And  she  said, 
"  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  aeo  your  face- 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  daya  are  done." 
"Nay,  noble  maid,"  he  answer'd,  "ten  times  n»fT' 
This  Is  not  love :  but  love's  flrst  flash  In  yontb. 
Most  common :  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine  own  self* 
And  yon  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  aelf 
Hereafter,  when  yon  yield  your  flower  of  liflt 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  yonr  agei 
'And  then  will  I,  for  trae  you  are  and  aweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood, 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight  be  poor, 
Kndow  yon  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 
So  that  would  make  yon  happy;  ftirthermore, 
Ev'n  to  the  death,  aa  tho'  yon  were  my  blood. 
In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  yonr  sake. 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot." 

While  he  spok* 
She  neither  blush'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly-pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  replied, 
"Of  all  this  will  I  nothing;"  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her  tower. 

Then  8pake,'to  whom  thro'  thoee  black  walls  ol 
yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father,  "  Ay,  a  flash, 
I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  you,  fuir  Lord  Lancelot. 
I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion." 

Lancelot  said, 
"  That  ^vere  against  me ;  what  I  can  I  will :" 
And  there  that  day  remain'd,  and  toward  even 
Sent  for  his  shield:  full  meekly  rose  the  maid, 
Stript  ofl°  the  cose,  and  gave  the  naked  shield : 
Then,  Wlicn  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the  Btonev, 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and  look'd 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve  had  gone 
And  Lancelot  knew  the  little  clinking  sound : 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  his  hand, 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away. 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  In  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat: 
His  very  shield  was  gone:  only  the  case. 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labor,  left. 
But  still  she  beard  him,  still  bis  picture  form'd 
And  grew  between  her.  and  the  pictured  walL 
Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones 
"Have  comfort,"  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying,  "Peace  to  thee, 
Sweet  sister,"  whom  she  answer'd  with  all  calm. 
But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again. 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant  fleld 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  called.;  the  owls 
Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening,  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  sang. 
And  call'd  her  song  "The  Song  of  Love  and  Death,* 
And  Bang  It:  sweetly  could  she  make  and  sing. 

"Sweet  Is  trae  love,  tho'  given  in  vain,  In  vain; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain: 
I  know  not  which  Is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

"  Love,  art  thon  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death  must  l>e 
Love,  thon  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 
O  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 
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"Sweet  Love,  that  seems  not  mnde  to  fade  away, 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

"  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow !  let  me  die." 

nigh  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice,  and  this, 
All  in  a  flery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard,  and  thought 
With  shuddering,  "  Hark  the  Phantom  of  the  hou£e 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,"  and  call'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo !  the  blood-red  light  of  dawn 
Flared  ou  her  face,  she  shrilling  "  Let  me  die  I" 

As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know 
Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder  and  we  know  not  why, 
80  dwelt  the  father  ou  her  face  and  thought 
"Is  this  Elaine?"  till  back  the  maiden  fell, 
Then  gave  a  languid  hand  to  each,  and  lay, 
Speaking  a  still  good-morrow  with  her  eyes. 
At  last  she  said,  "  Sweet  brothers,  yesternight 
I  seem'd  a  curious  little  maid  agaiu. 
As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the  woodt, 
And  when  yon  used  to  take  mo  with  the  flood 
Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman's  boat. 
Only  yon  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it:  there  yoa  fizt 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  becaase  you  would  not  pass 
Beyond  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  king. 
And  yet  you  would  not;  but  this  night  I  drcam'd 
That  I  was  all  alone  upon  the  flood, 
And  then  I  said,  "  Now  shall  I  have  my  will :" 
And  there  I  woke,  but  atiil  the  wish  rcmaia'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  np  the  flood, 
Until  I  And  the  palace  of  the  king. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all, 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me ; 
Bat  there  the  flue  Oawain  will  wonder  at  mof 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse  at  mc; 
Gawain,  who  bade  a  thousand  farewells  to  me, 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went  nor  bade  me  one: 
And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my  love, 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me. 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me, 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest!" 

"Peace,"  said  her  father,  "O  my  child,  you  eecm 
Light-headed,  for  what  force  is  yours  to  go. 
So  far,  being  sickf  and  wherefore  would  you  look 
Ou  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns  na  all  V 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave  and  move, 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  say, 
"I  never  loved  him:  on  I  meet  with  him, 
I  care  not  howsoever  great  he  be, 
Then  will  I  strike  at  him  and  strike  him  down. 
Give  me  good  fortune,  I  will  strike  him  dead. 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  hooee." 

To  which  the  gentle  sister  made  reply, 
"  Fret  not  yourself,  dear  brother,  nor  be  wroth. 
Seeing  It  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
nim  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  highest." 

"Highest?"  the  Father  answer'd,  echoing  "high- 
est" 
(He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her.)    "Nay, 
Daughter,  I  know  not  what  yon  call  the  highest ; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it. 
Ho  loves  the  Queen,  and  in  an  open  shame: 


And  she  returns  his  love  in  open  shame. 
If  this  be  high,  what  is  It  to  be  low  V 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat : 
"  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
For  anger:  these  are  slanders:  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talli. 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,  without  stain :  so  let  me  pass. 
My  father,  howsoever  I  seem  to  you. 
Not  an  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return. 
Yet,  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live. 
Thanks,  but  you  work  against  yoor  own  desire ; 
For  if  I  cfjuld  believe  the  things  you  say 
I  should  but  die  the  sooner:  wherefore  cease, 
Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean,  and  die." 

So  when  the  ghostly  man  had  come  and  gone, 
She  with  a  fiice,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven. 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A  letter,  word  for  word ;  and  when  he  ask'd 
"Is  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord? 
Then  will  I  bear  it  gladly;"  she  replied, 
"For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the  world. 
But  I  myself  most  bear  it."    Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised ;  which  being  writ 
And  folded,  "O  sweet  father,  tender  and  true, 
Deny  me  not,"  she  said—"  you  never  yet 
Denied  my  fancies — this,  however  strange. 
My  latest:  lay  the  letter  in  my  hand 
A  little  ere  I  die,  and  close  the  hand 
Upon  It;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  when  the  heat  is  gone  fk-om  out  my  heart. 
Then  take  tho  little  bed  on  which  I  died 
For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the  Queen's 
For  richness,  and  mc  also  like  the  Queen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 
And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-bier 
To  take  aae  to  the  river,  and  a  barge 
Bo  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  black. 
I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own  self, 
And  none  of  yon  can  speak  for  me  so  well. 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
Go  vriih  mc,  be  can  steer  and  row,  and  he 
Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors." 

She  ceased :  her  father  promised ;  whereupon 
She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  dcem'd  her  death 
Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 
But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  ou  the  eleventh 
Her  lather  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she  died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

But  when  the  next  snn  brake  from  underground. 
Then,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent  brows 
Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 
Past  like  a  shadow  thro*  the  field,  that  shone 
Full-summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the  barge, 
Paird  all  Its  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay. 
There  sat  the  life  long  creature  of  the  house. 
Loyal,  the  dumb  old  ser^'itor,  on  deck. 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 
So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot  took 
And  on  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her  bed. 
Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hung 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blazonings. 
And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to  her, 
"Sister,  farewell  forever,"  and  again, 
"  Farewell,  sweet  sister,"  parted  all  in  tears. 
Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead 
Steer'd  by  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood— 
I  In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
i  The  letter— ail  her  bright  hair  streaming  down— 
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And  nil  the  coverlid  wma  cloth  of  gold 
Brawn  to  her  waUt,  and  the  tacntlf  In  whlt« 
All  bat  her  face,  and  that  daar-teUand  ilw« 
Was  lovtly,  for  ahe  did  not  Mem  h  dead 
But  fkat  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  ahe  smiled. 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craTCd 
Andience  of  QnineTere,  to  {ive  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gtft, 
Ilard-won  and  hardly  won  with  bmise  and  blow, 
With  deaths  of  other^  and  almost  his  own. 
The  nine-years-fonght-fur  diamonds:  for  be  saw 
One  of  her  honse,  and  sent  him  to  the  Qaeen 
Bearing  his  %rish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 
She  might  have  scem'd  ber  statue,  but  that  he, 
Low-drooping  till  bo  wellnigh  kiss'd  ber  flwt 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eye 
The  shadow  of  a  piece  of  pointed  lace, 
In  the  Queen's  shadow,  vibrato  on  the  walls. 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart. 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 
Vine-clad,  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the  stream, 
They  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utter'd,  "  Queen, 
Lady,  my  liege,  In  whom  I  have  my  Joy, 
Take,  what  I  had  not  won  except  for  you, 
These  Jewels,  aud  make  mc  happy,  makiug  them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth, 
Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan's 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's :  these  are  words : 
Yoor  beauty  is  your  beauty,  and  I  sin 
In  speaking,  yet  O  grant  my  worship  of  it 
WordL  as  we  grant  grief  tears.    Sndi  sin  in  words 
Percbmce  we  both  can  pardon :  but,  my  Queen, 
I  bear  of  rumora  flying  thro'  yonr  court. 
Our  bond,  as  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife. 
Should  have  iu  it  an  absolntcr  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect:  let  rumors  be: 
When  did  not  rumonj  fly  f  these,  as  I  trust 
That  you  trust  too  in  your  owu  nobleness, 
I  may  not  well  believe  that  you  believe." 

While  thus  he  spoke,  half  turned  away,  the  Queen 
Brake  from  the  vast  oriel-embowering  vine 
Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them  ofi*, 
Till  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  was  green ; 
Then,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  cold  passive  baud 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  ber,  aud  replied : 

"  It  may  be,  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  you  believe  me,  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife. 
This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe'er  of  ill. 
It  can  be  broken  easier.    I  for  you 
This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and  wrong 
To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  did  acknowledge  nobler.    What  arc  these  f 
Diamonds  for  me  1  they  had  been  thrice  their  worth 
Being  your  gift,  had  you  not  lost  your  own. 
To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.    Not  for  me ! 
For  her !  for  your  new  fancy.    Only  this 
Grant  me,  I  pray  you :  have  your  joys  apart 
I  doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you  keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful:  and  myself 
Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of  courtesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  queen  I  move  and  rule : 
So  cannot  speak  my  mind.    An  end  to  this ! 
A  strange  one !  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  yon,  add  my  diamonds  to  her  pearls : 
Deck  ber  with  these ;  tell  her,  she  shines  me  down: 
An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen's 
Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck 
O  as  much  fairer— as  a  faith  once  fair 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds — hers  not  mine — 
Nay,  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself. 


Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my  will— 
She  shall  not  have  tliem." 

Baying  which  she  seised, 
And,  thro'  the  easement  standing  wide  fbr  beat. 
Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  aud  smote  the 

stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surflue  flaah'd  as  It  were. 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past  away. 
Then  while  Sbr  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  dlsgnst 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  ledge, 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  acraes 
Where  these  had  fUlen,  slowly  past  the  barge 
Whereon  the  Illy  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  In  blackest  night 

But  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not  bunt  away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;  and  the  barge 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  pansed. 
There  two  stood  arm'd,  and  kept  the  door;  to  whom. 
All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier. 
Were  added  mouths  that  gaped,  and  eyes  that  ask'd 
"What  is  Itf"  but  that  oaraman's  haggard  (tice. 
As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy's  eye  trom  broken  rocks 
On  some  cliff-side,  appall'd  them,  aud  they  said, 
"  He  is  enchanted,  cannot  speak— and  she, 
Look  how  she  sleeps — the  Fairy  Queen,  so  fair ! 
Yea,  but  how  pale !  what  are  they  f  flesh  and  blood  t 
Or  come  to  take  tho  King  to  fairy  laud? 
For  some  do  hold  our  Arthur  cannot  d)e, 
But  that  he  passes  into  fairy  laud." 

While  thus  they  babbled  of  tho  King,  the  King 
Came  girt  with  knights :  thcu  tum'd  the  tongueless 

roan 
From  the  half-face  to  the  fhll  eye,  and  rose 
And  pointed  to  the  damsel,  and  the  doors. 
So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Percivale 
And  pure  Sir  Galahad  to  uplift  the  maid ; 
And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  hall. 
Then  came  the  fine  Gawain  and  wonder'd  at  her. 
And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  ber, 
At  last  the  Queen  herself  and  pitied  her: 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it ;  this  was  all : 

"  Most  noble  lord,  Sir  Lancelot  of  tho  Lake, 
I,  sometimes  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  forewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return, 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  death. 
And  therefore  to  our  lady  Guinevere, 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  thou  too,  Sir  Lancelot 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless." 

Thus  he  read. 
And  ever  in  the  reading  lords  and  domes 
Wept  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
"To  hera  which  lay  so  silent  and  at  times. 
So  touch'd  were  they,  half-thinking  that  her  lips, 
Who  had  devised  the  letter,  moved  again. 

Then  ft-eely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them  all: 
"  My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear. 
Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden's  death 
Right  heavy  am  I ;  for  good  she  was  and  true, 
But  loved  me  with  a  love  beyond  all  love 
In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Tet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again ; 
Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 
I  swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I  gare 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love: 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony. 
Her  brethren,  and  bor  father,  who  himself 
Besought  me  to  be  plain  and  blunt  and  ose, 
To  break  her  passion,  some  discourtesy 
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Against  my  nature:  what  I  could,  I  did. 

I  left  her  and  I  bade  her  no  farewell. 

Tho'  had  I  dreamt  the  damsel  would  have  died, 

I  might  have  put  my  wits  to  some  rough  use, 

And  help'd  her  from  herself 

Then  said  the  Queen 
(Sea  was  her  wrath,  yet  working  after  storm), 
"You  might  at  least  have  done  her  so  much  grace. 
Fair  lord,  as  would  have  help'd  her  from  her  death." 
lie  raised  his  head,  their  eyes  met  and  hers  fell, 
lie  adding, 

"Queen,  she  would  not  be  content 
Save  that  I  wedded  her,  which  could  not  be. 
Then  might  she  follow  me  thro'  the  world,  she  ask'J  ; 
It  could  not  be.    I  told  her  that  her  love 
Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken  down 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 
Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her— then  would  I, 
More  specially  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor, 
Ehtate  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas, 
To  keep  them  in  all  joyance:  more  than  this 
I  could  not ;  this  she  would  not,  and  she  died." 

lie  pausing,  Arthur  answcr'd,  "O  my  knight, 
It  will  be  to  your  worship,  as  my  knight, 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Kouud, 
To  see  that  she  be  buried  worshipfully." 

So  toward  that  shrine  which  then  In  all  the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The  marchall'd  order  of  their  Table  Round, 
And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown, 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies, 
And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  Queen. 
And  when  the  knights  had  laid  her  comely  bead 
Low  In  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings, 
Then  Arthur  spake  among  them,  "  Let  her  tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon. 
And  let  the  shield  of  Lancelot  at  her  feet 
Be  carven,  and  her  lily  in  her  band. 
And  let  the  story  of  her  dolorous  voyage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure !"  which  was  wrought 
Thercafler;  but  when  now  the  lords  and  dames 
And  people,  from  the  high  door  streaming,  brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  Lancelot  where  he  moved  apart, 
Drew  near,  and  sigh'd  In  passing  "  Lancelot, 
Forgive  me ;  mine  was  jealousy  In  love." 
He  answer'd  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
•'  That  Is  love's  curse  ;  pass  on,  my  Queen,  forgiven." 
But  Arthur  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows 
Approach'd  him,  and  with  full  affection  flung 
One  arm  about  his  neck,  and  spake  and  said : 

"  Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  In  whom  I  have 
Most  joy  and  most  afiiance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hast  been  In  battle  by  my  side. 
And  many  a  time  have  watch'd  thee  at  the  tilt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long-practised  knight. 
And  let  the  younger  and  unskill'd  go  by 
To  win  his  honor  and  to  make  his  name. 
And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a  man 
Made  to  be  loved;— but  now  I  would  to  God, 
For  the  wild  people  say  wild  things  of  thee. 
Thou  conldst  have   loved  this  maiden,  shaped,  it 

seems, 
By  Ood  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face, 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead. 
Delicately  pure  and  marvellously  fair, 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a  lonely  man 
Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons 
Born  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
My  knight,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake." 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  "Fair  she  wao,  my  King, 
Pure,  as  you  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 


To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye, 
To  doubt  her  pureness  were  to  want  a  heart, — 
Yea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Could  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not  be  bound." 

"Free  love,  so  bound,  were  freest,"  said  the  Kiug 
"Let  love  be  free;  free  love  is  for  the  best: 
And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of  death. 
What  should  be  best.  If  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness?  yet  thee 
She  fail'd  to  bind,  tho'  being,  as  I  think, 
Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I  know." 

And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  he  went, 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove  and  watch'd 
The  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  moving  down, 
Far-off,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himself,  "Ah  simple  heart  and  sweet. 
You  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.     Pray  for  thy  soul? 
Ay,  that  will  I.    Farewell  too— now  at  last- 
Farewell,  fair  lily.    '  Jealousy  in  love  ?' 
Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous  pride  ? 
Queen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love. 
May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  and  fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes  ? 
Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to  me  f 
Mine  own  name  shames  nie,  seeming  a  reproach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  lake 
Stole  (h>m  his  mother— as  the  story  runs- 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and  morn 
She  klss'd  roe  saying  thou  art  fair,  my  child. 
As  a  king's  son,  and  often  In  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  bad  drown'd  me  in  it,  where'er  it  be  1 
For  what  am  I  ?  what  proflu  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight?    1  fought  for  It,  and  have  it: 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none ;  to  lose  it,  pain : 
Now  grown  a  part  of  roe:  but  what  nse  in  it? 
To  make  roen  worse  by  making  roy  sin  known? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  hceming  great? 
Alas  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart  I    I  needs  roust  break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me:  not  without 
She  wills  it:  would  I,  if  she  will'd  it?  nny. 
Who  knows?  but  If  I  would  not,  then  may  God 
1  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  selxc  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far. 
And  fling  roe  deep  In  that  forgotten  mere. 
Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills." 

8o  groan'd  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful  pain. 
Not  luiowing  be  should  die  a  holy  man. 
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From  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done 
In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Perclvale, 
Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  call'd  The  Pur» 
Had  pass'd  Into  the  silent  life  of  prayer. 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms ;  and  leaving  for  the  cowl 
The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  away 
From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after,  died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  among  the  rest, 
Ambrosius,  loved  him  much  beyond  the  rest. 
And  honor'd  him,  and  wrought  into  his  heart 
A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within, 
To  answer  that  which  came:  and  as  they  sat 
Beneath  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening  half 
The  cloisters,  on  a  gustful  April  morn 
That  puff'd  the  swaying  branches  into  smoke 
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Above  them,  ere  th«  •ammer  when  be  died, 
The  motik  AmbrtMtiu  qnesUon'd  PerclTale:  — 

''O  brother,  I  have  M«n  this  yew-tTM  smoke, 
Spring  after  uprtnir,  for  hnlf  a  hundr«Kl  yeara : 
For  never  have  I  known  the  world  without. 
Nor  ever  atrayed  beyond  the  palo :  but  thee. 
When  llrat  thon  caine*t,— aucb  a  coarteay 
Spaka  thro'  the  Umbs  and  in  the  voice,— I  knew 
For  one  of  thoae  who  eat  in  Arthur'a  hall ; 
For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  colna. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you 
Stamp'd  with  the  image  of  the  kiiit; ;  and  now 
1^11  me,  what  drove  thee  fh>m  the  Tstblo  Round, 
lly  brother  r  waa  It  earthly  paaaion  croatt" 

"  Nay,"  aaid  the  knight ;  "  for  no  anch  passion 
mine. 
Bat  the  aweet  virion  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Drove  me  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries. 
And  earthly  heats  that  spring  and  aparkle  out 
Among  oa  in  the  Jousts,  while  women  watch 
Who  wina,  who    fialla:   and   waste    the    spiritual 

atrength 
Within  us,  better  offer'd  up  to  Heaven." 

To  whom  tlio  monk :  "  The  Holy  Grail !— I  tnwt 
We  are  grccu  in  Ilunven's  eyes ;  but  hero  too  much 
We  moulder,— as  tu  things  without  I  mean,— 
Yet  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of  ours, 
Told  us  of  this  in  our  refectory, 
But  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
We  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.    What  is  it  f 
The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and  goes  ?" 

"  Nay,  monk !  what  phantom  »"  answcr'd  Percivale. 
"  The  cup,  the  cup  Itself,  ftora  which  our  Lord 
Drauk  at  the  la»t  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat—    ' 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah,  the  good  saint, 
Arimathcan  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode ;  and  if  a  man . 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at  once, 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills;  but  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  Holy  cnp 
Was  caught  away  to  Heaven  aud  disappear'd." 

To  whom  the  monk:    "From  our  old  books  I 
know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
Gave  him  an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to  build ; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the  marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore, 
For  BO  tbey  say,  these  bookis  of  ours,  but  seem 
Mute  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  V 

"A  woman," answered  Percivale,  "a  nun. 
And  one  no  further  off  In  blood  from  me 
Than  sister ;  and  if  ever  holy  maid 
With  knees  of  adoration  wore  ths  stone, 
A  holy  maid ;  tbo'  never  maidan  glow'd. 
But  that  was  In  her  earlier  maidenhood. 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love. 
Which  being  rudely  blunted  glanced  and  shot 
Only  to  holy  things:  to  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  and  alms ;  and  yet. 
Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race 
Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fasted  all  the  more. 

"And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what 


Her  all  but  otter  whtteaeaa  held  for  sin, 

A  man  wellatgh  a  hnndrvd  winters  old. 

Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  OratI, 

A  legend  handed  down  thro'  live  or  alx, 

And  each  of  these  a  hundred  winters  old. 

From  our  Lord'a  time :  and  when  King  Arthur  made 

Hia  Table  Round,  and  all  men's  bearta  became 

Clean  tor  a  season,  surely  be  bad  thooght 

That  now  the  Holy  Grail  wonld  come  again ; 

But  sin  broke  out    Ah,  Christ,  that  it  would  comit 

Aud  beal  the  world  of  all  their  wickedneas  1 

'O  Father  Tasked  the  maiden,  *ml);ht  It  come 

To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting?'    'Nay,'snld  he, 

'  I  know  not,  for  thy  heart  ia  para  as  snow.* 

And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 

Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  aud  I  fioaght 

She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I  saw  her. 

"  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her  eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  bcantiftil. 
Beyond  all  kno\vlng  of  them,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness. 
And  '  O  my  brother,  Percivale,'  she  said, 
'  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Grail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  fh)m  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought  it  is  not  Arthur's  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight,  and  the  slender  sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  upon  me,— O  never  harp  nor  horn. 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand, 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came ;  and  then 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  uilver  beam, 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Uoly  Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colors  leaping  on  the  wall ; 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
Passed,  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and  from  the  walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 
So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  aud  pray. 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and  pray. 
That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  heal'd.' 

"  Then  leaving  the  pale  nuu,  I  spake  of  this 
To  all  men ;  aud  myself  Costed  and  pray'd 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  wee'iC 
Fasted  and  pray'd  even  to  the  uttermost. 
Expectant  of  the  wonder  that  wonld  be. 

"  And  one  there  was  among  us,  ever  moved 
Among  us  in  white  armor,  Galahad. 
'God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beautiful,' 
Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight ;  and  none. 
In  so  young  youth,  was  ever  made  a  knight 
Till  Galahad;  and  this  Galahad,  when  he  heard 
My  sister's  vision,  flll'd  me  with  amaze ; 
His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they  seem'd 
Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  L 

"Sister  or  brother  none  had  he;  but  some 
Call'd  him  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  some  said 
Begotten  by  enchantment,— chatterers,  they. 
Like  birds  ot  passage  piping  up  and  down 
Tliat  gape  for  flies, —we  know  not  whence  they  come , 
For  when  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewdf 

"  But  she,  the  wan,  sweet  maiden  shore  away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair 
Which  made  a  silken  mat-work  for  her  feet; 
And  out  of  this  she  plaited  broad  and  long 
A  strong  sword-belt,  and  wove  with  silver  thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  Mrithin  a  silver  beam ; 
And  saw  the  bright  boy-knight,  and  boond  It  on  him 
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Saying,  'My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight  of  heaven. 
O  thou,  my  love,  whose  love  is  one  with  mine, 
I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my  belt. 
Go  forth,  for  thou  shalt  see  what  I  have  seen. 
And  break  thro'  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee  king 
Far  in  the  spiritoal  city:'  and  aa  she  spake 
She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 

"  Then  came  a  year  of  miracle :  O  brother. 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant  chair, 
Fashion'd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away. 
And  carven  with  strange  figures:  and  in  and  oat 
The  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And  Merlin  call'd  it '  The  Siege  perilous,' 
Perilous  for  good  and  ill ;  '  for  there,'  he  said, 
'No  man  could  sit  but  be  should  lose  himself:' 
And  once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  eat 
In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost ;  but  be, 
Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom, 
Cried,  'if  I  lose  myself  I  save  myself  1' 

"Then  on  a  eammer  night  it  came  to  pass, 
While  the  great  banqnet  lay  along  the  hall, 
That  Galahad  would  ait  down  in  Merlin's  chair. 

"  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  beard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs, 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  ball 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day : 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Uoly  Grail 
All  over  cover'd  with  a  luminous  cloud, 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  It,  and  It  past. 
But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  aware  a  vow. 

"  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I 
Because  1  bad  not  seen  the  Grail,  would  ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  It, 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nan 
My  sister  saw  it ;  and  Galahad  sware  the  vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  consio,  swar*. 
And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the  knights. 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the  rest. 

Then  spake  the  monk  Ambrosias,  asking  him, 
"What  said  the  king?    Did  Arthor  take  the  tow?" 

"  Nay,  for,  my  lord,  (said  Pcrclvale,)  the  king 
Was  not  In  Hall :  for  early  that  same  day, 
'Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  hold, 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  Into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help;  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milky  arm 
Red-rent  with  hooks  of  bramble,  and  all  she  wors 
Torn  as  a  sail,  that  leaves  the  rope,  is  torn 
In  tempest:  so  the  king  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those  wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm :  howbelt 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw, 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  darken  under  Camelot;  whence  the  king 
Look'd  up,  calK  ig  aloud,  '  Lo  there  !  the  roofs 
Of  our  great  Hail  are  rolled  in  thunder-emoke ! 
Pray  Heaven  they  be  not  smitten  by  the  bolU' 
For  dear  to  Arthur  was  that  hall  of  ours. 
As  having  there  so  oft  with  all  his  knights 
Feasted,  and  as  the  stateliest  under  heaven. 

"O  brother,  had  you  known  our  mighty  hall. 
Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  agol 
For  all  the  sacred  Mount  of  Camelot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof. 


Tower  after  tower,  spire  beyond  spire. 
By  grove,  and  garden-lawn,  and  rushing  brook, 
Climbs  to  the  mighty  hall  that  Merlin  built 
And  four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set  betwirt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hall : 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men. 
And  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts. 
And  on  the  third  are  warriors,  perfect  men. 
And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing  wings. 
And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown, 
.\nd  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  Northern  Star. 
.\nd  eastward  fronts  the  statue,  and  the  crown 
And  both  the  wings  are  made  of  gold,  and  flame 
At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields, 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes, 
Behold  it,  crying,  *  We  have  still  a  king.' 

"And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall  within, 
Broader  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the  lands ! 
Where  twelve  great  windows  blazon  Arthur's  wars. 
And  all  the  light  that  Calls  npon  the  board 
Streams  thro'  the  twelve  great  battles  of  our  king. 
Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end, 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount  and  mere. 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Excallbnr. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it. 
And  blank :  and  who  shall  blazon  It  ?  when  and  how  ? 

0  then,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  are  done. 
The  brand  Excallbur  will  be  cast  away. 

"  So  to  this  hall  fall  quickly  rode  the  king, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wrought. 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  sudden  vanish,  wrapt 
In  unremorsefhl  folds  of  rolling  fire. 
And  in  be  rode,  and  up  I  glanced,  and  saw 
The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all: 
And  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold,  their  arms 
Hack'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with  smoke,  and 

sear'd, 
Follow'd,  and  In  among  bright  faces,  ours 
Fall  of  the  vision,  prest:  and  then  the  King 
Spake  to  roe,  being  nearest,  '  Pcrclvale,' 
(Becaose  the  Hall  was  all  in  tumult — some 
Vowing,  and  some  protesting,}  'what  Is  thisr 

*'  O  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  had  chanced. 
My  sister's  vision,  and  the  rest,  his  face 
Darken'd,  as  I  have  seen  It  more  than  once. 
When  some  brave  deed  seem'd  to  be  done  in  vain. 
Darken ;  and  '  Woe  is  me,  my  knights  1'  be  cried, 
'Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  the  vow.' 
Bold  was  mine  answer,  '  Had  thyself  been  here. 
My  king,  thou  woaldst  have  sworn.'     'Yea,  yea,' 

said  he, 
'  Art  thoa  so  liold  and  hast  not  seen  the  grail  V 

"  •  Nay,  Lord,  I  heard  the  sound,  I  saw  the  light, 
But  since  I  did  not  see  the  Holy  Thing, 

1  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw.' 

"Then  when  he  asked  ns,  knight  by  knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as  one, 
•Nay,  Lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn  our  vows.' 

"  '  Lo  now,*  said  Arthur,  '  have  ye  seen  a  cloud  ? 
What  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see?' 

"  Then  Galahad  on  the  sudden,  and  in  a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
'But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry — 
O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me.' 

"  'Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,'  said  the  King,  'for  such 
As  thou  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  ^een  a  sign; 
Holier  is  none,  my  Pcrclvale,  than  she,— 
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A.  sign  to  malm  this  Ordar  which  I  made. 

But  yoa  that  follow  but  th«  leader'a  b«ll' 

(Brother,  the  king  was  hard  npon  bis  kulghU), 

'Talleasln  Is  oar  fhllest  throat  of  song, 

And  one  hath  aong,  and  all  the  dnmb  will  sing. 

Lancelot  is  Lancelot,  and  bath  overborne 

Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  jroonger  knight, 

Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 

Till,  orerbome  by  one,  he  Icarus,— and  ye. 

What  are  ye  r   Oalahitds,—  no,  nor  I'erclvales' 

(For  tbos  It  pleased  the  king  to  range  me  close 

After  Sir  Galahad) ;  '  nay,'  said  be,  *bat  men 

With  strength  and  will  to  rlRht  the  wrong'd,  of  power 

To  lay  the  sadden  bonds  cf  violence  flat, 

KnIghU  that  In  twelve  great  battles  spUsb'd  and  dyed 

The  strong  White  Uorse  In  his  own  heathen  blood,— 

Bat  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will  see. 

Qo,  since  yoor  vows  are  sacred,  being  made,— 

Yet,  for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my  realm 

Pass  thro'  this  hall,  bow  often,  O  my  knights, 

Toar  places  being  vacant  at  my  side. 

The  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and  go 

Unchallenged,  while  you  follow  wandering  tires 

Lost  In  the  qaagmire :  mnny  of  you,  }'ca  most, 

Retnm  no  more:  ye  tbliik  I  show  myself 

Too  dark  a  prophet :  come  now,  let  us  meet 

The  morrow  morn  ouce  more  in  one  Aall  field 

Of  f;niclons  pastime,  that  ouce  more  the  king, 

Before  yon  leave  him  for  this  quest,  may  couut 

The  yet  unbroken  stren^^th  of  all  h\a  knights, 

Rejoicing  in  that  Order  which  he  made.' 

"  So  when  the  sun  broke  next  fhnn  nndergronnd, 
All  the  great  table  of  our  Arthur  closed 
And  clasb'd  in  such  a  tourney  and  so  fhll. 
So  many  lauccs  broken,— never  yet 
Had  Camelot  seen  the  like  since  Arthur  came. 
And  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Was  in  ns  trom  the  vision,  overthrew 
So  many  knights  that  all  the  i)eople  cried. 
And  almost  burst  the  barriers  in  their  heat. 
Shouting  '  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percivale !' 

"But   when   the   next   day  brake    from   nndcr- 

ground, — 
O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 
Ballt  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  king  himself  bad  fears  that  it  would  fall. 
So  strange  aud  rich,  and  dim ;  for  where  the  rood 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watcb'd  as  pass;   and  lower,  and  where  the 

long 
Rich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weigh'd  the  necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls. 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder  showers  of  flowers 
Fell,  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvem,  lion,  dragon,  griflSn,  swan, 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name. 
Calling  '  God  speed  t'  but  in  the  street  below 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  aud  poor 
Wept,  and  the  king  himself  could  hardly  speak 
For  sorrow,  and  in  the  middle  fitrcet  the  queen. 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  shriek'd  aloud, 
'This  madness  has  come  on  ns  for  our  sins.' 
And  then  we  reach'd  the  weirdly  sculptured  gate, 
Mliere  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mystically, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  bis  way. 

"And  I  was  lifted  np  in  heart,  and  thought 
"it  all  my  late-ehown  prowess  in  the  lists. 
How  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the  knights. 
So  many  and  famous  names ;  and  never  yet 
Had  heaven  appear'd  so  blue,  nor  earth  so  green. 
For  all  my  blood  danced  In  me,  aud  I  knew 
That  I  shonld  light  upon  the  Holy  GraiL 

"Thereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  otur  king, 


That  most  of  u  woold  fbUow  mutdarlng  ttm. 

Came  like  a  driving  gloom  •««••  ny  mind. 

Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 

Aud  every  evil  thought  I  had  tboaght  of  old. 

And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did. 

Awoke  aud  cried,  'Thia  qoest  Is  not  for  thee.' 

And  lifting  ap  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 

Alone,  and  In  a  land  of  aand  and  thorus. 

And  I  was  tbinity  even  onto  death : 

And  I,  too,  cried,  'This  quest  Is  not  for  thee.' 

"  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  iaj  thlrat 
Would  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  aud  then  a  brook, 
With  one  sbar{>  rapid,  where  the  crisplug  white 
Play'd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave. 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye;  and  o'er  the  brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Falleu,  and  on  the  lawns,  'I  will  rest  here,' 
I  said,  '  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  quest ;' 
But  oven  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Foil  Into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
And  thirsting,  in  a  land  of  sand  aud  thorns. 

"  And  then  heboid  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning,  and  foir  the  house  whereby  she  sat,- 
And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  aud  innocent, 
Aud  all  her  bearing  gracious ;  and  she  rose 
Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  should  sa|; 
'Rest  here,' but  when  I  touched  her,  lot  she  too 
Fell  Into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  house 
Became  no  better  than  a  broken  shed. 
And  In  It  a  dead  babe;  aud  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

"And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my  thirst 
Then  flash'd  a  yellow  gleam  across  the  world. 
And  where  It  smote  the  ploughshare  in  the  field, 
The  ploughman  left  his  ploughing,  and  fell  down 
Before  It;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pall, 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking,  and  fell  down 
Before  It,  and  I  kuew  not  why ;  but  thought 
'The  snn  is  rising,'  tbo'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armor,  with  a  crown  of  gold 
About  a  casque  all  jewels;  and  his  horse 
In  golden  armor  jewell'd  everywhere : 
And  on  the  splendor  came,  dashing  me  blind ; 
And  seem'd  to  me  the  Lord  of  all  the  world, 
Being  so  hu^e :  bnt  when  I  thought  he  meant 
To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo !  he  too 
Opened  his  arms  to  embrace  me  aa  he  came. 
And  up  I  went  and  touch'd  him,  and  he  too 
Fell  Into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone 
And  wearied  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

"Aud  on  I  rode  and  fouud  a  mighty  hill. 
And  on  the  top  a  city  wail'd:  the  spires 
Prick'd  with  incredible  pinnacles  into  heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stlrr'd  a  crowd ;  and  these 
Cried  to  me,  climbing,  '  Welcome,  Percivale ! 
Thou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among  men !' 
And  glad  was  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at  top 
No  man,  nor  any  voice ;  and  thence  I  past 
Far  thro'  a  ruinous  city,  and  I  saw 
That  man  bad  once  dwelt  there:  but  there  I  found 
Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age. 
'Where  is  that  goodly  company,' said  I, 
'That  BO  cried  upon  me?'  aud  he  had 
Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gasp'd 
'  Whence  and  what  art  thon  V  and  even  as  he  spoke 
Fell  Into  dost,  and  dlsappear'd,  aud  I 
Was  left  alone  once  more,  and  cried,  in  griel^ 
'  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  Itself, 
And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust' 

"  And  thence  I  dropt  Into  a  lowly  vale. 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the  vale 
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Wajs  lowest  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 

A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage, 

To  whom  I  told  my  phantoms,  and  he  said : 

" '  O  Bon,  thou  hast  not  true  humility, 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all ; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made  Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
"Take  thou  my  robe,"  she  said,  "for  all  is  thine," 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden  light 
So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
Follow'd  him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  East ; 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known:  for  what  is  this 
Thou  thoughtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy  sins  ? 
Thou  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad.'    When  the  hermit  made  au  end, 
In  silver  armor  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid  lance,  and  entered,  and  we  knelt  in  prayer. 
And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burning  thirat; 
And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone ;  but  he 
'  Saw  ye  no  more  ?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail, 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine : 
I  saw  the  flery  face  as  of  a  child 
That  smote  itself  into  the  bread,  and  went. 
And  hither  am  I  come ;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to  see, 
This  holy  thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor  come 
Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  and  day, 
Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blacken'd  marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red :  and  in  the  strength  of  this  I  rode 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere. 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms,  and  made  them  mine, 
And  clash'd  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  bore  them  down. 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
Come  victor:  but  my  time  is  bard  at  hand. 
And  hence  I  go ;  and  one  will  crown  me  king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city ;  and  come  thou  too, 
For  thou  Shalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go.' 

"  While  thus  he  spake,  hts  eye,  dwelling  on  mine, 
Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  grew 
One  with  htm,  to  believe  as  he  believed. 
Then  when  the  day  began  to  wane  we  went. 

"Then  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  man  could  climb, 
Scarr'd  with  a  hundred  wintry  watercourses, — 
Storm  at  the  top,  and,  when  we  gain'd  it,  storm 
Round  us  and.  death ;  for  every  moment  glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd :  so  quick  and  thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and  right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  about  us,  dead, 
Yea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death. 
Sprang  into  Are:  and  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell. 
Part  black,  part  whiten'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
Not  to  be  crost  save  that  some  ancient  king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  linked  with  many  a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  Great  Sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by  bridge, 
And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  crost 
Sprang  into  flre  and  vanish'd,  tho'  I  yearn'd 
To  follow;  and  thrice  above  him  all  the  heavens 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  as  seem'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God :  and  first 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  sea. 
In  silver-shining  armor  starry-clear; 
And  o'er  his  head  the  holy  vessel  hung 
Clothed  in  white  samite  or  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat. 
If  boat  it  were,—  I  saw  not  whence  it  came. 
And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed  again 


I  Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star,— 
j  And  had  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
And  o'er  his  head  the  holy  vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me. 
For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond  the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl. 
No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints, 
Strike  from  the  sea ;  and  from  the  star  there  shot 
A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes  on  earth  again  shall  see. 
Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning  the  deep. 
And  how  my  feet  recross'd  the  dealhful  ridge 
No  memory  in  me  lives ;  but  that  I  touch'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn,  I  know;  and  thence 
Taking  my  war-horse  from  the  holy  man, 
Olad  that  no  phantom  vexed  nie  more,  return'd 
To  whence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur's  wars." 

"  O  brother,"  ask'd  Ambrosius,  "  for  in  sooth 
These  ancient  books  —  and  they  would  win  thee  — 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail,  [teem. 

With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these, 
Not  all  unlike ;  which  oflcntime  I  read, 
Who  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  ease. 
Til]  my  head  swims ;  and  then  go  forth  and  pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  close, 
And  almoet  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls,— and  mingle  with  our  folk: 
And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs. 
As  well  as  ever  sbepberd  knew  his  sheep, 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts. 
Delight  myself  with  goesip  and  old  wives. 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings-in. 
And  mirthfhl  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away : 
Or  lulling  random  squabbles  when  they  rise, 
Chafferings  and  chatteriugs  at  the  market-cross, 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of  mine. 
Yea,  even  in  their  bens  and  in  their  eggs ; 

0  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Galahad 

Came  ye  on  none  bnt  phantoms  in  your  quest, 
No  nun,  no  woman  ?" 

Then  Sir  Percivale : 
"AU  men  to  one  so  bound  by  such  a  vow 
And  women  were  as  phantoms.    O  my  brother. 
Why  wilt  thou  shame  me  to  confess  to  thee 
How  far  I  faltered  from  my  quest  and  vow? 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nights 
A  bedmate  of  the  snail,  and  eft,  and  snake, 
In  grass  and  burdock,  I  was  changed  to  wan 
And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  come. 
And  then  I  chanced  upon  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
Whither  I  made,  and  there  was  I  disarmed 
By  maidens  each  as  fair  as  any  flower: 
But  when  they  led  me  into  hall,  behold 
The  Princess  of  that  castle  was  the  one. 
Brother,  and  that  one  only,  who  had  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap ;  for  when  1  moved  of  old 
A  slender  page  about  her  father's  hall. 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  her  with  longing :  yet  we  twain 
Had  never  kiss'd  a  kiss,  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  came  upon  her  once  again. 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead. 
And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  state  were  hers. 
And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  she  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  the  day  before 
By  me ;  for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  old ;  till  one  fair  morn, 

1  walking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream 
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That  flash'd  teroH  h«r  orchard  underneath 
Uer  caalle  walls,  aha  stoto  npon  my  walk, 
And  calllof  ma  tha  greataat  of  all  kulKbtw, 
Smbraoad  ma,  and  ao  klaa'd  me  the  flrai  time. 
And  gave  beraeif  and  all  her  weallb  to  me. 
Then  I  remember'd  Arthar'a  warning;  word. 
That  moat  of  ub  would  follow  wandering  Area, 
And  the  quest  Aided  in  my  heart.    Anon, 
The  heada  of  all  ber  people  drew  to  me^ 
With  anppUcation  both  uf  kneaa  and  tongoe. 
'W'ohave  heard  ofthrc:  thuu  art  our  greatest  knight: 
Our  Lady  says  it,  aud  wc  well  believe  > 
Wed  thou  our  Lady,  and  rule  over  us, 
Aud  thou  shalt  be  as  Arthur  in  our  land.' 

0  me,  my  brother !  but  one  nlj;ht  my  vow 
Burnt  mu  wtlhin,  so  that  I  mKC  and  flod, 

But  wail'd  aud  wept,  aud  bated  mine  own  telt, 
And  ev'n  the  Holy  Quest,  and  all  but  her. 
Then  after  I  was  Jolu'd  with  Gnlahnd 
Cared  not  for  her,  nor  any  thing  ui>on  eartb." 

Then  said  the  monk,  "  Poor  men,  when  yulo  Is 
Most  be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires.  [cold, 

And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  so  little ;  yea,  and  blest  be  Heaven 
That  brought  tbee  here  to  this  poor  hoasc  of  ours, 
Where  all  the  brethren  are  so  hard,  to  warm 
My  cold  heart  with  a  IVieud :  but  O  the  pity 
To  And  thine  own  first  love  once  more, — to  bold. 
Hold  ber  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms. 
Or  all  but  hold,  and  then — ca!<t  ber  aside. 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed. 
For  we  that  want  the  warmth  of  double  life. 
We  that  are  plagued  with  dreams  of  something  sweet 
Beyond  all  sweetness  in  a  life  so  rich,— 
Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  earthly-wise, 
Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell. 
But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  bis  earth. 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite 
All  fast  and  penance.    Saw  ye  none  beside. 
None  of  your  knights?" 

"  Yea  so,"  said  Percivale, 
"  One  night  my  pathway  swerving  east,  I  saw 
The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  our  Sir  Bora 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon : 
And  toward  him  spurr'd  and  hail'd  bim,  and  he  me. 
And  each  made  Joy  of  either ;  then  he  ask'd, 
'  Where  is  he  t  hast  thou  seen  him— Lancelot  f    Once,' 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  'he  dash'd  across  me— mad. 
And  maddening  what  he  rode ;  and  when  I  cried, 
'Ridest  thou  then  so  hotly  on  a  quest 
So  holyf  Lancelot  shouted,  "Stay  me  not! 

1  have  been  the  eltipgard,  and  I  ride  apace, 
For  now  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way." 

So  vanish'd.' 

"Then  Sir  Bors  had  ridden  on 
Softly  and  sorrowing  for  our  Lancelot. 
Because  his  former  madness,  once  the  talk 
And  scandal  of  our  table,  had  returned ; 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  adore  him  so 
That  ill  to  him  Is  ill  to  them ;  to  Bors 
Beyond  the  rest:  he  well  bad  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  might  have  seen. 
The  holy  cup  of  healing :  and,  indeed. 
Being  so  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love. 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  holy  quest: 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well :  if  not. 
The  Quest  and  be  were  in  the  bands  of  Heaven. 

"And  then,  with  small  adventure  met.  Sir  Bors 
Rode  to  the  ionest  tract  of  all  the  realm. 
And  found  a  people  there  among  their  crags. 
Our  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were  left 
Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  pitch  up  straight  to  heaven :  aud  their  wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  masic  which  can  trace 


The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scoff'd  at  him, 
And  this  high  quest  as  at  a  simple  thing t 
Told  him  be  follow'd— •Imoat  Arthur's  words— 
A  mocking  flre  t  '  what  other  tire  than  hs. 
Whereby  the  blood  beats,  and  tlia  blossom  blows. 
And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  Is  warm'dr* 
And  when  his  answer  chaAtd  them,  the  rongb  crowd. 
Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their  priests. 
Seised  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him  Into  a  cell 
Of  great  piled  stones ;  and  lying  boonden  there 
In  darkness  thro'  innumerable  hoars 
Re  heard  the  hollow-ringing  heavens  sweep 
Over  him,  till  hjr  miracle— what  else  r— 
Heavy  as  it  waa,  a  great  stone  slipt  and  fell, 
Such  as  no  wind  could  move:  and  thro'  the  gap 
Glimmcr'd  the  streanping  scud :  then  came  a  night 
Still  as  the  day  was  loud ;  and  thro'  the  gap 
The  seven  clear  stara  of  Arthar'a  Table  Hound,— 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  roll 
Thro'  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named  the  stars, 
KcJoicinK  in  oun<rlvcs  and  in  our  king,— 
Aud  these  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar  friends 
In  on  him  shone,  'And  then  to  me,  to  me,' 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  '  beyond  all  hopes  of  mine. 
Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  myself,— 
Across  the  seven  clear  stars,— O  grace  to  me  I— 
In  color  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  npon  it  pcal'd 
A  charp  quick  thunder:'  afterwards  a  maid 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  aud  let  him  ga" 

To  whom  the  monk:  "And  I  remember  now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque:  Sir  Bors  it  waa 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board ; 
Aud  mighty  reverent  at  our  grace  was  he: 
A  square-set  man  and  honest;  and  bis  eyes, 
An  out-door  sign  of  all  the  warmth  within. 
Smiled  with  his  lips,— a  smtlc  beneath  a  cloud. 
But  Heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one : 
Ay,  ay.  Sir  Bors,  who  else  f  but  when  yc  reach 'd 
The  city,  found  ye  all  your  knights  returu'd, 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy? 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the  king." 

Then  answer'd  Percivale,  "And  that  can  I, 
Brother,  and  truly;  since  the  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  king 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  again. 
But  sit  within  the  house.    O,  when  we  reach'd 
The  city,  our  horses  stumbling  as  they  trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd  basilisks,  and  splinter'd  cockatrices, 
And  shatter'd  talbots,  which  had  left  the  stones 
Raw,  that  they  fell  from,  brought  us  to  the  balL 

"And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  dals-tbrone. 
And  those  that  had  gone  out  upon  the  Quest,— 
Wasted  aud  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  them, — 
And  those  that  bad  not,  stood  before  the  king. 
Who,  when  he  saw  me,  rose,  and  bade  me  hail. 
Saying,  'A  welfare  in  thine  eye  reproves 
Our  fear  of  some  disastrous  chance  for  thee 
On  bill,  or  plain,  at  sea,  or  flooding  ford. 
So  fierce  a  gale  made  havoc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  our  kings ; 
Tea,  shook  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of  ours. 
And  ft-om  the  statue  Merlin  moulded  for  us 
Half  wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now— the  qatak 
This  vision— hast  thou  seen  the  holy  cup. 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glastonbary  ?' 

"So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast  heard. 
Ambrosins,  and  my  fTesb  but  fist  resolve 
To  pass  away  into  the  quiet  life, 
He  answer'd  not,  but,  sharply  turning,  ask'd 
Of  Gawain,  '  Gawain,  was  this  quest  for  thee  V 
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"  'Nay,  lord,'  said  Gawaiii,  'not  for  such  as  L 
Therefore  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man, 
Who  made  me  sure  the  quest  was  not  for  me.' 
For  I  was  much  nwearied  of  the  quest 
But  found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field. 
And  merry  maidens  in  it;  and  then  this  gale 
Tore  my  pavilion  from  the  tenting-pin, 
And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  about 
With  all  discomfort ;  yea,  and  but  for  this 
My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant  to  me.' 

"  He  ceased ;  and  Arthur  tum'd  to  \rhom  at  first 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering,  push'd 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his  hand. 
Held  it,  and  there,  half  hidden  by  him,  stood. 
Until  the  king  espied  him,  sayiiig  to  him, 

•  Hail,  Bors !  if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 

Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail,'  and  Bors, 
'Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  It, 
I  saw  it:'  and  the  tears  were  in  bis  eyes. 

"  Then  there  remain'd  bat  Lancelot,  for  the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Caua  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last. 
'  Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,'  ask'd  the  Kiug, '  my  friend, 
Our  mightiest,  bath  this  quest  nvail'd  for  tbeu  V 

"  '  Our  mightiest !'  answer'd  Lancelot,  with  a  groan, 
'  O  king !'  and  when  be  paused,  melhought  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes, 

*  O  king,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be. 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  siu, 
Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for  slime, 
Slime  of  the  ditch ;— but  in  me  lived  a  sio 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure. 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each. 

Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder;  and  when  tby  knigbti 

Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 

That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 

They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder:  then  I  spake 

To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said 

That  save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder  all 

My  quest  were  but  in  vain ;  to  whom  I  vow'd 

That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 

And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yeam'd  aad  strore 

To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart, 

My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old 

And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away. 

There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men, 

Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my  sword 

Aud  shadow  of  my  siKsar  had  been  enow 

To  scare  them  from  me  once ;  and  then  I  came 

All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore. 

Wide  flats  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses  grew, 

But  such  a  blast,  my  king,  began  to  blow, 

So  loud  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea. 

Ye  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 

Tho'  he^pt  in  mouuds  aud  ridges  all  the  sea 

Drove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 

Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 

Were  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound. 

And  blackening  in  tho  sea-foam  sway'd  a  boat 

Half-swallow'd  in  it,  anchor'd  with  a  chain ; 

And  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 

*'  I  will  embark  aud  I  will  lose  myself^ 

And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin." 

I  burst  the  chaiu,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 

Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep. 

And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the  stars ; 

And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 

I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge. 

And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking  up 

Behold  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek. 

A  castle  like  a  rcKk  upon  a  rock, 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea^ 


And  steps  that  met  the  breaker:  there  was  none 

Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side, 

That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  fulL 

Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the  stairs. 

There  drew  my  sword.    With  sudden-flaring  manes 

Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man, 

Each  gript  a  shoulder,  aud  I  stood  between. 

And,  when  1  would  have  smitten  them,  heard  a  voice, 

"Doubt  not,  go  forward ;  If  thou  doubt,  the  licasts 

Will  tear  thee  piecemeal ;"  then  with  violence 

The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand  aud  fell 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past, 

But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw, 

No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall, 

Or  shield  of  knight ;  only  the  rounded  moon 

Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 

But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard, 

Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower 

To  the  eastward :  up  I  climbed  a  thousand  steps 

With  pain :  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to  climb 

Forever:  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 

A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard 

•'  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 

And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail." 

Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door 

It  gave,  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 

As  from  a  seven-times-heated  ftimace,  I, 

Blasted  aud  burut,  and  bliuded  as  I  was. 

With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  away. 

O,  yet  methoaght  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 

All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 

Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  aud  wings  and  eyes. 

Aud  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  rId, 

Aud  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 

That  which  I  saw;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil'd 

And  cover'd;  aud  this  quest  was  not  for  me.' 

"So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot  left 
The  hail  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain— nay, 
Brother,  I  need  not  tell  thee  foolish  words,— 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  kuigbt  was  he. 
Now  boldeu'd  by  the  silence  of  his  king,— 
Well,  I  will  tell  thee:  'O  king,  my  liege,'  he  said, 
'  Hath  Gawain  fuil'd  In  any  quest  of  thine  t 
When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  fougbteu  field? 
But  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend,  Percivale, 
Thy  holy  nun  aud  thou  tiave  driven  men  mad. 
Yea,  made  our  mightiest  madder  than  our  leAL 
But  by  mine  eyes  aud  by  mine  ears  I  swear, 
I  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat, 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl, 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies. 
Henceforward.' 

" '  Deafer,*  said  the  blameless  King^ 
'Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows, 
Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if  indeed  there  came  a  sign  from  heaven, 
Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot,  and  Percivale, 
For  these  have  seen  according  to  their  sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times. 
And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard. 
When  God  made  music  thro'  them,  could  but  spenk 
His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord, 
And  as  ye  saw  it  yc  have  spoken  truth. 

"'Nay— but  thou  crrest,  Lancelot:  never  yet 
Could  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and  man 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
With  such  a  closeness,  but  apart  there  grew, 
Save  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest  of. 
Some  root  of  knighthood  and  pure  nobleness ; 
Whereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its  flower. 

"'And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my  knights? 
Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
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To  those  who  wmt  npon  the  H0I7  QnMt 
That  moat  of  them  woald  ItoUow  wmnderlng  ttm, 
Loet  in  the  qoagmlre,— loat  to  me  and  gone. 
And  left  me  gaidng  at  a  banen  board, 
And  a  lean  order— acarce  retum'd  a  ttthe— 
And  oat  of  thoee  to  whom  the  vlalon  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  aaw ; 
Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off, 
And  leaTiog  homan  wrong*  to  right  themaelvea, 
Cares  but  to  pass  Into  the  silent  Ufik 
And  one  hath  had  the  vision  flue  to  flMe, 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  Tain, 
Uowever  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere^ 

"  'And  aome  among  yoa  held  that  if  the  king 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  hnvo  eworn  the  vow : 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  king  miut  guard 
That  which  he  rule8,  aud  is  bat  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  laud  is  given  to  ploogh. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  hla  work  be  duuc ;  bat,  being  done. 
Let  Tisious  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come,  as  they  will :  and  many  a  time  they  come, 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light. 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air 
Bat  Tlsion — yea,  his  very  baud  and  foot — 
In  momeuts  whea  he  feels  be  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Mor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again:  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen.* 

"So  spake  the  king:  I  knew  not  all  he  meant." 
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Kino  Abtuus  made  new  knights  to  fill  the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest;  and  as  be  sat 
In  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  softly  snnder'd,  and  thro'  these  a  yontb, 
Pelleas,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
Past,  aud  the  sunshine  came  along  with  him. 

"Make  me  thy  knight,  because  I  know.  Sir  King, 
All  that  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love," 
Such  was  his  cry;  for  having  beard  the  king 
Had  let  proclaim  a  tournament — the  prize 
A  golden  circlet  aud  a  knightly  sword, 
Full  fain  had  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 
The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword : 
And  there  were  those  who  knew  him  near  the  king 
And  promised  for  him :  and  Arthur  made  him  knight 

And  this  new  knight,  Sir  Pelleas  of  the  isles — 
But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance, 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  be — 
Riding  at  noon,  a  day  or  twain  before. 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find 
Caerleon  and  the  kin^,  bad  felt  the  son 
Beat  like  a  strong  knight  ou  bis  helm,  and  rcel'd 
Almost  to  falling  from  bis  horse;  but  saw 
Near  him  a  monnd  of  even-sloping  side. 
Whereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew. 
And  here  aud  there  great  hollies  under  them. 
But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space, 
And  fern  and  heath:  and  slowly  Pelleas  drew 
To  that  dim  day,  then  binding  his  good  horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down ;  and  as  he  lay 
At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth 
Thro'  that  green-glooming  twilight  of  the  grove. 
It  seem'd  to  Pelleas  that  the  fern  without 
Burnt  as  a  living  fire  of  emeralds. 
So  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled  looking  at  it. 
Then  o'er  it  crost  the  dimness  of  a  cloud 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 


Firing,  and  than  a  fhwa  s  aad  Ul  tjm  dOMd. 
Aad  atnoa  ba  lovad  all  mald«M|  tat  »o  oiald 
In  special,  half  awake  ha  whtepw'd,  "  Wbera? 
O  wheref    I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee  not 
For  flklr  thoa  art,  and  pore  aa  Onlnem*, 
And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and  aword 
Aa  ftunona— O  my  queen,  my  Guinererv, 
For  I  will  be  thine  Arthur,  when  we  meet." 

Suddenly  waken'd  with  a  aonnd  of  talk 
And  laughter  at  tho  limit  of  the  wood. 
And  glancing  through  the  hoary  boles,  be  aaw, 
Strange  as  to  some  old  prophet  might  have  seem'd 
A  vision  hovering  on  a  sea  of  fire, 
Damsels  in  divers  colors  like  the  clond 
Of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  horses,  and  tho  horses  richly  trapt 
Breast-high  in  that  bright  lino  of  bracken  stood: 
And  all  the  damsels  talk'd  confbsedly, 
And  one  was  pointing  this  way,  and  one  that. 
Because  the  way  was  lost. 

And  Pelleas  rose, 
And  loosed  his  horse,  and  led  him  to  the  light 
There  she  that  seem'd  the  chief  among  them,  said, 
*'In  happy  time  behold  our  pilot-star. 
Youth,  we  are  damscls-crraut,  aud  we  ride, 
Arm'd  as  yo  see,  to  tilt  against  the  knights 
There  at  Caerleon,  but  have  lost  our  way : 
To  right?  to  leftr  straight  forward?  back  again? 
Which  T  tell  us  quickly." 

And  Pelleas  gazing  thonght, 
"  Is  Guinevere  herself  so  bcantifal  ?" 
For  largo  her  violet  eyes  look'd,  and  her  bloom 
A  rosy  dawn  kindled  in  staiulcss  heavens, 
And  round  her  limbs,  mature  in  womanhood. 
And  slender  was  her  hand  and  small  her  shape, 
And  but  for  those  large  eyes,  the  haunts  of  scorn. 
She  might  have  seem'd  a  toy  to  trifle  with, 
And  pass  and  care  no  more.    But  while  he  gazed 
The  beauty  of  her  flesh  abash'd  the  boy. 
As  tho'  it  were  the  beauty  of  her  soul : 

f'For  as  the  base  man,  judging  of  the  good. 
Puts  his  own  baseness  in  him  by  default 
Of  will  and  nature,  so  did  Pelleas  lend 
All  the  young  beauty  of  his  own  soul  to  hers. 
Believing  her;  and  when  she  spake  to  him, 
Stammer'd,  and  could  not  make  her  a  reply. 
For  out  of  the  waste  islands  had  be  come, 
Where  saving  his  own  sisters  he  had  known 
Scarce  any  but  the  women  of  his  isles, 
Rough  wives,  that  laugh'd  and  scrcam'd  against  the 

gulls. 
Makers  of  nets,  and  living  trom  the  sea. 

Then  with  a  slow  smile  tum'd  the  lady  round 
And  look'd  npon  her  people;  and  as  when 
A  stone  is  flung  into  some  sleeping  tanr. 
The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge, 
Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  company. 
Three  knights  were  thereamong;  and  they  too  smiled, 
Scorning  him;  for  the  lady  was  Ettarre, 
And  she  was  a  great  lady  in  her  land. 

Again  she  said,  "O  wild  and  of  the  woods, 
Knowest  thon  not  the  fashion  of  our  speech  ? 
Or  have  the  Heavens  but  given  thee  a  fair  face, 
Lacking  a  tongue?" 

"O  damsel,"  answer'd  he, 
"  I  woke  from  dreams :  and  coming  out  of  gloom 
Was  dazzled  by  the  sadden  light,  and  crave 
Pardon:  but  will  ye  to  Caerleon?    I 
Go  likewise:  shsll  I  lead  yon  to  the  King?" 
"Lead  then,"  she  said;  and  thro'  the  woods  they 

went 
And  while  they  rode,  the  meaning  in  bis  eyes, 
His  tenderness  of  manner,  and  chaste  awe. 
His  broken  utterances  and  bashfulness. 
Were  all  a  burden  to  her,  and  in  her  heart 
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She  matter'd,  "  I  have  lighted  on  a  fool, 

Raw,  yet  so  stale !"    But  since  her  mind  was  bent 

On  hearing,  after  trumpet  blown,  her  name 

And  title,  "Queen  of  Beauty,"  in  the  lists 

Cried  —  and  beholding  him  bo  strong,  ehe  thought 

That  peradventure  he  will  flght  for  me, 

And  win  the  circlet :  therefore  flattered  him, 

Being  so  gracious,  that  he  welluigh  deem'd 

His  wish  by  here  was  echo'd ;  and  her  knights 

And  all  her  damsels  too  were  gracious  to  him, 

For  she  was  a  great  lady. 

And  when  they  reach'd 
Caerleon,  ere  they  past  to  lodging,  she. 
Taking  his  hand,  "O  the  strong  hand,"  she  said, 
'*  See !  look  at  mine !  but  wilt  thou  flght  fur  me, 
And  win  me  this  flne  circlet,  Pelleas, 
That  I  may  love  thee  J"' 

Then  his  belplestf  heart 
Leapt,  and  he  cried,  "Ay!  wilt  thou  if  I  win?" 
"Ay,  that  will  I,"  she  answer'd,  and  she  laugb'd. 
And  Btraitly  nipt  the  hand,  and  flung  it  from  her; 
Then  glanced  askew  at  those  three  knlghU  of  hera^ 
Till  all  her  ladies  laugb'd  along  with  her. 

"O  happy  world,"  thought  Pelleas,  Vail,  meseemB, 
Are  happy ;  I  the  happiest  of  them  alL" 
Nor  slept  that  night  for  pleasure  in  his  blood. 
And  green  wood-ways,  and  eycH  among  the  leaves: 
Then  being  on  the  morrow  knighted,  aware 
To  love  one  only.    And  as  be  came  away, 
The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their  heols 
And  wonder'd  after  him,  becauce  bis  face 
Shone  like  the  countenance  of  a  priest  of  old 
Against  the  flame  about  a  sacriflce 
Kindled  by  fire  from  heaven :  so  glad  was  be. 

Then  Arthur  made  vast  banqnets,  and  strange 

knights 
From  the  four  winds  came  In :  and  each  one  sat, 
Tho'  served  with  choice  from  air,  laud,  stream,  and 

sea. 
Oft  In  mid-banquet  measuring  with  his  eyes 
His  neighbor's  make  and  might :  and  Pelleas  look'd 
Noble  among  the  noble,  for  ho  dream'd 
Ills  lady  loved  him,  and  be  knew  himself 
Loved  of  the  King :  and  him  his  new-made  knight 
Worsblpt,  whose  lightest  whisper  moved  him  more 
Than  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the  world. 

Then  blnsh'd  and  brake  the  morning  of  tho  Jousts, 
And  this  was  call'd  "The  Tournament  of  Youth:" 
For  Arthur,  loving  bis  young  knight,  withheld 
Ills  older  and  his  mightier  from  the  list*, 
That  Pelleas  might  obtain  his  lady's  love, 
According  to  her  promise,  and  remain 
Lord  of  the  tourney.    And  Arthur  had  the  Jousts 
Down  In  the  flat  fleld  by  the  shore  of  Usk 
Ilolden:   the  gilded  parapets  were  crown'd 
With  faces,  and  the  great  tower  filled  with  eyes 
Up  to  the  summit,  and  the  trumpets  blew. 
There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the  fleld 
With  honor :  so  by  that  strong  band  of  his 
The  sword  and  golden  circlet  were  achieved. 

Then  rang  the  shont  his  lady  loved :  the  heat 
Of  pride  and  glory  fired  her  face ;  her  eye 
Sparkled ;  she  caught  the  circlet  from  his  lance, 
And  there  before  the  people  crown'd  herself: 
>  So  for  the  lost  time  she  was  gracious  to  him. 

Then  at  Caerleon  for  a  space— her  look 
Bright  for  all  others,  cloudier  on  her  knight— 
Llnger'd  Ettarre:  and  seeing  Pelleas  droop. 
Said  Guinevere,  "We  marvel  at  thee  much, 
O  damsel,  wearing  this  unsunny  face 
To  him  who  won  thee  glory !"    And  she  said, 
"  Had  ye  not  held  your  Lancelot  in  your  bower. 
My  Oueen,  he  had  not  won."    Whereat  the  Queen, 


As  one  whose  foot  is  bitten  by  an  ant. 

Glanced  down  upon  her,  turn'd  and  went  her  way. 

But  after,  when  her  damsels,  and  herself 
And  those  three  knights  all  set  their  faces  home. 
Sir  Pelleas  follow'd.    She  that  saw  him  cried, 
"Damsels — and  yet  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  It— 
I  cannot  bide  Sir  Baby.    Keep  him  back 
Among  yourselves.    Wonld  rather  that  we  had 
Some  rough  old  knight  who  knew  the  worldly  way, 
Albeit  grizzlier  than  a  bear,  to  ride 
And  jest  with:  take  him  to  yon,  keep  hira  off, 
And  pamper  him  with  papmeat,  if  ye  will, 
Old  milky  fables  of  the  wolf  and  sheep, 
Such  as  the  wholesome  mothers  tell  their  boys. 
Nay,  shnold  ye  try  him  with  a  merry  one 
To  find  his  mettle,  good:  and  if  be  fly  us. 
Small  matter !  let  him."    This  her  damsels  heard, 
And  mindful  of  her  small  and  cruel  hand, 
They,  closing  round  him  thro'  the  Journey  home, 
Acted  her  best,  and  always  from  her  side 
Restraiu'd  him  with  all  manner  of  device. 
So  that  he  could  not  come  to  speech  with  her. 
And  when  she  gain'd  her  castle,  upsprang  the  bridge, 
Down  rang  the  grate  of  Iron  thro'  the  groove, 
And  be  was  left  alone  In  open  fleld. 

"  These  be  the  ways  of  ladles,"  Pelleas  thought, 
"  To  thoee  who  love  them,  trials  of  our  faith. 
rYea,  let  her  prove  me  to  the  uttermost,: 
For  loyal  to  the  uttermost  am  L"  / 

So  made  his  moan :  and,  darkness  faTlfng,  sought 
A  priory  not  far  off;  there  lodged,  but  rose 
With  morning  every  day,  and,  moist  or  dry, 
Full-arm'd  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walls,  and  no  one  open'd  ta  him. 

And  this  persistencw  turn'd  her  scorn  to  wrath. 
Then  calling  her  three  knights,  she  charged  them, 

"Out ! 
And  drive  him  from  the  walls."    And  out  they  came, 
But  Pelleas  overthrew  them  as  they  dash'd 
Against  him  one  by  one :  and  these  retum'd. 
But  still  he  kept  bis  watch  beneath  the  wall. 

Thereon  her  wrath  became  a  hate ;  and  once, 
A  week  beyond,  while  walking  on  the  walls 
With  her  three  knights,  she   pointed   downward, 

"Look, 
He  haunts  me— I  cannot  breathe— besieges  me ; 
Down !  strike  him  1  put  my  hate  Into  your  stroke*. 
And  drive  him  from  my  walls."  And  down  they  went, 
And  Pelleas  overthrew  them  one  by  one ; 
And  from  the  tower  above  him  cried  Ettarre, 
"  Bind  bim,  and  bring  him  in." 

He  heard  her  voice  i 
Then  let  the  strong  hand,  which  bad  overthrown 
Her  minion-knights,  by  those  he  overthrew 
Be  bounden  straight,  and  so  they  brought  bim  in. 

Then  when  he  came  before  Ettarre,  the  sight 
Of  her  rich  beauty  made  him  at  one  glance 
More  bondsman  In  his  heart  than  in  his  bonds. 
Yet  with  good  cheer  be  spake,  "Behold  me.  Lady, 
A  prisoner,  aud  the  vassal  of  thy  will ; 
And  If  thou  keep  me  in  thy  donjon  here, 
Content  am  1  so  that  I  see  thy  face 
But  once  a  day:  for  1  have  sworn  my  vows. 
And  thou  hast  given  thy  promise,  and  I  know 
That  all  these  pains  are  trials  of  my  faith. 
And  that  thyself,  when  thou  hast  seen  me  strain'd 
And  sifted  to  the  utmost,  wilt  at  length 
Yield  me  thy  love  and  know  me  for  thy  knight" 

Then  she  began  to  rail  so  bitterly, 
With  all  her  damsels,  he  was  stricken  mute; 
But  when  she  mock'd  his  vows  and  the  great  King, 
Lighted  on  words:  "For  pity  of  thine  own  self. 
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Pmc«,  iMdy,  peaces  U  be  not  thlue  and  mtuot" 
"Tbou  fool,"  she  aaldi  "I  nerer  heard  hia  voice 
But  lonjr'd  to  break  away.    Unbind  him  now, 
And  thrust  bim  out  of  doors ;  for  mv«  ho  bo 
Fool  to  the  mldmont  marrow  of  hta  bones, 
Ho  will  return  no  more."    And  those,  her  threo, 
Laagh'd,  and  unbound,  and  thrust  bIm  trota  the  gate. 

And  after  tbla,  a  week  beyond,  again 
8be  call'd  them,  saying,  "There  be  watcbea  yet, 
There  like  a  dog  before  hia  maater'a  door  I 
Kick'd,  he  returns:  do  ye  not  bate  bIm,  yet 
Ye  know  yonrselres:  how  can  ye  bide  at  peace, 
Afnronted  with  his  (Ulsome  innocence  f 
Are  ye  bat  creatures  of  the  board  and  bed. 
No  men  to  striker    Fall  on  him  nil  at  once. 
And  if  ye  slay  bim  I  reck  not:  if  ye  fail. 
Give  ye  the  slave  mine  order  to  be  bound, 
Bind  blm  as  heretofore,  and  bring  bim  In : 
It  may  be  ye  shall  slay  bim  in  hia  bonds." 

She  spake;  and  at  her  will  they  conch'd  their 
spears. 
Three  against  one:  and  Gawain  passing  by, 
Bound  upon  solitary  adventure,  saw 
Low  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  towers 
A  villany,  three  to  one :  and  thro'  his  heart 
The  fire  of  honor  and  all  noble  deeds 
Fiasb'd,  and  he  call'd.  "I  strike  upon  thy  side  — 
The  caitlflh  l"    "  Nay,"  said  Pelleas,  "  but  forbear ; 
He  needs  no  aid  who  dotb  bis  lady's  will" 

So  Gawain,  looking  at  the  villany  done, 
Forbore,  but  in  bis  beat  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  quiver'd.  as  the  dog,  withheld 
A  moment  from  the  vermin  that  he  sees 
Before  liim,  shivers,  ere  he  springs  and  ktila. 

And  Pelleas  overthrew  them,  one  to  three: 
And  they  rose  up,  and  bound,  and  brought  him  in. 
Then  flrst  her  anger,  leaving  Pelleas,  buru'd 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,  weakling,  and  thrice-beaten  hound : 
"Yet  take  hlra,  ye  that  scarce  are  fit  to  touch, 
Far  less  to  bind,  your  victor,  and  thrust  bim  out, 
And  let  who  will  release  him  from  his  bonds. 
And  if  he  comes  again"— there  she  brake  short; 
And  Pelleas  answer'd,  "  Lady,  for  indeed 
I  loved  you  and  I  deem'd  you  beautiful, 
I  cannot  brook  to  see  your  beauty  mnrr'd 
Thro*  evil  spite :  and  if  ye  love  me  not, 
I  cannot  bear  to  dream  yon  so  forsworn : 
I  had  liefer  ye  were  worthy  of  my  love, 

/Thau  to  be  loved  again  of  you  —  farewell ; 

'  And  tho'  ye  kill  my  hope,  not  yet  my  love, 
Vex  not  yourself:  ye  will  not  see  me  more." 

While  thus  he  spake,  she  gazed  npon  the  man 
Of  princely  bearing,  tbo'  in  bonds,  and  thought, 
"Why  have  I  push'd  him  f^om  mef  this  man  loves, 
If  love  there  be:  yet  him  I  loved  not.    Why  7 
I  deem'd  him  fool?  yea,  so?  or  that  in  him 
A  something— was  it  nobler  than  myself?  — 
Seem'd  my  reproach  ?    He  is  not  of  my  kind. 
He  could  not  love  me,  did  he  know  me  wcIL 
Nay,  let  him  go  —  and  quickly."    And  her  knights 
Laugh'd  not,  but  thrust  him  bounden  out  of  door. 

Forth  sprang  Gawain,  and  loosed  bim  from  his 
bonds. 
And  flung  them  o'er  the  walls ;  and  afterward, 
Shaking  his  hands,  as  from  a  lazar's  rag, 
"Faith  of  my  body,"  he  said,  "and  art  thou  not  — 
Yea  thon  art  he,  whom  late  our  Arthur  made 
Knight  of  his  table ;  yea  and  he  that  won 
The  circlet?  wherefore  hast  thon  so  defamed 
Thy  brotherhood  in  me  and  all  the  rest. 
As  let  these  caitilb  on  thee  work  their  will?" 


And  Pelleas  answer'd,  "  O,  their  wills  are  bert 
For  whom  I  won  the  circlet;  and  mine,  here, 
Thus  to  l>e  bonndcn,  so  t«>  sec  her  face, 
Mnrr'd  tho'  it  be  with  spite  and  mockery  now. 
Other  than  when  I  found  her  in  the  woods; 
And  tho'  she  hath  me  (Munden  but  In  spite, 
And  all  to  flout  me,  when  they  bring  me  la, 
Let  me  be  bounden,  I  shall  see  ber  Ikee; 
Else  miut  I  die  thro'  mine  unhapptneM.** 

And  Gawain  answer'd  kindly  tbo'  in  scorn, 
"  Why,  let  my  lady  bind  me  If  she  will. 
And  let  my  lady  beat  me  If  she  will: 
But  an  she  send  her  delegate  to  thrall 
These  fighting  bands  of  mine— Christ  kill  mo  then 
But  I  will  slice  him  handless  by  the  wrist. 
And  let  my  lady  sear  the  stump  for  bim. 
Howl  as  ho  may.    Hut  hold  mo  for  your  friend : 
Come,  ye  know  nothing; :  hero  I  pledge  my  troth. 
Yea,  by  the  honor  of  tbo  Table  Uouud, 
I  will  be  leal  to  thee  and  work  thy  work, 
And  tame  thy  Jailing  princess  to  thine  hand. 
Lend  me  thine  horse  and  arms,  and  I  will  say 
That  I  have  slain  thee.    She  will  let  mo  in 
To  bear  the  manner  of  thy  fight  and  fall ; 
Then,  when  I  come  within  ber  counsels,  then 
From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  chant  thy  praise 
i  As  prowest  knight  and  truest  lover,  more 
I  Than  any  have  sung  thee  living,  till  she  long 
iTo  have  thee  back  in  lusty  life  again, 
!  Not  to  be  bound,  save  by  white  bonds  and  warm. 
Dearer  than  freedom.    Wherefore  now  thy  horse 
And  armor :  let  me  go :  be  comforted : 
I  Give  me  three  days  to  melt  her  fancy,  and  hope 
The  third  night  hence  will  bring  thee  news  of  gold. 

Then  Pelleas  lent  his  horse  and  all  his  arras. 
Saving  the  goodly  sword,  bis  prize,  and  took 
Gawain's,  and  said,  "  Betray  me  not,  but  help — 
Art  thon  not  be  whom  men  call  light-of-love  ?" 

"Ay," said  Gawain,  "for  women  be  so  light." 
Then  bounded  forward  to  the  castle  walls. 
And  raised  a  bugle  honglng  from  bis  neck. 
And  winded  it,  and  that  so  musically 
That  all  the  old  erhoes  hidden  in  the  wall 
Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  buntingtide. 

Up  ran  a  score  of  damsels  to  tho  tower ; 
"Avannt,"  they  cried,  "our  lady  loves  thee  not" 
But  Gawain  lifting  up  bis  visor  said, 
"Gawain  am  I,  Gawain  of  Arthur's  court. 
And  I  have  slain  this  Pelleas  whom  ye  baUi: 
Behold  his  horse  and  armor.    Open  gate, 
And  I  will  make  you  merry." 

And  down  they  ran. 
Her  damsels,  crying  to  their  lady,  "  Lol 
Pelleas  is  dead- be  told  us  — he  that  hath 
His  horse  and  armor:  will  ye  let  him  in? 
He  slew  him  !    Gawain,  Gawain  of  the  court. 
Sir  Gawain— there  he  waits  below  the  wall. 
Blowing  his  bugle  as  who  should  say  him  nay." 

And  so,  leave  given,  straight  on  thro'  open  door 
Rode  Gawain,  whom  she  greeted  courteously. 
"Dead,  Is  it  so?"  she  ask'd.    "Ay,  ay,"  said  he, 
"And  oft  in  dying  cried  npon  your  name." 
"Pity  on  him,"  she  answer'd,  "a  good  knight. 
But  never  let  me  bide  one  hour  at  peace." 
"Ay,"  thought  Gawain,  "and  ye  be  fair  enow: 
But  I  to  your  dead  man  have  given  my  troth. 
That  whom  ye  loathe  bim  will  I  make  ye  love." 

So  those  three  days,  aimless  abont  the  land. 
Lost  in  a  doubt,  Pelleas  wandering 
Waited,  until  the  third  night  brought  a  moon 
With  promise  of  large  light  on  woods  and  ways. 
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The  night  was  hot :  he  could  not  rest,  but  rode 
Ere  midnight  to  her  walls,  and  bound  his  horse 
Hard  by  the  gates.    Wide  open  were  the  gates, 
And  no  watch  kept ;  and  in  thro'  these  he  past. 
And  heard  but  his  own  steps,  and  his  own  heart 
Beating,  for  nothing  moved  but  his  own  self, 
And  his  own  shadow.    Then  he  crost  the  court, 
And  saw  the  postern  portal  also  wide 
Yawning ;  and  up  a  slope  of  garden,  all 
Of  roses  white  and  red,  and  wild  ones  mist 
And  overgrowing  them,  went  on,  and  fouud. 
Here  too,  all  hush'd  below  the  mellow  moon, 
Save  that  one  rivulet  from  a  tiny  cave 
Came  lightening  downward,  and  so  split  itself 
Among  the  roses,  and  was  lost  again. 

Then  was  he  ware  that  white  pavilions  rose, 
Three  from  the  bushes,  gilden-peakt ;  in  one, 
Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdau  knights 
Slumbering,  and  their  three  squires  across  their  feet : 
In  one,  their  malice  on  the  placid  lip 
Froz'n  by  sweet  sleep,  four  of  her  damsels  lay : 
And  in  the  third,  the  circlet  p(  the  Joosts 
Bound  on  her  brow,  were  Gawoin  and  Ettarr*. 

Back,  as  a  hand  that  pushes  thro'  the  leaf 
To  find  a  nest  and  feels  a  snake,  he  drew: 
Back,  as  a  coward  slinks  from  what  be  fears 
To  cope  with,  or  a  traitor  proven,  or  boand 
Beaten,  did  Pellcas  in  an  utter  shame 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro'  the  court  again, 
Fingering  at  his  sword-handle  until  be  stood 
There  on  the  castle-bridge  once  more,  and  thoaght, 
"  I  will  go  back,  and  slay  them  where  they  lie." 

And  so  went  back  and  seeing  them  yet  la  sleep 
Said,  "  Ve,  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep, 
Your  sleep  is  death,"   and   drew  the   sword,  and 

thought, 
"What I   slay  a  sleeping  knight f   the   King  bath 

bound 
And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood ;"  again, 
"Alas  that  ever  a  knight  should  be  so  false." 
Then  tum'd,  and  so  return 'd,  and  groaning  laid 
The  naked  sword  athwart  their  naked  throats, 
There  left  it,  and  them  sleeping ;  and  she  lay, 
The  circlet  of  the  tourney  round  her  brows, 
And  the  sword  of  the  tourney  across  her  throat 

And  forth  he  past,  and  mounting  on  his  horse 
Stared  at  her  towers  that,  larger  than  themselves 
In  their  own  darkness,  throng'd  into  the  moon. 
Then  crush'd  the  saddle  with  his  thighs,  and  clench'd 
His  hands,  nnd  maddcn'd  with  himself  and  moan'd: 

"Would  they  have  risen  against  me  in  their  blood 
At  the  last  day?    I  might  have  answer'd  them 
Even  before  high  God.    O  towers  so  strong, 
So  solid,  would  that  even  while  I  gaze 
The  crack  of  earthquake  shivering  to  your  base 
Split  you,  and  Hell  burst  up  your  harlot  roob 
Bellowing,  and  charr'd  you  thro'  and  thro'  within, 
Black  as  the  harlot's  heart  — hollow  as  a  skull! 
Let  the  fierce  east  scream  thro'  your  eyelet-holes, 
And  whirl  the  dust  of  harlots  round  and  round 
In  dung  and  nettles  I  hiss,  snake  —  I  saw  him  there  — 
Let  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell.    Who  yells 
Here  in  the  still  sweet  summer  night,  but  I  — 
I,  the  poor  Pelleas  whom  she  call'd  her  fool? 
Fool,  beast  —  he,  she,  or  I  ?  myself  most  fool ; 
Beast  too,  as  lacking  human  wit  —  disgraced, 
Dishonor'd  all  for  trial  of  true  love  — 
Love?  —  we  be  all  alike:  only  the  king 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.    O  noble  vows ! 
O  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  of  brutes 
That  own  no  lust  because  they  have  no  law  1 
For  why  should  I  have  loved  her  to  my  shame  ? 


I  loathe  her,  as  I  loved  her  to  my  shame. 
I  never  loved  her,  I  but  lusted  for  her—  y 
Away  — " 

He  dash'd  the  rowel  into  his  horse, 
And  bounded  forth  and  vauish'd  thro'  the  night 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on  her  throat. 
Awaking  knew  the  sword,  and  turn'd  herself, 
To  Gawain:  "Liar,  for  thou  hast  not  slain 
This  Pelleas !  here  he  stood  and  might  have  slain 
Me  and  thyself."    And  he  that  tells  the  talc 
Says  that  her  ever-veering  fancy  tum'd 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true  knight  on  earth. 
And  only  lover;  and  thro'  her  love  her  life 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  in  vain. 

But  he  by  wild  and  way,  for  half  the  night, 
And  over  hard  and  soft,  striking  the  sod 
From  out  the  soft,  the  spark  from  off  the  hard, 
Rode  till  the  star  above  the  wakening  sun. 
Beside  that  tower  where  Percivale  was  cowl'd. 
Glanced  from  the  rosy  forehead  of  the  dawn. 
For  so  the  words  were  flash'd  into  his  heart 
He  knew  not  whence  or  wherefore :  "  O  sweet  star, 
Pure  on  the  virgin  forehead  of  the  dawn." 
And  there  he  would  have  wept,  but  felt  his  eye« 
Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  bed 
In  summer:  thither  came  the  village  girls 
And  llnger'd  talking,  and  they  come  no  more 
Till  the  sweet  heavens  have  flll'd  it  from  the  heights 
Again  with  living  waters  In  the  change 
Of  Masons :  bard  bla  eyes ;  harder  his  heart 
Seem'd :  bat  so  weary  were  bis  limbs,  that  be. 
Gasping,  "  Of  Arthur's  hall  am  I,  but  here. 
Here  let  me  rest  and  die,"  cast  himself  down. 
And  gniri  his  griefs  in  inmost  sleep;  so  lay, 
Tin  shaken  by  a  dream,  that  Gawain  flred 
The  ball  of  Merlin,  and  the  morning  star 
Reel'd  in  the  smoke,  brake  into  flame,  and  felL 

He  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one  nigb. 
Sent  bands  npon  him,  as  to  tear  him,  crying, 
"False!  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  Guinevere." 

Bat  Percivale  stood  near  him  and  replied, 
"  Am  I  bat  false  as  Guinevere  is  pure  ? 
Or  art  thoa  mazed  with  dreams?  or  lielng  one 
Of  oar  (Iree^poken  Table  bast  not  heard      [paused. 
That   Lancelot"— there    be    cbeck'd    himself    and 

Then  fared  it  with  Sir  Pelleas  as  with  one 
Who  gets  a  wound  in  battle,  and  the  sword 
That  made  it  plunges  thro'  the  wound  again. 
And  pricks  it  deeper:  and  he  shrank  and  wail'd, 
"Is  the  Qaeen  false?"  and  Percivale  was  mute. 
"Have  any  of  oar  Round  Table  held  their  vows?" 
And  Percivale  made  answer  not  a  word. 
"Is  the  King  true?"    "The  King!"  said  Percivale. 
"  Why  then  let  men  couple  at  once  with  wolves. 
What  1  art  thou  mad  ?" 

But  Pelleas,  leaping  np. 
Ran  thro'  the  doors  and  vaulted  on  his  horse 
And  fled:  small  pity  npon  his  horse  had  be, 
Or  on  himself,  or  any,  and  when  he  met 
A  cripple,  one  that  held  a  hand  for  alms — 
Hnnch'd  as  he  was,  and  like  an  old  dwarf-elm 
That  turns  its  back  on  the  salt  blast,  the  boy 
Paused  not  but  overrode  him,  shouting,  "False, 
And  fMse  with  Gawain  !"  and  so  left  him  bruised 
And  batter'd,  and  fled  on,  and  bill  and  wood 
Went  ever  streaming  by  him  till  the  gloom. 
That  follows  on  the  turning  of  the  world, 
Darken'd  the  common  path :  he  twitch'd  the  reins, 
And  made  his  beast  that  better  knew  it,  swerve 
Now  off  it  and  now  on ;  but  when  he  saw 
High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Merlin  built. 
Blackening  against  the  dead-green  stripes  of  even, 
/'Black  nest  of  rats,"  he  groan 'd,  "ye  build  too  high." 
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Not  long  thereafter  from  the  city  gate* 
Inned  Sir  Lancelot,  riding  airily, 
Warm  with  a  gradons  parting  rirom  the  Qneea, 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  gaalng  at  a  *tAr 
And  marvelling  what  it  waa:  on  whom  the  boy, 
Acroaa  the  ailent  eeeded  meadow-grass 
Borne,  elaah'd  t  and  Lancelot,  aaylng, "  What  name 

bast  thou 
That  ridost  here  so  blindly  and  so  hard  r" 
"  I  hare  no  name,"  he  shoated :  "  a  sconrge  am  I, 
To  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Round."    [cried: 
"Yea,  but  thy  name?"    "I  have  many  names,"  be 
"  I  am  wrath  and  shame  and  bate  and  evil  fame, 
And  like  a  poisonous  wind  I  pass  to  blast 
Aid  blase  the  crime  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen." 
"  First  OTcr  me,"  said  Lancelot,  "  shnlt  thou  pass." 
"Fight  therefore," ycll'd  the  other,  and  either  knight 
Drew  back  a  space,  and  when  they  closed,  nt  once 
The  weary  steed  of  Pcllcaa  floundering  flinij; 
His  rider,  who  called  out  from  the  dark  Held, 
"Thou  art  false  as  Uell :  slay  mc :  I  have  no  sword." 
Then  Lancelot,  "Yea,  between  thy  lips  — and  sharp; 
But  here  will  I  disedge  it  by  thy  death." 
"Slay  then,"  ho  shriek'd, " my  will  is  to  be  slain." 
And  Lancelot,  with  his  heel  upon  the  fall'n. 
Rolling  his  eyes,  a  moment  stood,  then  spake  : 
"Rise,  weakling:  I  am  Lancelot;  say  thy  say." 

And  Lancelot  slowly  rode  his  war-horse  back 
To  Camelot,  and  Sir  Pelleas  in  brief  while 
Caught  his  unbroken  limbs  ft-om  the  dark  field. 
And  follow'd  to  the  city.    It  chanced  that  both 
Brake  into  hall  together,  worn  and  pale. 
There  with  her  knights  and  dames  was  Golnerere. 
Full  wonderlngly  she  gazed  on  Lancelot 
So  soon  retum'd,  and  then  on  Pelleas,  him 
Who  had  not  greeted  her,  but  cast  himself 
Down    on    a   bench,  hard  -  breathing.     "Hare   ye 

fought  t" 
She  ask'd  of  Lancelot    "Ay,  my  Queen,"  he  said. 
"And    thou    host    overthrown    him?"     "Ay,   my 

Queen." 
Then  she,  turning  to  Pelleas,  "O  young  knight, 
Uath  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in  thee  fail'd 
So  far  thou  canst  not  bide,  nnfrowardly, 
A  fall  fk-om  him?"    Then,  for  he  answered  not, 
"Or  bast  thon  other  grief:)?    If  I,  the  Queen, 
May  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let  me  know." 
But  Pelleas  lifted  up  an  eye  so  fierce 
She  qnail'd;  and  be,  hissing,  "I  have  no  sword," 
Sprang  from  the  dcor  into  the  dark.    The  Queen 
Look'd  hard  upon  her  lover,  he  on  her; 
And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  to  be: 
And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey. 
Then  a  long  silence  came  upon  the  hall. 
And  Modred  thought, "  The  lime  is  hard  at  hand." 


GUINEVERE. 
QcKEM  OciNEVKSE  had  fied  the  court,  and  eat 
There  in  the  holy  house  at  Almesbury 
Weepiug,  none  with  her  save  a  little  maid, 
A  novice:  one  low  light  betwixt  them  bum'd 
Blurr'd  by  the  creeping  mist,  for  all  abroad. 
Beneath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  (hll 
The  white  mist,  like  a  face-cloth  to  the  face. 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land  was  still. 

For  hither  had  she  fled,  her  cause  of  flight 
Sir  Modred:  he  the  nearest  to  the  King, 
His  nephew,  ever  like  a  subtle  beast 
Lay  conchant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne, 
Re»dy  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance:  for  this, 
He  chill'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King, 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement; 


And  tamper'd  with  the  Lords  of  the  White  llune. 
Heathen,  (he  brood  by  Uengist  left;  and  sought 
To  mske  disruption  in  the  Table  Boaud 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  It  Into  fends 
Scr%-ing  his  traitorous  end ;  and  all  hla  atmi 
Wore  sharpeu'd  by  strong  bate  for  Lancelot 

For  thus  it  chanced  one  mom  when  all  the  court, 
Qreen-anlted,  but  with  plumes  that  mock'd  the  May, 
Had  been,  their  wont,  »-maying  and  retnm'd, 
That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and  eye, 
Climb'd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden  wall 
To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  bo  might 
And  saw  the  Queen,  who  sat  betwixt  her  beat 
Enid,  and  lissome  Vivien,  of  her  court 
The  wiliest  and  the  worst ;  and  more  than  tbia 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by 
Spied  where  he  couch'd,  and  as  the  gardener's  hand 
Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  caterpillar, 
So  f^om  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering  grove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  pluck'd  bim  by  the  heel, 
And  cast  bim  as  a  worm  upon  the  way; 
Bat  when  he  knew  the  Prince,  tbu'  inorr'd  with  doat, 
He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad  man, 
Made  such  excoses  aa  he  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn ;  for  in  those  days 
No  knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in  scorn; 
But,  if  a  man  -were  halt  or  huuch'd,  in  him 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-llnib'd  and  tall, 
Scorn  was  allow'd  as  part  of  his  defect. 
And  he  was  answer'd  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Table.    So  Sir  Lancelot  boip 
To  raise  the  Prince,  who  rising  twice  or  thrice 
Full  sharply  smote  his  knees,  and  smiled,  and  went: 
But  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  aud  rutBed  all  his  heart. 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruflles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  cooet. 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot  told 
This  matter  to  the  Queen,  at  flrst  she  laugh'd 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Modred's  dusty  fall. 
Then  shudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who  cries, 
"I  shudder,  some  one  steps  across  my  grave;" 
Then  laugh'd  again,  but  faintller,  for  indeed 
She  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast 
Would  track  her  guilt  until  be  found,  and  hers 
Would  be  forevermorc  a  name  of  scorn. 
Henceforward  rarely  could  she  front  in  Hall, 
Or  elsewhere,  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  gray  persistent  eye: 
Henceforward,  too,  the  Powers  that  tend  the  soul, 
To  help  it  from  the~  death  that  cannot  die. 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plogne  her.  ,  Many  a  time  for  hourK, 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
In  the  dread  night  grim  faces  came  and  went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear- 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors. 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  hanuted  bouse. 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls — 
Held  her  awake ;  or  If  she  slept  she  drcam'd 
lAn  awful  dream ;  for  then  she  seemed  to  stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
Aud  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  her,  till  it  touched  her,  and  she  turn'd— 
When  lo !  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her  feet, 
And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  laud,  and  in  it 
Far  cities  burnt  <^d  with  a  cry  she  woke. 
And  all  this  trouble  did  not  pass  bat  grew; 
Till  ev'n  the  clear  face  of  the  gnlleless  King, 
And  trustful  conrtesies  of  household  life. 
Became  her  bane;  and  at  the  last  she  said,/ 
"O  Lancelot  get  thee  hence  to  thine  own  land, 
For  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  if  we  meet  again  some  evil  chance 
Will  make  the  smouldering  scandal  break  and  blaze 
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Before  the  people,  and  our  lord  the  King." 
And  Lancelot  ever  promised,  but  remain'd. 
And  Btill  they  met  and  met.    Again  she  said, 
"O  Lancelot,  if  thou  love  me  get  thee  hence," 
And  then  they  were  agreed  upon  a  night 
(When  the  good  King  should  not  be  there)  to  meet 
And  part  forever.    Passion-pale  they  met 
And  greeted :  hands  in  hands,  and  eye  to  eye, 
Low  on  the  border  of  her  couch  they  sat 
Stammering  and  staring ;  it  was  their  last  hour, 
A  madness  of  farewells.    Aud  Modred  brought 
His  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  tower 
For  testimony;  and  crying  with  full  voice, 
"Traitor,  come  out^  ye  are  trapt  at  last,"  aroosed 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lion-like 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hurl'd  him  headlong,  and  he  fe'J 
Stunu'd,  and  his  creatures  took  and  bare  him  off 
And  all  was  still:  then  she,  "The  end  is  come 
And  I  am  shamed  forever;"  and  he  said, 
"  Mine  be  the  6hame ;  mine  was  the  sin ;  but  rise, 
And  fly  to  my  strong  castle  overseas ; 
There  will  I  hide  thee,  till  my  life  shall  end. 
There  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the  world." 
She  anBwer'dj^J^^ncelot,  wilt  thon  hold  me  bo  T 
Nay  friend,  for  we  have  taken  our  farewells. 
Would  God,  that  thou  couldat  hide  me  firom  my- 
self! 
Mine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and  thoa 
Unwedded :  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  fly. 
For  I  will  draw  me  into  sanctuary, 
And  bide  my  d()om."y  So  Lancelot  got  her  horse, 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  on  his  own, 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  way, 
There  klss'd,  and  parted  weeping;  for  he  post, 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  his  land ;  but  she  to  Almesbnry 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald. 
And  heard  the  Spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald 
Moan  as  she  fled,  or  thought  she  heard  them  moan ; 
And  in  herself  she  moan'd,  "Too  late,  too  late!" 
Till  In  the  cold  wind  that  foremns  the  mom, 
A  blot  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  flying  high, 
Croak'd,  and  she  thought,  "  He  spies  a  field  of  death ; 
For  now  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the  court. 
Begin  to  slay  the  folk,  and  spoil  the  land." 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesbury  she  spake 
There  to  the  nuns,  and  said,  "  Mine  enemies 
Pursue  me,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Receive,  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nor  ask 
Her  name,  to  whom  ye  yield  it,  till  her  time 
To  tell  you :"  and  her  beauty,  grace,  and  power 
Wrought  as  a  charm  upon  them,  and  they  spared 
To  ask  it. 

So  the  stately  Queen  abode 
For  many  a  week,  unknown,  among  the  nuns ; 
Nor  with  them  mlx'd,  nor  told  her  name,  nor  sought, 
Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  or  for  shrift. 
But  communed  only  with  the  little  maid. 
Who  pleased  her  with  a  babbling  heedlessness 
Which  often  lured  her  fVom  herself ;  but  now. 
This  night,  a  rumor  wildly  blown  about 
Came,  that  Sir  Modred  had  nsurp'd  the  realm, 
And  leagued  him  with  the  heathen,  while  the  King 
Was  waging  war  on  Lancelot:  then  she  thought, 
"With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the  King 
Must  hate  me,"  and  bow'd  doMm  upon  her  hands 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook'd 
No  silence,  brake  it,  uttering  "  Late  !  so  late ! 
What  hour,  I  wonder,  now  f "  and  when  she  drew 
No  answer,  by  and  by  began  to  hum 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her;  "Late  so  late!" 
Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look'd  up,  and 

said, 
"  O  maiden,  if  indeed  you  list  to  sing, 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may  weep." 
^^hereat  full  willingly  sang  the  little  maid. 


"  Late,  late,  so  late  !  and  dark  the  night  and  chill  J 
Late,  late,  so  late !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"  No  light  had  we :  for  that  we  do  repent ; 
And  learning  this,  the  bridegroom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late  1  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"No  light:  so  late!  and  dark  and  chill  the  night! 
O  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light! 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet T 
O  let  us  in,  tho'  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now." 

So  sang  the  novice,  while,  full  passionately. 
Her  head  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  first  she  came,  wept  the  sad  Queen. 
Then  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to  her« 

"  O  pray  you,  noble  lady,  weep  no  more ; 
But  let  my  words,  the  words  of  one  so  email. 
Who  knowing  nothing  knows  but  to  obey, 
And  If  I  do  not  there  Is  penance  given- 
Comfort  your  sorrows ;  for  they  do  not  flow 
From  evil  done ;  right  sure  am  I  of  that, 
Who  see  your  tender  grace  and  statelinesa. 
But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  lord  the  King's, 
And  weighing  find  them  less ;  for  gone  is  he 
To  wage  grim  war  against  Sir  Lancelot  there. 
Round  that  strong  castle  where  he  holds  the  Queen  : 
And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  all. 
The  traitor— Ah  sweet  lady,  the  King's  grief 
For  his  own  self,  and  his  own  Queen,  and  realm. 
Mast  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of  ours. 
For  me,  I  thank  the  salnu  I  am  not  great. 
For  If  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
I  cry  my  cry  In  silence,  and  have  done: 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought  me  good. 
But  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this  grief 
la  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  mast  bear. 
That  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  cloud : 
As  even  here  they  talk  at  Almesbury 
About  the  good  King  and  his  wicked  Queen, 
And  were  I  such  a  King  with  such  a  Queen, 
Well  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wickedness. 
But  were  I  such  a  King,  It  could  not  be." 

Then  to  her  own  sad  heart  mntter'd  the  Qnecn, 
"  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  innocent  talk  ?" 
Bat  openly  she  answer'd,  "  Must  not  I, 
If  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  his  lord, 
Grieve  with  the  common  grief  of  all  the  realm  ?" 

"  Yea,"  said  the  maid,  "  this  is  all  woman's  grief, 
That  »he  Is  woman,  whose  disloyal  life  * 

Hath  wrought  confusion  in  the  Table  Round 
Which  good  King  Arthur  founded,  years  ago. 
With  signs  and  miracles  and  wonders,  there 
At  Camelot,  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen." 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself  again, 
"Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  foolish  prate?" 
But  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
"  O  little  maid,  shut  in  by  nunnery  walls. 
What  canst  thou  know  of  Kings  and  Tables  Round, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the  signs 
And  simple  miracles  of  thy  nunnery  ?" 

To  whom  the  little  novice  garrulously: 
"  Yea,  but  I  know :  the  land  was  full  of  signs 
And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen- 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  knight 
Of  the  great  Table— at  the  founding  of  it : 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse,  and  he  said 
That  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  may  be  twain 
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HlmMir  b«hrld  three  iplriti  miul  with  joy 
Coma  (luhlnK  down  on  a  tail  wayiida  flowar.' 


After  the  snnMt,  down  the  coast  he  heard 
Strange  mn!»ir,  and  he  panned  and  tnniing  — there, 
All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonnest*. 
Each  with  a  beacon-!>tar  npon  his  head, 
And  with  a  wild  ?ea-lipht  abont  his  feet. 
He  saw  them— headland  after  headland  flame 
Far  on  Into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west : 
And  in  the  light  the  white  mermniden  swam. 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the  sea, 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-voice  thro'  all  the  land, 
To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and  cleft 
Made  answer,  sonnding  like  a  distant  horn. 
So  said  my  father  — yea  and  furthermore. 
Next  morning,  while  he  past  the  dim-lit  woods, 
Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside  flower, 
That  shook  beneath  them,  as  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed  : 
13 


And  still  at  evenings  on  before  his  horse 

The  flickering  fairy-circle  wheel'd  and  broke 

Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wbocl'd  aud  broke 

Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life. 

And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Camelot, 

A  wreath  of  airy  dancers  hand-in-hand 

Swnng  ronnd  the  lighted  lantern  of  the  hall ; 

And  in  the  hall  itself  was  snch  a  feast 

As  never  man  had  dream'd ;  for  every  knight 

Had  whatsoever  meat  be  long'd  for  served 

By  hands  nnseen ;  and  even  as  he  said 

Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 

Shonlder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the  bntts 

While  the  wine  ran :  so  glad  were  spirits  and  mcD 

Before  the  coming  of  the  sinful  Queen." 

Then  spake  the  Queen,  and  somewhat  bitterly. 
"Were  they  so  glad?  ill  prophets  were  they  ail. 
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Spirits  and  men  :  could  none  of  them  foresee, 

Not  even  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 

And  wonders,  what  has  fall'u  npou  the  realm  f " 

To  whom  the  novice  garrulously  again : 
"  Yea,  one,  a  bard :  of  whom  my  father  said, 
Full  many  a  noble  war-song  had  he  sung, 
Ev'n  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  fleet. 
Between  the  steep  cliff  and  the  coming  wave « 
And  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death 
Had  chanted  on  the  smoky  mountain-tops. 
When  round  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the  hills 
With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  like  flame: 
So  said  my  father-and  that  night  the  bard 
Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the  King 
As  wellnigh  more  than  man,  and  rail'd  at  those 
Who  call'd  him  tlic  false  son  of  Gorlois : 
For  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence  be  came ; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave  broke 
All  down  the  thnndering  shores  of  Bude  and  Bos, 
There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and  then 
They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  dark  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  sea; 
And  that  was  Arthur;  and  they  foster'd  him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  king: 
And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth;  and  could  be  find 
A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  be  sang. 
The  twain  together  well  might  change  the  world- 
But  even  in  the  middle  of  bis  song 
He  falter'd,  and  his  hand  fell  from  the  harp. 
And  pale  he  tnrn'd  and  reel'd,  and  would  have  fall'ii, 
But  that  they  stay'd  him  up ;  nor  would  be  tell 
His  vision ;  but  what  doubt  that  he  foresaw 
This  evil  work  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  ?" 

Then  thoaght  the  Queen,  "  Lo  I  tbey  have  set  ber 
on. 
Our  simple-seeming  Abbess  and  ber  nnns. 
To  play  upon  me,"  and  bow'd  her  head  nor  spake. 
Whereat  the  novice  crying,  with  clasp'd  bands, 
Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  garrulously, 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  ber  gadding  tongne 
Full  often,  "And,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me. 
Unmannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tales 
Which  my  good  father  told  me,  check  me  too  t 
Nor  let  me  shame  my  father's  memory,  one 
Of  noblest  manners,  tbo'  himself  would  say 
Sir  Lancelot  had  the  noblest ;  and  he  died, 
Kill'd  in  a  tilt,  come  next,  Ave  summers  back, 
And  left  me  ;  bnt  of  others  who  remain, 
And  of  the  two  flrst-famed  for  courtesy — 
And  pray  you  check  me  If  I  ask  amiss  — 
But  pray  you,  which  bad  noblest,  while  yoa  moved 
Among  them,  Lancelot  or  onr  Lord  the  King?" 

Then  the  pale  Queen  look'd  up  and  answered  ber, 
"Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knight. 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-fleld 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  the  King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-fleld 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  these  two 
Were  the  most  nobly-manuer'd  men  of  all ; 
(  For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind."  / 

"Yea,"  said  the  maid,  "be  manners  sncb  fair  fmitt 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  must  be  a  thousandfold 
Less  noble,  being,  as  all  rumor  runs. 
The  most  disloyal  friend  In  all  the  world." 

To  whicb  a  monmfbl  answer  made  the  Queen, 
"O  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunnery-walls. 
What  knowest  thou  of  the  wurld,  and  all  its  lights 
And  shadows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  woe? 


If  ever  Lancelot,  that  most  noble  knight. 
Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himself. 
Pray  for  him  that  he  scape  the  doom  of  tire. 
And  weep  for  her  who  drew  him  to  his  doom." 

"  Yea,"  said  the  little  novice,  "  I  pray  for  both ; 
But  I  should  all  as  soon  believe  that  his. 
Sir  Lancelot's,  were  as  noble  as  the  King's, 
As  I  could  think,  sweet  lady,  yours  would  be 
Such  as  they  are,  were  you  the  sinful  Queen." 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  she   would  soothe,  and   harm'd   where    s-lie 

would  heal  ; 
For  here  a  sudden  'flush  of  wrathful  heat 
Fired  all  the  pale  face  of  the  Queen,  who  cried, 
"  Such  as  thou  art  be  never  maiden  more 
Forever!  thou  their  tool,  set  on  to  plague 
And  pluy  upon,  and  harry  me,  petty  spy 
And  traitress."    When  that  storm  of  anger  brake 
Frcjm  Guinevere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose. 
White  as  ber  veil,  and  stood  before  the  Queen 
As  tremulously  as  foam  upon  the  l)each 
.Stands  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly. 
And  when  the  Queen  had  added  "  Get  thee  hence :" 
Fled  frighted.    Then  that  other  left  alone 
Sigh'd,  and  began  to  gather  heart  again, 
Saying  in  herself,  "The  simple,  fearful  child 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearful  guilt 
Simpler  than  any  child,  betrays  Itself. 
But  help  me,  heaven,  for  surely  I  repent. 
For  what  is  true  repentance  but  in  thought— 
Not  e'en  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
llie  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to  us> 
And  I  have  sworn  never  to  see  him  more. 
To  see  him  more." 

And  ev'n  in  saying  this. 
Her  memory  trom  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
In  which  she  saw  bim  first,  when  Lancelot  came. 
Reputed  the  best  knight  and  goodliest  man, 
Ambassador,  to  lead  her  to  his  lord 
Arthur,  and  led  ber  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  bis  and  her  retinue  moving,  they. 
Rapt  in  sweet  thought,  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts  and  pleasure,  (for  the  time 
Was  maytime,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was  dream'd,) 
Rode  nnder  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  apbreaking  thro*  the  earth. 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  In  some  delicious  dale 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  conrtiers  gone  before ;  and  on  again. 
Till  yet  once  more  ere  set  of  enn  they  saw 
The  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship, 
That  crown'd  the  state  pavilion  of  the  King, 
Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  silent  well. 

Bnt  when  the  Queen  immersed  In  such  a  trance. 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconsciously. 
Came  to  that  point,  when  first  she  saw  the  King 
Ride  toward  her  from  the  city,  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  journey  done,  glanced  at  him,  thought  him  cold, 
High,  self-contain'd,  and  passionless,  not  like  him, 
"Not  like  my  Lancelot" — while  she  brooded  thus 
And  grew  half-guilty  in  her  thoughts  again. 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery  ran. 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  "The  King."    She  sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening:  but  when  armed  feet 
Thro'  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  comine,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell. 
And  grovell'd  with  her  face  against  the  floor: 
There  with  her  milkwhite  arms  and  shadowy  haij 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King: 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
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Pmue  by  her ;  thrn  oune  •tlenc«,  then  a  Toice, 
MonotuQoua  and  hollow  liko  •  Oh<Ml*a 
DanooaeUig  Jadgmrai,  but  thu'  changed  the  Ktng'a 

"LiMt  thoo  hera  ao  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  hanor'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  ehamcr 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  Is  born  of  thee. 
The  children  born  of  thee  are  awurd  and  Are, 
Kod  ruin,  and  the  brcakin;;  up  of  Uwa, 
Vhe  craft  uf  kindred  and  the  Oodlesa  hotta 
!)f  heathen  awanniut;  o'er  the  Northern  8ea. 
M'hom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right  arm, 
rhe  migbtieat  uf  my  knighta  abode  with  me, 
Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  ChrUt 
iu  twelve  great  battlea  mining  ovei thrown. 
And  knoweat  thop  now  from  wbenee  I  come— front 

him. 
Prom  waging  bitter  war  with  trim:  and  he, 
That  did  not  shun  to  smite  ntc  In  worre  way, 
Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left, 
lie  apared  to  lift  his  band  against  the  Kin;; 
Milio  made  him  knight:  but  many  a  knight  woa 

slain; 
And  many  more,  and  all  his  kith  and  kin 
I'lave  to  him,  and  abode  In  his  own  land. 
.\nd  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 
Forgetful  of  their  troth  and  fealty,  clave 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part, 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I  live, 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  hurm'd. 
Fear  not:  thou  shall  be  guarded  till  luy  death. 
Ilowbelt  I  know,  if  ancient  prophcciex 
Have  err'd  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my  doom. 
Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live: 
For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 
Bear  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I  show, 
Ev'n  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  host  siuu'd. 
For  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 
Relax'd  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
Were  flll'd  with  ropine,  here  and  there  a  deed 
Of  prowess  done  redress'd  a  random  wrong. 
Bnt  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 
In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  lime. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  apeak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  <fne  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
/  Of  no  more  snbtle  master  nnder  heaven 
'  Than  Is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Xot  only  to  keep  dovm  the  base  in  man, 
Bnt  teach  high  Ihonght,  and  amiable  words 
And  couriliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. ) 
And  all  this  throve  until  I  wedded  thee! 
Believing  "  lo  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  In  my  Joy." 
Then  came  thy  shamefnl  sin  with  Lancelot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest  knights. 
And  drawing  foul  ensample  (Vom  fair  names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain. 
And  all  thro'  thee !  so  that  this  life  of  mine 
I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  fh>m  scathe  and  wrong, 


Not  greatly  care  to  lose ;  bnt  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were  tor  Arthur,  should  he  live, 
To  sit  once  more  within  bis  lonely  hall. 
And  mlaa  the  wonted  number  of  my  knlgtita, 
And  misa  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deada 
Aa  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  ns,  who  might  l>e  left,  could  sjieak 
Of  the  pnre  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at  thee  f 
And  In  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Uak 
I  Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  fh>ra  room  to  room, 
i  And  I  should  evennore  be  vest  with  the« 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho'  thou  wonUlst  not  love  thy  lord. 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy  shame 
/I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
^Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sske. 
To  save  his  blood  fk-om  scandal,  leU  the  wife 
Whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the  house : 
For  being  thro'  bis  cowardice  allow'd 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unkuown  to  men. 
Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among  the  crowd, 
Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and  saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the  pulse 
With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  holf  the  young. 
Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  mon  he  thot  reigns ! 
Better  the  King's  waste  hearth  and  aching  heart 
Than  thou  reseated  In  thy  place  of  light. 
The  mockery  of  my  people,  and  their  bane." 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  war-horse  nelgh'd 
As  at  a  ft-iend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again : 

"Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes, 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  wbose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head. 
My  pride  In  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce 

law. 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death 
(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here),  is  past 
The  pang— which  while  I  weigh °d  thy  heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  lu  thee, 
Made  my  tears  bum— is  also  post,  in  part 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  Is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
Lo !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives:  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  t 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  ploy 
Not  knowing  I    O  imperial-moulded  form, 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore, 
Until  It  came  a  kingdom's  curt^e  with  thee — 
t  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine, 

But  Lancelot's :  nay,  they  never  were  the  King's. 

1  cannot  take  thy  band ;  that  too  is  flesh. 

And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinn'd ;  and  mine  own 

flesh, 
Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries 
'  I  loathe  thee ;'  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee. 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 
So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  stilL 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  stilL 
iPerchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  naay  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband— not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  mnst  I  bence^ « 
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Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow: 
They  Bummon  me  their  Kiug  to  lead  miue  hoists 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  iu  the  west, 
Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son, 
Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse  and 

knights 
Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  event; 
But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again, 
Never  lie  by  thy  side.  Bee  thee  no  more. 
Farewell !" 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  bis  feet. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck, 
And,  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head, 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest. 

Then,  listening  till  those  armed  steps  were  gone, 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish  found 
The  casement:    "  Perad venture,"  bq  she  thought, 
"  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen." 
And  lo,  be  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door ! 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the  Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  forevermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was  lower'd. 
To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  clung 
Of  Britain ;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face, 
Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  saw. 
Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights, 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  flre. 
And  even  then  be  turn'd;  and  more  and  more 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  Kiug, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  Ginut  iu  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  bis  doom. 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and  cried  aloud, 
"O  Arthur!"  there  her  voice  brake  suddenly. 
Then— as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a  cliff 
Fails  in  mid-air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 
Re-makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the  vale- 
Went  on  in  passionate  utterance. 

"  Oone— my  lord ! 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  t 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell?    I  should  have  answerd  his  farewelL 
His  mercy  choked  me.    Gone,  my  lord  the  King, 
My  own  true  lord !  how  dare  1  call  him  mine  1 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me. 
And  makes  me  one  pollution :  be,  the  King, 
Call'd  me  polluted:  shall  I  kill  myself? 
What  help  iu  that?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 
If  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame ; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years. 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 

^Let  the  world  be;  that  is  but  of  the  world. 
What  else?  what  hope?  I  think  there  was  a  hope, 
Except  he  mock'd  me  when  he  spake  of  hope ; 
His  hope  he  call'd  it;  but  he  never  mocks. 
For  mockery  is  the  fUme  of  little  hearts;. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  forgiven 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down  sin 

(And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  God./  Ah  great  and  gentle  lord, 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that  took 
Pull  easily  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the  height 
To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not  climb— 


I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fins  air 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light— 
I  wanted  warmth  and  color  which  I  fonnd 
In  Lancelot — now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love  him  tho'  so  late? 
Now — ere  he  goes  to  the  great  Battle  ?  none : 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life, 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.  )  Ah  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair  world. 
Had  I  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  here  ? 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest: 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  1  known: 
It  would  have  been  my  pleasure  had  I  seen. 
We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another." 

Here  her  hand 
Grasp'd,  made  her  veil  her  eyes :  she  look'd  and  saw 
The  novice,  weeping,  suppliant,  and  said  to  her, 
"  Yea,  little  maid,  for  am  /  not  forgiven  ?" 
Then  glancing  up  beheld  the  holy  nnns 
All  round  her,  weeping ;  and  her  heart  was  loosed 
Within  her,  and  she  wept  with  these  and  said : 

"Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who  broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 

0  shut  me  round  with  narrowing  nunnery-walls. 
Meek  maidens,  from  the  voices  crying  'Shame.' 

1  most  not  scorn  myself:  he  loves  me  stilL 
Let  no  one  dream  but  that  he  loves  me  still. 
So  let  me,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me 
Nor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with  you: 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like  you ; 
Fast  with  your  fasts,  not  feasting  with  your  feasts  i 
Grieve  with  your  griefs,  not  grieving  at  your  joys, 
Bnt  not  rejoicing ;  mingle  with  your  rites ; 

Pray  and  be  prayed  for;  lie  before  your  shrines; 

Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  house : 

Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole 

To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  his  eyes 

Who  ransom'd  ns,  and  baler  too  than  I; 

And  treat  their  loathsome  hurts  and  heal  mine  own ; 

And  BO  wear  ont  in  almsdeed  and  In  prayer 

The  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day. 

Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the  King." 

She  said :  they  took  her  to  themselves ;  and  she 
Still  hoping,  fearing  "  Is  it  yet  too  late  ?" 
Dwelt  with  them,  till  In  time  their  Abbess  died. 
Then  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure  life. 
And  for  the  power  of  ministration  in  her. 
And  likewise  for  the  high  rank  she  had  borne. 
Was  chosen  Abbess,  there,  an  Abbess  lived 
For  three  brief  years,  and  there,  an  Abbess,  past 
To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace. : 


THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR. 

That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere 
First  made  and  latest  left  of  all  the  knights. 
Told,  when  the  man  was  no  more  than  a  voice 
In  the  white  winter  of  his  age,  to  those 
With  whom  he  dwelt,  new  faces,  other  minds. 

Before  that  last  weird  battle  in  the  West 
There  came  on  Arthur  sleeping,  Gawain  kill'd 
In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain  blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 
Went  shrilling,  "Hollow,  hollow  all  delight! 
Hail,  king !  to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass  away. 
Farewell !  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
*A.nd  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  wind. 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight"  ^ 
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And  fnhiter  onward,  IlkA  wild  birds  that  eluag* 
Their  teason  In  i'       '  '      .mi  wail  their  way 
From  cloud  to  1 1  'n-  Uuik  wind  th«  dream 

ShrlU'd:  but  in  ;.  . ::<-(i  with  dim  cries 

Far  in  the  moonlit  bnto  uniong  the  hills 
As  of  Bonie  louel.v  city  sack'd  by  nielli, 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  snd  child  with  wail 
Pass  to  new  lords;  and  Arthur  wolce  and  call'd, 
"Who  apaker    A  dr«Am.    (>  light  upon  the  wind, 
Thine.  Oawain,  was  the  voice — are  these  dim  cries 
Thine?  or  doth  all  tliat  haunts  the  waste  and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  tt  will  go  along  with  tatt" 

This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bedirere  and  spake,— 
"O  me,  my  king,  let  pass  whatever  will, 
Rives,  and  the  harmletis  glamour  of  the  Held ; 
But  lu  their  (<tea(l  ihy  nnnic  and  glory  cliug 
To  all  high  placcH  like  n  golden  cloud 
Forever:  but  as  yet  thou  Khalt  not  pass. 
Light  was  Gawain  in  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  Oawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man ; 
And  care  not  thou  for  dreams  from  him,  but  rise — 
I  bear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  Went, 
And  with  him  many  of  thy  people,  and  knights 
Once  thine,  whom  thou  ha^t  loved,  bat  grosser  grown 
Thau  heathen,  spitting  at  their  vows  and  thee. 
Right  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for  the  king. 
Arise,  go  forth  and  conquer  as  of  old." 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedlvcre, — 
"Far  other  is  this  battle  In  the  West 
Whereto  we  move,  than  when  we  strove  In  youth, 
And  thrust  the  heathen  from  the  Koniiin  wall, 
And  shook  him  thro'  the  North.     Ill  doom  is  mine 
To  war  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 
The  king  who  fights  his  people  fights  himseld 
And  they  my  knights  who  loved  me  once  the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to  me. 
Yet  let  ns  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
Thro'  this  blind  haze,  which  ever  since  I  saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbury, 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world." 

Then  rose  the  king  and  moved  his  host  by  night. 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  by  league. 
Buck  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonnesse, — 
A  laud  of  old  npheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  iuto  the  abyss  again ; 
Where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  dwelt. 
And  the  long  mountain  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever-shlfling  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moauing  sea. 
There  the  pnrsner  could  pursue  no  more. 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  king; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light  of  bearen 
Burn'd  at  his  lowest  In  the  rolling  year, 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they  closed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  West 
A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea: 
Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was  cold 
With  formless  fear,  and  ev'n  on  Arthur  fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought, 
For  fk-iend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist. 
And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom  he  slew ; 
And  some  had  visions  ont  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  single  fights, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  bard  mail  hewn, 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands,  the  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shatter'd  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Looked  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist ; 
And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor  knights, 


Oathi,  Inmlt,  flitb,  and  monstrooa  blaaphemlcs. 
Sweat,  writhing*,  angnish,  laboring  of  the  langa 
In  that  cloee  mist,  and  OTinga  for  the  light, 
Mouu  of  the  dying  and  iroleaa  of  the  dMd. 

Last  aa  by  tome  one  death-bed,  after  wall 
Of  sufltering,  silence  follows,  or  thro'  death 
Or  deathlike  swoon,  thoa  brer  all  that  ahon^ 
Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  aeaa, 
A  dead  hush  fell ;  but  when  the  dolorous  day 
Grew  drearier  toward  twilight  falling,  came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  front  the  North,  and  blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 
Rose,  and  the  pale  king  glanced  acroas  the  field 
Of  battle;  but  no  man  was  moving  there; 
Nor  any  cry  of  Christian  beard  thereon. 
Nor  yet  of  heathen  ;  only  the  wan  wave 
Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro 
Swaying  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and  down 
Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  fallen. 
And  shiver'd  brands  that  once  had  fought  with  Rome, 
And  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  rhores 
The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  l>c. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere, 
And  whiter  than  the  mist  that  all  day  long 
Had  held  the  field  of  battle  was  the  king. 

"  nearest  thou  this  great  voice  that  shakes  thf 
world, 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  whereon  we  move, 
And  beats  up<in  the  faces  of  the  dead, 
!  My  dead,  as  tho'  they  had  not  died  for  me  ? — 
;  O  Bedivere,  for  on  my  heart  hath  fhU'u 
Confusion,  till  I  kuow  not  what  I  am. 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  king. 
Behold,  I  seem  but  king  among  the  dead." 

Then  spake  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere,  "My  king, 
King  everywhere !  and  so  the  dead  have  kings, 
There  also  will  I  worship  thee  as  king. 
Yet  still  thy  life  is  whole,  and  still  I  live 
Who  love  thee :  but  who  hates  thee,  he  that  brought 
The  heathen  back  among  as,  yonder  stands, 
Modred,  anharm'd,  the  traitor  of  thine  house." 

Then  spake  the  King,  "  My  house  bath  been  m} 
doom. 
Bnt  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  house 
Who  hath  but  dwelt  beneath  one  roof  with  me. 
My  bouse  are  rather  they  who  sware  my  vows, 
Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  own'd  me  king. 
And  well  for  thee,  saying  in  my  dark  hour. 
When  all  the  purport  of  my  throne  hath  fail'd, 
That  quick  or  dead  thou  boldest  me  for  king. 
King  am  I,  whatsoever  be  their  cry ; 
And  one  last  act  of  kinghood  shalt  thou  see 
Yet  ere  I  pass."    And,  uttering  this,  the  king 
Made  at  the  man :  then  Modred  smote  his  liege 
Hard  on  that  helm,  which  many  a  heathen  sword 
Had  beaten  thin,  while  Arthur  at  one  blow. 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excallhur, 
Slew  him,  and  all  bnt  slain  bimiteir  he  fell. 

So  all  day  lone  the  noise  of  bottle  roU'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fiiU'n  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  waa  fulL 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
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The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 

Whereof  this  world  hclds  record.    Such  a  sleep 

They  sleep— the  men  I  loved.    I  think  that  we 

Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  balls 

Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 

I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 

Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 

To  rule  once  more— but  let  what  will  be,  be, 

I  am  so  deeply  sm^lten  thro'  the  helm 

That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  mom. 

Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  £xcalibur, 

Which  was  my  pride:  for  tliou  rememberest  how 

In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 

Kose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 

Holding  the  sword— and  how  I  row'd  ucrosa 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king: 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  after-time,  this  also  shall  be  known: 

But  now  delay  not:  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere: 

A^tttch  what  thou  seost,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivcre: 
"It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thru'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  min'd  shrine  he  stcpt 
And  in  the  mocm  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wiud  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    lie,  stepping  down 
By  zigMg  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibnr, 
And  o'er  him  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
Kor  nil  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  spariu. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  Jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  Jewelry.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  -ns  he  stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw:  but  at  the  last  it  secm'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibnr  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
80  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedlvere: 
"Hast  thou  pcrform'd  my  mission  which  I  gave? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedlvere: 
"  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
"Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy  name. 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  Baity,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  surer  sign  had  foUow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie.  / 

Yet  now,  I  {barge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere. 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  flx'd  in  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 


How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud  :— 

"And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  barm,  undone  T  deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofltable,  against  himself? 
The  king  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  dop". 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  after-time,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  king^. 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of^rnis. 
Saying,  'King  Acthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  b:ise:i  of  the  hilhi.' 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after-time 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were  lost." 

So  spake  be,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 
And  hid  Excalibnr  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  ktng. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily : 
"  What  is  it  tboa  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hMit  heard  ?* 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bediveret 
"  I  beard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripplo  washing  in  ^he  reeda." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath . 
"Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  1    Woe  is  me  ! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  In  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thon  wonldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt , 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyea. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  tkee  hence  r 
Bnt,  if  thon  spare  to  fling  Excalibnr, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands." 

Then  qnickljr^rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  dutch'd  the  sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.    Tte  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  In  an 

arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Seen  where  the  moving  it-les  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the,i&ther  to  the  king. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthnr,  drawing  thicker  breafj. 
"Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  beard,  or  seen  ?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gem* 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
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Not  tbo'  I  live  three  lire*  of  mortal  men, 

So  great  a  miracle  of  yonder  hill. 

Then  with  btilh  handa  I  flunR  him,  wheeling  him; 

nut  when  I  look'il  acain,  Ix-hold  an  arm, 

Clothed  In  white  Mmltc,  myntlc,  wouderfUl, 

That  canght  him  by  the  hilt,  and  braudlah'd  blm 

TtaiM  times,  and  drew  him  under  In  the  mere." 

And  anawer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard : 
"My  end  drawn  nigh ;  'tia  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  ehouldera  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  bear  nu'  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  bath  taken  cold,  and  I  ahall  die." 

So  aaylng,  from  the  pavement  he  half  roae, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wlxtfiilly  with  wide  blue  eye* 
As  in  a  picture.     Htm  81r  Uedlvcre 
RemorKefiilly  re^^ardud  thro'  bin  tear*. 
And  would  have  spoken,  bui  ho  found  not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
U'er  both  his  shoalders  drew  the  languid  hands. 
And  riaiog  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  M  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  ui^blmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  houM  is  mute,    S»  sigh'd  the  king, 
Muttering  and  niurmurliiK  at  hix  ear,  "  Quick,  quick  1 
I  fear  it  is  too  lute,  and  I  i<biili  die." 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridji^e  to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  hla  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
Ue  beard  the  deep  behiud  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thou);ht  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  cha«ma,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliflT  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  Jutv  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-emitteu  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold— and  from  them 
A  cry  that  shlvcr'tl  to  the  tingling  stars,  [rose 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  cornea. 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murranr'd  Arthur,  "Place  me  in  the  barge," 
80  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those  three  Qneens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  king,  and  wept. 
But  she,  Uiat  rose  the  Ullest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd   casque,  and   chafed   his 

hands, 
Awd  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud. 
And  dropping  hitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls— 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dSis-th roue— were  parch'd  with  dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mtx'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
80  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  king; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest. 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  list*  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladles  and  of  kinga. 


Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
"Aht  my  lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  goT 
Where  shall  I  bide  my  forebMul  Mid  my  eyes  r 
For  now  1  see  the  true  old  t^mw  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knighk 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Kldera  with  the  gift  of  nyrrti. 
But  now  the  whole  Roomd  Tamlb  la  disaolvad, 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  1,  the  last,  gu  forth  companioulesa, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  tmom,  other  minds." 


And  slowly  answered  Arthur  fh>m  the  barge. 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfllls  himself  in  many  ways, 
I^st  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  worM. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  Is  in  mof 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  lie  within  himself  make  pure  I  bnt  thou, 
If  thim  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  thlngi«  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Thau  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  iby  voico 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
iFor  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goata 
That  nonrish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer  > 

Both  for  ttiemselvcs  and  those  who  call  them  friend  t  ' 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  furewelL    I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  sejist — if  indeed  I  go— 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sen. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

So  said  be,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

At  length  he  groan'd,  and  turning  slowly  clomb 
The  last  hard  footstep  of  that  iron  crag; 
Thence  mark'd  the  black  hull  moving  yet,  and  cried, 
"  He  passes  to  be  king  among  the  dead, 
And  after  healing  of  his  grievous  wound 
He  comes  ngnin ;  but— if  he  come  no  more — 
O  me,  be  yon  dark  Queens  in  yon  black  boat. 
Who  shriek'd  and  wail'd,  the  three  whereat  we  gazed 
On  thnt  high  day,  when,  clothed  with  living  light. 
They  stood  before  his  throne  in  silence,  friends 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his  need  f " 

Then  from  the  dawn  it  secm'd  there  came,  but  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world. 
Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry. 
Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars. 

Thereat  once  more  be  moved  about,  and  clomb 
K'eu  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and  ■•aw, 
Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  hand. 
Or  thon£;ht  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the  king, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 
Somewhere  far  ofl",  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  son  rose  bringing  the  new  year. 
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Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm ; 
And  in  the  cbuHm  are  foam  and  yellow  Baudi»; 
Beyond,  red  roofu  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  tlieu  a  moulder'd  church;  and  higher 
A  long  Htreet  climbs  to  one  tall-tower'd  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  dowu 
With  Danish  burrows ;  and  a  hazel-wood, 
By  i^utumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  lu  a  caplike  hollow  of  the  down. 

Here  on  this  beach  a  buqdred  years  ago. 
Three  children  of  three  house*,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiext  little  damsel  in  the  port, 
And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  sou. 
And  Eno<;h  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  hhore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordttt;c,  swarthy  flshing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  up-drawn  ; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  dally  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff: 
Tn  this  the  children  play'd  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next. 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress ;  but  at  times 
Enocn  would  hold  ixissession  for  a  week : 
"This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife." 
"Mine  too,"  said  Philip,  "tuni  and  turn  about:" 
When,  ii  they  quarrcll'd,  Enoch  stronger-made 
Wns  master:  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears, 
Shriek  out,  "  I  hate  you,  Enoch,"  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  lx>th. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past. 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  flxt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl ;  and  Enoch  spoke  his  love, 
But  Philip  loved  in  silence ;  and  the  girl 
Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him ; 
But  she  loved  Enoch ;  tho'  she  knew  it  not. 
And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.    Enoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost. 
To  purchase  bis  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 
For  Annie :  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 
A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 
For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 
Than  Enoch.    Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor ;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a  life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas: 
And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favorably : 
And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and-twentieth  May, 
He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  made  a  home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  half-way  up 
The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward  the  mill. 

Then  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide. 
The  younger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and  small. 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels,  Philip  stay'd 


(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him) 

An  hour  behind ;  but  as  he  climbed  the  hill. 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 

Enoch  aud  Annie,  sittiitg  hand-iu-hand. 

His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face 

All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire, 

That  burned  as  on  an  altar.    Philip  look'd. 

And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom: 

Then,  as  their  faces  grew  together,  groan'd 

And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 

Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood  ; 

There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  with  merry-makin(^ 

Had  his  dark  hour  unfeeu,  and  rose  and  past 

Bearing  a  lifelong  burdeu  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  hells. 
And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence. 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil; 
With  children  ;  first  a  daughter.    In  him  woke. 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers ;  a  wish  renew'd, 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes. 
While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  Journeying  landward ;  for  in  tnith 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean-spoil 
In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  bis  face, 
Rough-redden'd  with  a  tbonsaud  winter-gales, 
Not  only  to  the  market-croas  were  known, 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 
Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp, 
Aud  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  Csre  was  Enoch's  ministering. 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things  human  change 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
0|)en'd  a  larger  haven:  thither  used 
Enoch  at  limes  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 
Aud  once  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a  ^^ast 
In  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell : 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him ; 
And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one : 
Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs:  and  on  him  fell, 
Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man. 
Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 
He  seem'd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night. 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth. 
And  her,  he  loved,  a  beggar:  then  he  pray'd 
"Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  mt." 
And  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of  that  ship 
Enoch  had  served  in,  hearing  his  mischance. 
Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued  him. 
Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 
Aud  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.    Would  he  got 
There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she  sail'd, 
Sail'd  from  this  port    Would  Enoch  have  the  placet 
Aud  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it. 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  bis  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance  appear'd 
No  graver  than  as  when  some   Ittle  cloud 
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Cnta  off  tta*  flery  highway  of  the  md. 
And  Ule»  a  light  in  the  oiling:  yl  th«  wlAt  — 
When  he  waa  gone  — the  children — what  to  do? 
Thuu  Kiioch  lay  long-poiidfriiiK  on  hia  plana ; 
To  sell  the  boat— and  yet  he  luved  her  well  — 
Uow  many  a  roogfa  aea  had  he  weather'd  In  her  l 
He  knew  her,  aa  a  horaentan  knowa  hia  horae  — 
And  yet  to  aell  her— then  with  what  she  brouKht 
Bay  gooda  and  atorea— aet  Annie  forth  In  trade 
With  all  that  aeamen  needed  ur  iheir  wivea- 
80  might  ahe  keep  ihe  hooae  while  he  waa  gone. 
Should  he  not  trade  himaelf  out  yonder  f  go 
Thia  Toyago  more  than  oncef  yea  twice  or  thnce — 
As  olt  aa  needed  — laat,  returning  rich, 
Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft. 
With  fuller  prortta  lead  an  eaaler  life. 
Have  all  his  pretty  yonng  onea  educated, 
Aud  pass  his  days  In  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Snoch  in  his  heart  determined  all : 
Then  niovinfj  homeward  rarae  on  Annie  pale, 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  Intctit-bom. 
Forward  she  otarted  with  a  huppy  cry. 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  nrms; 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  ui\  his  limbs. 
Appraised  his  weight,  and  fondled  fatherlike. 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  bad  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will : 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 
Bnt  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear, 
Many  a  sad  ktsa  by  day  by  night  renew'd 
(Sure  that  all  cril  would  come  out  of  It) 
Besought  him,  supplicntin-;,  if  be  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her, 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  iu  vain : 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  It  thro'. 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-fVlend, 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set  his  liand 
To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-room 
With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods  aud  stores. 
So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home. 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  and  axe. 
Anger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to  hear 
Her  own  death-scaffold  rising,  shrlll'd  and  rang. 
Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand,— 
The  space  was  narrow,— having  order'd  all 
Almost  as  neat  aud  close  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused ;  and  he. 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the  last. 
Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  mom. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  ot  farewell 
Brightly  /ind  boldly.    All  his  Annie's  fears. 
Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to  him. 
Vet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-iu-man  is  one  with  man-in-Ood. 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes 
Whatever  came  to  him :  aud  then  he  said, 
"  Annie,  thia  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me. 
For  I  'II  be  back,  my  girl,  before  you  know  it" 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle,  "and  he, 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,— 
Nay— for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for  it— 
liod  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees. 
And  1  will  tell  bim  tales  of  foreign  parts. 
And  make  him  merry  when  I  come  home  again. 
Come  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go." 

Him  running  on  thus  hopefully  she  heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he  tum'd 


The  current  of  hia  talk  to  graver  things 
In  Bailor  (kahion  rongfaly  aermoniaing 
On  providence  and  tmat  in  Usaveo,  ahe  beard. 
Heard  and  not  heard  him  t  aa  the  Tillage  girl. 
Who  aeu  her  pitcher  andareesth  ths  spring, 
Musing  on  him  that  oaed  to  fill  U  far  hsr, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  It  orsdtow. 

At  length  she  spoke,  "O  Enoch,  yon  are  wisei 
Aud  yet  for  all  yonr  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  abali  look  upon  yoor  fkos  no  mot*.* 

"Well  then,"  said  Enoch,  "I  shall  look  on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 
(He  named  the  day) ;  get  you  a  seaman's  glass, 
Spy  out  my  lace,  and  laugh  at  all  your  fears.** 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  momenta  came, 
"Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted. 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again, 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must  go. 
And  fear  no  more  for  me ;  or  if  yon  fear 
Caat  all  your  cares  on  God ;  that  anchor  holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  lU  thofe  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  muruing  r  if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  Him?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His :  lie  made  iu" 

Enoch  rose, 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  droopiug  wiCs, 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness. 
When  Annie  would  have  rabted  him  Enoch  said, 
"Wake  him  not;  let  him  sleep;  how  should  the 

chUd 
Remember  this?"  and  kiss'd  him  in  his  cot, 
Bnt  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt 
A  liny  curl,  and  gave  it:  this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future;  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  bis  way. 

She,  when  the  day  that  Enoch  mention'd  came, 
Borrow'd  a  gloss,  but  all  in  vain :  perhaps 
She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremulous; 
She  saw  him  not:  and  while  be  stood  on  deck 
Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past. 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vauibhing  sail 
She  watch'd  it,  aud  departed  weeping  for  him ; 
Then,  tho'  she  moum'd  his  absence  as  his  grave, 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his. 
But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies. 
Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less. 
And  still  foreboding  "What  would  Enoch  say?" 
For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 
Than  what  she  gave  iu  buying  what  she  sold: 
She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  and  thus. 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 
And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly  bom  and  grew 
Yet  sicklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mothers  care:  nevertheless. 
Whether  her  business  often  call'd  her  from  it. 
Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most. 
Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could  tell 
What  most  it  needed — howsoe'er  it  was. 
After  a  lingering, — ere  she  waa  aware, — 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In  that  same  week  when  Annie  baried  It, 
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Philip's  true  heart,  which  hnnger'd  for  her  peace 
(Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon  her), 
Smote  him,  as  having  Icept  aloof  so  long. 
"Surely,"  tsaid  Philip,  "I  may  see  her  now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort ;"  therefore  went. 
Past  thro'  the  solitary  room  In  front, 
Paused  fur  a  moment  at  an  inner  door. 
Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Enter'd ;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief. 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one. 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face. 
But  tum'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and  wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly, 
"Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

He  spoke ;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd  reply, 
"Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  !"  half  abash'd  him ;  yet  nnask'd, 
His  bashfulness  and  tendemesa  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her: 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  yon  of  what  he  wbb'd, 
Enoch,  yonr  husband :  I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  us  —  a  strong  man : 
For  where  be  fixt  bis  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  thro*. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And  leave  you  lonely?  not  to  see  the  world— 
For  pleasure  ?— nay,  but  for  'Jie  wberewilhai 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  orlngiug-ap 
Than  his  bad  been,  or  yoi.rs-  that  was  his  wit-ti. 
And  if  he  come  afrain,  vext  will  he  be 
To  And  the  precious  morning  hours  were  lost. 
And  It  would  vex  him  even  tn  bis  grave, 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running  wild 
Ijike  colls  about  the  waste.    So,  Annie,  now— 
Have  ve  not  known  each  other  all  our  lives  f 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear 
Him  and  bis  children  not  to  say  me  nay — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again 
Why  then  be  shall  repay  me — If  yon  will, 
Annie— for  !  am  rich  and  well-to-do. 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  cchool- 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask." 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the  wall 
Anewcr'd,  "I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down : 
When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me  down ; 
And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks  me  down ; 
But  Enoch  lives:  that  is  borne  In  on  me; 
He  will  repay  you :  money  can  be  repaid ; 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours." 

And  Philip  ask'd 
"  Then  you  will  let  me,  Annie  1" 

There  she  tum'd, 
She  rose,  and  flxt  her  swimming  eyes  upon  him. 
And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  face. 
Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head 
Caught  at  bis  hand  and  wrung  it  passionately, 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 
So  lifted  up  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school. 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  every  way. 
Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own, 
Made  himself  theirs ;  and  tho'  for  Annie's  sake 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port. 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish. 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he  sent 
Gifts  by  the  children,  garden-herbs  and  fruit. 
The  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall. 
Or  conies  fl-ora  the  down,  and  now  and  then. 
With  some  pretext  of  fliieness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From  bis  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  wasta 


But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind : 
Scarce  could  the  woman  when  he  came  upon  her, 
Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-iu-all ; 
From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily ; 
Lords  of  bis  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they ; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with  him 
And  call'd  him  Father  Philip.    Philip  gaiu'd 
As  Enoch  lost ;  for  Enoch  seem'd  to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Ooing  we  know  not  where ;  and  so  ten  years. 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  laud, 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  children  long'd 
To  go  with  others,  nutting  to  the  wood. 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them ;  then  they  begg'd 
For  Father  Philip  (as  they  him  call'd)  too : 
Him,  like  the  working-bee  in  blossom-dust, 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found ;  and  saying  to 

him. 
"Come  with  ns.  Father  Philip,"  he  denied; 
But  when  'he  children  pluck'd  at  him  to  go. 
He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to  their  wish, 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them  f  and  they  went. 

But  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down, 
Jtut  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Fall'd  her;  and  sighing  "Let  me  rest  "she  said: 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-content; 
While  all  the  younger  ones  with  Jubilant  cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumnituously 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made  a  plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or  brok* 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the  wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark  boar 
Here  In  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded  life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow :  at  last  he  said. 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  "Listen,  Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  In  the  wood." 
"Tired,  Annie T"  for  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 
"Tired?"  but  her  face  had  fall'n  upon  her  hands; 
At  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
"The  ship  was  lost,"  he  said,  "the  ship  was  lost! 
No  more  of  that !  why  should  you  kill  yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite?"     And  Annie  said, 
"  I  thought  not  of  it :  but — I  know  not  why — 
Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary." 

Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer  spoke. 
"Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 
And  it  has  l>een  upon  my  mind  so  long. 
That  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  came  there, 
I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.    O  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well  then— let  me  speak: 
I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting  help: 
I  cannot  help  yoiJ  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless — they  say  that  women  are  so  quick — 
Perhaps  you  know  what  1  would  have  you  know— 
I  wish  you  for  my  wife.    I  fain  would  prove 
A  father  to  your  children:  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father :  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine  own : 
And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years. 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
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To  tny  of  Ilia  craatnrea.    Think  upon  It: 
For  I  am  well-tu-du— do  kin,  no  cara, 
No  burthen,  aave  my  cam  for  you  and  yonrs ; 
And  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  Uvea, 
And  I  have  loved  70a  longer  than  you  know." 

Then  anawer'd  Annie ;  tenderly  she  spoke : 
"  You  have  been  aa  Qod'a  good  angel  In  onr  houae. 
,  God  bleaa  yon  for  It,  Qod  reward  you  for  it, 
Philip,  with  aomething  happier  than  myaelt 
Can  one  love  twice  f  can  you  be  ever  loved 
Aa  Enoch  was  1  what  U  it  that  yon  aak  V 
"I  am  content,"  he  auswcr'd,  "to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Knoclu"    "O,"  she  cried. 
Seared  aa  It  were,  "  dear  Philip,  wait  a  while : 
If  Enoch  comee— bat  Enoch  will  not  come  — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  la  not  ao  long: 
Surely  I  ahall  be  wiser  In  a  year : 

0  wait  a  little  1"    Philip  andly  said, 
"Annie,  aa  I  have  waited  all  my  life 

1  well  may  wait  a  little."    "  Nny,    ohe  cried, 

"  I  am  bound :  you  have  my  promise  —  in  n  year : 
Will  yon  not  bide  your  year  ns  I  bide  mineT" 
And  Philip  answered,  "  I  will  bide  my  year." 

Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing  up 
Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen  day 
Pasa  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead ; 
Then  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie  rose. 
And  sent  hla  voice  beneath  him  thro'  the  wood. 
Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their  spoil  j 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie's  door  he  pansed  and  gave  his  hand. 
Saying  gently,  "  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  yon. 
That  was  your  hour  of  wealtness.    I  was  wrong. 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  yon  are  free." 
Then  Annie  weeping  auswer'd,  "  I  am  bound." 

She  spoke :  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were, 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household  ways, 
Ev'n  as  she  dwelt  npon  his  latest  words. 
That  he  had  loved  her  longer  than  she  knew. 
That  autumu  into  autumu  flash'd  again, 
And  there  be  stood  once  more  before  her  face. 
Claiming  her  promise.    "Is  it  a  year?"  she  ask'd. 
"Yes,  If  the  nuta,"  he  said,  "be  ripe  again: 
Come  out  and  see."    But  she— she  put  him  off— 
So  much  to  look  to— such  a  change— a  month— 
Give  her  a  month — she  knew  that  she  was  bound — 
A  month— no  more.    Tlien  Philip  with  his  eyes 
Pull  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his  voice 
Shaking  a  little  Iil<e  a  drunkard's  hand, 
"Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own  time." 
And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him ; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayiiigly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse. 
Trying  his  tmth  and  his  long-snfferance, 
Till  half-anoiher  year  bad  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port. 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost. 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wronj:. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on ; 
And  others  langh'd  at  her  and  Philip  too. 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own  minds; 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clang 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Wonld  hint  at  worse  In  either.    Il«(  own  son 
Was  silent,  tbo'  he  often  look'd  his  wish ; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty; 
And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
Careworn  and  wan ;  and  all  these  things  fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  coald  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign,  "  my  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ?" 


Then  compaaa'd  roand  by  the  blind  wall  of  ni|;bt 

BrtMik'd  not  the  expeciaot  terror  of  her  heart, 

Ktiu-ted  (h>in  bed,  and  atnick  herself  a  light. 

Then  desperately  aelaed  the  holy  Book, 

Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  aign. 

Suddenly  put  her  flugcr  on  the  text, 

"Under  a  paimtrvc."    That  was  nothing  to  her: 

No  meaning  there:  she  closed  the  book  and  alcpt: 

When  lo  1  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height, 

Under  a  palmtrce,  over  him  the  Sun : 

"  He  is  gone,"  she  thought,  "  he  la  happy,  be  Is  sing' 

log 
Hosanna  in  the  highest:  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Kighteoaaness,  and  these  be  patana 
Whereof  the  happy  people  strowlng  cried 
'  Iloeanna  in  the  highest  I' "    Hens  «ho  woke. 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to  him, 
"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed." 
"Then    for  God's  sake,"  he   answer'd,  "both   out 

sakes. 
So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once." 

So  these  were  wed  and  merrily  rang  the  belle. 
Merrily  rang  the  bells  and  they  were  wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart. 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  be«ide  her  path, 
She  knew  not  whence ;  a  whisper  on  her  ear, 
She  knew  not  what ;  nor  loved  she  to  be  left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone. 
What  aird  her  then,  that  ere  she  enter'd,  often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch. 
Fearing  to  enter:  Philip  thought  he  knew: 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to  her  state. 
Being  with  child :  but  when  her  child  was  bom. 
Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself  reuew'd. 
Then  the  new  mother  came  about  her  heart. 
Then  her  good  Pliilip  was  her  all-in-all. 
And  that  mysterious  Instinct  wholly  died. 

And  <vhere  was  Enoch  ?    Prosperously  sail'd 
The  ship  "Good  Fortune,"  tho'  at  setting  forth 
The  Biscay,  roughly  ridging  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwbelm'd  her,  yet  unvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world. 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair, 
Slie  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  again, 
The  breath  of  Heaven  come  continually 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles, 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and  bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those  times, 
A  gilded  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Less  lucky  her  home-voyage :  at  first  indeed 
Thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day, 
Scarce-rocking,  her  full-bnsted  flgnre-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows: 
Then  follow'd  calms,  and  then  winds  variable. 
Then  baflling,  a  long  course  of  them ;  and  last 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless  heavens 
Till  hard  npon  the  cry  of  "  breakers"  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and  two  others.    Half  the  night, 
Buoy'd  npon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars, 
Tliese  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn 
Rich,  bat  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there  of  bnman  sustenance, 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts  and  nourishing  roots; 
Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  bard  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
They  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves  of  palm,  a  hot. 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.    So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Kden  of  all  plenteousness. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 
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For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than  boy, 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and  wreck, 
Lay  lingering  out  a  three-years'  death-in-llfe. 
They  could  not  leave  him.    After  he  was  gone, 
The  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem ; 
And  Enoch's  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 
Pire-hollowlng  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning  "  wait." 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  IleaTen, 
The  slender  coco'e  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 
Tlie  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stemg,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world. 
All  these  be  saw;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
lie  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  ifhriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef; 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branch'd 
And  blossom'd  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  ])recipitouB  rivulet  to  the  wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  dAj  l<mg 
Hat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwrcck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail; 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrlHc  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east; 
I'he  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west; 
Then   the   great  stars   that  globed  themselre*  im 

Heaven, 
The  hoUower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise— bat  no  sail. 

There,  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to  watch, 
So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things  and  places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  Hue; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small  hoDse, 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes, 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs. 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color'd  seat. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily— far  and  far  away— 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells ; 
Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  np 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hateful  isle 
Keturn'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  seem  all  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Thus  over  Enoch's  early-silvering  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and  went 
Year  after  year.    His  hopes  to  see  his  own, 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields. 
Not  yet  had  perish'd,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.    Another  ship 
(She  wanted  water)  blown  by  baffling  winds 
Like  the  Good  Fortune,  from  her  destined  course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she  lay ; 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills. 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fill  d  the  shores 


With  clamor.    Downward  from  his  mountain  gorge 

Slept  the  long-haired  long-bearded  solitary, 

Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely  clad, 

Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiotlike  it  seem'd. 

With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 

They  knew  not  what :  and  yet  he  led  the  way 

To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran ; 

And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew, 

And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden  tongue 

Was  loosen'd,  till  he  made  them  understand ; 

Whom,  when  their  casks  were  fill'd  they  took  aboard, 

And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly. 

Scarce  credited  at  first  but  more  and  more. 

Amazed  and  melted  all  who  lii^ten'd  to  it: 

And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage  home: 

But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and  shook 

His  isolation  from  him.    None  of  these 

Came  from  his  county,  or  could  answer  him. 

If  qnestion'd,  aught  of  what  be  cared  to  know. 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  delays. 

The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy ;  but  evermore 

His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 

Retnming,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 

He  like  a  lover  down  thro'  all  bis  blood 

Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning-breath 

Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall : 

And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 

Levied  a  kindly  tax  npon  themselves, 

Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it: 

Then  moving  np  the  coast  they  landed  him, 

Ev'n  in  that  harbor  wheuce  he  sail'd  before. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one. 
Bat  homeward, — home,— what  home  T  had  he  a  home  I 
His  home  be  walk'd.     Bright  was  that  afternoon, 
Sanny  bat  chill;  till  drawn  thro'  either  chasm. 
Where  either  haven  opcn'd  on  the  deeps, 
Roll'd  a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world  in  gray  t 
Cat  otr  the  length  of  highway  on  before, 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  wither'd  bolt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  Kobin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down. 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly  stolen. 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity. 
His  eyes  npon  the  stones,  he  reach'd  the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his  babes 
In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were  bom ; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleam'd  thro'  the  drizzle)  crept 
Still  downward  thinking. "  dead  or  dead  to  me !" 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he  went, 
Seeking  a  toxem  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  tBHber-crost  antiquity. 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old. 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone ;  but  he  was  gone 
Who  kept  it:  and  his  widow,  Miriam  Lane, 
With  daily-dwindling  profits  held  the  house : 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but  now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garraloas, 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in, 
Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port. 
Not  knowing — Enoch  was  so  brown,  so  bow"d, 
So  broken— all  the  story  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty, 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school. 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  her. 
Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and  the  birth 
Of  Philip's  child :  and  o'er  his  countenance 
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No  shadow  put,  nor  moUoo ;  any  one, 
R«gardlug,  w«ll  had  deent'd  h«  felt  tho  talo 
Leaa  than  the  t«ll«ri  only  wh«o  aba  cloaed, 
*  Bnocb,  poor  man,  waa  eaat  away  and  loat," 
H^  ahaklBg  bla  gray  head  patheUcally, 
Repeated  miittering  " Caat'away  and  loat :" 
Again  In  de^^r  inward  wbispera  "  Loat  I" 

But  Enoch  yeam'd  to  aee  her  Sue  again ; 
"  ir  I  mixbt  look  on  her  aweet  Ikce  again 
And  know  that  «be  is  happy."    So  the  thought 
IIanut«d  and  harasH'd  him,  and  drove  him  forth 
At  erenlng  when  the  dull  NoTomber  day 
Waa  growing  duller  twilight,  to  tho  hill. 
There  he  aat  down  Kasiug  on  all  below ; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him, 
Unspeakable  for  aadncss.    By  and  by 
The  mddy  nqunre  of  comfortable  light, 
Fnr-hUzinc  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  bonse, 
Alluroil  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  pasnaxe,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  ont  his  weary  lifb. 

For  Phllip'a  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street, 
The  lateat  house  to  landward ;  but  behind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the  waste, 
Flourish'd  a  little  garden  square  and  wall'd: 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  erergreen, 
A  yewtrec,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it: 
Bnt  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew ;  and  tbcuce 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd,  If  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cnpa  and  silver  on  the  burnisb'd  board 
Sparkled  and  shone ;  so  genial  waa  the  hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times. 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees ; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Aunie  Lee, 
Fair-balr'd  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy  arms, 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they  langh'd: 
And  on  the  left  band  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong. 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  bebeld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  bis,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful, 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love,— 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  kjm  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  thaTlhlngs  beard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  taming  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall, 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it,  and  closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And   there  he  would  have  knelt,  bat  that  his 
knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dag 
Hia  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray'd. 


"Too  hard  to  heart  why  did  they  Uka  ma  tbmosr 

0  Qod  Almighty,  blasMd  tevloar,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  lale. 
Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  lonallneas 

A  little  longer!  aid  me,  give  me  strangth 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
ICy  children  too  I  mast  I  not  apeak  to  thaaa  1 
They  know  me  not.    I  ahuuld  betray  myael£ 
Never :  no  father's  kisa  for  me,—  the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son." 

There  apeech  and  thought  and  nature  fiiil'd  a  little. 
And  he  lay  tranced :  bnt  when  he  roae  and  paced 
Back  toward  hia  aolitary  home  again. 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street  he  went 
Beating  it  in  upon  hia  weary  brain, 
Aa  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
"  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know." 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.    His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  Arm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  ttota  a  living  source  within  the  will. 
And  beating  up  thro'  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  souL    "This  miller's  wife," 
He  said  to  Miriam,  "that  you  told  mo  of. 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  flr!<t  husband  lives  f" 
"Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,"  said  Miriam,  "fear  enow! 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him  dead, 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort :"  and  he  thought, 
"After  the  Lord  has  call'd  me  she  shall  know, 
I  wait  His  time,"  and  Enoch  set  himself. 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen  flehing-neU,  or  hclp'd 
At  lading  and  nnlading  the  tall  barks. 
That  brought  the  stinted  commerce  of  those  dayS' 
Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself:  ^- 

Tet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  In  It 
Whereby  the  man  could  live ;  and  as  the  year 
RoH'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  returu'd,  a  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more. 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  be  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  alL 

For  thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kindlier  hope 
On  Enoch  thinking,  "After  I  am  gone, 
Then  may  she  learn  I  loved  her  to  the  last." 
He  call'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said, 
"Woman,  I  have  a  secret — only  swear. 
Before  I  tell  you— swear  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead." 
" Dead,"  clamor'd  the  good  woman,  "hear  him  talk  1 
1 1  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you  ronnd." 

1  "Swear,"  added  Enoch  sternly,  "on  the  book." 
:  And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam  swore. 

!  Then  Enoch  rolling  his  gray  eves  upon  her, 
"Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town?" 
"  Know  him  ?"  she  said,  "  I  knew  him  far  away. 
Ay,  ay,  I  mind  him  coming  down  the  street; 
Held  his  bead  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he." 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answer'd  her: 
"  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him. 
I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to  live; 

,  I  am  the  man."    At  which  the  woman  gave 

I  A  haif-increduioas,  half-hysterical  cry. 

I  "You  Arden,  you  1  nay,— cure  he  waa  a  foot 

I  Higher  than  yoa  be."    Enoch  said  again. 
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"  My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what  I  am ; 
My  grief  and  solitude  have  brokeu  me ; 
Nevertheless,  kuow  you  that  I  am  he 
Who    married  —  but    that    name    has    twice    been 

changed — 
I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 
Sit,  listen."    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voyage, 
His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back, 
His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve. 
And  how  he  kept  it.    As  the  woman  heard. 
Fast  flow'd  the  current  of  her  easy  tears. 
While  in  her  heart  she  yearn'd  incessantlj 
To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes; 
But  awed  and  promi.se-bounden  she  forbore. 
Saying  only,  "  See  your  bairns  before  you  go  1 
Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,"  and  arose 
Eager  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch  hung 
A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied: 

"Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the  laat, 
Bat  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again:  mark  me  and  understand, 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.    I  charge  you  now, 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  roy  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for  her. 
And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 


He  never  meant  us  anything  bat  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead, 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come, 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come. 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood, 
W'ho  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be : 
This  hair  is  his:  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it, 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  years. 
And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave : 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall  see  him, 
My  babe  in  bliss:  wherefore  when  I  am  gone. 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her ; 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her 
That  1  am  he." 

He  ceased;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  Tolable  answer  promising  all, 
That  once  again  be  roll'd  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  all  he  wish'd,  and  once  again 
She  promised. 

Then  the  third  night  after  this, 
While  Enoch  slnmber'd  motionless  and  pale. 
And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  intenrala, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea, 
That  all  the  houses  In  the  haven  rang. 
He  woke,  be  rose,  he  spread  his  arms  abroad 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice  "A  sail!  a  sail! 
I  am  saved;'  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  away. 
And  wben  tbejr  bnried  him  the  little  port 
Had  Mldom  Men  a  costlier  faneraL 
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uos. 
DiwT  are  oar  flr«m«s;  and,  glided  doat,  unr  pride 
Ixmks  only  for  a  tnomont  whole  and  aoaud; 
Like  that  louK-buricd  Ixuly  of  the  king, 
Fonnd  lying  with  hts  urns  and  ornanienta, 
Which  at  a  tonch  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven, 
Slipt  into  ashea  and  waa  found  no  more. 

Here  ia  a  story  which  in  rougher  shape 
Came  firom  a  griizled  cripple,  whom  I  »aw 
Sunning  himself  in  a  waste  field  alone- 
Old,  and  a  mine  of  memoriea— who  had  senred. 
Long  alnce,  a  bygone  Rector  of  the  place, 
And  been  himself  a  part  of  what  he  told. 

8ia  Atlmbb  Atlmck,  that  almighty  man, 
The  county  Qod— in  whose  capacious  hall, 
Hang  with  a  hundred  shIeldK,  the  family  tree 
Sprang  ttom  the  nildriff  of  a  prostrate  kinjj— 
Whose  blazing  wyveru  weathercock'd  the  spire. 
Stood  from  his  walls  and  wing'd  his  entry-gates 
And  swang  besides  on  many  a  windy  sign— 
Whose  eyes  from  under  a  pyramidal  head 
Saw  flrom  his  windows  uottiini;  save  his  own— 
What  lovelier  of  his  own  had  he  than  her, 
His  only  child,  his  Edith,  whom  he  loved 
As  heiress  and  not  heir  regretfully  ? 
But  "  he  that  marries  her  marries  her  name  " 
This  flat  somewhat  soothed  hinis>elf  and  wife. 
His  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 
Insipid  as  the  queen  upon  a  card : 
Her  all  of  thonght  and  bearing  hardly  more 
Than  his  own  shadow  in  a  sickly  sun. 

A  land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled  com, 
Little  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook ! 
A  sleepy  land  where  under  the  same  wheel 
The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by  year; 
Where  almost  all  the  village  had  one  name; 
Where  Aylnier  foUow'd  Avlmer  at  the  Uall 
And  Averill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  over:  so  that  Rectory  and  Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Were  opeti  to  each  other:  tho'  to  dream 
That  Love  could  bind  them  closer  well  had  made 
The  hoar  hair  of  the  Baronet  bristle  np 
With  horror,  worse  than  had  he  heard  his  priest 
Preach  an  inverted  scripture,  sons  of  men 
Danghters  of  God ;  so  sleepy  was  the  land. 

And  might  not  Averill,  had  he  will'd  it  so. 
Somewhere  beneath  his  own  low  range  of  roods. 
Have  also  set  his  many-shielded  treef 
There  was  an  Aylmer-Averill  marriage  once. 
When  the  red  rose  was  redder  than  itself, 
And  York's  white  ro«e  as  red  as  Lancaster's, 
With  wounded   peace  which  each  had  prick'd   to 

death. 
"Not  proven,"  Averill  said,  or  langbingly, 
"8»>me  other  race  of  Averills"— prov'n  or  no. 
What  cared  he?  what,  if  other  or  the  same? 
He  lean'd  not  on  his  fathers  but  himselt 
Bat  Leolln,  his  brother,  living  oft 


With  Averill,  and  a  year  or  two  befora 
Oall'd  to  the  bar,  but  ever  call'd  away 
By  one  low  voice  to  one  dear  neighborhood, 
Would  often,  lu  his  wallu  with  Edith,  claim 
A  distant  kinship  to  the  gracious  blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  hearing  him. 

Sanguine  he  was:  a  but  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  Islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  check ;  and  eager  eyes,  that  still 
Took  joyful  note  of  all  things  Joyful,  In-iini'd 
Beneath  a  mauelike  mass  of  rolling  gold, 
Their  best  and  brightest,  when  they  dwelt  on  hers, 
Edith,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect  else, 
Bat  sabiect  to  the  season  or  the  mood. 
Shone  like  a  mystic  star  between  the  leas 
And  greater  glory  varying  to  and  fro. 
We  know  not  wherefore:  bounteously  made, 
And  yet  so  fluely,  that  a  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in  a  day, 
A  Joyous  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  light 
Aud  these  had  been  together  from  the  first 
Leolin's  first  nurse  was,  five  years  after,  hers: 
So  much  the  boy  foreran  ;  but  when  his  date 
Doubled  her  own,  for  want  of  playmates,  be 
(Since  Averill  was  a  decade  and  a  half 
His  elder,  and  their  parents  underground) 
Had  tost  his  ball  and  flown  his  kite,  and  roll'd 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her  dipt 
Against  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone  swing, 
Made  blossom-ball  or  daisy-chain,  arrnutjed 
Her  garden,  sow'd  her  name  and  kept  it  green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  fairy-tales, 
Show'd  her  the  fairy  footings  on  the  grass. 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms, 
The  petty  marestail  forest,  fairy  pines. 
Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  target  blew 
What  look'd  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows  aim'd 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting:  make-believes 
For  Edith  and  himself:  or  else  he  forged. 
But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  rescues,  and  tru»  love 
Crown'd  after  trial;  sketches  rude  and  faint. 
But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  perhaps 
Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale. 
And  thus  together,  save  for  college-times 
Or  Temple-eaten  terms,  a  conple,  fair 
As  ever  painter  painted,  poet  sang. 
Or  Heav'n  in  lavish  bounty  moulded,  grew. 
Aud  more  and  more,  the  maiden  woman-grown, 
He  wasted  hours  with  Averill  ;  there,  when  first 
The  tented  winter-fleld  was  broken  up 
Into  that  phalanx  of  the  summer  spears 
That  soon  should  wear  the  garland ;  there  again 
When  burr  and  bine  were  gather'd ;  lastly  there 
At  Christmas:  ever  welcome  at  the  Hall, 
On  whose  dull  sameness  his  TnW  tide  of  youth 
Broke  with  a  phosphorescence  cheering  even 
My  lady ;  and  the  Baronet  yet  had  laid 
No  bar  between  them:  dull  and  self-Involved, 
Tall  and  erect  but  bending  from  his  height 
With  half-allowing  smiles  for  all  the  world. 
And  mighty  courteous  in  the  main— bis  pride 
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Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  his  ring- 
He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerigin, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leoliu's  wallcing  with  her 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's,  when  they  ran 
To  loose  him  at  the  stables,  for  he  rose 
Twofooted  at  the  limit  of  his  chain. 
Roaring  to  make  a  third:  and  how  should  Love, 
Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  chance-met  eyes 
Flash  into  flery  life  from  nothing,  follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 
Seldom,  but  when  be  does,  Master  of  aU. 

So  these  young  hearts  not  knowing  that  they  loved. 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  by  plight  or  broken  ring 
Bound,  but  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Wander'd  at  will,  but  oft  accompanied 
By  Averill :  his,  &  brother's  love,  that  hung 
With  wings  of  brooding  shelter  o'er  her  peace, 
Might  have  been  other,  save  for  Leolin's— 
Who  knows  ?  but  so  they  wander'd,  hour  by  hoar 
Qather'd  the  blossom  tliat  rebloom'd,  and  drank 
The  magic  cup  that  till'd  itself  anew. 

A  whisper  half  reveal'd  her  to  herself. 
For  out  beyond  her  lodges,  where  the  brook 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran 
By  sallowy  rims,  arose  the  laborers'  homes, 
A  frequent  haunt  of  £!dith,  on  low  knolls 
That  dimpliug  died  into  each  other,  huts 
At  random  scatter'd,  each  a  nest  in  bloom. 
Her  art,  her  band,  her  connsel  all  had  wrongbt 
About  them :  here  was  one  that,  snmmer-blancb'd, 
Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveller's-joy 
In  Autumn,  parcel  ivy-cind ;  and  here 
The  warm-l>lue  breatbiugs  of  a  hidden  hearth 
Broke  from  a  bower  of  vine  and  honeysucklA : 
One  look'd  all  roeetree,  and  another  wore 
A  close-set  robe  of  Jasmine  sown  with  stars: 
This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
About  it;  this  a  milky -way  on  earth, 
Like  visions  in  the  Northern  dreamer's  heavens, 
A  lily-aveune  climbing  to  the  doors; 
One,  almost  to  the  martin-hnunted  eaves 
A  summer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks; 
Each,  its  own  charm;  and  Edith's  everywhere; 
And  Edith  ever  visitant  with  him. 
He  but  less  loved  than  Edith,  of  her  poor: 
For  she — so  lowly-lovely  and  so  loving, 
Queenly  responsive  when  the  loyal  band 
Rose  f^om  the  clay  it  work'd  in  as  she  past, 
I  Not  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  passing  by. 
Nor  dealing  goodly  connsel  from  a  height 
That  makes  the  lowest  hate  it,  but  a  voice 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A  splendid,  presence  flattering  the  poor  roofs 
Revered  as  theirs,  but  kindlier  than  themselves 
To  ailing  wife  or  wailing  infancy 
Or  old  bedridden  palsy,— was  adored ;  / 
He,  loved  for  her  and  for  himself.    A  grasp 
Having  the  warmth  and  muscle  of  the  heart, 
A  childly  way  with  children,  and  a  langh 
Ringing  like  proven  golden  coinage  true. 
Were  no  false  passport  to  that  easy  realm. 
Where  once  with  Leolin  at  her  side  the  girl. 
Nursing  a  child,  and  turning  to  the  warmth 
The  tender  pink  flve-beaded  baby-soles. 
Heard  the  good  mother  softly  whisper  "Bless, 
God  bless  'em;  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven. "y 

A  flash  of  semi-jealousy  clear'd  it  to  her. 
My  Lady's  Indian  kinsman  unannounced 
With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces  came. 
His  own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly, 
Sear'-i  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  net  fair; 
Fairer  bis  talk,  a  tongue  that  ruled  the  hour, 
Tho'  seeming  boastful :  so  when  first  he  dash'd 
Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedful  day, 


Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  his  lazy  smile 

Of  patron  "Good  !  my  lady's  kinsman  !  good  '." 

My  lady  with  her  tiugers  interlock'd. 

And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees, 

Call'd  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each  ear 

To  listen:  unawares  they  flitted  ofl'. 

Busying  themselves  about  the  flowerage 

That  stood  from  out  a  stifl'  brocade  in  which. 

The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she. 

Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  so  long  ago, 

Stept  thro'  the  stately  minuet  of  those  days : 

But  Edith's  eager  fancy  hurried  with  him 

Snatch'd  thro'  the  perilous  passes  of  his  lifei 

Till  Leolin  ever  watchful  of  her  eye 

Hated  him  with  a  momentary  hate. 

Wife-hunting,  as  the  rumor  ran,  was  he: 

I  know  not,  for  he  spoke  not,  only  shower'd 

His  oriental  gifts  on  every  one 

.\nd  most  on  Edith :  like  a  storm  he  came. 

And  shook  the  house,  and  like  a  storm  be  went. 

Among  the  gifts  he  left  her  (possibly 
He  flow'd  and  ebb'd  uncertain,  to  return 
When  others  had  been  tested)  there  was  one, 
A  dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  Jewels  on  It 
Sprinkled  about  in  gold  that  branch'd  itself 
Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes 
Made  by  a  breath.    I  know  not  whence  at  flrst, 
Nor  of  what  race,  the  work :  bat  as  he  told 
The  story,  storming  a  hill-fort  of  thieves 
He  got  it;  for  their  captain  after  flght, 
His  comrades  having  fought  their  last  below, 
Was  climbing  np  the  valley;  at  whom  he  shot: 
Down  fh>m  the  beetling  crag  to  which  he  clung 
Tumbled  the  tawny  rascal  at  his  feet. 
This  dagger  with  him,  which  when  now  admired 
By  Edith  whom  his  pleasure  was  to  please. 
At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 

And  Leolin,  coming  after  be  was  gone, 
Tost  over  all  her  presents  petulantly: 
And  when  she  ehow'd  the  wealthy  scabbard,  saying 
"Look  what  a  lovely  piece  of  workmanship!" 
Slight  was  his  answer  "Well— I  care  not  for  it:" 
Then  playing  with  the  blade  he  prick'd  his  hand, 
"A  gracious  gift  to  give  a  lady,  this  1" 
"  Bat  would  it  be  more  gracious,"  ask'd  the  giil, 
"  Were  I  to  give  this  gift  of  bis  to  one 
That  Is  no  lady?"    " Gracious r    No,"  said  he. 
"  Me  ?— but  I  cared  not  for  it.    O  pardon  me, 
I  seem  to  be  ungraciousness  itself." 
"  Take  it,"  she  added  sweetly,  "  tho'  his  gift ; 
For  I  am  more  ungracious  ev'n  than  you, 
I  care  not  for  it  either;"  and  he  said 
"Why  then  I  love  it:"  but  Sir  Aylmer  past. 
And  neither  loved  nor  liked  the  thing  he  heard. 

The  next  day  came  a  neighbor.    Blues  and  reds 
They  talk'd  of:  blues  were  sure  of  it,  he  thought: 
Then  of  the  latest  fox— where  started— kill'd 
In  such  a  bottom:  "Peter  had  the  brush. 
My  Peter,  flrst:"  and  did  Sir  Aylmer  know 
That  great  pock-pitten  fellow  had  been  caught? 
Then  made  bis  pleasure  echo,  hand  to  hand. 
And  rolling  as  it  were  the  substance  of  it 
Between  his  palms  a  moment  up  and  down — 
"  The  birds  were  warm,  the  birds  were  warm  upon 

him; 
We  have  him  now:"  and  had  Sir  Aylmer  beard- 
Nay,  but  he  must— the  land  was  ringing  of  it — 
This  blacksmith-border  marriage— one  they  knew— 
Raw  from  the  nursery— who  could  trust  a  child? 
That  cursed  France  with  her  egalities  I 
And  did  Sir  Aylmer  (deferentially 
With  nearing  chair  and  lower'd  accent)  think — 
For  people  talk'd— that  it  was  wholly  wise 
To  let  that  handsome  fellow  Averill  walk 
So  freely  with  bis  daoghterf  people  talk'd— 
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The  buy  might  get  •  notion  into  him  i 

The  girl  inii;ht  be  entangled  era  che  know. 

Sir  Aylnicr  slowly  Bllffonlnc  Kpolce: 

"The  );irl  and  Ixiy,  Sir,  know  tliclr  differences  1" 

"Qood,"  faid    hiv    frlond,   "but   wutch !"   and    he 

*'  ctiuUKh, 
More  than  cnonjch,  Sir  !    I  can  Ruard  my  own." 
They  parted,  and  Sir  Aylmor  Aylmcr  walcb'd. 

Pale,  for  on  her  the  thunders  of  the  houoe 
Had  (kUen  flrel,  waa  Edith  that  aarao  nl|;lit : 
Pale  as  the  Jephlba's  daughter,  a  rough  piece 
Vt  early  rigid  color,  under  which 
Withdrawing  by  the  counter  door  to  that 
Which  Lculin  opcnd,  she  cast  back  upon  him 
A  piteous  gliinco,  auil  vaniah'd.    IIu,  as  one 
Caught  lu  a  burst  of'tinexitected  storm. 
And  pelted  with  outrageous  epithets, 
Turning  behold  the  Powers  of  the  House 
On  either  side  tlxp  hearth,  indij^nnnt;  her, 
foolin;:  her  false  cheek  with  n  fcaiher-fan, 
Him  glaring,  by  his  own  stale  devil  spurr'd. 
And,  like  a  beast  hard-riddou,  breathing  hard. 
"Ungenerous,  dishonorable,  base, 
Prcsnmptaous !  trusted  n^  he  was  with  her. 
The  sole  euccoedcr  to  their  wealth,  their  landi), 
The  last  remaining  pillar  of  their  house, 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name, 
Thelrchild."  "Ourchiid I'   "OurheircssI"  "OnrsI" 

for  still. 
Like  echoes  from  beyond  a  hollow,  came 
Her  sicklier  iteration.    Last  he  said 
"  Boy,  mark  me !  for  your  fortunes  are  to  make. 
I  swear  you  shall  not  make  them  out  of  mine. 
Now  inasmuch  as  you  have  practised  on  her, 
Pcrple.\t  her,  made  her  half  forget  herself. 
Swerve  from  her  duty  to  herself  and  ns — 
Things  in  an  Aylmer  deem'd  impossible, 
Far  as  we  track  ourselves — I  say  that  this, — 
Else  I  withdraw  favor  and  conntenunco 
From  yon  and  yours  forever— shall  you  da 
Sir,  when  you  see  her— but  you  shall  not  see  her — 
No,  yon  shall  write,  and  not  to  her,  but  me : 
And  yon  shall  say  that  having  spoken  with  me. 
And  after  look'd  into  yourself,  you  And 
That  yon  meant  nothing- as  indeed  yon  know 
That  yon  meant  nothing.    Such  a  match  as  this ! 
Impossible,  prodigious  !"    These  were  words. 
As  meted  by  his  measure  of  himself. 
Arguing  boundless  forbearance:  after  which, 
Ajid  Lejlin's  horror-stricken  answer,  "  I 
So  foul  a  traitor  to  myself  and  her. 
Never,  O  never,"  for  about  as  long 
As  the  wind-hover  hangs  in  balance,  paused 
Sir  Aylmcr  reddening  from  the  storm  within, 
Then  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy,  and  crying 
"Boy,  should  I  find  you  by  my  doors  again 
My  men  shall  lash  you  from  them  like  a  dog: 
Hence  I"  with  a  sndden  execration  drove 
The  footstool  from  before  him,  and  arose : 
So,  stammering  "  scoundrel "  out  of  teeth  that  ground 
As  in  a  dreadful  dream,  while  Leolin  still 
Retreated  balf-nghast,  the  fierce  old  man 
Follow'd,  and  under  his  own  lintel  stood 
Storming  with  lifted  hnudF,  a  hoary  face 
Meet  for  the  reverence  of  the  hearth,  but  now, 
Beneath  a  pale  and  unimpassion'd  moon, 
Vext  with  unworthy  madness,  and  deform'd. 

Slowly  and  conscious  of  the  rapefnl  eye 
That  watch'd  him,  till  he  heard  the  ponderous  door 
Clow,  crashing  with  long  echoes  thro'  the  land. 
Went  Leolin ;  then,  his  passions  all  In  flood 
And  masters  ot  his  motion,  fhriously 
Down  thro'  the  bright  lawns  to  his  brother's  ran, 
And  foam'd  away  his  heart  at  Averill's  ear: 
^Miom  Averill  solaced  as  be  might,  amazed : 
The  man  was  his,  bad  been  his  father's  friend  ■ 
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Ho  must  hare  eeeot  hlniMlf  had  seen  u  long ; 

He  mnat  hare  known,  hlmseir  bid  known :  bcsldee. 

He  never  yet  had  set  his  daughter  forth 

Here  In  the  woman-innrkots  of  the  west, 

Where  our  Caucasians  let  Ihemselres  be  sold. 

Some  one,  ho  thought,  bad  sluidet'd  Leolin  to  bim. 

"  Brother,  for  I  hare  loved  yon  more  u  sun  . 

Than  brother,  let  mo  tell  yon :  I  myself— 

What  is  their  pretty  saying  r  JIUimI,  Is  it? 

Jilted  I  was:  I  say  it  fur  your  peace. 

Paln'd,  and,  as  bearing  in  myself  the  shame 

The  woman  should  have  borue,  humiliutcd, 

I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life; 

Till  aner  our  good  parents  past  away 

Watching  your  growth,  I  seem'd  again  to  grow. 

Leolin,  I  almost  sin  in  envying  you: 

The  very  whitest  Iamb  iu  all  my  fold 

Loves  you:  I  know  her:  the  worst  thought  she  has 

Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand: 

.She  must  prove  true :  for,  brother,  where  two  flghl 

The  strongen*  wins,  and  truth  and  love  are  strength. 

And  you  arc  happy:  let  her  parents  be." 

But  Leolin  cried  out  the  more  npon  them— 
Insolent,  brainless,  heartless !  heiress,  wealth. 
Their  wealth,  their  heircfs  I  wealth  enough  was  theirs 
For  twenty  matches.    Were  ho  lord  of  this, 
Why  twenty  boys  and  girls  should  marry  on  It, 
And  forty  blest  ones  bless  him,  and  himself 
Be  wealthy  still,  ay  wealthier.    He  bclicvod 
This  filthy  marriage-hindering  Mammon  made 
The  harlot  of  the  cities;  nature  crost 
Was  mother  of  the  foul  adulteries 
That  saturate  soul  with  body.    Name,  too  1  name, 
Their  ancient  name  !  they  miyht  be  proud ;  its  worth 
Was  being  Edith's.    Ah  how  pale  sho  had  look'd 
Darling,  to-night !  they  must  have  rated  her 
Beyond  all  tolerance.    These  old  pheasant-lords. 
These  partridge-breeders  of  a  thousand  years. 
Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thousands,  doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert — why,  the  greater  their  disgrace  ! 
Fall  back  upon  a  name!  rest,  rot  in  that! 
Not  keep  it  noble,  make  it  nobler?  fools. 
With  such  a  vantage-ground  for  nobleness. 
He  had  known  a  man,  a  quintessence  of  man. 
The  life  of  all— who  madly  loved — and  he. 
Thwarted  by  one  of  those  old  father-fools. 
Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  made  an  end. 
Ho  would  not  do  it '.  her  sweet  race  and  faith 
Held  him  from  that :  but  he  had  powers,  he  knew  it: 
Back  would  he  to  his  studies",  make  a  name. 
Name,  fortune  too :  the  world  should  ring  of  him 
To  shame  these  mouldy  Aylmers  in  their  graves- 
Chancellor,  or  what  is  greatest  wonld  he  be — 
"  O  brother,  \  am  grieved  to  ieam  your  grlef-'- 
Oive  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say." 

At  which,  like  one  that  sees  his  own  excess. 
And  easily  forgives  it  as  bis  own. 
He  laugh'd:  and  then  was  mute;  but  presently 
Wept  like  a  storm :  and  honest  Averill  seeing 
How  low  his  brother's  mood  had  fallen^  fetch'd 
His  richest  beeswing  ft'om  a  binn  resen'cd 
For  banquets,  praised  the  waning  red,  and  told 
The  vintage— when  this  Aylmer  came  of  age — 
Then  drank  and  past  it :  till  at  length  the  two, 
Tho'  Leolin  flamed  and  fell  again,  agreed 
That  much  allowance  must  be  roads  for  men 
After  an  angry  dream  this  kindlier  glow 
Faded  with  morning,  but  his  purpose  held. 

Yet  once  by  night  again  the  lovers  met, 
A  perilous  meeting  under  the  tall  pines 
That  darken'd  all  the  northward  of  her  HalL 
Him,  to  her  meek  and  modest  bosom  prest 
In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force. 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her: 
He,  passionately  hopefniler,  wonld  go. 
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Labor  for  his  own  Edith,  and  return 

lu  such  a  sunlight  of  prosperity 

lie  should  not  be  rejected.    "  Write  to  me ! 

They  loved  me,  and  because  I  love  their  child 

They  hate  me :  there  is  war  between  us,  dear. 

Which  brealts  all  bonds  but  ours ;  we  must  remain 

Sacred  to  one  another."    So  they  talk'd. 

Poor  children,  for  their  comfort:  the  wind  blew; 

The  rain  of  heaven,  and  their  own  bitter  tears. 

Tears,  and  the  careless  rain  of  heaven,  mixt 

Upon  their  faces,  as  they  kiss'd  each  other 

lu  darkness,  and  above  them  roar'd  the  pine. 

So  Lcolin  went ;  and  as  we  task  ourselves 
To  leani  a  language  known  but  smatteringly 
In  phrases  here  and  there  at  random,  totl'd 
Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law, 
That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent, 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Thro'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led, 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and  fame. 
The  Jests,  that  flasb'd  about  the  pleader's  room. 
Lightning  of  the  hour,  the  pun,  the  scurrilous  talc,— 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decades  deep 
In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and  died. 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall  die- 
Were  dead  to  him  already;  bent  as  be  waa 
To  make  disproof  of  scorn,  and  strong  in  hopes, 
And  prodigal  of  all  brain-lalwr  he. 
Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine  and  exercise, 
Except  when  for  a  breathing-while  at  eve 
Some  niggard  fraction  of  an  hour  he  ran 
Beside  the  river-bank:  and  then  indeed 
Harder  the  times  were,  and  the  hands  of  power 
Were  bloodier,  and  the  according  hearts  ot  men 
Seem'd  harder  too;  but  the  soft  river-breeie, 
Which  funn'd  the  gardens  of  that  rival  rose 
Yet  fk-agrant  in  a  heart  remembering 
Ills  former  talks  with  Edith,  on  bim  breathed 
Far  purclicr  in  his  rusbtnga  to  and  fro, 
.\fter  bis  books,  to  flash  his  blood  with  air. 
Then  to  his  booka  again.    My  lady's  cousin, 
Ilalf-sickening  of  his  pensioned  afternoon. 
Drove  in  npon  the  the  student  once  or  twice, 
Ran  a  Malayan  muck  against  the  times, 
Had  golden  hopes  for  France  and  all  mankind, 
Answcr'd  all  queries  touching  those  at  home 
With  a  heaved  shoulder  and  a  saucy  smile. 
And  fain  had  haled  him  out  into  the  world. 
And  air'd  him  there :  his  nearer  friend  would  8.<iy, 
"Screw  not  the  cord  too  sharply  lest  it  snap." 
Then  left  alone  he  pluck'd  her  dagger  forth 
From  where  his  worldless  heart  had  kept  It  warm, 
Kissing  his  vows  upon  it  like  a  knight 
And  wrinkled  benchers  often  talk'd  ot  him 
Approvingly,  and  prophesied  his  rise: 
For  heart,  I  think,  help'd  head :  her  letters  too, 
Tho'  far  between,  and  coming  fitfully 
Like  broken  music,  written  as  she  found 
Or  made  occasion,  being  strictly  watch'd, 
Charm'd  him  thro'  every  labyrinth  till  he  saw 
An  end,  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  ni)on  him. 

But  they  that  cast  her  spirit  into  flesh. 
Her  worldly-wise  begetters,  plagued  themselves 
To  sell  her,  those  good  parents,  for  her  good. 
Whatever  eldest-bom  of  rank  or  wealth 
Might  lie  within  their  compass,  him  they  Inred 
Into  their  net  made  pleasant  by  the  baits 
Of  gold  and  beauty,  wooing  him  to  woo. 
So  month  by  mouth  the  noise  about  their  doors. 
And  distant  blaze  of  those  dull  banquets,  made 
The  nightly  wlrer  of  their  innocent  hare 
Falter  before  be  took  it.    All  in  vain. 
Sullen,  defiant,  pitying,  wroth,  retum'd 
Leolin's  rejected  rivals  from  their  suit 
So  often,  that  the  folly  taking  wings 
Slipt  o'er  those  lazy  limits  down  the  wind 


With  rumor,  and  became  in  other  fields 

A  mockery  to  the  yeomen  over  ale. 

And  laughter  to  their  lords:  but  those  at  home. 

As  hunters  round  a  hunted  creature  draw 

The  cordon  close  and  closer  toward  the  death, 

Narrow'd  her  goings  out  and  comings  in; 

Forbade  her  first  the  house  of  Averill, 

Then  closed  her  access  to  the  wealthier  farms. 

Last  from  her  own  home-circle  of  the  poor 

They  barr'd  her :  yet  she  bore  it :  yet  her  cheek 

Kept  color :  wondrous  !  but,  O  mystery  ! 

What  amulet  drew  her  down  to  that  old  oak. 

So  old,  that  twenty  years  before,  a  part 

Falling  had  let  appear  the  brand  of  John— 

Once  grovelike,  each  hnge  arm  a  tree,  but  now 

The  broken  base  of  a  black.tower,  a  cave 

Of  touchwood,  with  a  single  flourishing  spray. 

There  the  manorial  lord  too  curiously 

Raking  in  that  millennial  touchwood-dust 

Found  for  himself  a  bitter  treasnre-trove; 

Burst  his  own  wyvem  on  the  seal,  and  read 

Writhing  a  letter  from  his  child,  for  which 

Came  at  the  moment  Leolin's  emissar}', 

A  crippled  lad,  and  coming  turn'd  to  fly. 

But  scared  with  threats  of  Jail  and  halter  gave 

To  him  that  fluster'd  his  poor  parish  wits 

The  letter  which  he  brought,  and  swore  besides 

To  play  their  go-between  as  heretofore 

Nor  let  them  know  themselves  betray'd,  and  thea, 

Soul-stricken  at  their  kindness  to  him,  went 

Hating  bis  own  lean  heart  and  miserable. 

Thenceforward  oft  from  out  a  despot  dream 
Panting  be  woke,  and  oft  as  early  as  dawn 
Aroused  the  black  republic  on  bis  elms, 
Sweeping  the  frothfly  from  the  fescue,  brush'd 
Thro'  the  dim  meadow  toward  his  treasure-trove, 
Seized  it,  took  home,  and  to  my  lady,  who  made 
A  downward  crescent  of  her  minion  mouth. 
Listless  in  all  despondence,  read ;  and  tore, 
As  if  the  living  passion  symbol'd  there 
Were  living  nerves  to  feel  the  rent;  and  burnt. 
Now  chafing  at  his  own  great  self  defied, 
Now  striking  on  huge  stumbling-blocks  of  scorn 
In  babyisms,  and  dear  diminutives 
Scatter'd  all  over  the  vocabulary 
Of  such  a  love  as  like  a  chidden  babe. 
After  much  wailing,  hush'd  itself  at  last 
Hopeless  of  answer :  then  tho'  Averill  wrote 
And  bade  him  with  good  heart  sustain  himself— 
All  would  be  well — ^the  lover  heeded  not. 
But  passionately  restless  came  and  went. 
And  rustling  once  at  night  about  the  place. 
There  by  a  keeper  shot  at,  slightly  hurt. 
Raging  return 'd :  nor  was  it  well  for  her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of  pines, 
Watch'd  even  there :  and  one  was  set  to  watch 
The  watcher,  and  Sir  Aylmer  watch'd  them  all. 
Yet  bitterer  from  his  readings:  once  indeed, 
Warm'd  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride  in  her. 
She  look'd  so  sweet,  he  kiss'd  her  tenderly. 
Not  knowing  what  possess'd  him :  that  one  kiss 
Was  Leolin's  one  strong  rival  upon  earth ; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  follow'd  suit, 
Seem'd  hope's  returning  rose:  and  then  ensued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love. 
Or  ordeal  by  kindness;  after  this 
He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer; 
The  mother  flow'd  in  shallower  acrimonies: 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word : 
So  that  the  gentle  creature  shut  from  all 
Her  charitable  nse,  and  face  to  face 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  hold  on  life. 
Last,  some  low  fever  ranging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house. 
Like  flies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or  men. 
Or  almost  all  that  is,  hurting  the  hurt— 
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Save  ChrlHt  u  w«  believe  him-fouiid  the  Rirl 
And  fluiit!  he*  down  upon  a  couch  uf  Are, 
Wliere  careless  of  the  household  fiicos  iicnr, 
And  crylnj;  ti]>on  the  name  of  Ix*ullu, 
She,  and  with  her  the  race  of  Ajlmor,  past. 

(  Star  to  star  ylbratee  Hpht :  may  aonl  to  aoul 

Strike  thro'  a  flncr  element  of  her  ownT 

So,— from  ufar,— loiuh  as  at  once f  or  why 

That  nlj;Ut,  that  inonuMit,  when  she  named  his  name, 

Did  the  keen  ehrlok,  "Yos  lore,  yea  Edith,  yes," 

Shrill,  till  the  comrmio  «if  hia  chambers  woke, 

And  came  ui>on  him  half-arisen  ftrom  sleep, 

With  a  weird  brl;;ht  eye,  Bweatlug  and  trembling, 

111*  hnlr  as  It  were  crackling  Into  flames, 

Ills  body  half  flunj:  forward  In  pursuit. 

And  his  long  amis  strctch'd  as  to  pra:fp  a  flyer : 

Nor  knew  he  wherefore  he  had  made  the  cry: 

And  being  much  bcfool'd  and  idioted 

By  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 

As  Into  sleep  again.    The  second  day, 

My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  nishlng  In, 

A  breaker  of  the  bitter  news  from  home. 

Found  a  dead  man,  n  letter  edged  with  death 

Beside  hlra,  and  the  dogger  which  himself 

Gave  Edith,  rcddcu'd  with  no  bandit's  blood 

"  From  Edith  "  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Then  Averlll  went  and  gazed  upon  his  death. 
And  when  he  came  again,  his  flock  believed— 
Beholding  how  the  years  which  are  not  Time's 
Had  blasted  him— that  many  thousand  days 
Were  dipt  by  horror  from  his  term  of  life. 
Yet  the  sad  mother,  for  the  second  death 
Scarce  tonch'd  her  thro'  that  nearness  of  the  flret. 
And  being  used  to  And  her  pastor  texts. 
Sent  to  the  harrow'd  brother,  prajing  him 
To  speak  before  the  people  of  her  child. 
And  flxt  the  Sabbath.    Darkly  that  day  roee: 
Autumn's  mock  sunshine  of  the  faded  woods 
Was  all  the  life  of  it ;  for  hard  on  these, 
A  breathless  burthen  of  low-folded  heavens 
Stifled  and  chlll'd  at  once :  but  every  roof 
Sent  out  a  listener:  many  too  had  known 
Edith  among  the  hamlets  round,  and  since 
The  parents'  harshness  and  the  hapless  loves 
And  double  death  were  widely  murmur'd,  left 
Their  own  gray  tower,  or  plain-faced  tabernacle. 
To  hear  him ;  all  in  mourning  these,  and  those 
With  blots  of  it  about  them,  ribbon,  glove 
Or  kerchief;  while  the  church,— one  night,  except 
For  greenish  glimmerings  thro'  the  lancets,— made 
Still  paler  the  pale  head  of  him,  who  tower'd 
Above  them,  with  his  hopes  In  either  grave. 

Long  o'er  his  bent  brows  llnger'd  Averlll, 
nis  face  magnetic  to  the  hand  from  which 
Livid  he  pluck'd  It  forth,  and  labor'd  thro' 
Ills  brief  prayer-prelude,  gave  the  verse  "  Behold, 
Your  house  Is  left  unto  you  desolate !" 
But  lapsed  Into  so  long  a  pause  again 
As  half  amazed,  half  frighted  all  his  flock : 
Then  from  his  height  and  loneliness  of  grief 
Bore  down  In  flood,  and  dash'd  his  angry  heart 
Against  the  desolations  of  the  world. 

Xcver  since  our  bad  earth  became  one  sea. 
Which  rolling  o'er  the  palaces  of  the  proud. 
And  all  but  thoi-e  who  knew  the  living  God- 
Eight  that  were  left  to  make  a  purer  world — 
When    since    had   flood.  Arc,  earthquake,  thunder, 

wrought 
Such  waste  and  havoc  as  the  Idolatries, 
Which  from  the  low  light  of  mortality 
Shot  np  their  shadows  to  the  Heaven  of  nc.nvens. 
And  worshlpt  their  own  darkness  as  the  Iliirhest? 
"Gash  tliyself,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute  Baal, 


And  to  thy  worst  self  •acriflce  thyself. 

For  with  thy  worst  self  baat  thon  clothed  thy  Ood." 

Then  came  a  Lord  in  no  wiao  like  to  BaSI. 

The  babe  aball  lead  the  Hon.    Barely  now 

The  wlldemeaa  aball  bloaaom  as  the  rose. 

Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worablp  thine  own  lasts  !— 

No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreac* 

Sunds  at  thy  gate  for  thee  to  firxml  to— 

Thy  God  Is  fkr  diflrosed  in  noble  irroTea 

And  princely  halls,  and  farms,  and  flowing  Uwna, 

And  heaps  of  living  gold  that  daily  grow, 

And  title-scrolls  and  gorgeous  heraldries. 

In  sncb  a  shape  dost  thou  behold  thy  God. 

Thon  wilt  not  gash  thy  flesh  for  him;  for  tbla« 

Fares  richly,  in  flne  linen,  not  a  hair 

Hiifllcd  u|)on  the  acarbkln,  even  while 

Tiio  deathless  ruler  of  thy  dying  house 

In  wounded  to  the  death  that  cannot  die; 

And  tho'  thon  numberest  with  the  followers 

Of  One  who  cried  "Leave  all  and  follow  me." 

Thee  therefore  with  His  light  about  thy  feet, 

Thee  with  Ills  message  ringing  In  thine  eart, 

Tbeo  shall  thy  brother  man,  the  Lord  from  Heaven, 

Bom  of  a  village  girl,  carpenter's  son, 

Wonderful,  Prince  of  peace,  the  Mighty  God, 

Count  the  more  base  Idolater  of  the  two ; 

Crueller:  as  not  passing  thro'  the  Are 

Bodies,  but  souls— -thy  children's— thro'  the  smoke, 

Tho  blight  of  low  desires— darkening  thine  owu 

To  thine  own  likeness ;  or  if  one  of  these. 

Thy  better  born  unhappily  from  thee. 

Should,  as  by  miracle,  grow  straight  aud  fair— 

Friends,  I  was  bid  to  speak  of  such  a  one 

By  those  who  most  have  cause  to  sorrow  for  her— 

Fairer  than  Rachel  by  the  palmy  well, 

Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  corn, 

Fair  as  the  Angel  that  said  "  hail "  she  sccm'd. 

Who  entering  flll'd  the  house  with  sudden  light. 

For  so  mine  own  was  brighten'd :  where  indeed 

The  roof  so  lowly  bnt  that  beam  of  Heaven 

Dawn'd  sometimes  thro'  tho  doorway?  whose  the 

babo 
Too  ragged  to  be  fondled  on  her  lap, 
Warm'd  at  her  bosom  T    The  poor  child  of  shame, 
The  common  care  whom  no  one  cared  for,  leapt 
To  greet  her,  wasting  his  forgotten  heart, 
As  with  the  mother  he  had  never  known. 
In  gambols ;  for  her  fresh  and  innocent  eyes 
Had  such  a  star  of  morning  lu  their  blue. 
That  all  neglected  places  of  the  field 
Broke  Into  nature's  music  when  they  saw  her. 
Low  was  her  voice,  bnt  won  mysterious  way 
Thro'  the  seal'd  ear,  to  which  a  louder  one 
Was  all  but  silence- free  of  alms  her  hand— 
The  hand  that  robed  your  cottage-walls  with  flowers 
Has  often  toll'd  to  clothe  your  little  ones ; 
How  often  placed  upon  the  sick  man's  brow 
Cool'd  it,  or  laid  his  feverous  pillow  smooth  I 
Had  you  one  sorrow  and  she  shared  it  not? 
One  burthen  and  she  would  not  lighten  It? 
One  spiritual  doubt  she  did  not  soothe? 
Or  when  some  beat  of  difl'erence  sparkled  out. 
How  sweetly  would  she  glide  between  your  wraths. 
And  steal  yon  from  each  other !  for  she  walk'd 
Wearing  the  light  yoke  of  that  Lord  of  love, 
WTio  still'd  the  rolling  wave  of  Galilee  ! 
And  ono— of  him  I  was  not  bid  to  speak— 
Was  always  with  her,  whom  you  also  knew. 
Him  too  yon  loved,  for  he  was  worthy  love. 
And  these  had  been  together  from  the  first; 
They  might  have  been  together  till  the  last. 
Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,  when  sorely  tried. 
May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
Without  the  captain's  knowledge :  hope  with  me. 
Whose  shame  is  that,  if  he  went  hence  with  shame? 
Nor  mine  the  fanlt,  if  losing  both  of  these 
I  cry  to  vacant  chairs  and  widow'd  walla, 
"My  honse  Is  left  unto  me  desolate." 
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While  thus  he  epoke,  hie  hearers  wept ;  but  some, 
Sons  of  the  glebe,  with  other  frowns  than  those 
That  knit  themselves  for  summer  shadow,  scowl'd 
At  their  great  lord.    He,  when  it  seem'd  he  saw 
No  pale  sheet-lightnings  from  afar,  but  fork'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  his  head, 
Sat  anger-charm'd  from  sorrow,  soldier-like, 
Erect:  but  when  the  preacher's  cadence  flow'd 
Softening  thro'  all  the  gentle  attributes 
Of  his  lost  child,  the  wife,  who  watch'd  his  face, 
Paled  at  a  suddeu  twitch  of  his  iron  mouth ; 
And,  "O  pray  God  that  he  hold  up,"  she  thought, 
"Or  surely  I  shall  shame  niyfcclf  and  him." 

"  Nor  yours  the  blame— for  who  beside  your  hearths 
Can  take  her  place— if  echoing  me  you  cry 
'  Our  house  Is  left  unto  us  desolate  V 
But  thou,  O  thou  that  killcst,  hadst  thoa  known, 
O  thou  that  stoncst,  hadst  thou  understood 
The  things  belonging  to  thy  peace  and  ours ! 
Is  there  no  prophet  but  the  voice  that  calls 
Doom  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste  '  Repent?' 
Is  not  our  own  child  on  the  narrow  way, 
Who  doMm  to  those  that  saunter  in  the  broad 
Cries  'Come  up  hither,'  as  a  prophet  to  as? 
Is  there  no  stoning  save  with  flint  and  rock? 
Yes,  as  the  dead  we  weep  for  testify- 
No  desolation  but  by  sword  and  Are  ? 
Yes,  as  your  moauings  witness,  and  myself 
Am  lonelier,  darker,  carthllcr  for  my  loos. 
Give  me  your  prayers,  for  he  Is  past  your  prayer*, 
Not  past  the  living  fount  of  pity  In  lieaven. 
But  I  that  thought  myself  long-suffering,  meek. 
Exceeding  'poor  in  spirit'— how  the  words 
Have  twisted  back  upon  themselves  and  mean 
Vileness,  we  are  grown  so  proud— I  wish'd  my  voice 
A  rushing  tempest  of  the  wrath  of  God 
To  blow  these  sacrlflces  thro'  the  world- 
Sent  like  the  twelve-divided  concubine 
To  inflame  the  tribes ;  but  there — out  yonder— earth 
Lightens  from  her  own  central  Hell— O  there 
The  red  fruit  of  an  old  Idolatry— 
The  heads  of  chiefs  and  princes  foil  so  fast. 
They  cling  together  in  the  ghastly  sack— 
The  land  all  shambles— naked  marriages 
Flash  from  the  bridge,  and  ever-mnrdcr'd  Prance, 
By  shores  that  darken  with  the  gathering  wolf. 
Runs  in  a  river  of  blood  to  the  sick  sea. 
Is  this  a  time  to  madden  madness  then  ? 
Was  this  a  time  for  these  to  flaunt  their  pride  ? 
May  Pharaoh's  darkness,  folds  as  dense  as  those 
Which  bid  the  Holiest  fi-om  the  people's  eyes 
Ere  the  great  death,  shroud  this  great  sin  from  all: 
Doubtless  our  narrow  world  must  canvass  it; 

0  rather  pray  for  those  and  pity  them 

Who  thro'  their  own  desire  accomplish'd  bring 
Their  own  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave — 
Who  broke  the  bond  which  they  desired  to  break — 
Which   else   had  link'd   their   race   with   times  to 

come — 
Who  wove  coarse  webs  to  snare  her  purity, 
Grossly  contriving  their  dear  daughter's  good- 
Poor  souls,  and  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  sat 
Ignorant,  devising  their  own  daughter's  death 
May  not  that  earthly  chastisement  sufllce? 
Have  not  our  love  and  reverence  left  them  bare  ? ' 
Will  not  another  take  their  heritage? 
Will  there  be  children's  laughter  in  their  hall 
Forever  and  forever,  or  one  stone 
Left  on  another,  or  is  it  a  light  thing 
That  I  their  gnest,  their  host,  their  ancient  friend, 

1  made  by  these  the  last  of  all  my  race 
Must  cry  to  these  the  last  of  theirs,  as  cried 
Christ  ere  His  agony  to  those  that  swore 
Not  by  the  temple  but  the  gold,  and  made 
Their  own  traditions  God,  and  slew  the  Lord, 
And  left  their  memories  a  world's  curse — '  Behold, 
Your  house  is  lefl  unto  you  desolate  ?' " 


Ended  he  had  not,  but  she  brook'd  no  mort : 
Long  since  her  heart  had  beat  remorselessly. 
Her  crampt-up  sorrow  pain'd  her,  and  a  sens-e 
Of  meanness  in  her  uuresisting  life. 
Then  their  eyes  vext  her;  for  on  entering 
He  had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  scat  aside- 
Black  velvet  of  the  costliest— she  herself 
Had  seen  to  that:  fain  had  she  closed  them  now, 
Yet  dared  not  stir  to  do  it,  only  near'd 
Her  husband  inch  by  inch,  but  when  she  laid, 
Wifelike,  her  hand  In  one  of  his,  he  veii'd 
His  face  with  the  other,  and  at  once,  as  fulls 
A  creeper  when  the  prop  is  broken,  fell 
The  woman  shrieking  at  his  feer,  and  swoon'd. 
Then  her  own  people  bore  along  the  nave 
Her  pendent  hands,  and  narrow  meagre  face 
Seam'd  with  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty  years: 
And  her  the  Lord  of  all  the  landscape  round 
Ev'n  to  its  last  horizon,  and  of  all 
Who  pcer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  follow'd  out 
Tall  and  erect,  but  in  the  middle  aisle 
Recl'd,  as  a  footsore  ox  in  crowded  ways 
Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death, 
Unpitied :  for  he  groped  as  blind,  and  seem'd 
Always  about  to  fall,  grasping  the  ikjws 
And  oaken  flnials  till  he  toucb'd  the  door; 
Yet  to  the  lychgate,  where  his  chariot  stood. 
Strode  from  the  porch,  tall  and  erect  ogain. 

Bat  uerermore  did  either  pass  the  gate 
Save  onder  pall  with  bearers.    In  one  month. 
Thro'  weary  and  yet  ever  wearier  hours, 
The  childless  mother  went  to  seek  her  child; 
And  when  be  felt  the  silence  of  his  house 
About  him,  and  the  change  and  not  the  change, 
And  those  flxt  eyes  of  painted  ancestors 
Staring  forever  from  their  gilded  walla 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  own  head 
Began  to  droop,  to  fall ;  the  man  became 
Imbecile ;  his  one  word  was  "  desolate ;" 
Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was  he; 
But  when  the  second  Christmas  came,  escaped 
His  keepers,  and  the  silence  which  he  felt. 
To  And  a  deeper  in  the  narrow  gloom 
By  wife  and  child ;  nor  wanted  at  his  end 
The  dark  retinae  reverencing  death 
At  golden  thresholds;  nor  from  tender  hearts. 
And  those  who  sorrow'd  o'er  a  vanish'd  race, 
Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 
Then  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broken  down, 
And  the  broad  woodland  parcell'd  Into  farms; 
And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter's  good, 
Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made  bis  run. 
The  hedgehog  underneath  the  plantain  bores. 
The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 
The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  moose,  and  all  is  open  field. 
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A  CITY  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred ; 
His  wife,  an  unknown  artist's  orphan  child- 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margaret,  three  years  old: 
They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander  e3e 
Droopt  in  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom, 
C.ime,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them,  to  the  sea ; 
For  which  his  gains  were  dock'd,  however  small: 
Small  were  his  gains,  and  hard  his  work  ;  besides. 
Their  slender  household  fortunes  (for  the  man 
Had  risk'd  his  little)  like  the  little  thrin. 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep; 
And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  credulousness. 
And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which  lured  him,  rogue, 
To  buy  strange  shares  in  some  Peruvian  mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they  gain'd  a  coast, 
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All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-lnrunHini;  cave, 

At  cloM  of  day ;  slept,  wuk«>,  and  went  tbo  next, 

The  Sabbath,  ploaa  varloni  fruin  the  church, 

To  chapel;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer, 

Not  preaching  aimple  Chrlat  to  Himplc  nuMi, 

Annonnced  the  coming  doom,  and  fuliiilmited 

Against  the  acarlet  woman  and  her  creed : 

For  sldewaya  np  be  awnng  his  arms,  and  sbrlck'd, 

"  Thus,  tboa  witii  violence,"  ev'n  as  if  be  hold 

The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 

Were  that  great  Anf^cl;  "tbua  with  viulcnce 

Shall  Babylon  be  caat  into  Uic  sea; 

Then  comes  the  cloee."    The  genlle-beartod  wife 

Sat  sbnddcring  at  the  min  of  a  world ; 

lio  at  his  own :  bat  when  the  wordy  »tomi 

Had  ended,  fortji  they  came  niul  paced  the  iibore, 

Hnn  in  and  out  the  long  sea-O-amlnK  ctivc». 

Prank  the  large  air,  and  saw,  bat  sciirce  believed 

(The  sootflako  of  so  many  a  summer  still 

Clang  to  their  fancies)  thnt  they  saw,  the  sea. 

80  now  on  sand  they  walk'd,  nnd  now  ou  cltflT, 

Lingering  abont  the  ihymy  promontories. 

Till  all  the  sails  were  darkcu'd  in  the  west. 

And  rosed  in  the  east :  then  homeward  and  to  bed ; 

Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian  hope 

IlnuntlnR  a  huly  text,  and  still  to  that 

Kcturning,  as  tlie  bird  returns,  at  night, 

"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath," 

Said,  "  I^ve,  forgive  him :"  but  he  did  not  speak  ; 

And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife, 

Remcml)erlng  her  dear  Lord  who  died  for  all, 

And  musing  ou  the  little  lives  of  men, 

And  how  they  mar  this  little  by  their  feuds. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  n  full  tide 
Rose  with  gronnd-swcll,  which,  on  the  forcmcist  roclu 
Toaching,  npjettcd  in  spirts  of  wild  sea-smoke, 
And  scaled  iu  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  aud  fell 
In  vast  sea-cataracts — ever  and  auou 
Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the  cliffs 
Heard  thro'  the  liviug  roar.    At  this  the  babe, 
Their  Margaret  cradled  near  them,  wail'd  and  woke 
The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 
"  A  wreck,  a  wreck !"  then  tum'd,  and  groauing  said 

"  Forgive  !    How  many  will  say  '  forgive,'  and  find 
A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer!    No;  the  siu 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  forgive. 
Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 

/Is  it  so  tnie  that  second  thoughts  are  bcstf  / 
Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  ri])er  first f'' 
Too  ripe,  too  late !  they  come  too  late  for  use. 
Ah  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and  beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their  foe? ; 
And  snrh  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted  him. 
Said,  'Trust  him  not;'  but  after,  when  I  came 
To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him  less ; 
Fought  with  what  secm'd  my  own  nucbarity ; 
Sat  at  his  table ;  drank  his  costly  wines  ; 
Made  more  aud  more  allowance  for  bis  talk; 
Went  further,  fool !  and  trusted  him  with  all, 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  deskwork ;  there  is  no  such  mine. 
None ;  but  a  gnlf  of  min,  swallowing  gold. 
Not  making.    Rnin'd  !  ruln'd  1  the  sea  roars 
Ruin:  a  fearful  night!" 

"  Not  fearful :  fair," 
Said  the  good  wife,  "  if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  fair:  yon  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  ill  dreams  ?" 

"O  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  drcam'd 
Of  snch  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land, 
.\ud  I  from  out  the  boundless  onter  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enter'd  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the  cliffs. 


I  thought  tiM  motion  of  the  buundleM  deep 

Bore  tlirongh  the  cave,  and  I  was  heav«d  npon  It 

In  darlcaesai  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 

Larger  aud  larger.    '  What  a  world,'  1  Ihousbl, 

'To  live  In!'  but  In  moving  ou  I  (bond 

Only  tho  landward  exit  of  the  cave;, 

Uright  with  the  sun  upon  the  stream  l>eyoud: 

And  near  tho  light  a  giant  woman  mU 

All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 

A  pickaxe  iu  her  hand:  then  out  I  sllpt 

Into  a  laud  all  snu  and  bloi<)<om,  trees 

As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that  sings  s 

And  here  the  uight-lighl  Olckcriug  Iu  my  eyes 

Awoko  me." 

"  That  was  then  your  dream,"  she  said, 
"Not  sad,  but  swcoU" 

"  So  sweet,  I  lay,"  said  he, 
"And  mused  npon  it,  drifting  up  the  stream 
In  rnncy,  till  I  slept  uirain,  and  pieced 
The  broken  vision;  for  I  drcam'd  that  still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me  ou, 
And  that  the  woman  walk'd  upon  the  brink : 
I  wonder'd  at  her  strength,  and  ask'd  her  of  It : 
'It  came,'  she  said,  'by  working  in  the  minc-H:' 

0  then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I  thought ; 
And  ask'd ;  but  not  a  word ;  she  shook  her  head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased. 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder;  and  we  reach'd 
A  mountain,  like  a  wall  of  burrs  and  thorns: 
But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep  hill 
Trod  out  a  path  :  I  follow'd ;  and  at  toj) 

She  |K)inted  seaward  :  there  a  fleet  of  glass, 
That  secm'd  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  nje. 
Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder,  past 
In  sunshine ;  right  across  its  track  there  lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold. 
Or  what  secm'd  gold :  ami  I  was  glad  at  first 
To  think  that  in  our  oflcn-rausacked  world 
Still  so  much  gold  was  left;  aud  then  I  fcar'd 
Lest  the  gay  navy  there  should  spliutcr  on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet 
(I  thought  I  could  have  died  to  save  it)  near'd, 
Tonch'd,  cllnk'd,  and  clash'd,  aud  vanish'd,  and  I 
woke, 

1  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.    Now  I  see 

My  dream  was  Life;  the  woman  honest  Work; 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glass, 
Wreck'd  ou  a  reef  of  visionary  gold." 

"Nay,"  said  the  kiudly  wife  to  comfort  him, 
"Ton  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down  and  broke 
The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  medicine  in  it ; 
Aud,   breaking    that,  you    made  aud    broke    vnnr 

dream : 
A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks." 

"No  trifle,"  groan'd  the  hnsband;  "yesterday 
I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  ask'd 
That  which  I  ask'd  the  woman  in  my  dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.    '  Show  me  the  books !' 
He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account 
'The  books,  the  books!'  but  he,  he  could  not  wait, 
Bonud  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death: 
When  the  great  Books  (see  Daniel  seven  and  fc::) 
Were  open'd,  I  should  find  he  meant  me  well : 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himscll^  and  ooze 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.    'My  dearest  ft-icnd, 
Have  faith,  have  faith  1    We  live  by  faith,'  said  be ; 
'And  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
Of  those  '—it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him— last 
Oript  my  hand  bard,  and  with  Uod-bless-you  went. 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow: 
I  found  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts. 
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A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 
A  curse  in  his  God-bless-you :  then  my  eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  street,  and  far  away. 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
Bead  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back, 
And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  knee." 

"Was  he  so  bound,  poor  soul?"  said  the  good 
wife ; 
"  So  are  we  all :  but  do  not  call  him,  love, 
Before  you  prove  him,  rogue,  and  proved,  forgive. 
Ilis  gain  is  loss;  for  be  that  wrongs  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A  silent  court  of  Justice  In  his  breast. 
Himself  the  Judge  and  Jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemn'd: 
And  that  drugs  down  his  life:  then  cornea  \rbat 

comes 
'Hereafter:  and  he  meant,  he  said  he  meant, 
Ferbaps  he  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you  welLf 

l"'Wlth  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew'— 
Love,  let  me  quote  the»o  lines,  that  you  may  Icam 
A  man  is  likewise  counsel  for  himself, 
Too  often  in  that  silent  court  of  yours— 
■With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew, 
So  false,  lie  partly  took  himself  for  true  ; 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry, 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  ronnd  his  eye; 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain. 
So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain ; 
Made  Him  his  catspaw  and  the  Crou  bis  tool. 
And  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  bis  dupe  and  fool ; 
Mor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  ho  forged, 
And  snakelike  slimed  his  victim  ere  be  gorged; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  o'er  the  rest 
Arising,  did  bis  boly  oily  best, 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  In  Hell  and  Heaven, 
To  spread  the  Word  by  which  himself  bad  thriven.' 
How  like  you  this  old  satire?"  / 

"Nay,"  she  said, 
"I  loathe  It:  he  bad  never  kindly  heart, 
Nor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind. 
Who  first  wrote  satire  with  no  pity  in  it. 
But  will  yon  bear  my  dream,  for  I  bad  one 
That  altogether  went  to  music?    Still 
It  awed  me." 

Then  she  told  it,  haTing  dream'd 
Of  that  same  coast. 

— "  But  ronnd  the  North,  a  light, 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous  vapor,  lay, 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Sweli'd  np  and  died;  and,  as  it  swell'd,  a  ridge 
Of  breaker  issued  from  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the  note 
Had  reach'd  a  thunderous  fullness  on  those  cliffs 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light  (the  same  as  that 
Living  within  the  belt)  whereby  she  saw 
That  nil  those  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no  more. 
But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 
Grave,  florid,  stern,  as  far  as  eye  conid  see. 
One  after  one:  and  then  the  great  ridge  drew. 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  back, 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swell'd  again 
Slowly  to  music:  ever  when  it  broke 
The  statues,  king  or  saint,  or  founder,  fell : 
Then  from  the  gaps  and  chasms  of  ruin  left 
Came  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters  round, 
Some  crying  '  Set  them  np !  they  shall  not  fall !' 
And  others,  'Let  them  lie,  for  they  have  fall'n.' 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled :  and  she  grieved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  why,  to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note ;  and  ever  as  their  shrieks 
Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 


Returning,  while  none  mark'd  it,  on  the  crowd 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light,  and  show'd  their  eyes 
Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept  away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of  stone. 
To  the  waste  deeps  together. 

"Then  I  flxt 
My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images. 
Both  cro>vn'd  with  stars  and  high  among  the  stars, — 
The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 
nigh  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster-fronts— 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry 
Which  mixt  with  little  Margaret's,  and  I  woke, 
And    my   dream  awed  me:  — well— but  what   are 

dreams  ? 
Yours  came  but  from  the  breaking  of  a  glass, 
^nd  mine  but  from  the  crying  of  a  child." 

"Child?    No  I"  said  be,  "but  this  tide's  roar,  and 

hi^ 
Our  Boanerges,  with  his  threats  of  doom. 
And  lond-lung'd  Antibabylouianisms 
(Altbo'  I  grant  but  little  music  there) 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream:  but  if  there  were 
A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries. 
Sphere-music  sncb  as  that  you  dream'd  abont. 
Why,  that  would  make  onr  passions  far  too  like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.    No — 
One  shriek  of  hate   would  Jar  all  the  hymns  of 

heaven : 
Tme  Devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  but  the  Devil !" 

"'True'  indeed! 
One  of  onr  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 
Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the  shore: 
While  yon  were  running  down  the  sands,  and  made 
The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow  flap. 
Good  man,  to  please  the  child.    She  brought  strange 

news. 
Why  were  yon  silent  when  I  spoke  to-night? 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  your  forgiving  him 
Before  yon  knew.    We  must  forgive  the  dead." 

"  Dead !  who  is  dead  ?" 

"  The  man  your  eye  pnrsned. 
A  little  after  yon  bad  parted  with  him. 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart-disease." 

"Dead?  be?  of  heart-disease?  what  heart  bad  be 
To  die  of?  dead !" 

V'  Ah,  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too, 
And  if  be  did  that  wrong  yon  charge  him  with. 
His  angel  broke  bis  bearL    But  your  rough  voire 
(Yon  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  the  child  again. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep !  will  she  not  sleep 
Without  her  '  little  birdie  ?'  well  Uien,  sleep. 
And  I  will  sing  you  '  birdie.' " 

Saying  this. 
The  woman  half  tom'd  round  from  him  she  loved. 
Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  thro'  the  night 
Her  other,  found  (for  it  was  close  beside) 
And  half  embraced  the  basket  cradle-head 
With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant  bough 
That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nestling,  sway'd 
The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby  song. 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
I.et  me  fly,  says  little  birdie. 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
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So  th*  naU  a  little  loag«r, 
Th«n  sh*  fllM  away. 

What  doea  little  baby  My, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  dayT 
Baby  »ayR,  like  Utile  birdie, 
Let  me  rise  aud  fly  away. 
Daby,  aleep  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  limbi  are  atronger. 
ir  she  Bleeps  a  little  longer, 
Baby  too  aball  fly  away. 


** She  akwptt  let  oa  too,  tot  all  aril,  alaep. 
He  alao  alaepa— «noth«r  aiMp  thaa  onn. 
He  can  do  no  mora  wrong  i  (brgire  him,  dear, 
And  I  ahall  aleep  tbe  aoonder  V* 

Then  the  mau, 
"Hla  daeda  yet  live,  the  worst  la  yet  to  coma. 
Tet  let  yoar  sleep  for  thia  one  night  be  aoand  : 
I  do  forgive  biml" 

\  "  Tbanka,  my  krre,**  ahe  said, 
"  Your  own  will  be  the  sweeter,"  and  they  slept  I 
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I. 


Axn  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  la  gone,  you  eay,  little  Anno? 
Ruddy  mid  white,  and  slrtmg  on  bis  leg^  ho  looks  like  a  man. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written :  she  never  was  over-wise, 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy:  he  would  n't  take  my  advice. 

11. 

For,  Annie,  yon  see,  lier  father  wns  not  the  man  to  save. 
Had  n't  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  bis  grave. 
Pretty  enongh,  very  pretty  1  but  I  was  against  it  for  one. 
Eh !— but  he  would  n't  hear  me— and  Willy,  you  eoy,  is  gone. 

IIL 
Willy,  my  beauty,  my  eldest-bom,  the  flower  of  the  flock ; 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him:  for  Willy  stood  like  a  rock. 
"  Here's  a  leg  for  a  baby  of  a  week !"  says  doctor :  and  he  would  be  bound. 
There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty  parishes  round. 

IV. 

Strong  of  his  hands,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  but  still  of  his  tongue ! 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him:  I  wonder  he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  fur  him,  Annie :  I  have  not  long  to  stay ; 
Perhaps  I  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  he  lived  far  away. 


Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie  1  you  think  I  am  hard  and  cold ; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  so  old : 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep  for  the  rest ; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best. 

VI. 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  with  your  father,  my  dear. 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie :  it  cost  me  a  world  of  woe, 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

VII. 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew  right  well 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time:  I  knew,  but  I  would  not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the  base  little  liar! 
But  the  tongue  Is  a  Are,  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongue  is  a  Are. 

VIII. 

And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  be  said  likewise, 
That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  tratb  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright. 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight 

rx. 

And  Willy  had  not  been  down  to  the  farm  for  a  week  and  a  day; 
And  all  things  look'd  half-dead,  tho'  it  was  the  middle  of  May. 
Jenny,  to  slander  me,  who  knew  what  Jenny  had  been  1 
Bat  soiling  another,  Annie,  will  never  make  one's  self  clean. 


And  I  cried  myself  wellnlgh  blind,  and  all  of  an  evening  late 

I  dimb'd  to  the  top  of  tbe  garth,  and  stood  by  tbe  road  at  the  gate. 

The  moon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising  over  the  dale. 

And  whit,  whit,  wbit,  In  the  bush  beside  me  chirmpt  the  nightingale. 
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XL 

All  of  a  sudden  he  stopt:  there  past  by  the  gate  of  the  farm, 
Willy,— he  did  u't  see  ine,— and  Jeuny  huuj^  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I  scarce  knew  how ; 
Ah,  there's  no  fool  like  the  old  one — it  makes  me  angry  now. 

XIL 

Willy  stood  np  like  a  man,  and  look'd  the  thiup;  that  he  meant; 
Jenny,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  courtesy  and  went. 
And  I  said,  "Let  us  part:  in  a  hundred  years  it  Ml  all  be  the  same, 
You  cannot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not  my  good  name." 

XIIL 

And  he  turn'd,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet,  in  the  sweet  mooDehlne: 
"Sweetheart,  I  love  you  so  well  that  your  good  name  is  mine. 
And  what  do  I  care  for  Jane,  let  her  speak  of  you  well  or  ill ; 
But  marry  me  out  of  band:  we  too  shall  bo  happy  stilL" 

XIV, 

'  Marry  you,  Willy  1"  eaid  I,  "  but  I  needs  must  Bpeak  my  mind. 
And  I  fear  you'll  listen  to  tales,  be  Jealous  and  bard  and  unkind." 
But  he  turn'd  and  claspt  me  in  his  arms,  and  answer'd,  "  No,  love,  no ;" 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

XV. 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded :  I  wore  a  lilac  gown  • 
And  the  ringers  rang  wrtth  a  will,  and  ho  gave  the  ringers  a  crown. 
But  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  before  he  was  bom, 
Sbadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Annie,  flower  and  thorn. 

XVI. 

That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  thought  of  death. 

There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never  had  drawn  a  breath. 

I  had  not  wept,  little  Annie,  not  since  I  had  been  a  wife ; 

But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the  ba)>e  had  fought  for  his  lUis. 

XML 

nis  dear  little  face  was  tronblcd,  na  if  with  anger  or  pain: 

I  look'd  at  the  still  little  body— his  trouble  had  all  been  in  vain. 

For  Willy  I  cannot  weep,  1  shall  we  him  another  mom : 

But  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that  was  dead  before  be  was  bom. 

XVIIL 
Bat  he  checr'd  me,  my  good  man,  for  he  seldom  said  me  nay; 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he;  like  a  man,  too,  would  have  bis  way; 
l^ever  jealous— not  he :  we  had  many  a  happy  yeor  j 
And  he  died,  and  I  coald  not  weep— my  own  time  seem'd  so  near. 

XIX. 

Bat  I  wish'd  it  had  been  God's  will  that  I,  too,  then  conld  have  died: 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  had  slept  at  his  side. 
And  that  was  ten  years  back,  or  more,  if  I  don't  forget: 
But  as  to  the  children,  Annie,  they  're  all  about  mc  yet. 

XX. 

Pattering  over  the  board?,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at  two, 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like  you: 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and  goes  at  her  will. 
While  Harry  is  in  the  five-acre  ond  Charlie  ploughing  the  hilL 

XXL 
And  Harry  and  Charlie,  T  hear  tbem  too— they  sing  to  their  team; 
Often  they  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  a  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover  about  my  bed — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or  dead. 

xxn. 

And  yet  I  know  for  a  trath,  there  's  none  of  them  left  alive ; 
For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  yonr  father  at  sixty-five: 
And  Willy,  my  eldest-born,  at  nigh  threescore  and  ten ; 
I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they  're  elderly  men. 

XXIIL 
For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace.  It  is  not  often  I  grieve; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's  farm  at  eve: 
And  the  neighbors  come  and  langh  and  gossip,  and  so  do  I: 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that  have  long  gone  by. 
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XXIV. 

To  be  aara  the  preecher  mtn  oar  tine  ihouUl  make  n»  Md  t 
But  mine  to  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  is  Urare  to  be  had  t 
And  Qod,  not  man,  to  the  Jad((e  of  na  all  when  life  »haU  ceaae ; 
And  in  thto  Book,  little  Annie,  tho  measage  to  one  of  Peaoe. 

XXT. 

And  age  to  a  time  of  iwace,  to  it  be  fVee  trom  pain, 
And  happy  hns  been  roy  life ;  bnl  I  would  not  live  it  again. 
I  aeem  to  be  tired  a  little,  that  '■  ail,  and  Iuiik  fur  rest  t 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  ooald  bare  wept  with  the  beet 

XXVI. 

So  Willy  haa'  gone,  ny  beauty,  my  eldeet-bom,  my  flower ; 
But  how  can  I  wcrp  for  Willy,  he  has  but  iroiie  for  an  hour,— 
Gone  for  a  niinutp,  my  sun,  from  this  r(M>iii  into  the  uoxt; 
I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  miuiitc.    What  time  have  1  to  be  vexl? 

XX>TI. 

And  Wllly'e  wife  hna  written,  i<he  never  wns  over-wtoe. 
Get  me  my  glasaea,  Annie:  thnnk  ii<id  that  1  keep  my  eyea. 
There  to  but  a  trifle  left  you,  when  I  shall  have  past  away. 
But  stay  with  the  old  woman  now :  yon  cauuot  have  long  to  atay. 


NORTHERN  FARMER. 

OLD  STYL£. 

L 
Wmn  'asta  beSn  saw  long  and  meA  liggiu'  'ere  aloSn  t 
Noorae?  thoort  uowt  o'  a  noon-e:  %vhoy,  dwtor  'a  abciu  nn'  ngoun: 
Sajra  that  I  mount  'a  naw  moor  yafilc:  but  I  bcunt  a  fool: 
Git  ma  my  yoiile,  for  I  bcriut  a-j;ooiu'  to  brcuk  my  rule. 

II. 
Doctors,  they  knaws  nowt,  for  a  says  what  's  ntiwwnys  true: 
Naw  soort  o'  koind  o'  use  to  sauy  the  things  that  a  do. 
I  've  'ed  my  point  o'  yaul  Ivry  noI;;ht  sin*  I  bcfin  'ere, 
An'  I  'vc  "ed  my  quart  ivry  market-noight  for  foorty  year. 

III. 
Parson  'a  a  bcnn  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin  'ere  o'  my  bed. 
"The  amoighty  's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'issen,  my  friend,"  'a  said, 
An'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an  's  toithe  were  dnc,  an'  I  gied  it  in  bond ; 
I  done  my  duty  by  un,  as  I  'a  done  by  the  loud. 

IV. 

Lam'd  a  ma'  bea.    I  reckons  I  'annot  sa  mooch  to  lam. 

But  a  cost  oop,  thot  a  did,  'boot  Bessy  Marris's  bam. 

Thof  a  knaws  I  hallos  vofited  wi'  Sqnoire  an'  choorch  an  staate, 

An'  r  the  woost  o'  toimes  I  wnr  nlver  agin  the  raate. 

V. 

An'  I  hailus  corned  to  's  choorch  afoor  my  Sally  wnr  dead, 
An'  'ccrd  un  a  bnmmin'  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock"  ower  my  yefid. 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  meiiu'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  sunimut  to  aauy, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  au'  I  comed  aw.-uiy. 

VI. 

Be^sy  Mania's  bam !  tha  knaws  she  laaid  It  to  meS. 
Xowt  'a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  w^ur  a  bad  nn,  shea. 
"Siver,  I  kep  un,  I  kep  un,  my  lass,  tha  mun  understoud ; 
I  doue  my  duty  by  un  as  I  'a  done  by  the  lond. 

vn. 

But  Parson  a  comes  an'  a  goos,  an'  a  says  it  easy  an'  ft-eeil 
"The  amoighty  'a  a  tankin  o'  you  to  'issen,  my  friend,"  says  'ejl. 
I  weant  saiiy  men  be  lolars,  thof  summun  said  it  in  'aiiste: 
But  a  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  wecuk,  an'  I  'a  stubb'd  Thoraaby  waSste. 

^  MIL 

D'  ya  moind  the  wafiste,  my  lass  ?  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  bora  then ; 

Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'eerd  nu  mysen ; 

Moust  loike  a  butter-bnmp,t  for  I  'eerd  un  aboot  an  aboot. 

But  I  stubb'd  un  oop  wi'  the  lot,  and  raaved  an*  rembled  nn  oot 

•  CoekchaAr.  f  BlUcra. 
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IX. 

Keuper's  it  wnr;  fo'  they  fun  un  theer  a  laiiid  on  'is  fauce 
Doon  i'  the  woild  'enemies*  afoor  I  corned  to  the  plauce. 
Nouks  or  Thimbleby— toner  'ed  shot  an  as  dead  as  a  naiiil. 
Nofiks  wur  'ang'd  for  it  cop  at  'soize— but  git  ma  my  yaiile. 

X. 

Dubbut  looak  at  the  waiiste :  theer  war  n't  not  fead  for  a  cow ; 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an'  fuzz,  an'  looak  at  It  now- 
War  n't  worth  nowt  a  haacrc,  an'  now  theer'n  lots  o'  fead, 
Fourscore  yows  upon  it  an*  some  on  it  doou  in  seud. 

XI. 

Nobbut  a  bit  on  it  's  left,  an*  I  mean'd  to  'a  stubb'd  it  at  fall. 
Done  it  ta-year  I  meiiu'd,  an'  ruuu'd  plow  thruff  it  an'  all, 
If  godamolghty  an'  parson  'ud'nobbut  let  ma  aloun, 
Meil,  wi'  haate  oonderd  haucre  o'  Squoire's  an'  load  o'  my  oan. 

XIL 

Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  a  's  doing  a-taakin'  o'  me&t 

I  befint  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yonder  n  peii; 

An'  Squoire  'ull  l>c  sa  mad  an'  nil— a'  dear  a'  dear! 

And  I  'a  monagcd  for  Sqnoire  come  Michaelmas  thirty  year. 

xin, 

A  mowt  'a  taakcn  Jounes,  as  'ant  a  'aapotb  o'  sense. 
Or  0  mowt  'a  taaken  Robins— a  uiver  mended  a  fence; 
But  godamoighty  a  moost  tauke  niea  on'  taake  ma  now 
Wl'  aof  the  cows  to  cauve  an'  Thomaby  holms  to  plow ! 

XIV, 

LooAk  *ow  qnoloty  amolles  when  they  seea  ma  a  passin'  by, 

Saya  to  thessen  nsw  doot  "  what  a  mon  a  be  aewer-ly !" 

For  they  knaws  what  I  beAn  to  Sqnoire  sin  fkist  a  comed  to  the  'All; 

I  done  my  duty  by  Sqnoire  an'  I  done  my  doty  by  alL 

XV. 

Squoire  's  in  Lnnnon,  an'  snmmnn  I  reckons  'nil  'a  to  wrolte, 
For  who  's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  meil  thot  muddles  ma  quoit; 
Sartlu-sewer  I  bea,  thot  a  weiint  niver  frive  it  to  Jofiuea, 
Noither  a  moilnt  to  Robins — a  niver  remblea  the  stoflna. 

XVL 

But  summun  'ull  come  ater  meS  mayhap  wi'  'Is  kittle  o*  steam 
Iluzzin'  an'  maaziu'  the  bleaaed  feilds  wi'  the  Divil's  oun  team 
Gin  I  muu  doy  I  mun  doy,  an'  loifo  they  says  is  sweet. 
But  gin  I  muu  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  conldn  abear  to  see  it. 

XVIL 

What  atta  stannin*  theer  for,  an'  doesn  bring  ma  the  ya£le  ? 
Doctor  's  a  'tottler,  lass,  and  a  's  hallus  i*  the  owd  taiile ; 
I  weant  break  rules  for  Doctor,  a  knaws  naw  moor  nor  a  floy : 
Git  ma  my  yaiile  I  tell  tha,  an'  gin  I  muu  doy  I  mun  doy. 
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Tni  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fuTl, 

The  vapors  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 

Man  comes  and  tills  the  fleld  and  lies  beneath, 

And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality 

Consumes:  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  white-hair'd  shadow  roaming;  like  a  drenm 

The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn. 

Alaa !  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice. 
Who  madest  liim  thy  chosen,  that  he  seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God ! 
I  ask'd  thee  "Give  me  immortality." 
Then  did'st  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile. 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 


But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their  wills, 

And  beat  me  down  and  marred  and  wasted  nie, 

And  tho'  they  could  not  end  tac,  left  me  niaiiu'd 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youtii. 

Immortal  age  beside  Immortal  youth, 

And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.    Can  thy  love, 

Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 

Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 

Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  till  with  tears 

To  hear  me?    Let  me  go:  Uke  back  thy  gift: 

Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 

To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men. 

Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 

Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all  ? 

A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart:  there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  bom. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders  pure. 
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And  boaom  beating  with  a  hcnrt  rcucw'(t. 
Thy  check  begins  to  rcddcu  thro'  tho  Kloom, 
Thy  sweet  eye*  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 
Kro  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild  tean 
Which  lore  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise, 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  looseu'd  manes, 
And  beat  the  iwilit;ht  into  flakes  of  Are. 

Lo !  ever  thns  thou  growest  lM>nati{\il 
In  silence,  then  before  thiuo  nnnwcr  giron 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  ou  my  checic 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  tears, 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  Icnrut 
In  dnys  fur-oflT,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  trucf 
"The  Qoda  themselres  cannot  recall  their  gifts." 

Ay  me!  sy  mo  I  with  what  another  heart 
In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  nsed  to  watch— if  I  be  he  that  watch'd— 
The  lucid  outline  fornilufj  round  thoo;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  wnuny  rin;;t>; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  aud  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  8lo<rly  crimson'd  nil 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dcwy-wnmi 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  ki!>s'd 
Whii<pering  I  kucw  not  what  of  wild  and  sweet. 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing. 
While  Iliou  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  forever  In  thine  East: 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  t 
Coldly  thy  ro!>y  ehadows  bathe  mc,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimniering  tlirc:<ho1dt<,  when  the  etcnui 
Floats  np  from  those  dim  fields  about  tho  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die, 
And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  mc  to  the  ground : 
Thou  secst  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave ; 
Thoa  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  mom  by  morn ; 
I  earth  In  earth  forget  these  empty  courts,    . 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels.     / 


THE  VOYAGE. 
1. 
Wk  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-mouth: 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  Joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South: 
How  treth  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore ! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

Aad  we  might  sail  forcvermore. 

II. 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow. 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail : 
The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Canght  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the  gale. 
The  broad  seas  sweli'd  to  meet  the  keel, 

And  swepj  behind:  so  quick  the  run. 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel. 

We  seem'd  to  sail  into  the  Sun ! 

m. 

How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire. 

And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  Are, 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light ! 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twili)rht  slowly  downward  drawn, 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dasb'd  into  the  dawul 


IV. 
New  Stan  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view; 
They  cllmb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  at  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  acroaa 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  Arid, 
Or  flying  ahone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  lutlo's  dusky  shield : 

V. 
The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  ou  hilU  were  dimly  aeM, 
We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 

And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 
We  came  to  warmer  wavea,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  east  sra  drove. 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 

The  nutmeg  rocks  aud  isles  of  clove. 

VL 
By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloom'd  tho  low  coast  and  quivering  briM 
With  a«hy  rains,  that  spreading  made 

Fautastic  plume  or  sable  pine : 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods 

Of  mighty  mouth,  wo  scudded  fast. 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 

Glow'd  for  a  moment  ns  we  past. 

VII. 
O  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes, 

How  swiftly  stream'd  ye  by  the  b.nrk ! 
At  times  the  whole  sen  buru'd.  at  times 

With  wakes  of  Are  we  tore  the  dark.- 
At  times  a  car\'en  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With  naked  limbs  aud  flowers  and  fruit, 

But  wc  nor  panced  for  fruits  nor  flowers. 

VIII. 
For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  doy  and  night, 
Aud  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led, 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen. 

And  flxt  upon  the  fur  sea-line ; 
But  each  man  murmur'd,  "O  my  Queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine." 

IX. 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam'd 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 

Like  Virtue  Arm,  like  Knowledge  fair. 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like  Heavenly  Hope  she  crown'd  the  sea. 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed, 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 

X. 

And  only  one  among  us— him 

We  pleased  not— he  was  seldom  pleased: 
He  saw  not  far:  his  eyes  were  dim: 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
"A  ship  of  fools,"  he  shriek'd  in  spite, 

"A  ship  of  fools,"  he  sncer'd  ond  wept. 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night 

He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept. 

XL 

And  never  sail  of  ours  was  fbrl'd. 

Nor  anchor  dropt  at  eve  or  mora : 
We  loved  the  glories  of  the  world : 

But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn  ; 
For  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  ratf^. 

But  whence  were  those  that  drove  tbe  sail 
Across  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace. 

And  to  and  thro'  the  counter-gale  t 
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XII. 

Again  to  colder  climes  we  came. 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led: 
Now  mate  is  blind  und  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead. 
But  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  Bound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  Ijefore: 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round, 

And  we  may  sail  forevermore. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CALTERETZ. 

Am.  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flauhest  white. 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  uight, 

All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago, 

All  along  the  valley,  while  1  walk'd  to-day, 

The  twoand  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rollsaway; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed. 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 


THE  FLOWER. 

O.NCR  In  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

Up  there  came  a  flower. 
The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  garden  bower, 

And  mnttcriug  discoutcut 
Cursed  me  oud  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tail 
It  wore  a  crown  of  light. 

But  thieves  ft-om  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower. 

Till  all  the  |>eopIe  cried, 
"  Splendid  is  the  flower." 

Rend  my  little  fable: 
lie  that  runs  may  read. 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  scetL 

And  some  are  pretty  enough. 
And  some  ore  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 


THE  ISLET. 

"WiiiTnER,0  whither,  love, shall  we  go, 
For  a  score  of  sweet  little  summers  or  c-oi" 
The  sweet  little  wife  of  the  singer  said 
On  the  day  that  follow'd  the  day  she  was  wed ; 
•  Whither,  O  whither,  love,  shall  we  go  ?' 
And  the  singer  shaking  his  curly  head 
Turn'd  as  he  sat,  and  struck  the  keys 
There  at  his  right  with  a  sudden  crash. 
Singing,  "  And  shall  it  be  over  the  seas 
With  a  crew  that  is  neither  rude  nor  rash, 
But  a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek'd. 
In  a  shallop  of  crystal  ivory-beak'd. 
With  a  satin  sail  of  a  ruby  glow, 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know, 
A  mountain  islet  pointed  and  peak'd ; 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash, 


Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
Fairily-delicate  palaces  shine 
Mixt  with  myrtle  and  clad  with  vine, 
And  overstream'd  and  silvcry-streak'd 
With  many  a  rivulet  high  against  the  Sun 
The  facets  of  the  glorious  mountain  flash 
Above  tlie  valleys  of  palm  and  pine." 

"  Tiilther,  O  thither,  love,  let  us  go." 

"No,  no,  no '. 

For  in  all  that  exquisite  isle,  my  dear. 

There  is  but  one  bird  with  a  musical  throat. 

And  his  compass  is  but  of  a  single  note. 

That  it  makes  one  weary  to  hear." 

"Mock  me  not  1  mock  me  not!  love,  let  us  go." 

"No,  love,  no. 

For  the  bud  ever  breaks  Into  bloom  on  the  tree. 
And  a  storm  never  wakes  on  the  lonely  sea. 
And  n  worm  Is  there  in  the  lonely  wood, 
That  pierces  the  liver  aud  blackens  the  blood. 
And  makes  it  a  sorrow  to  be." 


REQUIESCAT. 
Faib  is  her  cottage  in  its  place. 

Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly  slowly  glides. 
It  sees  it«elf  from  thatch  to  base 

Dream  in  the  sliding  tides. 

And  fairer  she,  but  ah,  how  soon  to  die ! 

Ilcr  quiet  dream  of  life  this  hour  may  ceaaa. 
Her  i>eacefhl  being  slowly  passes  by 

To  some  more  perfect  peace. 


THE  SAILOR-ROY. 

He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope. 
Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbor-bar. 

And  rcach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the  rope. 
And  whistled  to  the  morning  star. 

And  while  he  whistled  long  and  loud 
lie  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  cry, 

"O  Boy,  tho'  thou  art  yonng  and  proud, 
I  see  the  place  where  thou  wilt  lie. 

"The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 

In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay. 
And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

Aud  iu  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  piny." 

"  Fool,"  he  answer'd,  "  death  is  sure 
To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roam, 

But  I  will  nevermore  endure 
To  sit  with  empty  bands  at  home. 

"My  mother  clings  abont  my  neck, 
My  sisters  crying,  'Stay,  for  shame ,' 

My  father  raves  of  death  and  wreck, 
Th«y  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to  blama 

"  God  help  me '.  save  I  take  my  part 

Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 
A  devil  rises  in  my  heart. 

Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me." 


I  THE  RINGLET. 

"Yora  ringlets,  your  ringlets, 
That  look  so  golden-gay. 

If  you  will  give  me  one,  but  one, 
To  kiss  it  night  and  day, 
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Then  iierer  chtlUof  touch  of  Ttin« 

Will  turn  It  •llYer>gl*7  •' 
And  tlicu  ahnll  I  know  it  is  all  tnio  ^Id 
To  flame  oiul  fpnrklo  and  vtrcnm  an  of  old. 
Till  all  tho  ronicU  In  lienveii  arc  cold, 

And  all  her  ntiirs  dttcay." 
"  TIten  take  It,  love,  and  put  it  hy ; 
This  caunot  change,  nor  yet  con  L" 


"  My  ringlet,  my  ringlei, 

That  art  so  Kolden-gay, 
Now  never  chilliu};  touch  of  Time 

Can  turn  thee  silrer-gray; 
And  a  lad  ninr  wink,  and  n  girl  may  hint, 

And  a  (bol  nin>-  my  hia  aay; 
For  my  donbta  and  fears  were  all  amiss, 
And  I  swear  hcnrcforth  by  this  and  this, 
That  a  doubt  will  only  cumc  for  a  ki8t<, 

And  a  fear  to  be  kiss'd  awny." 
"Then  kiss  It,  love,  and  pnt  It  by: 
If  this  can  change,  why  so  can  I." 


0  Rlujrlof,  O  Rliifrlcf, 

I  kls^■ll  you  u\fi\\i  and  day, 
And  HiuKlct,  O  Rliii:let, 

You  still  are  (joldcn-gny. 
But  Rin};lct,  O  Ringlet, 

You  t>honld  be  silver-gray: 
For  what  is  this  which  now  I'm  told, 

1  that  took  you  for  true  gold, 

8he  that  gave  yon 's  bought  and  sold, 
Sold,  sold. 

8. 
O  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

She  blush'd  a  rosy  red. 
When  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

She  dipt  you  firom  her  bead, 
And  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

She  gave  yon  me,  and  said, 
"  Come,  kiss  it,  love,  and  put  it  by : 
If  this  can  change,  why  so  can  I." 
O  fle,  yon  golden  nothing,  fle 

Y'ou  golden  lie. 

3. 
O  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

I  count  you  much  to  blame. 
For  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

You  put  me  much  to  shame, 
So  Ringlet,  O  Rini,'let, 

I  doom  you  to  the  flame. 
For  what  is  this  which  now  I  learn, 
Has  given  all  my  faith  a  turn  ? 
Bum,  yon  glossy  heretic,  bum, 
Burn,  buru. 


A  WELCOME  TO  ALEXANDRA- 
March  7, 1863. 

Sba-xikos'  daughter  from  over  tho  sea, 

Alexandra ! 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 

Bnt  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra  I 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street  1 

Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet. 

Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet! 

Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  ! 

Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bowers ! 

Blazon  your  mottoes  of  blessing  and  prayer  I 

Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  onra  I 


Wart>l«,  O  bagto,  and  tnmiptt,  blare ! 
Flags,  flatter  oat  opoa  tarrtta  and  towers ! 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  I 
I'ttcr  yonr  Jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  I 
C'lni>h,  yo  bells,  In  the  oierry  March  air! 
Flimli,  yo  clilea,  in  rtvara  of  Are  I 
Rush  to  tho  roof,  sadden  rocket,  and  higher 
Melt  into  the  stars  for  the  landVdealre  I 
Roll  and  rejoice,  Jubilant  voice. 
Roll  as  a  ground-swell  dosh'd  on  the  strand, 
Roar  as  the  sea  when  be  welcomes  tho  land, 
And  welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 
The  sea-kings'  dsnghter  as  happy  as  (klr, 
Bllssfkil  bride  of  a  blissful  heir, 
Bride  of  tho  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  se.i— 
O  Joy  to  the  people,  and  Joy  to  the  thrnno, 
Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own . 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  Im?, 
We  arc  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 


ODE  SL^'G  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Uplift  a  thonsand  voices  full  and  sweet, 
In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  invention  stored, 
And  praise  th'  invisible  universal  Lord, 

Who  lets  once  more  In  peace  the  nations  meet. 
Where  Science,  Art,  and  Labor  have  outponr'd 

Their  myriad  boms  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

O  silent  father  of  our  Kings  to  bo 

Mourn 'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  Jubilee, 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  oar  thanks  to  thee  I 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine. 

And  lo!  the  long  laborlons  miles. 

Of  Palace ;  lo !  the  giant  aisles. 

Rich  in  model  and  design ; 

Harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 

Loom  and  wheel  njid  englu'ry, 

Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 

Steel  and  gold,  and  corn  and  wine, 

Fabric  rough,  or  Fairy  flne. 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine ! 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  n?e. 

That  one  fair  planet  can  prodnce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star, 
Blown  from  over  every  main, 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pnln. 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 

O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain. 
And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 
And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours. 
Till  each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men's  good. 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood, 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers. 
And  roling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers. 
And  gathering  all  the  fraits  of  peace  and  crown 'd 
with  all  her  flowers. 


A  DEDICATION. 

Drab,  near  and  tme— no  traer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  yoo  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall— take  this,  and  pray  that  be. 
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Who  wrote  it,  honoring  yonr  sweet  faith  in  him, 
May  trust  himself;  and  spite  of  praise  and  scorn. 
As  one  who  feels  the  immeasurable  world. 
Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise; 
And  after  Autumn  past— if  left  to  pass 
Ilis  autumn  into  seeming-leafless  days — 
Draw  toward  the  long  frost  and  longest  night, 
Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the  fruit 
Which  iu  our  winter  woodland  looks  a  flower.* 


THE  CAPTAIN. 

A    LEGEND  OF   THE   NAVT. 

Ilr,  that  only  rules  by  terror 

Doeth  grievous  wrong. 
Deep  as  Hell  I  count  his  error, 

Let  liini  hear  my  song. 
Drave  the  Captain  was:  the  seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew, 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen, 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  bis  oppression, 

Stern  he  was  and  rash; 
So  for  every  light  transgressioa 

Doom'd  them  to  the  lash. 
Day  by  day  more  harsh  and  cruel 

Seem'd  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother'd  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man's  blood. 
Yet  he  hoped  to  purchase  glory, 

Hoped  to  make  the  name 
Of  his  vessel  great  in  story, 

WbercBoe'er  he  came. 
So  they  past  by  capes  and  islandc, 

Many  a  harbor-mouth, 
Sailing  nndcr  palmy  highlands 

Far  within  the  South. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

0"er  the  lone  expanse. 
In  the  North,  her  canvas  flowing, 

Rose  a  ship  of  France. 
Then  the  Captain's  color  helgbten'd 

Joyful  came  his  speech: 
But  a  cloudy  gladness  llghtcn'd 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 
"  Chase,"  he  said :  the  ship  flew  forward, 

And  the  wind  did  blow: 
Stately,  lightly,  vent  she  Norward, 

Till  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  hated, 

Ilnd  what  they  desired : 
Mute  with  folded  arms  they  waited— 

Not  a  gun  was  fired.  ^ 

But  they  heard  the  foemau's  thunder 

Roaring  out  their  doom; 
All  the  nir  was  torn  In  sunder. 

Crashing  went  the  boom. 
Spars  were  splinter'd,  decks  were  ehatter'd. 

Bullets  fell  like  rain; 
Over  mast  and  deck  were  scatter'd 

Blood  and  brains  of  men. 
Spars  were  splinter'd :  decks  were  broken : 

Every  mother's  son — 
Down  they  dropt— no  word  was  spoken- 
Each  beside  his  gun. 
On  the  decks  as  they  were  lying, 

Were  their  faces  grim. 
In  their  blood,  as  they  lay  dying, 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those,  in  whom  he  had  reliance 

For  his  noble  name. 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  unto  shame. 
Shame  and  wrath  his  heart  confounded, 
Pale  he  turn'd  and  red, 

«  The  fruit  of  the  Si>indle-tree  (Euonfmut  Kuropant). 


Till  himself  was  deadly  wounded 

Falling  on  the  dead. 
Dismal  error  !    fearful  slaughter! 

Years  have  wauder'd  by, 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  water 

Crew  and  Captain  lie ; 
There  the  sunlit  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  mouldering. 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 

With  one  waft  of  the  wing. 


THREE  SONNETS  TO  A  COQUETTE. 

Cabess'i)  or  chidden  ,by  the  dainty  hand, 

And  singing  airy  tri^s  this  or  that. 
Light  Hope  ut  Beauty's  call  M'ould  perch  and  stand, 

Aud  run  thro'  every  change  of  sharj)  and  flat: 

And  Fancy  came  and  at  her  pillow  sat. 
When  Sleep  had  bound  her  in  his  rosy  band. 

And  chased  away  the  still-recurring  gnat. 
And  woke  her  with  a  lay  from  fairy  luiid. 
But  now  they  live  with  Beauty  less  and  lees. 

For  Hope  ia  other  Hope  and  wanders  far. 
Nor  cares  to  lisp  in  love's  delicious  creeds ; 
And  Fancy  watches  in  the  wilderness. 

Poor  Fancy  sadder  than  a  single  star, 
That  sets  at  twilight  iu  a  land  of  reeda. 


The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent! 
A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 
Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gayly  drest. 
And  win  all  eyes  with  all  accomplishment: 
Yet  In  the  waltzlng<ircle  aa  we  went. 
My  fancy  made  me  for  a  moment  bleat 
Tu  find  my  heart  so  near  the  bcattteous  breast 
That  once  bad  power  to  rob  it  of  content. 
A  moment  came  the  teuderuesa  of  teara. 
The  phantom  of  a  wish  that  'once  could  move, 
A  ghost  of  passion  that  no  smiles  restore — 
For  ah  1  the  slight  coquette,  she  cannot  love. 
And  if  you  kiss'd  her  feet  a  thousand  years. 

She  still  would  take  the  praise,  and  care  no 
more. 

8. 
Wan  Scalptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the  cast 
Of  thoee  dead  lineaments  that  near  thee  lie  T 

0  Borrowest  thou,  pale  Painter,  for  the  past, 
■In  painting  some  dead  friend  from  memory  T 

Weep  on :  beyond  his  object  Love  can  last : 
His  object  lives:  more  cause  to  weep  have  I: 

My  tears,  no  tears  of  love,  are  flowing  fast. 
No  tears  of  love,  but  tears  that  Love  can  die. 

1  pledge  her  not  in  any  cheerful  cup. 

Nor  care  to  sit  beside  her  where  she  sits — 
Ah  pity— hint  it  not  iu  human  tones. 
But  breathe  it  into  earth  and  close  it  up 
With  secret  death  forever,  iu  the  pits 
Which  some  green  Christmas  crams  with  weary 
bones. 


ON  A  MOURNER. 

Natubb,  so  far  as  in  her  lies. 
Imitates  God,  and  turns  her  face 

To  every  land  beneath  the  skies. 
Counts  nothing  that  she  meets  with  base. 
But  lives  and  loves  In  every  place; 


Fills  out  the  homely  quick-set  screens. 
And  makes  the  purple  lilac  ripe, 

Steps  from  her  airy  hill,  and  greens 
The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe. 
With  moss  and  braided  marith-pipe  ; 
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And  on  thy  heart  a  flogcr  lay*,  . 
SaytDfT,  "  Bent  qalclcpr,  for  the  time 

Is  pleasant,  aud  the  woods  and  wajv 
Are  pleasant,  and  the  be«ch  and  lime 
rnt  Ibrth  and  fi-vl  a  );l>dder  clime." 


And  marmars  of  a  deeper  rotc«, 
Going  before  to  some  fkr  shrtne, 

Tench  that  sick  heart  the  ctroager  choice, 
Till  all  thy  life  one  way  incline 
With  one  wide  will  that  cloMt  thioe. 


And  when  the  toning  ere  has  died 
Where  yon  dark  valleys  wind  forlorn, 

Come  nope  and  Memory,  eponso  and  bride, 
From  out  the  borders  uf  the  mom. 
With  that  fair  child  betwixt  them  boru. 


And  when  no  mortal  motion  Jars 
The  blackness  round  the  tombing  sod, 

Thro'  silence  and  the  trembling  stars 
Comes  Faith  fh>m  tracts  no  feet  have  trod, 
And  Virtne,  like  a  household  god, 


(promising  empire ;  such  as  those 
That  once  at  dead  of  uight  did  greet 


Troy'a  wanderlag  prlnoe,  ao  that  ho  roe* 
With  MuartlM,  white  all  the  Ami 
Had  raat  by  ■tony  hUla  of  Crete. 


SONG. 

Lart,  let  the  rolling  drums 
Beat  to  battle  where  thy  warrior  staoda : 

Now  thy  face  acrosa  bis  fancy 
Aud  gives  the  battle  to  hia  haoda. 

Lady,  let  the  tmmpets  blow, 
Clasp  thy  little  babes  about  thy  knee  : 

Now  their  warrior  father  meets  the  foe^ 
Aud  strikes  him  dead  for  tbiuo  and  tbea 


SONG. 

IIoMK  they  brought  him  slain  with  spear*. 

They  brought  hira  homo  at  cvcu-fall : 
All  aioue  she  sits  aud  hears 

Echoes  in  his  empty  hall, 

Souudiug  ou  the  morrow. 

The  Sun  peep'd  In  from  open  field, 
The  boy  begau  to  leap  aud  prance. 
Rode  upon  his  father's  lance, 

Beat  U|)on  his  father's  shield— 

"  O  hush,  my  Joy,  my  sorrow." 


EXPERIMENTS. 

BOADIC^^V. 

WniLi  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronlan  legionaries 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  aud  nltar  of  the  Druid  aud  Druidesa, 
Far  in  the  east  Boadicra,  standing  loftily  charioted. 
Had  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in  her  tierce  volubility. 
Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the  colouy  Cumulodune 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters  o'er  a  wild  confederacy. 

"They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  us  Britain's  barbarous  popnlacra, 
Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me  supplicating  f 
Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish  7  shall  I  brook  to  be  supplicated  ? 
Hear  Icenian,  Catieucblauian,  hear  Corltanian,  Triuobant ! 
Host  their  ever-ravening  eagle's  beak  and  talon  annihilate  us? 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it  gorily  quivering? 
Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven !  bark  and  blacken  innumerable, 
Blacken  rouud  the  Romau  carrion,  make  the  carcass  a  skeleton. 
Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolfkin,  from  the  wilderness,  wallow  in  it. 
Till  the  face  of  Bel  be  brighten'd,  Taranis  be  propitiated. 
Lo  their  colony  half-dercndcd  !  lo  their  colony,  Camulodunc ! 
There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  mock  at  a  barbarous  adversary. 
There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  a  gluttonous  emperor-idiot 
Such  Is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity :  hear  it.  Spirit  of  Cdssivcla&n  I 

"  Hear  it,  Gods  I  the  Gods  have  heard  it,  O  Icenian,  O  Corltanian  ! 
Doubt  not  ye  the  Gods  have  answer'd,  Catieucblauian,  Trinobant. 
These  have  told  us  all  their  anger  in  miraculous  utterances. 
Thunder,  a  flying  Are  in  hea%'en,  a  murmur  heard  aerially. 
Phantom  sound  of  blows  descending,  moan  of  an  enemy  massacred. 
Phantom  wall  of  women  and  children,  multitudinous  agonies. 
Bloodily  flow'd  the  Tamesa  rolling  phantom  bodies  of  horses  and  men ; 
Then  a  phantom  colony  smoulder'd  on  the  refluent  estuary ;  • 

Lastly  yonder  yester-even,  suddenly  giddily  tottering — 
There  was  one  who  watch'd  and  told  me — down  their  statue  of  Victory  JeL 
Lo  their  precious  Roman  bantling,  lo  the  colony  C6mulod6ne, 
Shall  we  teach  it  a  Roman  lesson?  shall  we  care  to  l}c  pitiful? 
Shall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  infant?  shall  we  dandle  it  amorously? 

"Hear  Icenian,  Catieucblauian,  hear  Contanian,  Triuobant  I 
While  I  rored  aboat  the  forest,  long  and  bitterly  meditating, 
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There  I  heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  ceremony, 

Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terrible  prophetesses. 

'Fear  not,  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  isle  of  silvery  parapets  I 

Tho'  the  Itoman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tho'  the  gathering  enemy  narrow  thee, 

Thou  Shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle,  thou  shall  be  the  mighty  one  yet  i 

Thine  the  liberty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the  deeds  to  be  celebrated, 

Thine  the  myriad-rolling  ocean,  light  and  shadow  illimitable. 

Thine  the  lauds  of  lasting  summer,  many-blossoming  Paradises, 

Thine  the  North  and  thine  the  South  and  thine  the  battle-thunder  of  God.' 

So  they  chanted:  how  shall  Britain  light  upon  auguries  happier? 

So  they  chauted  in  the  darkness,  and  there  cometh  a  victory  now. 

"Hear  Icenian,  Caticuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  TrinoboutI 
Me  the  wife  of  rich  Prasutagns,  me  the  lover  of  liberty, 
Me  they  seized  and  me  they  tortured,  me  they  lash'd  and  hamillated. 
Me  the  sport  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  of  ruflian  violators ! 
See  they  sit,  they  hide  their  faces,  miserable  in  Iguoralny  1 
Wherefore  in  me  burns  an  auger,  not  by  blood  to  be  satiated. 
Lo  the  palaces  and  the  temple,  lo  the  colony  Camulodune ! 
There  they  ruled,  and  thence  they  wasted  all  the  flourishing  territory, 
Thither  at  their  will  they  haled  the  yellow-riuglcted  Britoness— 
Bloodily,  bloodily  full  the  battle-axe,  unexhausted.  Inexorable. 
Shout  Iccnian,  Caticuchlanian,  shout  Coritanian,  Trinobant, 
Till  the  victim  hear  within  and  yearn  to  hurry  precipitously 
Like  the  leaf  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like  the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirl'd. 
Lo  the  colony,  there  they  rioted  in  the  city  of  Cunobeline  ? 
There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there  at  tablea  of  ebony  lay, 
Rolling  on  tlieir  purple  couches  in  their  tender  efTcmlnacy. 
There  they  dwelt  and  there  they  rioted;  there— there— they  dwell  no  more. 
Burst  the  gates,  and  burn  the  palaces,  break  the  worka  of  the  etatuary. 
Take  the  houry  Roman  head  and  shatter  it,  hold  it  abominable, 
Cut  the  Roman  boy  to  pieces  in  bis  lust  and  voluptuousness. 
Lash  the  maiden  into  swooning,  me  they  lash'd  and  humiliated. 
Chop  the  breasts  ft-om  off  the  mother,  dwh  the  brains  of  the  little  one  out. 
Up  my  Britons,  on  my  chariot,  on  my  chargers,  trample  them  under  us." 

So  the  Queen  BoSdici-a,  standing  loftily  charioted, 
Brandishing  in  her  hand  a  dart  and  rolling  glances  lioness-like. 
Yelled  and  shrieked  between  her  daughters  iu  her  fierce  volubility. 
Till  her  i>cop1e  all  around  the  royal  chariot  agitated. 
Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together,  writhing  barbarous  lineilments. 
Made  the  noice  of  frosty  woodlands,  when  they  shiver  In  January, 
Roar'd  as  when  the  rolling  breakers  boom  and  blanch  on  the  precipices, 
Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  winter  tear  an  oak  on  a  promontory. 
So  the  silent  colony  hearing  her  tumultuons  adversaries 
Clash  the  darts  and  on  the  buckler  beat  with  rapid  unnnlmons  baud. 
Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her  pitiless  avarice. 
Till  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  fall  and  flutter  tremulously, 
Then  her  pulses  at  the  clamoring  of  her  enemy  fainted  away. 
Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  ont  of  tyranny  tyranny  buds. 
Ran  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  multitudinous  agonies. 
Perish'd  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  o  valorous  legionary. 
Fell  the  colony,  city  aud  citadel,  London,  Vcrulam,  Camulod&ne. 


IN  QUANTITY. 


Aleaica. 

C  MionTT-Motrrn'D  inventor  of  harmonics, 
O  skill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eteruitj-, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages , 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  ftom  Jehovah'e  gorgeous  armories. 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 

Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset — 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness. 
The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring. 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  ont  iu  ocean. 
Where  some  reftilgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle. 
And  crimson-hned  the  stately  palrawoods 
Whisper  iu  odorous  heights  of  even. 


nendee<ui/llabie$. 
O  voc  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 
Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers. 
Look,  I  come  to  the  lest,  a  liny  poem 
AH  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullus, 
All  in  quantity,  careful  of  my  motion. 
Like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  bears  him. 
Lest  I  fall  unawares  before  the  peoi)le. 
Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers. 
Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 
Thro'  this  metriflcalioh  of  Catullus, 
I1icy  should  speak  to  me  not  without  a  welcome, 
All  that  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 
Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble. 
So  fantastiuil  is  the  dainty  metre. 
Wherefore  slight  me  not  wholly,  nor  believe  me 
Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 
O  blatant  Magazines,  regard  me  rather— 
Since  I  blush  to  belaud  myself  a  moment— 
As  some  rare  little  rose,  a  piece  of  inmost 
Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquette-like 
Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  unbenignly. 


81»ECIMEN  OF  A  TllANSLATION  OF  THE  ILIAD. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  A  TRANSLATION  OF 
THE  UJAD  IN  BLANK  VEKSE. 

80  Hector  Mid,  and  •m-UIm  nWi  hU  hoct; 
Thui  loowd  tMr  •WMttag  hanm  (W>m  the  yoke 
And  mA  bMlde  hia  chariot  bound  hi*  own ; 
And  oxtn  ttom  the  city,  and  Koodly  sheep 
In  haste  thejr  drove,  aud  hoiiey-bcartcd  wino 
And  bread  flroiu  out  the  huuHes  brought,  ami  hcap'd 
Their  firewood,  aud  ttao  wluda  from  off  the  plain 
Roll'd  the  rich  vapor  far  Into  the  heaven. 
And  these  all  night  upon  the  *bridge  of  war 
Sat  gloryiuK;  many  a  fire  before  them  biased: 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 


>Or,iM|«. 
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Look  beantlAil,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  Jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  Bhepherd  gladdens  In  his  heart: 
80  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
or  Xanthus  biased  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plalu ;  aud  dose  by  each 
Sat  fifty  In  the  blaus  of  burning  fire ; 
Aud  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn.* 

ntad,  vUL  MS-MI. 


•  Or  won  Uunllj,— 

And  Mtinit  bowy  gralB  aad  polM,  tlM  (twd* 
Stood  bjr  tbitr  nn,  walUai  lb*  Uu«aM  nan. 
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THE  NORTHERN  FARMER. 

HEW  STTLB. 


Dow't  thon  'ear  my  'ertaP*  toflpi,  M  thejr  canten  awalyr 
Proputty,  proputty,  propntty  —  Ujat  'b  what  I  'eara  'em  aaly. 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty  —  Sam,  thon  'a  an  ass  for  thy  paaini. 
Theer  's  moor  senae  i'  one  o'  'is  lege  nor  in  all  thy  braalna. 

n. 

Wot— theer  'a  a  craw  to  plnck  wi'  tha,  Sam:  yon  'a  paraon'a  'onso^ 
Dont  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  be  eiither  a  man  or  a  mouse  f 
Time  to  think  on  it  then:  for  thou  'II  be  twenty  to  wee&k.* 
Proputty,  propntty  —  woi  then  woi  —  let  ma  'ear  myain  apeik. 

IIL 

Me  an'  thy  mnther,  Sammy,  'aa  betn  a-talUn'  o'  thee ; 
Thon  'a  been  talkin'  to  mnther,  an'  ahe  beta  a  tellln'  it  me. 
Then  11  not  marry  for  munny  — thou  'a  aweet  upo'  parson's  laaa— 
Noa— thou  '11  marry  for  Inw— an'  we  boath  on  ua  thinka  tha  ao  aaa. 

IV. 

Seei'd  her  todaay  igoA  by— Sa&int'a-daay— thay  was  ring:tns:  the  beOa. 
She  'a  a  beauty  thou  thinka  — an'  aol  ia  acoora  o'  gella, 
Them  as  'aa  munny  an'  all  — wot  'a  a  beauty  f- the  flower  aa  blaws. 
But  proputty,  propntty  sticka,  an'  proputty,  proputty  grawa. 

V. 

Do'ant  be  8tunt;t  tatke  time:  I  knawa  what  malkea  tha  aa  mad. 
Wam't  I  craajsed  tar  the  laaaea  myata  when  I  wnr  a  ladT 
But  I  knaw'd  a  Quaaker  feller  aa  often  'aa  towd  ma  this: 
"  Do&nt  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  wheer  mnnny  ia  I" 

VI. 

An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war:  an'  thy  mother  coom  to  'and, 

Wi'  lota  o'  mnnny  laaid  by,  an'  a  nicetish  bit  o'  land. 

Maaybe  she  wam't  a  beauty:  —I  niver  giv  it  a  thowt — 

But  wam't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kisa  aa  a  laaa  aa  'ant  newt  t 

vn. 

Paraon'a  laaa  'ant  nowt,  an'  ahe  weilnt  'a  nowt  when  'e  'a  dead, 
Mnn  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  summnt,  and  addlet  her  bread : 
Why?  ftar  'e  'a  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  weant  nivir  git  naw  'igher; 
An'  'e  maade  the  bed  aa  'e  Ugs  on  afoor  'e  coom'd  to  the  ahire. 

VIIL 
And  thin  'e  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lota  o'  'Varsity  debt, 
Stook  to  his  taail  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got  shut  on  'em  yet. 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noftn  to  lend  'im  a  shove, 
Woorse  nor  a  far-welter'dS  yowe :  fur,  Sammy,  'e  married  fur  luvr. 

Lnw  ?  what 's  luw  f  thon  can  Inw  thy  lass  an'  'er  munny  too, 
Haakin'  'em  goil  togither  as  they  've  good  right  to  do. 
Conld'n  I  luw  thy  mnther  by  cause  o'  'er  munny  laaid  by? 
Naay  — fur  I  luw'd  'er  a  vast  sight  moor  ftar  It:  reason  why. 


•TUtwtdu  tObrtlii»to.  J  Eirn.  |0r  fow-w«lt«»d— MJdof»il»Mplylnj;on  iU  b»ck  In  the  fturow. 


THE  VICTIM. 


—J 


A/,  an  thy  mnther  Mjm  thoQ  WAata  to  murrjr  the  Iam, 
OoMna  »r  a  p'litlonun  barn :  in'  w«  boitb  on  oa  tblnka  th«  an  am, 
Wol  itaeu,  pniputty,  wtlihar  — an  aaa  aa  n«ar  aa  mays  nowt— * 
Woi  then,  wtlibar  dangtha  I— Itaa  beaa  ia  aa  lUl  aa  owt.t 

XI. 
Braik  me  a  bit  o'  the  eah  tor  his  'eid,  lad,  ont  o'  the  Asnce  I 
GenUeman  bam !  what  '■  gentleman  bam?  ia  it  ahiltlna  an'  pence t 
Proputty,  proputty  'a  iTrythlOK  'on',  aii',  Sammy,  I  'm  bleat 
If  it  ia  n't  the  aaAme  oop  yonder,  fur  them  as  'aa  it  'a  the  beat 

zn. 

Tls'n  them  as  'as  manny  as  brelka  Into  'ooaee  an'  atetla, 
Them  UK  'as  cu:its  to  their  backa  an'  talkea  tbelr  regular  meila. 
Nod,  but  it 's  them  as  niver  knawa  wheer  a  meftl  's  to  be  'ad. 
Tailke  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loomp  la  bad. 

XIIL 
Them  or  thir  (iBythera,  tha  aeea,  man  'a  bean  a  laAzy  lot, 
Pnr  work  man  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whinlver  mnnny  was  got 
Feytber  'ad  ammost  nowt ;  leilstwaays  'is  munny  was  Id. 
Bat  'e  tned  an'  moil'd  Issto  delld,  an  'e  died  a  good  an,  'e  did. 

xrv. 

Look  thou  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  beck  comes  out  by  the  'ill  I 
Feytber  mn  up  to  the  farm,  an'  I  rone  up  to  the  mill ; 
An'  I  '11  ran  up  to  the  brig,  an'  that  then  'U  live  to  see ; 
And  if  thoa  marries  a  good  an,  1 11  leave  the  land  to  thee. 

XV. 

Thim  's  my  noations,  Sammy,  wheerby  I  means  to  stick; 
But  if  thou  marries  a  bad  an,  I  '11  le&ve  the  land  to  Dick.  — 
Coom  oop,  proputty,  proputty  —  that 's  what  I  'ears  'ira  saAy— 
Proputty,  propntty,  proputty— canter  an'  canter  awaAy. 


THE  VICTIM. 


A  PLAOTTB  upon  the  people  fell, 
A  (kmine  after  laid  them  low, 
Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  Are, 

For  on  them  brake  the  sadden  foe; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried 

"The  Gods  are  moved  against  the  land.' 
The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand : 
"Help  as  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  '. 
What  would  yon  have  of  us  f 
..Human  life? 
Were  it  our  nearest, 
Were  it  our  dearest, 
(Answer,  O  answer) 
We  give  yon  his  life." 


But  still  the  foeman  spoil'd  and  bnm'd. 

And  cattle  died,  and  deer  in  wood. 
And  bird  In  air,  and  fishes  tum'd 

And  whiten 'd  all  the  rolling  flood; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way, 

Or  down  in  a  fbrmw  scathed  with  flame: 
And  ever  and  aye  the  Priesthood  moan'd 
nu  at  last  it  seem'd  that  an  answer  came: 
"The  King  is  happy 
In  child  and  wife; 
Take  yon  his  dearest. 
Give  OS  a  life." 


8. 

The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hili; 

The  King  was  hunting  in  the  wild ; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  still; 
She  cast  her  arms  about  the  child. 
The  child  was  only  eight  summers  old. 

His  beauty  still  with  his  years  increased. 
His  face  was  roddy,  his  hair  was  gold. 
He  seem'd  a  victim  due  to  the  priest. 
The  priest  beheld  him, 
And  cried  with  Joy, 
"The  Oods  have  answer'd: 
We  give  them  the  boy." 


The  King  retum'd  fW>m  out  the  wild. 

He  bore  but  little  game  in  hand ; 
The  mother  said :  "  They  have  taken  the  child 

To  spill  his  blood  and  heal  the  land: 
The  land  is  sick,  the  people  diseased. 

And  blight  and  famine  on  all  the  lea : 
The  holy  Oods,  they  must  be  appeased. 
So  I  pray  you  tell  the  trath  to  me. 
They  have  taken  our  son, 
They  will  have  his  life. 
Is  he  yonr  dearest? 
Or  I,  the  wife?" 


The  King  bent  low,  with  hand  on  brow. 
He  stay'd  his  arms  npon  his  knee: 

"O  wife,  what  use  to  answer  now? 
For  now  the  Priest  has  Judged  for  me." 


•  Make*  aothb«. 


1 1%*  Um  tn  m  tan*  u  aBytUaK. 
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The  King  was  shaken  with  holy  fear; 

"The  Gods,"  he  said,  "would  have  chosen  well; 
Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear, 
And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell !" 
But  the  Priest  was  happy, 
His  victim  won: 
"We  have  his  dearest. 
His  only  son !" 

•• 

The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared, 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow, 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone, 

"Me,  not  my  darling,  no!" 
He  caught  her  away  with  a  sudden  cry; 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  his  wife, 
And  shrieking  "  /  am  his  dearest,  I  — 
I  am  his  dearest '."  rush'd  on  the  knife. 
And  the  Priest  was  happy, 
"O,  Father  Odin, 
We  give  yoa  a  life. 
Which  was  liis  Dearest  f 
Who  was  his  dearest  t 
The  Gods  have  answer'd; 
We  give  them  the  wife  I" 


WAGEa. 

Qloby  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  end 
less  sea— 
Qlory  of  Virtne,  tc  flght,  to  strnggle,  to  right  the 
wrong— 

Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  ^017 
she: 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  stiU  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  Vlrtae 
be  dust. 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the 
worm  and  the  fly? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of 
the  Just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  sum- 
mer sky: 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 


THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM. 

Tux  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and 

the  plains  — 
Are  not  these,  O  Sonl,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  f 

Is  not  the  Vision  Her  tho'  He  be  not  that  wlilch  He 

seems? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live 

in  dreams? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  tills  weight  of  body  and 

limb. 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  *hj  division  bom. 

Him? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee :  thyself  art  the  reason 

why; 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  Iiast  power  to  feel 

"  I  am  I !" 

Olory  abont  thee,  without  thee :  and  thou  fhfflllest 

thy  doom, 
Making  Him  broken  gleams,  and  a  stifled  splendor 

and  gloom. 


Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with 

Spirit  can  meet  — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 

and  feet 

God  is  law,  say  the  wise,  O  Soul,  and  let  us  rejoice. 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His 
voice. 

Law  is  God,  say  some :  no  God  at  all,  says  the  fool : 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent 
in  a  pool; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man 

cannot  see; 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision— were  it 

not  He? 


Flowkb  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  yoa  out  of  the  crannies ;  — 
Hold  you  here,  root  fiid  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 


LUCRETIUS. 

LcoiLiA,  wedded  to  Lncretius,  found 

Her  master  cold ;  for  when  the  morning  flusa 

Of  passion  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 

Between  them,  tho'  he  loved  her  none  the  less, 

Yet  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot 

Betum  ttom  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 

To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took 

Small  notice,  or  austerely,  for  — his  mind 

Half  buried  in  some  weightier  argument. 

Or  fancy-borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise 

And  long  roll  of  the  Hexameter  —  he  past 

*ro  turn  and  ponder  those  three  hundred  scrolls 

Left  by  the  Teacher  whom  he  held  divine. 

She  brook'd  it  not ;  but  wrathful,  petulant. 

Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a  witch 

Who  brew'd  the  philter  which  had  power,  they  said. 

To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  again. 

And  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his  drink. 

And  this  destroy'd  him ;  for  the  wicked  broth 

Confhsed  the  chemic  labor  of  the  blood, 

And  tickling  the  brute  brain  within  the  man's. 

Made  havoc  among  those  tender  cells,  and  check'd 

His  power  to  shi^:  be  loath'd  himself;  and  once 

After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 

That  mock'd  him  with  returning  calm,  and  cried.* 

"Storm  in  the  night  I  for  thrice  I  heard  the  ram 
Runhing ;  and  once  the  flash  of  a  thunderbolt  — 
Methonght  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Struck  out  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and  show'd 
A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 
Where  all  but  yester-eve  was  dusty-dry. 

"Storm,  and  what   dreamp,  ye  holy  Gods,  what 
dreams ! 
For  thrice  I  waken'd  after  dreams.    Perchance 
We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking :  terrible !  for  it  seem'd 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature ;  all  her  bonds 
Crack'd;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane. 
Fly  on  to  clash  together  again^  and  make 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 


LUCRETIUS. 


ffMrtreri  that  wm  mln«,  ay  dream,  I  knew  it 

Of  and  belonging  to  m«,  m  Um  doir 

With  Inward  yelp  and  raatleaa  furefoot  piles 

Hla  nincUon  of  the  woodland:  but  th«  next  I 

I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Hylla  shed 

Came  drlrlng  ralnllke  down  again  on  earth, 

And  where  It  daahed  the  reddening  meadow,  aprang 

No  dragon  warrior*  flrom  Cadmeaii  t««th, 

For  theae  I  thought  my  dream  would  vhow  to  me, 

But  girls,  Hetalral,  earioos  in  their  art. 

Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  niada 

The  malberry-lhced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 

Than  aught  they  fnble  of  the  qutet  Gods. 

And  bands  they  inixt,  itiid  yell'd  and  round  me  drove 

In  narrowing  urdes  till  I  yell'd  again 

Half  snffocatad,  and  sprang  np,  and  saw— 

Was  It  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  t 

"Tlutn,  then,  from  otter  gloom  stood  out  the 
breaata. 
The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  boveringly  a  sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct. 
Pointed  Itself  to  pierce,  bnt  sank  down  shamed 
At  all  that  beanty ;  and  as  I  stared,  a  lire, 
The  dre  that  left  a  rooHess  nion, 
Slot  oat  of  them,  and  scorch'd  me  that  I  woke. 

"Is  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine. 
Because  I  woold  nut  one  of  thine  own  doves, 
Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  offer'd  to  thee  f  thine, 
Forgetfhl  how  my  rich  prooemion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  tby  Deity? 

"Deity?  nay,  thy  worshippers.    My  tongne 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.    Which  of  these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  1 
Not  if  tbou  be'st  of  those  who  far  aloof 
From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and  ecom. 
Live  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  Cain 
Would  follow,  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

"  Nay,  if  thon  canst,  O  Goddess,  like  ourselves 
Touch,  and  be  touched,  then  would  I  cry  to  thee 
To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 
Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of  Rome. 

•'  Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  not  her, 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  fWjm  that  qniet  heaven  of  hers,  and  tempt 
The  Trojan,  while  his  neat-herds  were  abroad ; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  Deity  false  in  human-amorous  tears ; 
Nor  whom  her  l)earaie88  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest    Rather,  O  ye  Oods, 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse  — 
Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also — did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow  forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Nature,  when  she  strikes  through  the  thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large  and  lambs  are  glad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  bis  heart  voice  amid  the  blaze  of  flowers 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty  Gods. 

"The  Godsl  and  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unflnish'd  — »/  I  ga    The  Gods,  who  haunt 
"  The  ludd  interspace  of  world  and  world. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  !  and  such. 
Not  all  so  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm. 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.    The  Gods,  the  Gods  i 


If  all  be  atooaa,  bow  theo  ahoold  the  Gods 

Being  atomic  not  ba  dlssohible, 

Not  tbUow  tha  great  law?   Mjr  maatar  hald 

That  Oods  there  are,  ftir  all  mtm  ao  ballava. 

I  preas'd  my  tootatepa  Into  his,  and  maant 

Surely  to  lead  my  Memmios  in  a  train 

Of  flowery  datises  onward  to  the  proof 

That  Gods  there   are,  and   deathless.     Meant  f     I 

meant  f 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant:  my  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  fkculties  are  lamed. 

"  Look  wher«  another  of  our  Gods,  the  Son, 
Apollo,  Delius,  or  of  older  use 
All-eeeing  Hyperion  —  what  you  will— 
Has  mounted  yonder ;  since  he  never  sware. 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreak'd  on  wretched  maOi 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter ;  talcs !  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit  — nor  knows  he  what  he  seasi 
King  of  the  East  altho'  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  alowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven  • 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-bom. 
And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wall  of  pain ; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last: 
And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fall'n 
And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  firlend  in  vain, 
Not  thaukfhl  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 
And  me,  altho'  his  Are  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
Whether  I  mcau  this  day  to  end  myself 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the  poat 
Allotted  by  the  Gods:  but  he  that  holds 
The  Oods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he  care 
Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at  once, 
Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and  sink 
Past  earthquake- ay,  and  gout  and  stone,  that  break 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-ln-life, 
And  wretched  age  —  and  worst  disease  of  all. 
Those  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses, 
Aud  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable. 
Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 
Not  welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish. 
The  phantom  husks  of  something  foully  done, 
And  fleeting  through  the  iMundless  universe, 
And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity. 

"  How  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved  them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags  and  they, 
The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the  land? 

"  Can  I  not  fling  this  liorror  off  me  again. 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can  smile. 
Balmier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm, 
At  random  ravage?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy  slough, 
Now  towering  o'er  him  in  serenest  air, 
A  mountain  o'er  a  mountain,  ay,  and  within 
All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men. 

"  But  who  was  he,  that  in  the  garden  snared 
PIcus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Gods?  a  tale 
To  laugh  at— more  to  laugh  at  in  myself— 
For  lookl  what  is  it?  there?  yon  arbutus 
Totters  :  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
Strikes  through  the  wood,  seU  all  the  tope  quiver- 
ing- 
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The  monntain  qnickens  into  Nymph  and  Faun ; 

And  here  an  Oread  —  bow  the  eun  delights 

To  glance  and  Bhift  about  her  slippery  sides, 

And  rosy  knees  and  supple  roundeduess, 

And  budded  bosom-peaks  —  who  this  way  runs 

Before  the  rest  —  A  satyr,  a  satyr,  see  — 

Follows;  but  him  I  proved  impossible; 

Twy-natured  is  no  nature;  yet  he  draws 

Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 

Beastlier  than  any  phantom  ot  his  kind 

That  ever  butted  his  rough  brother-brute 

For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender : 

I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him :  and  she 

Loathes  him  as  well ;  such  a  precipitate  heel. 

Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's  ankle-wing, 

Whirls  her  to  me:  but  will  she  fling  herself, 

Shameless  upon  me?    Catch  her,  goatfoot:  nay. 

Hide,  hide  them,  mill'on-myrtled  wilderness, 

And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  bide !  do  I  wish  — 

Whatf  —  that  the  bush  were  leafless?  or  to  whelm 

All  of  them  In  one  massacre?    O  ye  Gods, 

I  know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  yon 

From  childly  wont  and  ancient  use  1  call  — 

1  thought  I  lived  securely  aa  yourselves  — 

No  lewdness,  narrowing  envy,  monkey-spite, 

No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none : 

No  larger  feast  that  under  plane  or  pine 

With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass,  to  take 

Only  such  cnps  as  left  us  friendly  warm. 

Affirming  each  bis  own  philosophy  — 

Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majestiea 

Of  settled,  aweet,  Bpicurean  life. 

!iut  now  it  aeems  some  unseen  monster  lays 

His  vast  and  fllthy  hands  upon  my  will. 

Wrenching  it  backward  into  his;  and  spoils 

My  bliss  in  being;  and  it  was  not  great; 

For  save  when  shutting  reasons  tip  in  rhythm. 

Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words, 

To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  grew 

Tired  of  bo  mnch  within  our  little  lift, 

Or  of  so  little  in  onr  little  life  — 

Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  honr 

C'rown'd  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  there  an  end  — 

And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  fade, 

Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself. 

Not  manlike  end  myself?  — onr  privilege  — 

What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it?    And  what  man. 

What  Roman  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thus? 

Not  I ;  not  be,  who  bears  one  name  with  her. 

Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings. 

When  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her  veins. 

She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  CoUatine 

Aud  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air. 

Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart 

And  fi'om  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth,  which  breaks 

As  I  am  breaking  now! 

"And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all, 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  lorcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me  man, 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Through  all  her  cycles  —  into  man  once  more 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower  — 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shatter'd  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself. 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes, 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the  grave, 
The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shall  pass, 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void. 
Into  the  unseen  forever,  —  till  that  hour. 
My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  tmth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel. 
And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringlet-snake,  and  plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell. 


Shall  stand :  ay,  surely :  then  it  fails  at  last. 

And  perishes  as  I  must;  for  O  Thou, 

Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 

Yearned  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 

Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 

Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one  pain, 

Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine 

Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus 

I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 

How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they  win  — 

Thus  —  thus :  the  soul  flies  out  and  dies  in  the  air." 

With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  his  side: 
She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fall:  ran  in. 
Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon  herselt 
Aa  having  failed  In  duty  to  him,  shriek'd 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell  on  htm, 
Clasp'd,  kisi'd  him,  wail'd:  be  answer'd,  "Care  nut 

thon 
What  matters f    All  la  over:  Fare  thee  well  I" 


THE  GOLDEN  SUPPER. 

[Thli  po«m  b  tnaiM  opoa  •  atorjr  la  Bowwto. 

A  yoaag  lonr,  JalUa,  wboM  eooiia  aa4  fc«l»  riitar,  Cinllto,  baa 
baan  waddad  (a  Ua  frtasd  and  rlral,  I  Inaal,  aadtarari  ta  nairaia  tha 
atoT}'  of  bl*  OWB  leva  far  bar,  aod  Iba  atranga  aaqnal  of  It.  Ha  apaak* 
of  baTinf  baan  haoalad  la  daliriam  by  vlaloiu  and  tba  aonnd  of  ball*, 
•omatlmaa  laiUag  for  a  faaaral,  aad  at  laat  liofiaf  for  a  nwrriaca ,  but 
ba  braaka  awajr,  oTareeaa,  aa  ha  ifprna^liai  tha  Kraot,  aad  a  witoaia 
to  It  eaaaplataa  Iha  tala.] 

9  •  9  •  » 

Ha  fliea  the  event :  he  leftves  the  event  to  me : 
Poor  JoliAD- how  he  nuh'd  away;  the  bella, 
Thoae  marriage-bells,  echoing  in  ear  and  heart  — 
Bnt  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  you  saw, 
As  who  shonld  aty  "continue."    Well,  he  had 
One  golden  hoar— of  triumph  shall  I  sayf 
Solace  at  least— before  be  left  his  home. 

Would  yon  had  seen  him  in  that  hoar  of  his ! 
He  moved  thro'  all  of  it  mi^estically- 
Bestraln'd  himself  qaite  to  the  cloee- bat  now  — 

Whether  they  teere  bis  lady's  marriage-bells, 
Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask'd:  but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came  again 
Back  to  his  mother's  house  among  the  pines. 
But  there,  their  gloom,  the  Mountains  and  the  Bay, 
The  whole  laud  weigh'd  him  down  as  iEtna  does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology :  he  would  go. 
Would  leave  the  land  forever,  and  had  gone 
Surely,  bat  for  a  whisper  "  Go  not  yet," 
Some  warning,  and  divinely  as  it  seem'd 
By  that  which  follow'd  —  bnt  of  this  I  deem 
As  of  the  visions  that  he  told  — the  event 
Glanced  back  upon  them  in  his  after  life. 
And  partly  made  them  —  tho'  he  knew  it  not 

And  thns  he  stay'd  and  would  not  look  at  her  — 
No,  not  for  months :  but,  when  the  eleventh  moon 
After  their  marriage  lit  the  lover's  Bay, 
Heard  yet  once  more  the  tolling  bell,  and  said. 
Would  yon  could  toll  me  oat  of  life,  bat  found  — 
All  softly  as  his  mother  broke  it  to  him  — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear. 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  his  lady  dead  — 
Dead  — and  had  lain  three  days  without  a  jKUse: 
All  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronoonced  her  dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her  (for  In  Julian's  land 
They  never  nail  a  dumb  head  up  in  elm), 
Bore  her  free-faced  to  the  free  airs  of  heaven. 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own  kin. 

What  did  he  then  ?  not  die :  be  is  here  and  hale  — 
Not  plunge  headforemost  from  the  mountain  there, 
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And  Imt*  the  name  of  Lovers  Leap :  not  he : 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whUpor  now, 

TbouKbt  that  he  knew  It.    "Thla,  I  eUy'd  Ibr  thto; 

U  lovf,  I  have  not  teen  yon  Ibr  so  long. 

Now,  now,  will  I  go  down  Into  the  grave, 

I  will  be  all  alone  with  all  I  lore, 

And  klu  her  on  the  lips.    She  is  hia  no  more: 

The  dead  returns  to  me,  and  I  go  down 

To  klas  the  dead." 

The  ftincjr  sttrr'd  him  so 
He  rose  and  went,  and  euterinK  the  dim  vault. 
And,  making  thcr«  a  sudden  light,  beheld 
All  round  about  him  that  which  all  will  be. 
The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  went  again. 
Then  at  the  Ihr  end  of  the  vault  he  saw 
His  ladjr  with  the  moonlight  on  her  face; 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  ban 
or  black  and  bands  of  silver,  which  the  moon 
Struck  (h>m  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  iu  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
Drown'd  in  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  vault 

"  It  was  my  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  pass,  to  slevp, 
To  reet,  to  bo  with  her  — till  the  great  day 
Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  rights  all. 
And  raised  us  hand  iu  hand."    And  kneeling  there 
Down  iu  the  dreadful  dust  that  once  was  man. 
Dust,  as  he  said,  that  once  was  loving  heartj*, 
Hearts  that  bad  beat  with  such  a  love  as  mine  — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  as  her — 
Ho  softly  put  his  arm  about  her  neck 
Aud  kiss'd  her  more  than  once,  till  helpless  death 
And  silence  made  him  bold  — nay,  but  1  wrong  him, 
He  reverenced  his  dear  lady  even  in  death  ; 
But,  placing  his  true  hand  upon  her  heart, 
"O,  you  warm  heart,"  he  moaned,  "not  even  death 
Can  chill  you  all  at  once."  then  starting,  thought 
His  dreams  bad  come  again.    "Do  I  wake  or  sleep t 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 
Mortal  once  more?"    It  beat— the  heart— it  beat: 
Faint  — but  it  beat:  at  which  his  own  began 
To  pnlse  with  such  a  vehemence  that  it  drown'd 
The  feebler  motion  underneath  his  hand. 
Bnt  when  at  last  his  doubts  were  satisfied, 
He  i:aised  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre. 
And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
He  came  in,  aud  now  striding  fast,  and  now 
Sitting  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 
Holding  bis  golden  burden  in  his  arms. 
So  bore  her  thro'  the  solitary  land 
Back  to  the  mother's  house  where  she  was  bora. 

There  the  good  mother's  kindly  ministering. 
With  half  a  night's  appliances,  recall'd 
Her  fluttering  life:  she  raised  an  eye  that  ask'd 
"Where?"  till  the  things  (hmiliar  to  her  youth 
Had  made  a  silent  answer:  then  she  spoke, 
"Here!  and  bow  came  I  here?"  and  learning  it 
(They  told  her  somewhat  rashly  as  I  think), 
At  once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 
"  Ay,  bat  yon  know  that  you  roust  give  me  back : 
Send  1  bid  him  come ;"  bnt  Lionel  was  away. 
Stung  by  his  loss  had  vanisb'd,  none  knew  where. 
"He  casts  me  out,"  she  wept,  "aud  goes"  — a  wall 
That  seeming  something,  yet  was  nothing,  bora 
Not  from  believing  mind,  but  shatter'd  nerve, 
Tet  haunting  Julian,  as  her  own  reproof 
At  some  precipitance  in  her  bnrial. 
Then,  when  her  own  true  spirit  had  retura'd, 
"O  yea,  and  you,"  she  said,  "and  uone  but  yon. 
For  yon  have  given  me  life  and  love  again. 
And  none  bnt  you  yourself  shall  tell  bim  of  it. 
And  yon  ahall  give  me  back  when  he  returns." 
"  Stay  then  a  little,"  answer'd  Julian,  "  here. 
And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to  yourself; 
And  I  will  do  your  wilL    I  may  not  stay. 
No,  not  an  hour ;  but  send  me  notice  of  him 


When  he  retania,  and  then  will  I  reton, 
And  I  will  make  a  aolemn  oflTering  of  yoa 
To  him  yoa  krr*."    And  fhlntly  abe  replied, 
"And  I  will  do  yoMT  wUI,  and  none  ahall  know." 

Not  know?  with  sach  a  aecret  to  be  known. 
But  all  their  bouse  was  old  and  loved  them  botli. 
And  all  the  bouse  bad  known  the  loret  of  buth  • 
Had  died  almost  to  aerr*  them  any  way. 
And  all  the  land  waa  waata  and  aolitarjr; 
And  then  he  rode  away ;  bnt  after  thia, 
An  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travail  came 
Upon  her,  and  tlut  day  a  boy  waa  born, 
Heir  of  hia  Atce  and  land,  to  Lionel. 

Aud  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away. 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh. 
There  fever  seised  upon  him:  myself  waa  then 
Travelling  that  land,  and  meant  to  reat  an  hour: 
And  sitting  down  to  such  a  baae  repaat, 
It  makes  me  angry  yet  to  apeak  of  It  — 
I  heard  a  groaning  overhead,  and  cllmb'd 
The  moulder'd  stairs  (for  everything  waa  vile), 
And  in  a  loft,  with  none  to  wait  on  him, 
Pound,  as  it  seem'd,  a  skeleton  alone. 
Raving  of  dead  men's  dust  and  beating  hearta. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land, 
A  flat  mnlarinn  world  of  reed  and  rash  I 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  care  of  him 
Sprang  up  a  friendship  that  may  help  na  yet 
For  while  we  roam'd  along  the  dreary  coaat, 
And  waited  for  her  message,  piece  by  piece 
I  learnt  the  drearier  story  of  his  life ; 
And,  tho'  he  loved  and  bonor'd  Lionel, 
Found  that  the  sudden  wail  his  lady  made 
Dwelt  in  his  fancy :  did  be  know  her  worth. 
Her  beauty  even?  should  he  not  be  taught, 
Bv'n  by  the  price  that  others  set  upon  it. 
The  value  of  that  Jewel  he  bad  to  guard  ? 

Suddenly  came  her  notice  and  we  past, 
I  with  oar  lover  to  his  native  Bay. 

This  love  is  of  the  brain,  the  mind,  the  soni : 
That  makes  the  sequel  pure ;  tho'  some  of  us 
Beginning  at  the  sequel  know  no  more. 
Not  such  am  I :  and  yet  I  say,  the  bird 
That  will  not  bear  my  call,  however  sweet, 
But  if  my  neighbor  whistle  answers  him  — 
What  matter?  there  are  others  in  the  wood. 
Yet  when  I  saw  her  (and  I  thought  bin  crazed, 
Tho'  not  with  such  a  craziness  as  needs 
A  cell  aud  keeper),  those  dark  eyes  of  hers  — 
Oh  t  such  dark  eyes  1  and  not  her  eyes  alone. 
But  all  from  tbeee  two  where  she  tonch'd  on  earth, 
For  such  a  craziness  as  Julian's  seem'd 
No  less  than  one  divine  apology. 

So  sweetly  and  so  modestly  she  came 
To  greet  ns,  her  yonng  hero  in  her  arms  1 
"  Kiss  him,"  she  said.    "  You  gave  me  life  again. 
He,  but  for  you,  had  never  seen  it  once. 
His  other  father  you !    Kiss  bim,  and  then 
Forgive  him,  if  his  name  be  Julian  too." 

Talk  of  lost  hopes  and  broken  heart  1  his  own 
Sent  such  a  flame  into  bis  face,  I  knew 
Some  sudden  vivid  pleasure  hit  him  there. 

Bnt  be  waa  aD  the  more  reeolved  to  go, 
And  sent  at  once  to  Lionel,  praying  him 
By  that  great  love  they  both  bad  borne  the  dean. 
To  come  and  revel  for  one  hour  with  him 
Before  be  left  the  land  forevermore; 
And  then  to  friends  — they  were  not  many — who 
lived 
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^  Scatteringly  about  that  lonely  land  of  his, 
And  bade  them  to  a  banquet  of  farewells. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn  feast :  I  never 
Sat  at  a  costlier;  for  all  round  his  hall 
From  column  on  to  column,  as  in  a  wood. 
Not  such  as  here  —  an  equatorial  one. 
Great  garlands  swung  and  blussom'd ;  and  beneath, 
Heirlooms,  and  ancient  miracles  of  Art, 
Chalice  and  salver,  wines  that.  Heaven  knows  when. 
Had  suck'd  the  fire  of  some  forgotten  sun. 
And  kept  it  thro'  a  hundred  years  of  gloom. 
Yet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  ruby— cups 
Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round  in  gold  — 
Others  of  glass  as  costly— some  with  gems 
Movable  and  resetttible  at  will. 
And  trebling  all  the  rest  in  value— Ah  heavens! 
Why  need  I  tell  you  all?  — suf&ce  to  say 
That  whatsoever  such  a  house  as  bis, 
And  bis  was  old,  has  in  it  rare  or  fair 
Was  brought  before  the  guest :  and  they,  the  gaests, 
Wonder'd  at  some  strange  light  in  Jnliiui'a  eyes 
(I  told  yon  that  he  had  his  golden  hour), 
And  such  a  feast,  ill-suited  as  it  seem'd 
To  such  a  time,  to  Lionel's  loss  and  bis. 
And  that  resolved  self-exile  trom  a  land 
He  never  would  revisit,  such  a  feast 
So  rich,  so  strange,  and  stranger  ev'n  than  rich. 
But  rich  as  for  lt>e  nuptials  of  a  king. 

And  stranger  yet,  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
Two  great  funereal  curtains,  looping  down, 
Parted  a  little  ere  they  met  the  floor. 
About  a  picture  of  his  lady,  taken 
Some  years  before,  and  falling  hid  the  frame. 
And  Just  above  the  parting  was  a  lamp  .- 
So  the  sweet  figure  folded  round  with  night 
Seem'd  stepping  ont  of  darknetw  with  a  smile. 

Well  then  — our  solemn  feast— we  ate  and  drank. 
And  might  — the  wines  being  of  such  nobleness  — 
Have  Jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes, 
And  something  weird  and  wild  abont  it  all: 
What  was  it?  for  our  lover  seldom  spoke. 
Scarce  touch'd  the  meats,  but  ever  and  anon 
A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Arising,  show'd  he  drank  beyond  his  use ; 
And  when  the  feast  was  near  an  end,  be  said : 

"There  is  a  custom  in  the  Orient,  friends  — 
I  read  of  it  in  Persia— when  a  man 
Will  honor  those  who  feast  with  1dm,  he  brings 
And  shows  them  whatsoever  be  accoonts 
Of  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiftil. 
Gold,  Jewels,  arms,  whatever  It  may  be. 
This  custom  —  " 

Pausing  here  a  moment,  all 
The  guests  broke  in  upon  him  with  meeting  hands 
And  cries  abont  the  banquet — "  Beautiful  1 
Who  could  desire  more  beauty  at  a  feast  t" 

The  lover  answer'd, "  There  is  more  than  one 
Here  sitting  who  desires  it.    Land  me  not 
iBefore  my  time,  but  hear  me  to  the  close. 
iTMa  custom  steps  yet  further  when  the  guest 
Is  loved  and  honor'd  to  the  uttermost. 
For  after  he  has  shown  him  gems  or  gold. 
He  brings  and  sets  before  him  in  rich  guise 
That  which  is  thrice  as  beautiful  as  these, 
The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart  — 
O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show  you,"  he  says, 
'Kv'n  my  heart  too.'    And  I  propose  to-night 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart, 
And  my  heart  toa 

'  •  "But  solve  me  first  a  doubt 

J  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  ago ; 


He  had  a  faithftil  servant,  one  who  loved 

His  master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 

He  falling  sick,  and  seeming  close  on  death. 

His  master  would  not  wait  until  he  died, 

But  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from  the  door, 

And  leave  him  In  the  public  way  to  die. 

I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago. 

Who  found  the  dying  servant,  took  him  home. 

And  fed,  and  cherished  him,  and  saved  his  life. 

I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  masiter  claim 

His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to  ?  him 

Who  ttirust  him  oat,  or  him  who  saved  his  life  i '' 

This  question,  so  flung  down  before  the  guests. 
And  balanced  either  way  by  each,  at  length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the  law  would  hold, 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  Lionel 

Fair  speech  was  his,  and  delicate  of  phrase. 
And  he  beginning  languidly  —  his  loss 
Weigfa'd  on  him  yet— bat  warming  as  he  went, 
Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass  it  by, 
Affirming  that  as  long  as  either  lived, 
By  all  the  laws  of  love  and  gratefulness. 
The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was  dae 
All  to  the  saver— adding,  with  a  smile. 
The  flrst  for  many  weeks- a  seml^mile 
As  at  a  strong  conclusion —  "  Body  and  soul. 
And  life  and  limbs,  all  bis  to  work  his  will." 

Then  Julian  made  a  secret  sign  to  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them  all. 
And  crossing  her  own  picture  ss  she  came, 
And  looking  as  macb  lovelier  as  herself 
Is  lovelier  than  all  others- on  her  head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  under  this 
A  veil,  that  seem'd  no  more  than  gilded  air, 
Flying  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  gauze 
With  seeds  of  gold  — so,  with  that  grace  of  hers, 
Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind. 
That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  in  the  sun  — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty  babe. 
The  younger  Julian,  who  himself  was  crown'd 
With  roses,  none  so  rosy  as  himself— 
And  over  all  her  babe  and  her  the  Jewels 
Of  many  generations  of  his  house 
Sparkled  and  flashed,  for  he  had  decked  them  oat 
As  for  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  love  — 
So  she  came  in :  —  I  am  long  in  telling  it 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  strange. 
Sad,  sweet  and  strange  together — floated  in, — 
While  all  the  guests  in  mute  amazement  rose, 
And  slowly  pacing  to  the  middle  hall, 
Before  the  board,  there  paused  and  stood,  her  breast 
Hard-heaving,  and  her  eyes  upon  her  feet. 
Not  daring  yet  to  glance  at  Lionel 
But  him  she  carried,  him  nor  lights  nor  feast 
Dazed  or  amazed,  nor  eyes  of  men ;  who  cared 
Only  to  use  his  own,  and  staring  wide 
And  hungering  for  the  gilt  and  Jewell'd  world 
About  him,  look'd,  as  he  is  like  to  prove, 
When  Julian  goes,  the  lord  of  all  he  saw. 

"My  guests,"  said  Julian:  "yon  are  honor'd  now 
Ev'n  to  the  uttermost:  in  her  behold 
Of  all  my  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Of  all  things  upon  earth  the  dearest  to  me." 
Then  waving  us  a  sign  to  seat  ourselves, 
Led  his  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  state. 
And  I,  by  Lionel  sitting,  saw  his  face 
Fire,  and  dead  ashes  and  all  fire  ag&in 
Thrice  in  a  second,  felt  him  tremble  too, 
And  heard  him  muttering,  "So  like,  so  like; 
She  never  had  a  sister.    I  knew  none. 
Some  cousin  of  his  and  hers  —  O  God,  so  like !" 
And  then  he  suddenly  asked  her  if  she  were. 
She  shook,  and  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  was  dumb. 
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And  thra  •ooM  otbar  quaitloii'd  If  ahe  camfl 

Fnim  rordgn  Ub<I%  and  idU  bIm  did  not  tpesk. 

Another,  If  the  boj  war*  ben:  but  Bhe 

To  all  their  quertat  anawar'd  not  a  word, 

Which  made  tta«  amaaament  more,  till  one  of  them 

Said,  ahadderlnir,  "  Her  tpectra  I"    But  hia  ftiead 

Raplied,  in  half  a  wbiaper,  "Not  at  leaat 

The  apectra  that  will  apeak  If  apoken  ta 

Terrible  pltjr,  If  one  eo  beautihil 

Prove,  aa  I  ajmoat  dread  to  flud  her,  dumb  I" 

But  Julian,  aitting  by  her,  anawer'd  all : 
"  She  ia  but  dumb,  becauae  In  her  you  aee 
That  Ikithltol  aerrant  whom  we  apoke  aboatt 
Obediedt  to  her  aecond  maater  now ; 
Which  will  not  laat.    I  hare  her  here  UKnigfat  a 

gneat 
80  bound  to  me  by  common  love  and  loaa  — 
What!  ahall  I  bind  him  merer  in  hia  bahaU^ 
,  Shall  I  exceed  the  Prrxian,  (rivhiK  him 
lliat  which  of  all  things  is  tbu  dearest  to  me. 
Not  only  showing  f  and  he  him8clf  pronounced 
That  n^  rich  gift  Is  wholly  mine  to  give. 

"Now  all  be  dumb,  and  promise  all  of  yoa 
Not  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 
Or  whisper,  while  I  show  yon  all  my  heart" 
Aid  then  began  the  atory  of  hie  love 
Aa  bare  tOiday,  bnt  not  ao  wordily  — 
TIm  paaaloaate  moment  would  not  nnfTer  that— 
Past  thro*  hia  Tialons  to  the  burial ;  thence 
Down  to  thia  laat  atrange  hour  in  hia  own  hall ; 


And  then  raaa  op,  and  with  him  all  hia  gneata 
Onoe  mora  aa  by  eoehantment :  all  but  he, 
Lionel,  who  fidn  bad  riaao,  bat  Ml  again. 
And  sat  aa  If  la  chaina— to  wbooi  be  aald: 

"Take  my  free  gift,  my  eooaln,  ftw  jroor  wMti 
And  were  it  only  tbr  the  glvar^  aaka^ 
And  tho'  she  seem  ao  like  the  one  yoa  kMt, 
Tet  cant  her  not  away  ao  auddenly, 
Laat  there  be  none  Mt  here  to  bring  her  backi 
I  leave  this  land  forever."    Here  be 


Then  taking  his  dear  lady  by  one  band. 
And  bciirini;  on  one  ann  the  noble  t^ba^ 
He  slowly  brought  tbeni  )>oth  to  Lionel. 
And  there  the  widower  husband  and  dead  wife 
Rushed  each  at  each  with  a  cry,  that  rather  aeem'd 
For  some  now  death  than  for  a  life  rcnew'd; 
At  this  tho  very  babe  began  to  wail ; 
At  once  they  turned,  and  caught  and  brought  him  la 
To  their  charmed  circle,  and,  half  killing  him 
With  kieaea,  round  him  cloeed  and  claspt  again. 
But  Lionel,  when  at  laat  he  trecA  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  ftwe 
All  over  glowing  with  tho  sun  of  life. 
And  love,  and  boundlcM  thanks  —  the  sight  of  thia 
So  fHgbted  our  good  friend,  that  turning  to  me 
And  saying,  "It  is  over:  let  us  go"  — 
There  were  our  horses  ready  at  the  doors  — 
We  bade  them  no  Carewell,  but  mounting  theae 
He  past  forever  fK>m  hlH  native  laud ; 
And  I  with  him,  uiy  Julian,  back  to  mine. 
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"Deep  In  thM  lion-haunUd  Inlind  liM 
A  myitic  city,  go«l  of  bigb  empriM."— Cbapiuii. 

I  STOOD  upon  the  Mountain  which  o'erlooka 

The  narrow  seas,  whose  rapid  interval 

Parts  Afric  from  green  Europe,  when  the  San 

Had  fall'n  below  th'  Atlantic,  and  above 

The  silent  heavens  were  blench'd  with  faery  light. 

Uncertain  whether  faery  light  or  cloud, 

Flowing  Southward,  and  the  chasms  of  deep,  deep 

blue 
Slnmber'd  unfathomable,  and  the  stars 
Were  flooded  over  with  clear  glory  and  pale. 
I  gazed  upon  the  sheeny  coast  beyond. 
There  where  the  Giant  of  old  Time  inflx'd 
The  limits  of  bis  prowess,  pillars  high 
LoDg  time  erased  from  earth:  even  as  the  Sea 
When  weary  of  wild  inroad  buildeth  up 
Hnge  rooanda  whereby  to  sUy  his  yeasty  wavea. 
And  mncb  I^mnsed  on  legends  qnaint  and  old 
Which  wbHome  won  the  hearts  of  all  on  earth 
Toward  their  brightness,  ev'n  as  flame  draws  air; 
But  bad  their  being  In  the  heart  of  man 
As  air  is  th'  life  of  flnme:  and  thou  wert  then 
A  center'd  glory-circled  memory, 
Divinest  Atalanfis,  whom  the  waves 
Have  buried  deep,  and  thou  of  later  name, 
Imperial  Eldorado,  roof'd  with  gold: 
Shadows  to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  change. 
All  on-set  of  capricious  accident. 
Men  clung  with  yearning  hope  which  would  not  die. 
As  when  in  some  great  city  where  the  walls 
Sliake,  and  the  streets  with  ghastly  faces  thronged, 
Do  utter  forth  a  subterranean  voice. 
Among  the  inner  columns  far  retired 
At  midnight,  In  the  lone  Acropolis, 
Before  the  awful  genius  of  the  place 
Kneels  the  pale  Priestess  in  deep  faith,  the  while 
Above  her  head  the  weak  lamp  dips  and  winks 
Unto  the  fearful  summoning  without: 
Nathless  she  ever  clasps  the  marble  knee«s 
Bathes  the  cold  hand  with  tears,  and  gazeth  on 
Those  eyes  which  wear  no  light  but  that  wherewith 
Her  phantasy  informs  them. 

Where  are  ye, 
Thrones  of  the  Western  wave,  fair  Islands  green  f 
Where  are  your  moonlight  balls,  your  cedam  glocms. 
The  blossoming  abysses  of  your  hills  T 
Your  flowering  capes,  and  your  gold-sanded  baj-s 
Blown  round  with  happy  airs  of  odorous  winds? 
Where  are  the  infinite  ways,  which,  seraph-trod, 
Wound  through  your  great  Elysian  solitudes. 
Whose  lowest  deeps  were,  as  with  visible  love. 
Filled  with  Divine  effulgence,  circumftised. 
Flowing  between  the  clear  and  polished  stems. 
And  ever  circling  round  their  emerald  cones 
In  coronals  and  glories,  such  as  gird 
The  unfading  foreheads  of  the  Saints  in  Heaven  f 
For  nothing  visible,  they  say,  had  birth 
In  that  blest  ground,  but  it  was  played  about 
With  its  peculiar  glory.    Then  I  raised 
My  voice  and  cried,  "Wide  Afric,  doth  thy  Sun 
Lighten,  thy  hills  enfold  a  city  as  fair 
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As  those  which  starred  the  night  o'  the  elder  world  T 

Or  is  the  rumor  of  thy  Timbuctoo 

A  dream  as  frail  as  those  of  ancient  time  V 

A  curve  of  whitening,  flashing,  ebbing  light ! 
A  rustling  of  white  wings !  the  bright  descent 
Of  a  young  Seniph !  and  he  stood  beside  me 
There  on  the  ridge,  and  looked  into  my  face 
With  his  unutterable,  shining  orbs. 
So  that  with  hasty  motion  I  did  veil 
My  vision  with  both  bands,  and  saw  before  me 
Such  colored  spots  as  dance  athwart  the  eyes 
Of  those  that  guce  npon  the  noonday  Sun. 
Girt  with  a  zone  of  flashing  gold  beneath 
His  breast,  and  compassed  round  about  his  brow 
With  triple  arch  of  everchanging  bows. 
And  circled  with  the  glory  of  living  light 
And  alternation  of  all  hues,  he  stood. 

"O  child  of  man,  why  muse  yon  here  alone 
Upon  the  Mountain,  on  the  dreams  of  old 
Which  filled  the  earth  with  passing  lovelinen, 
Which  flung  strange  music  on  the  howling  windi^ 
And  odors  rapt  from  remote  Paradise? 
Thy  sense  is  clogged  with  dull  mortality: 
Open  thine  eyea  and  see." 

I  looked,  but  not 
Upon  bis  face,  for  it  was  wonderful 
With  iu  exceeding  brightness,  and  the  light 
Of  the  great  Angel  Mind  which  looked  from  oat 
The  starry  glowing  of  his  restless  eyes. 
I  felt  my  soul  grow  mighty,  and  my  spirit 
With  supernatural  excitation  bound 
Within  me,  and  my  mental  eye  grew  large 
With  such  a  vast  circumference  of  thought, 
That  in  my  vanity  I  seemed  to  stand 
Upon  the  outward  verge  and  bonnd  alone 
Of  fan  beatitude.    Each  failing  sense. 
As  with  a  momentary  flasH  of  light. 
Grew  thrillingly  distinct  and  keen.    I  saw 
The  smallest  grain  that  dappled  the  dark  earth. 
The  indlstinctest  atom  in  deep  air, 
The  Moon's  white  cities,  and  the  opal  width 
Of  her  small  glowing  lakes,  her  silver  beighta 
Unvisited  with  dew  of  vagrant  cloud. 
And  the  unsounded,  undescended  depth 
Of  her  black  hollows.    The  clear  galaxy 
Shorn  of  its  hoary  lustre,  wonderful. 
Distinct  and  vivid  with  sharp  poinU  of  light. 
Blaze  within  blaxe,  an  unimagined  depth 
And  harmony  of  planet-girded  suns 
And  moon-encircled  planets,  wheel  in  wheel. 
Arched  the  wan  sapphire.    Nay  — the  hum  of  men. 
Or  other  things  talking  in  unknown  tongues, 
And  notes  of  busy  life  in  distant  worlds 
Beat  like  a  far  wave  on  my  anxious  ear. 

A  m»ze  of  piercing,  trackless,  thrilling  thougfata, 
Involving  and  embracing  each  with  each. 
Rapid  as  fire,  inextricably  linked. 
Expanding  momently  with  every  sight 
And  sound  which  struck  the  palpitating  sense. 
The  issue  of  strong  impulse,  hurried  through 
The  riven  rapt  brain ;  as  when  in  some  large  lake 
From  pressure  of  descendant  crags,  which  lapse 
Disjointed,  crumbling  from  their  parent  slope 
At  slender  inter\-al,  the  level  calm 
Is  ridged  with  restless  and  increasing  spheres 
Which  break  upon  each  other,  each  th'  effect 
Of  separate  impulse,  but  more  fleet  and  strong 
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Tlwn  ita  precaraor,  till  th«  oyo  In  rain 
Anld  the  wild  univat  of  Bwlmming  shad* 
Dappird  with  hullow  and  alt«niate  ria* 
or  ltitt>r|H'ii«<trntod  arc,  would  acaa 
Deiluiio  round. 

I  know  not  If  I  shape 
TImm  things  with  accnrato  almllltude 
From  Tialbia  otjecta,  for  but  dimly  now, 
Lata  vlrld  than  a  half-forgottou  dream, 
The  memory  of  that  mental  excellence 
Cornea  u'er  me,  and  It  may  l>«  I  entwine 
The  indeciaiou  of  my  prettcnl  mind 
With  tta  past  rloameaa,  yet  it  aeems  to  me 
As  eren  then  the  torrent  of  qniclc  thought 
Abaorbed  mc  from  the  nature  of  itself 
With  its  own  fleetneaa.    Where  is  he,  that  borne 
Adown  the  sloping  of  an  arrowy  stream, 
Could  Wnk  ht«  xhalop  to  the  fleeting  edge. 
And  muM  midway  with  philosophic  calm 
Upon  the  wondrous  lawn  which  regulate 
The  fierceness  of  the  bounding  elements 

My  thoughts  which  long  had  grovelled  in  the  slime 
Uf  this  dull  world,  like  dusky  wornia  which  honsc 
Beneath  unshaken  waters,  but  ut  once 
I'pon  some  earth-awakeuing  day  of  Spring 
Do  pass  ft-om  gloom  to  glory,  and  aloft 
Winnow  the  purple,  bearing  on  both  sides 
Double  display  of  etar-llt  wings,  which  bum 
Fan-like  and  fibred  with  intenbcst  bloom ; 
Even  so  my  thoughts  ercwhilc  so  low,  now  felt 
Unutterable  buoyancy  and  strength 
To  bear  them  upward  through  the  tracldesa  fields 
Uf  undetlued  existence  far  and  firee. 

Then  flrst  within  the  South  methought  I  saw 
A  wilderness  of  spires,  and  crystal  pile 
Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  dome, 
Illimitable  range  of  battlement 
On  battlement,  and  the  Imperial  height 
Of  canopy  o'ercanopied. 

Behind 
In  diamond  light  np  spring  the  dazzling  peaks 
Of  Pyramids,  as  far  surpassing  earth's 
As  heaven  than  earth  is  fairer.    Each  aloft 
Upon  his  narrowed  eminence  bore  globes 
Of  wheeling  suns,  or  stars,  or  semblances 
Of  either,  showering  circular  abyss 
Of  radiance.    But  the  glory  of  the  place 
Stood  out  a  pillared  front  of  burnished  gold. 
Interminably  high,  if  gold  it  were 
Or  metal  more  ethereal,  and  beneath 
Two  doors  of  blinding  brilliance,  where  no  gaae 
Might  rest,  stood  open,-and  the  eye  could  scan. 
Through  length  of  porch  and  valve  and  boundless 

hall, 
Part  of  a  throne  of  fiery  flame,  wherefrom 
The  snowy  skirting  of  a  garment  hung, 
And  glimpse  of  multitude  of  multitudes 
That  minjstered  around  it  —  if  I  saw 
These  things  distinctly,  for  my  human  brain 
Staggered  beneath  the  vision,  and  thick  night 
Came  down  upon  my  eyelids,  and  I  fell 

With  ministering  hand  he  raised  me  np: 
Then  with  a  mournful  and  ineffable  smile. 
Which  but  to  look  on  for  a  moment  filled 


Mj  eyes  with  Irraslstlbls  swsst  teara, 
In  aoesnu  of  mi^esUe  nelodjr, 
Like  a  swolo  river's  gashlngs  la  still  night 
Mingled  with  floating  moslc,  thos  be  spake: 

"There  is  no  mightier  Spirit  than  I  to  away 
The  heart  of  man ;  and  teach  him  to  attain 
By  ahadowing  forth  the  Unattainable ; 
And  step  by  step  to  scale  that  mighty  stair 
Whose  landing-place  ia  wrapt  abont  with  clouds 
or  glory  of  heaven.*    With  earliest  light  of  Spring, 
And  in  the  glow  of  aallow  Snmmertlde, 
And  In  red  Autumn  when  the  winds  are  wild 
With  gambols,  and  when  ftill-voircd  Winter  roofb 
The  headland  with  inviolate  white  mow, 
I  play  about  his  heart  a  thousand  ways, 
Viait  his  eyes  with  visions,  and  his  earn 
With  harmonies  of  wind  and  wave  and  wood, 
—  Of  winds  which  tell  of  waters,  and  of  waters 
Betraying  the  close  kiases  of  the  wind  — 
And  win  him  unto  me:  and  few  there  be 
So  gross  of  heart  who  have  not  felt  and  know* 
A  higher  than  they  see:  they  with  dim  eyes 
Behold  me  darkling.    Lo !  I  have  given  thee 
To  understand  my  presence,  and  to  feel 
My  fullness:  I  have  filled  thy  lips  with  power. 
I  have  raised  thee  nigher  to  the  spheres  of  heaven, 
Man's  first,  last  home :  and  thou  with  ravished  sensu 
Listenest  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years.    I  am  the  Spirit, 
1  The  permeating  life  which  courselh  through 
I  All  th'  intricate  and  labyrinthine  veins 
Of  the  great  vine  of  Fable,  which,  outspread 
With  growth  of  shadowing  leaf  and  clusters  rare, 
Rcacheth  to  every  comer  under  heaven. 
Deep-rooted  in  the  living  soil  of  truth ; 
So  that  men's  hopes  and  fears  take  refuge  in 
The  fhigrance  of  its  complicated  glooms. 
And  cool  impleachdd  twilights.    Child  of  man, 
Seest  thon  yon  river,  whose  translifcent  wave, 
Forth  issuing  from  the  darkness,  wiiidcth  through 
The  argent  streets  o'  the  city,  imaging 
The  soft  inversion  of  her  tremulous  domes, 
Her  gardens  frequent  with  the  stately  pnlm. 
Her  pagods  hung  with  music  of  sweet  bells, 
Her  obelisks  of  ranged  chrysolite, 
Minarets  and  towers  T    Lol  how  he  passeth  by, 
And  gulphs  himself  in  sands,  as  not  enduring 
To  carry  through  the  world  Uiose  waves,  which  bore 
The  reflex  of  my  city  in  their  depths. 
Oh  city :  oh  latest  throne !  where  I  was  raised 
To  be  a  mystery  of  loveliness 
Unto  all  eyes,  the  time  is  well-nigh  come 
When  I  must  render  up  this  glorious  home 
To  keen  Discovery;  soon  yon  brilliant  towers 
Shall  darken  with  the  waving  of  her  wand ; 
Darken  and  shrink  and  shiver  into  huts. 
Black  specks  amid  a  waste  of  dreary  sand, 
Low-bnllt,  mud-walled,  barbarian  settlements. 
How  changed  from  this  fair  city !" 

Thus  far  the  Spirit: 
Then  parted  heaven-ward  on  the  wing:  and  I 
Was  left  alone  on  Calpe,  and  the  moon 
Had  fallen  from  the  night,  and  all  was  dark  1 

•  "  B*  ft  pcriiKt,  aTan  u  year  llhn  la  hMT«i  U  ftUct," 
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ELEGIACS. 

LowFLowiNO  breezes  are  roaming  the  broad  valley 

dimmed  in  the  gloming: 
Thro'  the   blackstemmed  pines  only  the  flu-  river 

shines. 
Creeping  through  blosBomy  rushes  and  bowers  of 

roseblowlng  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble  and  fall 
Barketh  the  shepherd-dog  cheerly ;  the  grasshopper 

carolleth  clearly ; 
Deeply  the  turtle  coos ;  shrilly  the  owlet  halloos ; 
Winds  creep:   dews  fall   chilly:    in   her  first  sleep 

earth  breathes  stilly: 
Over  the  pools  in  the  bum  watergnats  marmor  and 

mourn. 
Sadly  the  far  kine  loweth:   the  glimmering  water 

outfloweth : 
Twin  peaks  shadowed  with  pine  slope  to  the  dark 

hyaline. 
Lowttironed    Ilesper   Is    stayed  between    the    two 

peaks;  but  the  Naiad 
Throbbing  in  wild  onrest  holds  him  beneath  in  her 

breast 
The  ancient  poetess  singeth  that  Heepems  all  things 

bringeth, 
Smoothing  the  Irearlcd  mind:  bring  me  my  love, 

Kosaliud. 
Thou  comest  moniing  and  even;  she  cometh  not 

morning  t)r  even. 
False-eyed  Ilesper,  unkind,  where  is  my  sweet  Ro- 
salind ? 


THE  "HOW"  AND  THE  "WHY." 

f 
I  AJi  any  man's  snitor. 
If  any  will  be  my  tutor: 
Some  say  this  life  is  pleasant. 
Some  think  it  speedeth  fast. 
In  time  there  is  no  present. 
In  eternity  no  future. 
In  eternity  no  pasL 
We  laugh,  we  cry,  we  are  bom,  we  die. 
Who  will  riddle  me  the  hoto  and  the  tohyt 

The  bulrush  nods  nnto  its  brother. 

The  wheatears  whisper  to  each  other: 

What  is  it  they  say  ?  what  do  they  there  f 

Why  two  and  two  make  four?  why  round  is  not 

square  1 
Why  the  rock  stands  still,  and  the  light  clouds  ily  t 
Why  the  heavy  oak  groans,  and  the  white  willows 

sigh? 
Why  deep  is  not  high,  and  high  is  not  deep? 
Whether  we  wake,  or  whether  we  sleep? 
Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  die? 
How  you  are  yon?  why  I  am  I? 
Who  will  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  whyt 

The  world  is  somewhat;  it  goes  on  somehow: 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  then  and  nowf 

I  feel  there  is  something;  but  how  and  what? 
I  know  there  is  somewhat:  but  what  and  why? 
I  cannot  tell  if  that  somewhat  be  L 


The  little  bird  pipeth  — "why?  why?"~ 
In  the  summer  woods  when  the  sun  falls  low. 
And  the  great  bird  sits  on  the  opposite  bough, 
And  stares  in  his  Cace,  and  shouts  "how?  how?" 
And  the  black  owl  scuds  down  the  mellow  twilight. 
And  chants  "how?  how?"  the  whole  of  the  nighL 

Why  the  life  goes  when  the  blood  is  spilt? 

What  the  life  is?  where  the  soul  may  lie? 
Why  a  church  is  with  a  steeple  built: 
And  a  house  with  a  chimney-pot? 
Who  will  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  what? 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  what  and  the  why? 


SUPPOSED  CONFESSIONS 

OF  A  8ECONI>-KATE   SENSITIVE   MIND  MOT  III 
UNITY  WITH    ITSELF. 

Ob  God  !  my  God !  have  mercy  now. 

I  (Unt,  I  fall.    Men  say  that  thou 

Didst  die  for  me,  fur  such  as  me. 

Patient  of  ill,  and  death,  and  scorn. 

And  that  my  sin  was  as  a  thorn 

Among  the  thorns  that  girt  thy  brow, 

Wounding  thy  sonL— That  even  now, 

In  this  extremest  misery 

Of  ignorance,  I  should  require 

A  sign  I  and  if  a  bolt  of  fire 

Would  rive  the  slumbrous  summer  noon 

While  I  do  pray  to  thee  alone. 

Think  my  belief  would  stronger  grow ! 

Is  not  my  human  pride  brought  low  ? 

The  boastings  of  my  spirit  still  ? 

The  Joy  I  had  in  my  free  will 

All  cold,  and  dead,  and  corpse-like  grown  ? 

And  what  is  led  to  me,  but  thou. 

And  faith  in  thee  ?    Men  pass  me  by ; 

Christians  with  happy  countenances  — 

And  children  all  seem  full  of  thee ! 

And  women  smile  With  saintlike  glances 

Like  thine  own  mother's  when  she  bowed 

Above  thee,  on  that  happy  morn 

When  angels  spake  to  men  aloud. 

And  thou  and  peace  to  earth  were  bom. 

Goodwill  to  me  as  well  as  all  — 

—  I  one  of  them:  my  brothers  they: 

Brothers  in  Christ  — a  world  of  peace 

And  coufldenct',  day  after  day ; 
And  trust  and  hope  till  things  should  cease. 

And  then  one  Heaven  receive  us  alL 

How  sweet  to  have  a  common  faith  t 
To  hold  a  common  scorn  of  death  I 
And  at  a  burial  to  hear 

The  creaking  cords  which  wound  and  eat 
Into  my  human  heart,  whene'er 
Earth  goes  to  earth,  with  grief,  not  fear, 

With  hopeful  grief,  were  passing  sweet  1 
A  grief  not  uninformed,  and  dull. 
Hearted  with  hope,  of  hope  as  fhll 
As  is  the  blood  with  life,  or  night 
And  a  dark  cloud  with  rich  moonlight 
To  stand  beside  a  grave,  and  see 
The  red  small  atoms  wherewith  we 
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An  bnllt,  and  smile  In  calm,  and  My  — 
"Th«M  litUo  motoa  and  grmlna  shall  be 
Clothed  on  with  imnuirtality 
More  glorioos  than  tht>  noun  of  d«]r. 
All  that  is  pasa'd  into  tho  flowers, 
And  Into  beasts  and  oth«r  men, 
And  all  tlw  Norland  whirlwind  showers 
Prom  open  Tsnlts,  and  all  the  sea 
O'erwaahes  with  sharp  salts,  again 
Shall  fleet  together  all,  and  be 
Indued  with  immortality." 

Thrice  happy  Btatc  ikg»\a  to  be 

The  trustful  Inrnnt  on  tho  kneel 

Who  lets  hii>  waxon  flngcra  play 

About  hia  mother's  neck,  and  knows 

Nothing  bcyoud  his  mother'ii  eyea. 

They  comfort  him  by  night  and  day, 

They  light  hln  lUtlo  life  alway; 

He  hath  no  thought  of  coming  woes ; 

He  hath  no  care  of  MH  or  death, 

Scarce  outward  signs  of  Joy  arisiB, 

Becanae  the  Spirit  of  happiness 

And  perfBCt  rest  so  inward  to ; 

And  loveth  ao  his  innocent  heart, 

Her  temple  and  her  place  of  blrih, 

Where  she  would  ever  wish  to  dwell. 

Life  of  the  fountain  there,  beneath 

Its  aalient  eprings,  and  far  npart. 

Hating  to  wander  out  on  earth. 

Or  breathe  into  the  hollow  air. 

Whose  chillneas  would  make  visible 

Her  Kubtil,  warm,  and  golden  breath. 

Which  mixing  with  the  hilUut's  blood, 

FnllfUla  him  with  beatitude. 

Oh  I  sore  It  is  a  special  care 

Of  God,  to  fortify  from  doubt. 

To  arm  in  proof,  and  guard  abont 

With  triple  mailed  trust,  and  clear 

Delight,  the  infant's  dawning  year. 

Would  that  my  gloomed  fancy  were 

As  thine,  my  mother,  when  with  brows 

Propped  on  thy  knees,  my  hands  npheld 

In  thine,  I  listened  to  thy  vows. 

For  me  outpoured  in  holiest  prayer  — 

For  me  unworthy !  —  and  beheld 

Thy  mild  deep  eyes  upraised,  that  knew 

The  beauty  and  repose  of  faith. 

And  the  clear  spirit  shining  through. 

Oh !  wherefore  do  we'  grow  a^vry 

From  roots  which  strike  so  deep  f  why  dare 

Paths  in  the  desert  ?    Could  not  I 

Bow  myself  down,  where  thou  hast  knelt, 

To  th' earth  — until  the  Ice  would  melt 

Here,  and  I  feel  as  thou  hast  felt? 

What  Devil  had  the  heart  to  scathe 

Flowers  thou  hadst  reared  — to  brush  the  dew 

From  thine  own  lily,  when  thy  grave 

Was  deep,  my  mother,  in  the  clay? 

Myself?    Is  it  thus?    Myself?    Had  I 

So  little  love  for  thee?    But  why 

Prevailed  not  thy  pure  prayers  ?    Why  pray 

To  one  who  heeds  not,  who  can  save 

Bnt  will  not?    Great  in  faith,  and  strong 

Against  the  grief  of  circumstance 

Wert  thou,  and  yet  unheard?    What  It 

Thou  pleadest  still,  and  seest  roe  drive 

Through  utter  dark  a  fhll-ralled  skis', 

Unpiloted  i'  the  echoing  dance 

Of  reboant  whirlwinds,  stooping  low 

Unto  the  death,  not  sunk  t    I  know 

At  matins  and  at  evensong. 

That  thou,  if  thou  wert  yet  alive. 

In  deep  and  daily  prayers  wonld'st  strive 

To  reconcile  me  with  thy  God. 

Albeit,  my  hope  is  gray,  and  cold 

At  heart,  thou  wouldest  murmur  still  — 

"Bring  this  lamb  back  into  thy  fold. 


My  lAird.  if  m>  it  be  thy  wIU." 

Would'st  toll  roe  I  most  brook  the  rod. 

And  chaatisement  of  hnman  pride ; 

That  pride,  the  sin  of  devUa,  stood 

Betwixt  me  and  tho  light  of  Go4 ! 

That  hitherto  I  bad  defied. 

And  had  rejected  God  —  that  Gram 

Would  (Imp  from  hia  o'erbrimmlng  iove, 

As  mnnna  ou  my  wlldemeaa, 

If  I  would  pray  —  that  God  would  move 

And  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  and  Ibeiice, 

Sweet  in  their  utmost  bltteruttss, 

Would  Issue  tears  of  ]>cnltence 

Which  would  keep  green  hope's  life.    Alas  I 

I  think  that  pride  hath  now  no  place 

Or  sojourn  In  me.    I  am  void, 

Dark,  formless,  utterly  destroyed. 

Why  not  believe  then  ?    Why  not  yet 
Anchor  thy  (hiilty  there,  where  man 
Hath  moored  and  rested?    Ask  the  sea 
At  midnight,  when  the  crisp  slope  waves 
After  a  tempest,  rib  and  fret 
The  broadlmbasM  l)cacb,  why  ho 
Slumbers  not  like  a  mountain  torn  ? 
Wherefore  hto  ridges  are  not  curls 
And  ripples  of  an  inland  meer? 
Wherefore  he  moaneth  thus,  nor  can 
Draw  down  into  his  vcxi-d  pools 
All  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  |iaves 
The  other?    I  am  too  forlorn. 
Too  shaken:  my  own  weakness  fools 
My  Judgment,  and  my  spirit  whirls. 
Moved  fh)m  beneath  with  doubt  and  fear. 

"Yet,"  said  I,  in  my  mom  of  youth, 

The  unsunned  f^shness  of  my  strength. 

When  I  went  forth  in  quest  of  truth, 

"It  Is  man's  privilege  to  doubt. 

If  so  be  that  from  doubt  at  length. 

Truth  may  stand  forth  unmoved  of  change. 

An  Image  with,  profnigent  brows. 

And  perfect  limbs,  as  from  the  storm 

Of  running  flres  and  fluid  range  * 

Of  lawless  airs  at  last  stood  out 

This  excellence  and  solid  form 

Of  constant  beauty.    For  the  Ox 

Feeds  In  the  herb,  and  sleeps,  or  Alls 

ISie  homdd  valleys  all  about. 

And  hollows  of  the  fringed  hills 

In  Bummerheats,  with  placid  lows 

Unfearing,  till  his  own  blood  flows 

About  his  hoof.    And  in  the  flocks 

The  lamb  rtjoiceth  In  the  year. 

And  raceth  freely  with  bis  fere, 

And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 

From  the  flowered  fUrrow.    In  a  time. 

Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 

Through  his  warm  heart ;  and  then,  from  whence 

He  knows  not,  on  his  light  there  falls 

A  shadow ;  and  his  native  slope, 

Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  climb. 

Floats  fW>m  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes, 

And  something  In  the  darkness  draws 

His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies. 

Shall  men  live  thus.  In  Joy  and  hope 

As  a  young  lamb,  who  cannot  dream. 

Living,  but  that  be  shall  live  on  ? 

Shall  we  not  look  into  the  laws 

Of  life  and  death,  and  things  that  seem. 

And  things  that  be,  and  analyse 

Our  double  nature,  and  compare 

All  creeds  till  we  have  found  the  one. 

If  one  there  be?"    Ay  me  I    I  fear 

All  may  not  doubt,  but  every  where 

Some  must  clasp  Idols.    Yet,  my  God, 

Whom  call  I  Idol  ?    Let  thy  dove 

Shadow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
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-SONGS. 


Be  unremembered,  and  thy  love 
Enlighten  me.    Oh  teach  me  yet 
Somewhat  before  the  heavy  clod 
Weighs  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begins 
In  the  gross  blackness  underneath. 

Oh  weary  life !  oh  weary  death  I 
Oh  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate ! 
Ob  damned  vacillating  state! 


THE  BURIAL  OF  LOVK 

His  eyes  in  eclipse, 
Palecold  bis  lips. 
The  light  of  his  hopes  unfed, 
Mute  his  tongne, 
His  bow  nnstmng 
With  the  tears  he  hath  shed, 
Backward  drooping  his  graceful  head, 
Love  is  dead: 
His  last  arrow  is  sped; 
He  hath  not  another  dart; 
Go  — carry  him  to  his  dark  deathbed; 
Bary  him  in  the  cold,  cold  heart  — 
Love  is  dead. 

Ob,  trnest  love  t  art  then  forlorn, 
And  unrevengedf  thy  pleasant  wilM 
Forgotten,  and  thine  innocent  Joy  f 
Shall  bollowhearted  apathy, 
The  cruellest  form  of  perfect  scorn. 
With  languor  of  most  hatcftal  smilea, 
For  ever  write. 
In  the  withered  light 
Of  the  tearless  eye, 
An  epitaph  that  all  may  spy? 
Mo  t  sooner  she  herself  shall  die. 

For  her  the  showers  shall  not  fall, 
Nor  the  ronnd  sun  shine  that  shineth  to  all ; 
*  Her  light  shall  into  darkness  change ; 
For  her  the  green  grass  shall  not  spring, 
Nor  the  rivers  flow,  nor  the  sweet  birds  sing, 
Till  Love  have  his  full  revenge. 


t 


lO 


SAiNTin  Juliet !  dearest  name ! 
If  to  love  be  life  alone, 
Divinest  Juliet, 
I  love  thee,  and  live ;  and  yet 
Love  nu returned  is  like  the  ft^grant  flame 
Foldins  the  slaughter  of  the  sacrifice  ' 

Oflcred  to  gods  upon  an  altar-throne; 
My  heart  is  lighted  at  thine  eyes. 
Changed  into  Are,  and  blown  about  with  sighs. 


SONG. 
I. 

1*  THE  glooming  light 

Of  middle  uight 

So  cold  and  white, 
Worn  Sorrow  sits  by  the  moaning  wave, 

Beside  her  are  laid 

Her  mattock  and  spade. 
For  she  hath  half  delved  her  own  deep  grave. 

Alone  she  is  there: 
The  white  clonds  drizzle:  her  hair  falls  loose: 

Her  shoulders  are  bare; 
Her  tears  are  mixed  with  the  beaded  dews. 


IL 
Death  standeth  by ; 
She  will  not  die; 
With  glazed  eye 
She  looks  at  her  grave:  she  cannot  sleep; 
Ever  alone 

She  maketh  her  moan  : 
She  cannot  speak:  she  can  only  weep, 

For  she  will  not  hope. 
The  thick  snow  falls  on  her  flake  by  flake. 

The  dull  wave  mourns  down  the  slope. 
The  world  will  not  change,  and  her  heart  will  not 
break. 


SONG. 


The  Untwhite  and  the  throstlecock 
Have  voices  sweet  and  clear; 
All  in  the  bloomed  May. 
They  trom  the  bloemy  brere 
Call  to  the  fleeting  year, 
If  that  be  would  them  bear 

And  stay. 
Alas!  that  one  so  bcautifhl 
Shoold  have  so  dull  au  ear. 

IL 
Fair  year,  fair  year,  thy  chUdren  call, 
But  thou  art  deaf  as  death ; 
All  in  the  bloomM  May. 
When  thy  light  perisheth 
That  trom  thee  issueth. 
Our  life  evanisheth: 

Ob  1  stay. 
Alas  1  that  lips  so  cmel-dnmb 
Should  have  so  sweet  a  breath ! 

m. 

Fair  year,  with  brows  of  royal  love 
Thou  comest,  as  a  king. 

All  in  the  bloomed  May. 
Thy  golden  largess  fling, 
And  longer  hear  us  sing; 
Though  thou  art  fleet  of  wing, 

Yet  sUy. 
Alas !  that  eyes  so  fhll  of  light 
Should  be  so  wandering! 

IV, 

Thy  locks  are  all  of  sunny  sheen 
In  rings  of  gold  yronne,* 

All  in  the  bloomed  May. 
We  pri'thee  pass  not  on ; 
If  thou  dost  leave  the  sun. 
Delight  is  with  thee  gone. 

Oh !  stay. 
Thou  art  the  fairest  of  thy  feres, 
We  pri'thee  pass  not  on. 


SONG. 

L 

Etebt  day  hath  its  night: 

Every  night  its  mom: 
Thorough  dark  and  bright 
Winged  hours  are  borne; 
Ah !  welaway ! 
Seasons  flower  and  fade ; 
€k>lden  calm  and  storm 
Mingle  day  by  day. 
There  is  no  bright  form 
Doth  not  cast  a  shade  — 
Ah!  welaway! 

•  •'  Hii  erii^  hair  in  ria(li  wu  y  rann*."— Ciudob,  Emigit's  TtU. 
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n. 

When  w«  Ungh,  and  oar  mirth 

ApM  the  happy  vein, 
We*ra  ao  kin  to  aarth, 
PtaMaanoa  Ihthera  pain  — 
Ahi  weUwayl 
lladnaaa  laogheth  lood: 
Langhtar  bringelh  teara: 
Byaa  are  worn  away 
Tin  the  end  of  feara 
Cometh  in  ihc  nbroud, 
Ah :  wdawajr  I 

IIL 

All  la  chance,  woe  or  weal ; 

jQjr  la  Sorrow'a  brother; 
Grief  and  gladneea  steal 
Symbols  of  each  other ; 
Ah!  welaway! 
Larks  In  heaven's  cope 
Sing:  the  culvcrv  mourn 
All  the  livelong  day. 
Be  not  all  forlorn : 
Let  na  weep  in  hope — 
Ahl  welaway! 


NOTHING  WILL  DIE. 
When  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flowing 

Under  my  eyet 
When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  blowing 

Over  the  skyf 
When  wili  the  clouds  be  aweary  of  fleeting? 
When  will  the  heart  be  aweary  of  beating  r 

And  nature  dief 
Never,  oh  l  never,  nothing  will  die ; 

The  stream  flows. 

The  wind  blows, 

The  cloud  flecta. 

The  heart  beatf, 
Nothing  will  die. 

Nothing  will  die ; 

All  things  will  change 
Throngh  eternity. 
"Tis  the  world's  winter; 
Autumn  and  summer 
Are  gone  long  ago. 
Earth  is  dry  to  the  centre. 

But  spring  a  new  comer— 
A  spring  rich  and  strange, 
Shall  make  the  winds  blow 
Round  and  round, 
Throngh  and  throngh, 
Here  and  there, 
Till  the  air 
And  the  ground 
Shall  be  filled  with  life  anew. 
The  world  was  never  made ; 
It  will  change,  bnt  it  will  not  fade. 
So  let  the  wind  range; 
For  even  and  mom 
Ever  will  be 
Throngh  eternity. 
Nothing  was  bom ; 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change. 


ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE. 
Clcaklt  the  blue  river  chimes  in  its  flowing 

Under  my  eye; 
Warmly  and  broadly  the  south  winds  are  blowing 

Over  the  sky. 
One  after  another  the  white  clonds  are  fleeting; 
Every  heart  this  Maymoming  in  Joyance  is  beating 

Full  merrily: 


Tat  all  thlBga  mwt  dia. 
Tba  atraam  will  eatM  to  torn; 
The  wtBd  will  eeuo  to  Mow  i 
The  cloada  will  eeaaa  to  taatt 
The  heart  will  eaaaa  to  ba*t: 

For  all  thing* 


All  thlBfi  mnt  dkw 
^Mlng  wiU  eoma  oflrer  more. 

Oh  I  Tanlty  t 
Death  waits  at  the  door. 
See  I  our  Mends  are  all  (brtaking 
The  wine  and  merrymaking. 
We  are  called— we  must  ga 
Ijiid  low,  very  low. 
In  the  dark  we  must  lie. 
The  merry  gloea  are  still ; 

The  voice  of  the  bird 

Shall  no  more  be  heard, 
Nor  the  wind  on  the  hilL 
Oh !  misery  1 

Hark !  death  is  calling 

While  I  Hpeak  to  ye, 

The  Jaw  is  falling, 

The  red  cheek  paling. 

The  strong  limbs  failing ; 

Ice  with  the  warm  blood  mixing; 

The  eyeballs  Axing. 

Nine  times  goes  the  passing  bell: 

Ye  merry  sonla,  farewelL 

The  old  earth 

Had  a  birth,  ^ 

As  all  men  know 

Long  ago. 
And  the  old  earth  must  dleu 
So  let  the  warm  winds  range, 
And  the  blue  wave  beat  the  abore; 
For  even  and  mora 
Ye  wili  never  see 
Through  eternity. 
All  things  were  born. 
Ye  will  come  never  more. 
For  all  things  must  die. 


HERO  TO  LEANDER 
On  go  not  yet,  my  love. 

The  night  is  dark  and  vast; 
The  white  moon  is  hid  in  her  heaven  above, 

And  the  waves  climb  high  and  fast. 
Oh  1  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  once  again, 

Lest  thy  kiss  should  be  the  last. 
Oh  tdss  me  ere  we  part; 
Grow  closer  to  my  heart. 
.My  heart  is  warmer  surely  than  the  bosom  of  the 
main. 
O  Joy !  O  bliss  of  blisses ! 

My  heart  of  hearts  art  thou. 
Come  bathe  me  with  thy  kisses, 

My  eyelids  and  my  brow. 
Hark  bow  the  wild  rain  hisses, 

And  the  loud  sea  roars  below. 

Thy  heart  beats  through  thy  roey  limbs. 

So  gladly  doth  It  stir ; 
Thine  eye  in  drops  of  gladness  awima. 

I  have  bathed  thee  with  the  pleasant  myrrh ; 
Thy  locks  are  dripping  balm ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  wander  hence  tonight, 

111  stay  thee  with  my  kiaeee. 
To-night  the  roaring  brine 

Will  rend  thy  golden  tresses; 
The  ocean  with  the  morrow  light 
WiU  be  both  blue  and  calm ; 
And  the  billow  will  embrace  thee  with  a  kisa  as  aoft 
as  mine. 
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No  Western  odours  wander 

On  the  black  and  moaning  sea, 
And  when  thou  art  dead,  Leander, 

My  soul  must  follow  thee  1 
Oh  go  not  yet,  my  love. 

Thy  voice  is  sweet  and  low ; 
The  deep  salt  wave  breaks  in  above 

Those  marblp  steps  below. 
The  turretstairs  are  wet 

That  lead  into  the  sea. 
Leander!  go  net  yet 
The  pleasant  stars  have  set: 
Oh  !  go  not,  go  not  yet, 

Or  I  will  follow  thee. 


THE  MYSTIC. 

ANOKts  have  talked  with  him,  and  Bbowed  bim 

thrones : 
Ye  knew  bim  not ;  he  was  not  one  of  ye, 
Ye  Bcorned  him  with  an  undlsceming  Bcom : 
Ye  conld  not  read  the  marvel  in  his  eye. 
The  still  serene  abstraction:  he  hath  felt 
The  vanities  of  after  and  before ; 
Albeit,  his  spirit  and  his  secret  heart 
The  stern  experlencee  of  converse  Uvea, 
The  linked  woea  of  many  a  flery  change 
Had  purified,  and  chastened,  and  made  free. 
Always  there  stood  before  him,  night  and  day. 
Of  wayward  varycolored  circamstance 
The  imperishable  presences  serene, 
ColoBSfl,  without  form,  or  sense,  or  sonnd, 
Dim  snadowB  but  anwaning  presences 
Fonrfac^d  to  four  comers  of  the  sky : 
And  yet  again,  three  shadows,  fronting  one, 
One  forward,  one  respectant,  three  but  one; 
And  yet  again,  again  and  evermore. 
For  the  two  flrst  were  not,  bnt  only  seemed, 
One  shadow  in  the  midst  of  a  great  light. 
One  reflex  from  eternity  on  time. 
One  mighty  countenance  of  perfect  calm. 
Awful  with  most  Invariable  eyes. 
For  him  the  silent  congregated  bonrs, 
Daaghtera  of  time,  divinely  tall,  beneath 
Severe  and  youthful  brows,  with  shining  eyes 
Smiling  a  godlike  smile  (the  innocent  light 
Of  earliest  youth  pierced  through  and  through  with 

all 
Keen  knowledges  of  low-embowM  eld) 
Upheld,  and  ever  bold  aloft  the  cloud 
Which  droops  lowbung  on  either  gate  of  life, 
Both  birth  and  death :  he  in  the  centre  fixt. 
Saw  far  on  each  side  through  the  grated  gates 
Most  pale  and  clear  and  lovely  distances. 
He  often  lying  broad  awake,  and  yet 
Remaining  firom  the  body,  and  apart 
In  intellect  and  power  and  will,  hath  heard 
Time  flowing  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
And  all  things  creeping  to  a  day  of  doom. 
How  could  ye  know  hlmt    Ye  were  yet  within 
The  narrower  circle :  he  bad  wellnigh  reached 
The  last,  which  with  a  region  of  white  flame. 
Pure  without  heat,  into  a  larger  air 
Upbuming,  and  an  ether  of  black  blue, 
Inveeteth  and  ingirds  all  other  Urea. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 
I. 
VoiOK  of  the  Bummerwind, 
Joy  of  the  snmmerplain. 
Life  of  the  summerhours, 
Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 
No  Tithon  thou  as  poets  feign 
(Shame  fall  'em  they  are  deaf  and  blind). 


But  an  insect  lithe  and  strong. 
Bowing  the  seeded  summer  flowers. 
Prove  their  falsehood  and  thy  quarrel. 

Vaulting  on  thine  air>'  feet. 
Clap  thy  shielded  sides  and  carol, 
Carol  clearly,  chirrup  sweet 
Thou  art  a  mailed  warrior  in  youth  and  strengtb 
complete ; 

Armed  cap-a-pie 
Fall  fair  to  see ; 
Unknowing  fear, 
Uudreading  loss, 
A  gallant  cavalier. 
Sans  peur  et  aans  reproehe, 
In  sonligbt  and  in  shadow. 
The  Bayard  of  the  meadow. 

II. 
I  would  dwell  with  thee, 

Merry  grasshopper. 
Thou  art  so  glad  and  free. 

And  as  light  as  air; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  or  tears. 
Thou  bast  no  compt  of  years. 
No  withered  immortality, 
But  a  short  youth  sunny  and  fl-ee. 
Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 

Soon  thy  Joy  is  over, 
A  summer  of  loud  song. 

And  slumbers  in  the  clover. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil 
In  thine  hour  of  love  and  revel. 

In  thy  beat  of  summer  pride. 
Fashing  the  thick  roots  aside 
Of  the  singing  flower-d  grasses. 
That  brush  thee  with  their  silken  ti 
What  bast  thou  to  do  with  evil, 
Shooting,  singing,  ever  springing 

In  and  out  the  emerald  glooms, 
Ever  leaping,  ever  singing, 

Lighting  on  the  golden  blooms  f 


LOVE,  PRIDE,  AND  FORGETFULNESa 
Eb>  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Love's  tomb. 
Love  laboured  honey  busily. 
I  was  the  hive,  and  Love  the  bee, 
My  heart  the  honeycomb. 
One  very  dark  and  chilly  night 
Pride  came  beneath  and  held  a  light 

The  cruel  vapours  went  through  all. 
Sweet  Love  was  withered  in  his  cell; 
Pride  took  Love's  sweets,  and  by  a  spell 
Did  change  them  into  gall ; 
And  Memory,  though  fed  by  Pride, 
Did  wax  80  thin  on  gall. 
Awhile  she  scarcely  lived  at  all. 
What  marvel  that  she  died? 


CHORUS 

IN  AH  raPtTBLISHID  VRAKA,  WKITTEM  TKXt  KASLIt 

The  varied  earth,  the  moving  heaven, 

The  rapid  waste  of  roving  sea. 
The  fountainpregnant  mountains  riven 

To  shapes  of  wildest  anarchy. 
By  secret  fire  and  midnight  storms 

That  wander  round  their  windy  cones, 
The  subtle  life,  the  countless  forms 

Of  living  things,  the  wondrous  tones 
Of  man  and  beast  are  full  of  strance 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 
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The  daj,  the  diamonded  niKht, 

The  echo,  frrWr  child  of  Kuund, 
The  heevv  MAing  might. 

The  her ,  :■  auury  bound, 

The  tikhI  ^,..  ...^     :  liurating  bloom, 

The  naked  ■unimcr'a  glowInK  birth, 
The  trtmblotia  autiinin'a  aallow  gloom, 

Tho  hoarhead  winter  paving  earth 
With  abceny  white,  are  fUll  of  atrange 
AatooUhnient  and  bouudleaa  change. 

Skb  ran  which  from  the  centre  fltnga 

Grand  music  and  redundant  Are, 
The  bunting  belta,  the  mighty  rings, 

The  munn*rons  planeta'  rolling  diolr, 
The  globelllled  arch  Ihat,  cleaving  air, 

Loat  in  ita  own  efltilgence  aleepe, 
The  lawless  oometa  aa  they  glare. 

And  thunder  through  the  sapphire  deeps 
In  wayward  strength,  are  tall  of  atrange 
Astuuishment  and  bouudiesa  change. 


LOST  HOPE. 

Ton  cast  to  ground  the  hope  which  once  was  mine : 
But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decree  deplore, 

Bmbalming  with  sweet  tears  the  vacant  shrine. 
My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  was  no  more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew; 
Bnt  winds  Itom  heaven  shook  the  acorn  out, 
And  filled  the  cap  with  dew. 


THE  TEARS  OF  HEAVEN. 

HiATXN  weepe  above  the  earth  all  night  till  mom. 
In  darkness  weeps  as  all  ashamed  to  weep, 
Because  the  earth  hnth  made  her  state  forlorn 
With  self-wrought  evil  of  unnumbered  years. 
And  doth  the  (hiit  of  her  dishonor  reap. 
And  all  the  day  heaven  gathers  back  her  tears 
Into  her  own  bine  eyes  so  clear  and  deep, 
And  showering  down  the  glory  of  lightsome  day, 
Smiles  on  the  earth's  worn  brow  to  win  her  if  she 
may. 


,      LOVE  AND  SORROW. 

O  MAiDRic,  fresher  than  the  first  green  leaf 

With  which  the  fearful  springtide  flecks  the  lea. 

Weep  not,  Almeida,  that  I  said  to  thee 

That  thou  hast  half  my  heart,  for  bitter  grief 

Doth  hold  the  other  half  in  sovranty. 

Thou  art' my  heart's  sun  in  love's  crystalline: 

Tet  on  both  sides  at  once  thou  canst  not  shine: 

Thine  is  the  bright  side  of  my  heart,  and  thine 

My  heart's  day,  but  the  shadow  of  my  heart. 

Issue  of  its  own  substance,  my  heart's  night 

Thou  canst  not  lighten  even  with  thy  light, 

Allpowerfbl  in  beanty  as  thou  art. 

Almeida,  if  my  heart  were  snbstanceless. 

Then  might  thy  rays  pass  through  to  the  other  side. 

So  swiftly,  that  they  nowhere  would  abide, 

Bnt  lose  themselves  in  utter  emptiness. 

Half-light,  half-shadow,  let  my  spirit  sleep ; 

They  never  learned  to  love  who  never  knew  to  weep. 


TO  A  LADY  SLEEPING. 

O  THOU  whose  (ring6d  lids  I  gaze  upon, 
Thronzh  whose  dim  brain  the  wingM  dreams  are 
borne, 
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Unroof  the  shrines  of  claarart  vialoii. 

In  honor  of  the  stlver^tookM  mom ; 

I»ng  hath  the  white  wave  of  the  virgin  light 

Driven  hack  the  billow  of  the  dreamful  dark. 

Thou  all  unwittingly  prolongest  night. 

Though  long  ago  liatenlng  the  poIsM  lark. 

With  eyes  dmpt  downward  through  the  blue  aems^ 

Over  heaven's  parapet  the  angels  lean. 


SONNRT. 

CocLP  I  outwear  ur  present  state  of  woe 
With  one  brief  winter,  and  indue  I'  the  spring 
Hues  of  fresh  youth,  and  mightily  outgrow 
The  wan  dark  coil  of  faded  suffering  — 
Forth  in  the  pride  of  beauty  Issuing 
A  sheeny  snake,  the  light  of  vernal  bower*. 
Moving  his  crest  to  all  sweet  plots  of  flowers 
And  watered  valk-ys  where  the  young  birds  slug ; 
Could  I  thus  hope  my  lost  delight's  rene%ving, 
I  stralghtly  woald  command  the  tears  to  creep 
Prom  my  charged  lids ;  but  inwardly  I  weep ; 
S<ime  vital  heat  as  yet  my  heart  is  wooing: 
That  to  itself  hath  drawn  the  fh>zen  rain 
From  my  cold  eyes,  and  melted  it  again. 


SONNET. 

TiiocGii  Night  hath   climbed  her  peak   of  highest 

noon. 
And  bitter  blasts  the  screaming  autumn  whirl. 
All  night  through  archways  of  the  bridged  prarl. 
And  portals  of  pure  silver,  walks  the  moon. 
Walk  on,  my  soul,  nor  crouch  to  agony, 
Turn  cloud  to  light,  and  bitterness  to  Joy, 
And  dross  to  gold  with  glorious  alchemy, 
Basing  thy  throne  above  the  world's  annoy. 
Reign  thou  above  the  storms  of  sorrow  and  mth 
That  roar  beneath;  unshaken  peace  hath  won  thee; 
So  shalt  thon  pierce  the  woven  glooms  of  truth : 
So  shall  the  blessing  of  the  meek  be  on  thee ; 
So  in  thine  hour  of  dawn,  the  body's  youth. 
An  honourable  eld  shall  come  upon  thee. 


SONNET. 

Shall  the  hag  Evil  die  with  child  of  Good, 
Or  propagate  again  her  loathed  kind. 
Thronging  the  cells  of  the  diseasM  mind, 
liatefnl  with  hanging  cheeks,  a  withered  brood. 
Though  hourly  pastured  on  the  salient  blood  ? 
Oh  1  that  the  wind  which  bloweth  cold  or  heat 
Would  shatter  and  o'erhear  the  brazen  beat 
Of  their  broad  vans,  and  in  the  solitude 
Of  middle  space  confound  them,  and  blow  hack 
Their  wild  cries  down  their  cavern  throats,  and  slake 
With  points  of  blastbome  bait  their  heated  ejme ! 
So  their  wan  limbs  no  more  might  come  between 
The  moon  and  the  moon's  reflex  In  the  night. 
Nor  blot  with  floating  shades  the  solar  light 


SONNET. 

Trb  pallid  thunderstricken  aigh  for  gain, 
Down  an  ideal  stream  they  ever  float. 
And  sailing  on  Pactolus  in  a  boat. 
Drown  soul  snd  sense,  while  wistfhlly  they  strain 
Weak  eyes  npon  the  glistening  sands  that  robe 
The  nndentream.    The  wise,  could  he  behold 
Cathedralled  caverns  of  thickribbcd  gold 
And  branching  silvers  of  the  central  globe. 
Would  marvel  from  so  beautifhl  a  si^t 
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How  scorn  and  min,  pain  and  hate  could  flow: 
But  Hatred  in  a  gold  cave  eita  below ; 
Pleached  with  her  hair,  in  mail  of  argent  light 
Shot  into  gold,  a  snake  her  forehead  clips, 
And  skins  the  colour  from  her  trembling  lips. 


LOVE. 
I. 

Tho0,  from  the  first,  imbom,  undying  love, 
Albeit  we  gaze  not  on  thy  glories  near, 
Before  the  face  of  God  didst  breathe  and  move, 
Though  night  and  pain  and  rain  and  death  reign 

here. 
Thou  foldest,  like  a  golden  atmosphere, 
The  very  throne  of  the  eternal  God : 
Paaeing  through  thee  the  edicts  of  bis  fear 
Are  mellowed  into  music,  borne  abroad 
By  the  loud  winds,  though  they  uprend  the  eea. 
Even  from  its  central  deeps:  thine  empery 
Is  over  all ;  thou  wilt  not  brook  eclipse ; 
Thou  goest  and  retomest  to  His  lips 
Like  lightning:  thou  dost  ever  brood  above 
The  silence  of  all  hearts,  unutterable  Love. 

n. 

To  know  thee  is  all  wisdom,  and  old  age 
Is  but  to  know  thee:  dimly  we  behold  thee 
Athwart  the  veils  of  evils  which  infold  thee. 
We  beat  upon  our  aching  hearts  in  rage; 
We  cry  for  thee;  we  deem  the  world  thy  tomb. 
As  dwellers  in  lone  planets  look  upon 
The  mighty  disk  of  their  m^estlc  sun, 
Hollowed  in  awful  chasms  of  wheeling  gloom. 
Making  their  day  dim,  so  we  gaze  on  thee. 
Come,  thou  of  many  crowns,  whiterob^d  love. 
Oh  1  rend  the  vail  in  twain :  all  men  adore  thee ; 
Heaven  crieth  after  thee ;  earth  waiteth  for  thee ; 
Breathe  on  thy  wiugc-d  throne,  and  it  shall  move 
In  music  and  in  light  o'er  land  and  sea. 

in. 

And  now  — methinks  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 
As  on  a  serpent  in  his  agonies 
Awestricken  Indians;  what  time  laid  low 
And  crushing  the  thick  fragrant  reeds  be  lies, 
When  the  new  year  wannbreath6d  on  the  Eajth, 
Waiting  to  light  him  with  her  purple  skies. 
Calls  to  him  by  the  fountain  to  uprise. 
Already  with  the  pangs  of  a  new  birth 
Strain  the  hot  spheres  of  his  convulsed  eyes, 
And  in  his  writhings  awful  hues  begin 
To  wander  down  his  sable-sheeny  sides. 
Like  light  on  troubled  waters:  from  within 
Anon  he  rusheth  forth  with  merry  din. 
And  in  him  light  and  Joy  and  strength  abides ; 
And  from  his  brows  a  crown  of  living  light 
Looks  through  the  thickstemmed  woods  by  day  and 
night 


THE  KRAKEN. 

BxLOw  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep; 
Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea. 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  nninvaded  sleep. 
The  Kraken  sleepeth :  faintest  sunlights  flee 
About  his  shadowy  sides:  above  him  swell 
Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and  height ; 
And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light. 
Prom  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret  cell 
Unnumbered  and  enormous  polypi 
Winnow  with  giant  flns  the  slumbering  green- 
There  hath  he  lain  for  ages  and  will  lie 
Battening  upon  huge  seaworms  in  his  sleep, 
Until  the  latter  fire  shall  heat  the  deep; 
Then  once  by  man  and  angels  to  be  seen. 
In  roaring  he  shall  rise  and  on  the  surface  die. 


ENGLISH  WAR-SONG. 

Who  fears  to  die  f    Who  fears  to  die ! 
Is  there,  any  here  who  fears  to  die  f 
He  shall  And  what  he  fears;  and  none  shall  grieve 

For  the  man  who  fears  to  die : 
But  the  withering  scorn  of  the  many  shall  cleave 
To  the  man  who  fears  to  die. 
CuoBus.  —  Shout  for  England! 
Ho  1  for  England ! 
George  for  England ! 
Merry  England ! 
England  for  aye! 

The  hollow  at  heart  shall  crouch  forlorn, 

He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  common  Kcom ; 
It  shall  be  steeped  in  the  salt,  salt  tear, 

Shall  be  steeped  in  his  own  salt  tear: 
Far  better,  far  better  he  never  were  bom 

Than  to  shame  merry  England  here. 
CuoBDS.  —  Shout  for  England !  etc 

There  standeth  our.  ancient  enemy ; 

Hark!  he  shouteth  — the  ancient  enemy! 
On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  his  banners  rise ; 

They  stream  like  fire  in  the  skies ; 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high 

Till  it  dazzle  and  blind  his  eyes. 

CaoBua.— Shout  for  England!  etc. 

Come  along !  we  alone  of  the  earth  are  free ; 

The  child  in  our  cradles  is  bolder  than  he ; 
For  where  is  the  heart  and  strength  of  slaves  f 

Oh  I  where  is  the  strength  of  slaves  1 
He  is  weak !  we  are  strong :  he  a  slave,  we  are  fres^ 

Come  along !  we  will  dig  their  graves. 
CuoKCS.— Shout  for  England!  etc 

There  standeth  our  ancient  enemy « 

Will  he  dare  to  battle  with  the  free? 
Spur  along !  spar  amain !  charge  to  the  flght : 

Charge !  charge  to  the  flght ! 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high ! 

Shoat  for  God  and  our  right ! 

CuoBDB.— Shout  for  ^gland!  etc 


NATIONAL  SONG. 

Tbtkx  is  no  land  like  England 
Where'er  the  light  of  day  be ; 
There  are  no  hearts  like  English  hearts. 

Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  England 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be ; 
There  are  no  men  like  Englishmen, 
So  tall  and  bold  as  they  be. 
Chords.— For  the  French  the  Pope  may  shrive  'em. 
For  the  devil  a  whit  we  heed  'em: 
As  for  the  French,  God  speed  'em 

Unto  their  heart's  desire. 
And  the  merry  devil  drive  'em 
Through  the  water  and  the  flre. 
Fttu. Choc— Our  glory  is  our  fireedom, 
We  lord  it  o'er  the  sea; 
We  are  the  sons  of  freedom, 
We  are  free. 

There  is  no  land  like  England, 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be ; 
There  are  no  wives  like  English  wives, 

So  fair  and  chaste  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  England, 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  are  no  maids  like  Ehiglish  maids, 

So  beautiful  as  they  be. 
Chords.  —  For  the  French,  etc 


DUALISM&~WB  ARE  FREE.— Ol  fMovwc— SONNET.— TO 
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DUALISMS. 

Two  beea  within  k  crjraul  flowertwD  ndkAi, 
Ilum  a  lovelay  to  the  wostwlnd  «t  noootidft 
Both  alike,  they  bnsa  together, 
Both  alike,  they  hnin  together, 
Tliroagh  and  throngh  the  flowered  heather. 
Where  In  a  creeping  cove  the  wave  onahockM 
Lay*  Itself  calm  and  wide. 
Orer  a  stream  two  birds  of  glandng  feather 
Do  woo  each  other,  carolling  togathsr. 
Both  alike,  they  glide  together, 

Side  by  aide ; 
Both  alike,  tticy  sing  together, 
irehlng  blae  gloes^  nseka  baoeath  the  pnrple 
weather. 

fwo  children  loTclier  than  Lore  adown  the  lea  are 

singing, 
As  they  gambol,  lilyt^arlands  ever  stringing: 
Both  in  blottniwhitc  silk  are  llrockM: 
Like,  unlike,  thoy  roam  together 
Under  a  summervault  of  golden  weather ; 
Like,  nnlike,  they  sing  together 
Side  hy  Mdo, 
MidMay'A  darling  golden  lockM, 
Sommer'B  tanliiig  diamond  eyed. 


WE  ARE  FREE. 
Tns  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 
T<eanlng  apon  the  winged  sea. 


Breathad  low  aroand  tha  rolling  earth 
With  meUow  prelndea,  "We  are  frea." 

The  streams  throngh  many  a  lUled  row 
Down-carolling  to  the  crlspM  sea. 

Low-tinkled  with  a  beU-llke  flow 
Atween  the  bloasoms,  "  We  are  flfM." 


01  piovreg. 


All  thoughts,  all  creeds,  aQ  dreams  are  troa^ 

All  visions  wild  and  atrange ; 
Man  is  the  measure  of  all  truth 

Unto  himselC    All  truth  is  change  i 
All  men  do  walk  in  sleep,  and  all 

Have  faith  in  tliat  they  dream: 
For  all  things  are  aa  they  seem  to  all. 

And  all  things  flow  like  a  atream. 

II. 

There  is  no  rest,  no  calm,  no  pause, 

Nor  good  nor  ill,  nor  light  nor  shade. 
Nor  essence  nor  eternal  laws : 

For  nothing  is,  bnt  all  is  made. 
But  if  I  dream  that  all  these  are. 

They  are  to  me  for  that  I  dream; 
For  all  things, are  as  they  seem  to  all. 

And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream. 

Argal  — this  very  opinion  is  only  true  relatively  t«. 
the  flowing  philosophers. 


POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  EDITION  OF  1833, 
AND  OMITTED  IN  LATER  EDITIONS. 


SONNET. 

Mnn  be  the  strength  of  spirit  fierce  and  tree. 
Like  some  broad  river  rushing  down  alone, 
With  the  selfsame  impulse  wherewith  he  was  thrown 
Prom  his  loud  fount  upon  the  echoing  lea: — 
Which  with  incrcafiing  might  doth  forward  flee 
By  town,  and  tower,  and  hill,  and  cape,  and  isle. 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  green  salt  sea 
Keqie  bis  blue  waters  treeh  for  many  a  mile. 
Mine  be  the  Power  which  ever  to  its  sway 
Will  win  the  wise  at  once,  and  by  degreea 
May  into  uncongenial  spirits  flow; 
Even  as  the  great  gnlfstream  of  Florida 
Floats  far  pway  into  the  Northern  seas 
The  lavish  growths  of  southern  Mexica 


TO 


All  good  things  have  not  kept  aloof, 
Nor  wandered  into  other  ways; 

I  have  not  lacked  thy  mild  reproof 
Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 
But  life  is  tnU  of  weary  days. 

n. 

Shake  hands,  my  friend,  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  ga 

Shake  hands  once  more:  I  cannot  sink 
So  far— far  down,  but  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  bom  below. 


in. 

When,  in  the  darkness  over  me, 
The  four-handed  mole  shall  scrape. 

Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress  tree, 
Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape. 
But  pledge  me  in  the  flowing  grape. 

IV. 

And  when  the  sappy  field  and  wood 
Grow  green  beneath  the  showery  gray. 

And  rugged  barks  begin  to  bud, 
And  through  damp  holts,  newflushed  with  May, 
Ring  sudden  laughters  of  the  Jay ; 


Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will. 
And  on  my  clay  the  darnels  grow. 

Come  only  when  the  days  are  still. 
And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low, 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow, 

VI. 

If  thon  art  blest,  my  mother's  smile 
Undimmed,  if  bees  are  on  the  wing : 

Then  cease,  my  fHend,  a  little  while, 
That  I  may  bear  the  throstle  sing 
His  bridal  song,  the  boast  of  spring. 

VIL 

Sweet  as  the  noise  in  parch6d  plains 
Of  bubbling  wells  that  fret  the  stones 

(If  any  sense  in  me  remains), 
Thy  words  will  be ;  thy  cheerthl  tooea 
As  welcome  to  my  crumbling  bones. 
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BUONAPARTE. 

Hb  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  oak. 
Madman  '.—to  chain  with  chains,  and  bind  with  bands 
That  island  queen  that  sways  the  floods  and  lauds 
Prom  Ind  to  Ind,  but  in  fair  daylight  woke, 
When  from  her  wooden  walls,  lit  by  sure  hands, 
With  thunders,  and  with  lightnings,  and  with  smoke, 
Peal  after  peal,  the  British  battle  broke, 
Lulling  the  brine  against  the  Coptic  sands. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  Elsinore 
Heard  the  war  moan  along  the  distant  sea, 
Rocking  with  shattered  spars,  with  sudden  flree 
Flamed  over:  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  more 
We  taught  him :  late  he  learned  humility  [ers. 

Perforce,  like  those  whom  Gideon  schooled  with  bri- 


SONNETS. 
I. 

0  BBAirrr,  passing  beauty  1  sweetest  Sweet ! 

How  canst  thou  let  me  waste  my  youth  in  sighs  f 

1  only  ask  to  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

Thou  knowest  I  dare  not  look  into  thine  eyes. 
Might  I  but  kiss  thy  hand  1    I  dare  not  fold 

My  arms  about  thee  —  scarcely  dare  to  speak. 
And  nothing  seems  to  me  so  wild  and  bold, 

As  with  one  kiss  to  touch  thy  blessed  cheek. 
Methinks  if  I  shonld  kiss  thee,  no  control 

Within  the  thrilling  brain  could  keep  afloat 

The  subtle  spirit.    Even  while  I  spoke, 
The  bare  word  Kiss  hath  made  my  inner  soul 

To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  the  not« 

Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke. 

n. 

Bat  were  I  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be, 

WliAt  is  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  the  earth, 

And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  birth. 

That  I  should  fear,— if  I  were  loved  by  thee? 

All  the  inner,  all  the  outer  world  of  pain 

Clear  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  if  thou  wen 

mine, 
As  I  have  beard  that,  somewhere  In  the  main, 
Fresh-water  springs  come  up  through  bitter  brine. 
Twere  Joy,  not  fear,  clasped  hand-in-band  with  thee, 
To  wait  for  death— mute— careless  of  all  ills, 
Apart  upon  a  mountain,  though  the  surge 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hills 
Flung  leagues  of  it>aring  foam  into  the  gorge 
Below  us,  as  Cur  on  as  eye  could  see. 


THE  HESPERTOES. 

Heaptrui  and  bit  dmnghUn  thna, 

That  ting  (boot  tb«  |okl«^  tn*.— Conn. 

Thb  Northwind  fall'n,  in  the  newstarrdd  night 
Zidonian  Hanno,  voyaging  beyond 
The  hoary  promontory  of  Soloij 
Past  Thymiateriou,  in  calm6d  bays, 
Between  the  southern  and  the  western  Horn, 
Heard  neither  warbling  of  the  nightingale, 
Nor  melody  of  the  Libyan  lotus  flute 
Blown  seaward  from  the  shore;  but  from  a  slope 
That  ran  bloombright  into  the  Atlantic  bine, 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning  down  a  weight 
Of  cliffs,  and  zoned  below  with  cedar  shade. 
Came  voices,  like  the  voices  in  a  dream, 
Continuous,  till  he  reached  the  outer  sea. 

SONG. 

I. 

The  golden  apple,  the  golden  apple,  the  hallowed 

Guard  it  well,  guard  it  warily,  [ftuit. 

Singing  airily, 


Standing  about  the  charmed  root. 

Round  about  ail  is  mute, 

As  the  suowfleld  on  the  mountain-peaks. 

As  the  sandfleld  at  the  mountain-foot. 

Crocodiles  in  briny  creeks 

Sleep  and  stir  not:  all  is  mute. 

If  ye  sing  not,  if  ye  make  false  measure, 

We  shall  lose  eternal  pleasure, 

Worth  eternal  want  of  rest. 

Laugh  not  loudly:  watch  the  treasure 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  West. 

In  a  corner  wisdom  whispers.    Five  and  three 

(Let  it  not  be  preached  abroad)  make  an  awful  mys- 

tery. 
For  the  blossom  unto  threefold  music  bloweth; 
Evermore  it  is  born  anew ; 
And  the  sap  to  threefold  music  flowetb. 
From  the  root 
Drawn  in  the  dark. 
Up  to  the  fruit, 

Creeping  under  the  fragrant  bark, 
Liquid  gold,  honeysweet,  ihro'  and  thro*. 
Keen-eyed  Sisters,  singing  airily, 
Looking  warilj 
Every  way. 

Guard  the  apple  night  and  day. 
Lest  one  from  the  East  come  and  take  it  avay. 

IL. 
Father  Hesper,  Father  Hesper,  watch,  watch,  ever 

and  aye. 
Looking  under  silver  hair  with  a  silver  eye. 
Father,  twinkle  not  thy  steAdCast  sight; 
Kingdoms   lapse,  and  climates   change,  and  raoM 

die; 
Honour  comes  with  mystery; 
Hoarded  wisdom  brings  delight 
Number,  tell  them  over  and  number 
How  many  the  mystic  fruit  tree  holds 
Lest  the  redcombed  dragon  t4umber 
Rolled  together  in  purple  folds. 
Look  to  him,  father,  lest  he  wink,  and  the  golden 

apple  be  stol'n  away. 
For  his  ancient  heart  is  drunk  with  OTerwatchings 

night  and  day. 
Round  abont  the  hallowed  fruit  tree  cnrled- 
Slug  away,  sing  aloud  evermore  in  the  wind,  witli- 

oat  stop. 
Lest  bis  scaI6d  eyelid  drop, 
For  he  is  older  than  the  world. 
If  he  waken,  we  waken. 
Rapidly  levelling  eager  eyes. 
If  he  sleep,  we  sleep, 
Dropping  the  eyelid  over  the  eyes. 
If  the  golden  apple  be  taken. 
The  world  will  be  overwise. 
Five  links,  a  golden  chain,  are  we, 
Hesper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three, 
Bound  about  the  golden  tree. 

nr 

Father  Hesper,  Father  Hesper,  watch,  watch,  night 

and  day, 
Lest  the  old  wound  of  the  world  be  bealM, 
The  glory  unsealed, 
The  golden  apple  stol6n  away, 
And  the  ancient  secret  reveaI6d. 
Look  from  west  to  east  along: 
Father,  old  Himaia  weakens,  Caucasus  is  bold  and 

strong. 
Wandering  waters  unto  wandering  waters  call; 
Let  them  clash  together,  foam  and  falL 
Ont  of  watchings,  out  of  wiles. 
Comes  the  bliss  of  secret  smiles. 
All  things  are  not  told  to  all. 
Half-round  the  mantling  night  is  drawn. 
Purple  fringed  with  even  and  dawn. 
Hesper  hateth  Phosphor,  evening  Iiateth  mom. 
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IV. 
Every  flower  and  every  flvit  the  redolent  breath 
Uf  this  warm  aea  wind  ripenetb, 
Archtng  the  billow  in  hia  aleep ; 
But  the  laud  wind  wandereth, 
Broken  by  tho  hli;bland-ateep. 
Two  Htreamii  upou  the  violet  deep: 
For  iho  wcateru  aun  and  the  western  atar, 
Aud  the  low  weat  wind,  breathing  aflur, 
The  cud  of  day  aud  beginnlni;  of  night 
Make  the  apple  holy  and  bright; 
Holy  and  bright,  round  and  fall,  bright  and  blest, 
Mellowed  In  a  land  of  reat ; 
Watch  It  warily  day  and  night; 
All  good  things  are  in  the  west. 
Till  mid  noon  the  cool  east  light 
Is  shut  out  by  the  tall  hillbrow; 
But  when  the  ftallAiced  annset  yellowly 
Stays  on  the  flowering  arch  of  the  bough, 
The  luBcloua  IVnltage  clustereth  mellowly, 
Ooldeukemelled,  goldenoored, 
Sunset-ripened  above  on  the  tree. 
The  world  is  wasted  with  fire  and  aword, 
Bnt  the  apple  of  gold  bangs  over  the  sea. 
Five  iinka,  a  golden  chain  are  we, 
llesper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three, 
Daughters  three, 
Booud  about 

The  gnarlM  bole  of  the  charmM  tree. 
The  golden  apple,  the  golden  apple,  the  hallowed 

fk-uit, 
Guard  it  well,  guard  it  warily, 
Watch  it  warily, 
Singing  airily, 
Standing  about  the  charmM  root 


ROSALIND. 
L 

Mt  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 

My  frolic  falcon,  with  bright  eyes. 

Whose  free  delight,  from  any  height  of  rapid  flight, 

Stoops  at  all  game  that  wing  the  skief, 

My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 

My  bright-eyed,  wild-eyed  falcon,  whither. 

Careless  both  of  wind  and  weather. 

Whither  fly  yc,  what  game  spy  ye. 

Up  or  down  the  streaming  wind? 

IL 
The  quick  laic's  closest-carolled  strains, 
The  shadow  rushing  up  the  sea. 
The  lighting  flash  otween  the  rains, 
The  sunlifrht  driving  down  the  lea. 
The  leaping  stream,  the  very  wind. 
That  will  not  stay,  upon  his  way. 
To  stoop. the  cowslip  to  the  plains. 
Is  not  so  clear  and  bold  and  free 
As  yon,  my  falton  Rosalind. 
Yon  care  not  for  another's  pains. 
Because  yon  are  the  soul  of  joy. 
Bright  metal  all  without  alloy. 
Life  shoots  and  glances  thro'  yonr  veins. 
And  flashes  off  a  thonsand  ways, 
Through  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 
Your  hawkeyes  are  keen  and  bright. 
Keen  with  triumph,  watching  still 
To  pierce  me  through  with  pointed  light: 
Bnt  oftentimes  they  flash  and  glitter 
Like  sunshine  on  a  dancing  rill. 
And  yonr  words  are  seeming-bitter, 
5iharp  and  few,  but  seeming-bitter 
From  excess  of  swift  delight 

/ 

m. 

Come  down,  come  home,  my  Rosalind, 
^y  S*7  yoang  hawk,  my  Rosalind : 


Too  long  you  keep  the  upper  skies ; 

Too  long  you  roam  and  wheel  at  wtltt 

But  we  must  hood  your  random  eyes, 

That  care  not  whom  they  kill. 

And  your  cheek,  whoae  brtllUat  bM 

b  ao  aparkliDg*(k«ah  to  view, 

Some  r«d  heath  flower  In  the  dew, 

Touched  with  ann  rtaa.    We  mnat  bind 

And  keep  yon  Hut,  my  Roaalliid, 

Faat,  ftut,  my  wild-eyed  Rosalind, 

And  clip  yonr  wings,  and  make  yon  love : 

When  we  have  Inred  you  fh>m  above. 

And  that  delight  of  fhilic  flight,  by  day  or  night, 

Proih  north  to  south ; 

Will  bind  yon  fast  in  silken  corda. 

And  kisa  away  the  bitter  words 

From  off  yonr  rosy  mouth. 


NOTE  TO  ROSALIND. 

Parbap*  tba  MlewiDf  lla«s  muy  b*  allowad  to  tUnd  ■•  a  MjaraM 
po«n ;  originally  Um;  mad*  |i«rt  of  Um  Uxt,  wlwf*  Ikty  mtn  am- 
UnUjt  loipropfr. 

My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
Bold,  subtle,  careless  Rosalind, 
Is  one  of  those  who  know  no  strife 
Of  inward  woe  or  outward  fear; 
To  whom  the  slope  and  stream  of  lAtt, 
The  life  before,  the  life  behind. 
In  the  ear,  from  far  and  near, 
Chimeth  musically  clear. 
My  falconhearted  Rosalind, 
Fullsailed  before  a  vigorons  wind, 
Is  one  of  those  who  cannot  weep 
For  others*  woes,  but  overleap 
All  the  petty  shocks  and  fears 
That  trouble  life  in  early  years, 
With  a  flash  of  frolic  scorn 
And  keen  delight,  that  never  falls 
Away  from  freshness,  selfiipbome 
With  such  gladness  as,  whenever 
The  freshflushing  springtime  calls 
To  the  flooding  waters  cool. 
Young  fishes,  on  an  April  mom, 
Up  and  down  a  rapid  river, 
Leap  the  little  waterfalls 
That  sing  into  the  pebbled  pooL 
My  happy  falcon,  Rosalind, 
Hath  daring  fancies  of  her  own. 
Fresh  as  the  dawn  before  the  day, 
Fresh  as  the  early  seasmell  blown 
Through  vineyards  Trom  an  inland  bay 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
Because  no  shadow  on  you  falls, 
Think  you  hearts  are  tciinisballs. 
To  play  with,  wanton  Rosalinda 


SONG. 

Wiio  can  say 

Why  Today 

Tomorrow  will  be  yesterday? 

Who  can  tell 

Why  to  smell 

The  violet  recalls  the  dewy  prime 

Of  youth  and  buried  time  7 

The  CMiae  is  nowhere  found  in  rhyme. 


KATE. 

I  KNOW  her  by  her  angry  air. 

Her  bright  black  eyes,  ber  bright  black  hair. 

Her  rapid  laughters  wild  and  shrill, 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 
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Prom  the  bosom  of  a  hill. 
TIb  Kate — she  sayeth  what  she  will: 
For  Kate  hath  an  unbridled  tongue, 
Clear  as  the  twanging  of  a  harp. 

Her  heart  ia  like  a  throbbing  star. 
Kate  hath  a  spirit  ever  strung 
Like  a  new  bow,  and  bright  and  sharp 

Ab  edges  of  the  scymetar. 
Whence  shall  she  take  a  fitting  mate  ? 

For  Kate  no  common  love  will  feel ; 
My  woman-Boldier,  gallant  Kate, 

As  pure  and  true  as  blades  of  steeL 


Kate  Balth  "  the  world  is  void  of  might *' 
Kate  Baith  "  the  men  are  gilded  flies."      • 

Kate  snaps  her  fingers  at  my  vows; 
Kate  will  not  hear  of  lovers'  sighs. 
I  would  I  were  an  arm6d  knight, 
Far  famed  for  wellwon  enterprise. 

And  wearing  on  my  swarthy  brows 
The  barland  of  new-wreathed  emprise ; 
For  in  a  moment  I  would  pierce 
The  blackest  files  of  clanging  fight. 
And  strongly  strike  to  left  and  right, 
In  dreaming  of  my  lady's  eyes. 

Oh!  Kate  loves  well  the  bold  and  fierce; 
But  none  are  bold  enough  for  Kate, 
She  cannot  find  a  fitting  mate. 


SONNET 
wEiTi-m  ON  BXAXiMO  or  nil  OUTBB&UE  ov  tmrn 

POLUB  INSUSKXOTIOM. 

Blow  ye  the  trtimpet,  gather  from  afkr 
The  hoats  to  battle:  be  not  bought  and  sold. 
Ariae,  brave  Poles,  the  boldest  uf  the  bold ; 
Break  through  your  iron  Bhackles— fling  them  far. 
O  for  those  days  of  Piast,  ere  the  Gear 
Grew  to  bis  Btrength  among  hia  deeerta  cold; 
When  even  to  Moscow's  cupolaa  were  rolled 
The  growing  murmurs  of  the  Poliab  war  t 
Now  must  your  noble  anger  blaze  oat  more 
Than  when  ttom  Sobleakl,  clan  by  dan. 
The  Moslem  myriads  fell,  and  fled  before — 
Thau  when  Zamoysky  Binote  the  Tatar  Khan; 
Than  earlier,  when  on  the  Baltic  abore 
Bolealaa  drove  the  Pomeranian. 


SONNET 
«M  1B>  Xnni.T  OF  THX  LATB  shwiaii  imtasion 

or  POLAND. 

How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  ridden  down. 
And  trampled  under  by  the  last  and  least 
Of  men  J    The  heart  of  Poland  hath  not 
To  quiver,  though  her  sacred  blood  doth  drown 
The  fields ;  and  out  of  every  mouldering  town 
Cries  to  Thee,  lest  brute  Power  be  Increased, 
Till  that  o'ergrown  Barbarian  in  the  East 
Transgress  his  ample  bound  to  Bome  new  crown :  — 
Cries  to  Thee,  "Lord,  how  long  shall  these  things  be  ? 


I  How  long  shall  the  icy-hearted  Muscovite 
I  Oppress  the  region  ?"    Us,  O  Just  and  Good, 
i  Forgive,  who  smiled  when  she  was  torn  in  three ; 
Us,  who  stand  now,  when  we  should  aid  the  right  — 
A  matter  to  be  wept  with  tears  of  blood  I 


SONNET. 

Ab  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muBe  and  brood. 

And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 

To  lapse  far  back  in  a  confusM  dream 

To  states  of  mystical  similitude ; 

If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  chair. 

Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more. 

So  that  we  say,  "All  this  hath  been  before, 

All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or  where." 

So,  fHend,  when  first  I  looked  npon  your  face, 

Oar  thought  gave  answer,  each  to  each,  so  true, 

OpposM  mirrors  each  reflecting  each  — 

Altho'  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  place, 

Methought  that  I  had  often  met  with  yon. 

And  eadi  had  lived  in  the  other's  mind  and  speedi 


O  DARLING  ROOM. 
I. 
O  DABLnia  room,  my  heart's  delight 
Dear  room,  the  apple  of  my  sight, 
With  thy  two  couches  soft  and  white. 
There  is  no  room  so  exquisite, 
No  little  room  eo  warm  and  bright. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 

n. 

For  I  the  Nonnenwertb  have  seen. 
And  Oberwinter's  vineyards  green. 
Musical  Lurlei :  and  between 
The  hills  to  Bingen  have  I  been, 
Blngen  in  Darmstadt,  wheitr  the  Rbene 
Carves  toward  Mentz,  a  woody  scene. 

IIL  • 

Yet  never  did  there  meet  my  sight, 
In  any  town  to  left  or  right, 
A  little  room  so  exquisite. 
With  two  such  coaches,  soft  and  white ; 
Not  any  room  so  warm  and  bright. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Tod  did  late  review  my  lays. 

Crusty  Christopher; 
You  did  mingle  blame  and  praise, 

Rusty  Christopher.         • 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  cams 
I  forgave  yon  all  the  blame. 

Musty  Christopher; 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praisii. 

Fusty  Christophtir. 


ANACREONTICS.— A  FRAllMKNT — SON NKTS.— SKIPPING-ROPE.  »47 


OCCASIONAL    POEMS. 


NO  MORE.* 

OunANo  Monl  Oh  twwt  No  Mont 
(Oi  stnnga  Nv  Mont 
•    By  a  moaaed  brookbank  ma  a  stooe 
I  amalt  a  wUdwMd  flower  alone ; 
There  was  a  ringing  in  my  eara, 
And  both  my  eyea  gnahed  ont  with  teara. 
%rely  all  pleaaant  thinga  had  gone  before, 
Lowbnried  lhth<wi  deep  beneath  with  thee,  No  Moul 


ANACREONTICS. 

Wrni  roses  mnskybreathed, 
And  drooping  daffodilly, 
And  silverleaved  Hly, 
And  Ivy  darkly-wreathed, 
I  wove  a  crown  before  her, 
For  her  I  love  so  dearly, 
A  gailand  for  Lenora. 
With  a  silken  cord  I  bonnd  It. 
Lenora,  laughing  clearly 
A  light  and  thrilling  laughter, 
About  her  forehead  wound  it, 
And  loved  me  ever  after. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Wnnui  is  the  Giant  of  the  Sun,  which  stood 
In  the  miduoon  the  glory  of  old  Rhodes, 
A  perfect  Idol  with  profulgent  brows 
Farsheentng  down  the  purple  seas  to  those 
Who  sailed  from  Mizraim  underneath  the  star 
Named  of  the  Dragon — and  between  whose  limbs 
Of  brassy  vastness  broadblown  Argosies 
Drave  into  haven?    Tet  endure  unscathed 
Of  changefbl  cycles  the  great  Pyramids 
Broadbaaed  amid  the  fleeting  sands,  and  sloped 
Into  the  slumbrous  summer  noon ;  but  where, 
Xysterions  Egypt,  are  thine  obeliskx 
Graven  with  gorgeous  emblems  undiscemed? 
Thy  placid  Sphinxes  brooding  o'er  the  Nile? 
Thy  shadowing  Idols  in  the  solitudes, 
Awftal  Memnonian  countenances  calm 
Looking  athwart  the  burning  flats,  far  off 
Seen  by  the  highnecked  camel  on  the  verge 
Jonmeying  southward  t    Where  are  thy  monuments 
Piled  by  the  strong  and  sunbom  Anakim 
Over  their  crowned  brethren  On  and  Opu? 
Thy  Memnon  when  bis  peaceful  lips  are  kist 
With  earliest  rays,  that  from  his  mother's  eyef 
Flow  over  the  Arabian  bay,  no  more 
Breathes  low  into  the  charmed  ears  of  mom 
Clear  melody  flattering  the  crisped  Nile         [down : 
By   columned   Thebes.      OJd   Memphis   hath   gone 
The  Pharoahs  are  no  more":  somewhere  in  death 
They  sleep  with  stating  eyes  and  gilded  lips, 
Wrapped  round  with  spiced  ceremento  in  old  grots 
Bockhewn  and  sealed  for  ever. 


•  Zl'L'lI^  "•  *"'^  P— "•*«-*•«-.•  "««-T 


SONNET.* 

Mb  my  own  ikte  to  lytlng  sorrow  dooroeth . 

Thy  woea  are  birds  of  pasaage,  transitory : 
'  Thy  spirit,  circled  with  a  living  glory, 
In  summer  still  a  summer  Joy  resnmeth. 
Alone  my  hopelees  melancholy  gUM>melh, 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  through  the  twilight  hoary, 
From  an  old  gai^en  where  no  flower  bl(x>melh, 

One  cypress  on  an  inland  promontory. 
But  yet  my  lonely  spirit  follows  thine, 

As  round  the  rolling  earth  night  follows  day: 
But  yet  thy  lights  on  my  horizon  shine 

Into  my  night,  when  thou  art  far  away 
I  am  so  dark,  alas '.  and  thon  so  bright, 
When  we  two  meet  there's  never  perfect  light 


SONNET.'* 

Chvok  every  ontflash,  every  mder  sally 
Of  thought  and  speech;  speak  low  and  give  OF 
wholly 

Thy  spirit  to  mild-minded  melancholy; 

This  is  the  place.    Through  yonder  poplar  valley 
Below  the  blue-green  river  windeth  slowly: 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 

The  crisped  waters  whisper  musically. 
And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  holy. 

The  nightingale,  with  long  and  low  preamble. 
Warbled  tram  yonder  knoll  of  solemn  larchea. 
And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery  arches 

The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton  gambol 
And  all  the  white-stemmed  pinewood  slept  above- 
When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 


THE  SKIPPING-ROPE,  t 

Scaa  never  yet  was  Antelope 

Conld  skip  so  lightly  by. 
Stand  off,  or  else  my  skipping-rope 

Will  hit  yon  in  the  eye. 
How  lightly  whirls  the  skipping-rope! 

How  fairy-like  you  fly ! 
Go,  get  yon  gone,  you  muse  and  mope — 

I  hate  that  f<rny  sigh. 
Nay,  dearest,  teach  me  how  to  hope, 

Or  tell  me  how  to  die. 
There,  take  it,  take  my  skipping-rope, 

And  bang  yourself  thereby. 


THE  NEW  TIMON  AND  THE  POETS,  t 

Wa  know  him,  ont  of  Shakspeare's  art, 
And  those  flne  cnrses  which  he  spoke; 

The  old  Timon,  with  his  noble  heart. 
That,  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. 


•  Frteaddilp'i  OflMagf  !»*■ 

t  Omlttod  from  tfa*  (dltioB  of  184S. 

t  PaUUMd  ia  PukIi,  Ftb.  1SU,*I(b*4  "AkMadrn." 
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So  died  the  Old:  here  comee  the  Now. 

Regard  him:  a  familiar  face: 
I  thought  we  knew  him :  What,  It's  yon. 

The  padded  man  — that  wears  the  stays  — 

Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrilled  the  boys 
With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote  1 

A  Lion,  you,  that  made  a  noise, 
And  shook  a  mane  en  papillotes. 

And  once  you  tried  the  Muses  too ; 

You  failed,  Sir:  therefore  now  yon  turn, 
To  fall  on  those  who  are  to  you 

As  Captain  is  to  Subaltern. 

But  men  of  long-enduring  hopes, 
And  careless  what  this  hour  may  bring, 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  Popes 
And  Bbummels,  when  they  try  to  sting. 

An  Artist,  Sir,  should  rest  in  Art, 
And  wave  a  little  of  his  claim ; 

To  have  the  deep  Poetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame. 

But  you,  Sir,  yon  are  hard  to  please; 

You  never  look  but  half  content: 
Nor  like  a  gentleman  at  case. 

With  moral  breadth  of  temperament. 

And  what  with  spites  and  what  with  fcara, 

You  can  not  let  a  body  be: 
It's  always  ringing  in  your  ears, 

"They  call  this  man  as  good  u  «&** 

What  profits  now  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt  — 

A  dapper  boot  — a  little  hand- 
If  half  the  little  soul  is  dirt  f 

You  talk  of  tinsel !  why,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  year  cheeks. 
You  prate  of  Nature !  you  are  he 

That  spilt  his  life  about  the  cliqoee. 

A  TiMON  yoni    Nay, nty,  for  shame: 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  Jest— 
The  fierce  old  man— to  take  bis  name, 

Yon  bandbox.    Off;  and  let  him  rest 


AFTER-THOUGHT.* 

An,  God  I  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme. 
That  shriek  and  sweat  in  pigmy  war* 

Before  the  stony  face  of  Time, 
And  look'd  at  by  the  silent  stars;— 

That  hate  each  other  for  a  song, 
And  do  their  little  best  to  bite, 

That  pinch  their  brothers  in  the  throng, 
And  scratch  the  very  dead  for  spite  ;— 

And  strive  to  make  an  inch  of  room 
For  their  sweet  selves,  and  can  not  hear 

The  sullen  Lethe  rolling  down 
On  them  and  theirs,  and  all  things  here  :- 

When  one  small  touch  of  Charity 
Could  lift  them  nearer  Godlike  State, 

Than  if  the  crowded  Orb  should  cry 
Like  those  that  cried  Diana  great. 

And  /  too  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.    Surely,  after  all, 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  kindly  silence  when  they  bawl. 


STANZAS.* 

What  time  I  wasted  youthful  hours. 

One  of  the  shining  winged  powers, 

Show'd  me  vast  cliffs  with  crown  of  towers. 

As  towards  the  gracious  light  I  bow'il, 
They  seem'd  high  palaces  and  proud. 
Hid  now  and  then  with  sliding  cloud. 

He  said,  "  The  labor  is  not  small ; 
Yet  winds  the  pathway  free  to  all :  — 
Take  care  thou  dost  not  fear  to  fall  1" 


SONNET 

TO   WILLIAM    OOABLaS   MACREAPT.t 

Fabbwkll,  Macready,  since  to-night  we  part 
Full-handed  thunders  often  have  confest 
Thy  power,  well-used  to  move  the  public  breasi. 

We  thank  thee  with  one  voice,  and  from  the  heart 

Farewell,  Macready ;  since  this  night  we  part 
Go,  take  thine  honors  home:  rank  with  the  best, 
Oarrick,  and  statelier  Kemble,  and  the  rest 

Who  made  a  nation  purer  thro'  their  art 

Thine  is  it  that  our  Drama  did  not  die, 
Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  pantomime, 
And  thoee  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm  to  see. 

Farewell,  Macready :  moral,  grave,  sublime. 

Our  Sbaiupeare's  bland  and  universal  eye       [thee. 
Dwella  pleased,  thro'  twice  a  hundred  years,  otj 


•  Punch,  March  7, 18M,  aignftd  "  AlcibUuJM.' 


BRITONS,  GUARD  YOUR  OWN.J 

EisB,  Britons,  rise,  if  manhood  be  not  dead  , 
The  world's  last  tempest  darkens  overhead , 

The  Pope  has  bless'd  him; 

The  Church  caress'd  him; 
He  triampbs;  may  be  we  shall  stand  alona 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

His  mtbless  host  Is  bought  with  plunder'd  gold. 
By  lying  priests  the  peasants'  votes  controU'd. 

All  freedom  vanish'd. 

The  true  men  banish'd. 
He  triumphs:  may  be  we  shall  stand  alone. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

Peace-lovers  we— sweet  Peace  we  all  de^re— 
Peace-lovers  we— but  who  can  trust  a  liarf — 

Peace-lovers,  haters 

Of  shameless  traitors, 
We  bate  not  Prance,  but  this  man's  heart  of  stone 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

We  hate  not  France,  but  France  has  lost  her  voice. 
This  man  is  France,  the  man  they  call  her  choice. 

By  tricks  and  spying. 

By  craft  and  lying, 
And  murder  was  her  freedom  overthrown. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

"  Vive  I'Empereur"  may  follow  bye  and  bye ; 
"  God  save  the  Queen"  is  here  a  truer  cry. 

God  save  the  Nation, 

The  toleration, 
And  the  free  speech  that  makes  a  Briton  known. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

Rome's  dearest  daughter  now  is  captive  France, 
The  Jesuit  laughs,  and  reckoning  on  his  chance, 

•  Tb«  KaepMke,  16S1. 

t  R«ad  by  Mr.  John  Forater  mt  «  dinner  tA^tn  to  Mr.  Macraadji 
March  1, 1851,  on  hU  rsUt«ment  from  tba  (tage. 
t  Tha  Ezaminar,  lUa. 
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Wonid  unrel(<n(lni;, 
Kill  all  diMcnitiiit:. 
Till  wc  wor«  left  to  tight  for  troth  alon*. 
BriUHM,  gnaid  jroor  own. 

Call  home  yoar  ahips  acroM  Biacayan  tide*, 
To  blow  the  battle  ttom  their  oaken  aide*. 

Why  waate  they  yonder 

Their  Idle  tbnnderr 
Why  stay  they  there  to  gnard  a  (bretgn  throne  f 

Seamen,  gnard  your  own. 

We  were  the  beat  of  markamen  lung  ago, 
'  We  won  old  battlea  with  our  atrength,  the  bow. 

Now  practice,  yeomen. 

Like  those  bowmen, 
Till  yoor  balls  fly  aa  their  ahafta  hare  flown. 

Teomen,  gnard  yonr  own. 

Ills  soldier-ridden  Blghneea  might  Incline 
To  take  Sardinia,  Belgiam,  or  the  Rhine: 

Shall  we  aUnd  idle. 

Nor  seek  to  bridle 
Bta  mde  aggreaslons,  till  we  stand  alone  f 

Make  their  canse  yoor  own. 

Shonid  he  land  here,  and  (br  one  honr  prevail. 
There  must  uo  man  go  back  to  bear  the  tale: 
No  man  to  bear  It- 
Swear  it !  we  swear  it ! 
Althoogfa  we  flght  the  bonded  world  alone. 
We  Bwear  to  guard  our  own. 


THE  THIRD  OF  FEBRUARY,  1852.* 

My  lords,  we  heard  yon  speak ;  yon  told  ns  all 
That  England's  honest  censnre  went  tuo  far; 

n»at  our  free  press  shonid  cease  to  brawl, 
Not  sting  the  flery  Frenchman  into  war. 

It  was  an  ancient  privilege,  my  lords, 

To  fling  whate'er  we  felt,  not  fearing,  into  words. 

We  love  not  this  French  God,  this  child  of  Hell, 
Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of  the  wise; 

Bnt  though  we  love  kind  Peace  so  well. 
We  dare  not,  e'en  by  silence,  sanction  lies. 

It  might  safe  be  onr  censures  to  withdraw; 

And  yet,  my  lords,  not  well ;  there  is  a  higher  law. 

As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak  free. 
Though  all  the  storm  of  Europe  on  na  break ; 

No  little  German  state  are  we, 
Bnt  the  one  voice  in  Europe :  we  must  speak ; 

That  if  to-night  our  greatness  were  struck  dead. 

There  might  remain  some  record  of  the  things  we 
aaid.. 

If  yon  be  fenrfbl,  then  ninst  we  be  bold. 

Onr  Britain  can  not  salve  a  tyrant  o'er. 
Better  the  waste  Atlantic  rolPd 

On  her  and  ns  and  ours  forevermore. 
What '.  have  we  fought  for  freedom  from  onr  prime, 
At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  Mrith  a  public  crime  f 

^>hall  we  fear  him?  our  own  we  never  feared. 

Prom  our  ftrst  Charles  by  force  we  wrung  our 
claim!>, 
Prick'd  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear'd. 

And  flung  the  burthen  of  the  second  James. 
I  say  we  never  fear'd !  and  as  for  these,  [seas. 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them  on  the 

And  yoti,  my  lords,  you  make  the  people  muse. 
In  doubt  if  yon  be  of  onr  Barons'  breed— 


•  n*  Kraml—r,  U»t,aad  ■%■■«  •<  UwUa." 


Were  those  yoor  alrea  who  fought  at  lx!«>'>ir 

la  this  the  manly  atnln  of  Uuuuymo<lv  r 
O  ftUI'n  uobiltty,  that,  overawed. 
Would  lUp  In  honey'd  wblspera  of  this  monations 
frand. 

Ifa  feel,  at  least,  that  silence  bars  wer«  aln. 

Not  onrs  the  fault  If  we  bare  feeble  host*.-. 
If  eaay  patrons  of  their  kin 

Have  left  the  laat  tnt  race  with  naked  ooaaU  I 
They  knew  the  precious  things  they  had  to  gtiard  > 
Fur  ns,  we  will  not  apare  the  tyrant  one  hard  word. 

Tbongh  niggard  throats  of  Maocbester  may  bawl. 
What  England  was,  shall  her  true  sons  forget  f 

We  are  not  cotton>spinners  all, 
Bnt  aome  love  England,  and  her  honor  yet 

And  these  In  onr  Thermopylai  shall  stand. 

And  hold  against  the  world  the  honor  of  the  land. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND.* 

FnsT  drink  a  health,  this  solemn  night, 

A  henlth  to  England,  every  guest; 
That  man's  the  best  cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best 
May  Freedom's  oak  for  ever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day ; 
That  man's  the  best  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  monldered  branch  away. 
Hands  all  round! 

God  the  tyrant's  hope  confound  1 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

A  health  to  Europe's  honest  men ! 

Heaven  guard  them  from  her  tyrants'  Jails  I 
From  wronged  Poerio's  noisome  den. 

From  ironed  limbs  and  tortured  nails! 
We  curse  the  crimes  of  southern  kings. 

The  Russian  whips  and  Austrian  rods — 
We  likewise  have  our  evil  things; 

Too  much  we  make  our  Ledgors,  Gods. 
Yet  hands  all  round  ! 

God  the  tyrant's  cauxe  confound ! 
To  Europe's  better  health  we  drink,  my  friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  ruond! 

What  health  to  France,  if  France  be  she, 

Whom  martial  progress  only  charms  t 
Yet  tell  her— better  to  be  free 

Than  vanquish  all  the  world  in  anna. 
Her  frantic  city's  flashinf;  heats 

But  Are,  to  blast,  the  hopes  of  men. 
Why  change  the  titles  of  yonr  streets  f 

Yon  fools,  you'll  want  them  all  again. 
Hands  all  round! 

God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound! 
To  France,  the  wiser  France,  we  drink,  my  friendu. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee  and  we  love  thee  best. 

For  art  thou  not  of  Britiah  blood  1 
Shonid  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown. 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone, 

Bnt  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  oon. 
Hands  all  round! 

God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound ! 
To  our  dear  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

O  rise,  onr  strong  Atlantic  sons. 
When  war  against  onr  tneAom  springs ! 
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O  speak  to  Europe  through  your  guns ! 

They  can  be  understood  by"kingn. 
You  must  not  mix  our  Queen  with  those 

That  wish  to  keep  their  people  fools ; 
Onr  freedom's  foemen  are  her  foes. 

She  comprehends  the  race  she  roles. 
Hands  all  round ! 

God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound ! 
To  our  dear  kinsman  in  the  West,  my  friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 


THE  WAR.* 

Thzbx  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar, 

Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  day. 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war. 
Well,  If  it  do  not  roll  our  way. 
Form  !  form !  Riflemen  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  1 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  Uiat  warns  I 

Be  not  goll'd  by  a  despot's  pleat 
Are  flgs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  of  tbomst 
How  should  a  despot  set  men  fi-eef 
Form !  form  1  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  I 

Let  your  ReformH  for  a  moment  go, 

Look  to  your  bntts  and  take  good  aims. 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so, 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in  flames! 
Form  !  ft)rm  !  Riflemen  form  I 
Ready,  l>e  ready  to  meet  the  storm ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form ! 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die ! 

Form  in  Freedom's  name  and  the  (^oeen's! 
True,  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally, 
But  only  the  Devil  knows  what  be  meaaa. 
Form  1  form !  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  ! 

T. 


•  Looiioo  TiBMt,  M«7  »,  I8S». 


1865-1866.* 

I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wrt, 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met. 

And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing ; 

And  I  said,  "O  years  that  meet  in  tears, 

Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing? 

Science  enough  and  exploring, 

Wanderers  coming  and  going. 

Matter  enough  for  deploring. 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing?" 

Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing. 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring. 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing, 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roaring. 


ON  A  SPITEFUL  LETTER.  T 

Hkkk,  it  is  here  — the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spitefUl  letter. 
My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong, 

For  himself  lias  done  much  better. 

0  foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  bard. 
If  men  neglect  your  pages? 

1  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine: 
I  bear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

This  fkllen  leaf;  isn't  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot ; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

O  bded  leai;  isn't  fame  as  brief? 

What  room  is  here  for  a  hater  ? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I— Isnt  that  your  cry? 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  yon  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so— so  be  it! 

O  summer  leaf,  isn't  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen : 

I  hate  the  q>ltes  and  the  fbllies. 


•  "Good  Womb,"  Marek,  !•«. 
t  "Om*  •  WMk,"  Jaaavy  4,  ISM. 
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THE     WINDOW; 

THE    SONGS    OF    THE    WRENS. 

WORDS  WRITTEN  FOR  MUSIC 
THE  MUSIC  BY  ARTHUR  SULUVAN. 


Four  years  ago  Mr.  Sullivan  requested  me  to  write  a  little  song-cyde,  German  fiuhion,  tor 
him  to  exercise  his  art  upon.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  setting  such  old  songs  as  "  Orpheus 
with  his  lute,"  and  I  drest  up  for  him,  partly  in  the  old  style,  a  puppet  whose  almost  only  merit  is, 
perhaps,  that  it  can  dance  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  instrument.  I  am  sorry  that  my  four-year-old  puppet 
should  have  to  dance  at  all  in  the  dark  shadow  of  these  days ;  but  the  music  is  now  completed, 
and  I  am  bound  by  my  promise. 

A.  Tennyson. 

Dtcembtr,  1870. 


ON  THE  HILL. 

Tbk  lights  and  shadows  fly! 
Yonder  it  brigbteiiB  and  darlcens  down  on  the  plain. 

A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  eye! 
O  is  it  the  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  her  window-pane, 
When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning? 

Clouds  that  are  racing  above, 
And  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that  cannot  bo 
still, 
All  mnning  on  one  way  to  the  home  of  my  love. 
Yon  are  all  running  on,  and  I  stand  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill. 
And  the  winds  are  np  In  the  morning ! 

Follow,  follow  the  chase ! 
And  my  thotights  are  as  quick  and  as  quick,  ever  on, 
on,  on. 
O  lights,  are  you  flying  over  her  sweet  little  face  7 
And  my  heart  is  there  before  you  are  come  and  gone. 
When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning ! 

Follow  them  down  the  slope! 
And  I  follow  them  down  to  the  window-pane  of  my 
dear. 
And  it  brightens  and  darkens  and  brightens  like 
my  hope. 
And  it  darkens  and  brightens  and  darkens  like  my 
fear. 
And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning. 


n. 

AT  THE  WINDOW. 

VotB,  vine  and  eglantine, 
Clasp  her  window,  trail  and  twine ! 
Bose,  rose  and  clematis, 
Trail  and  twine  and  claq>  and  Uss, 
Kiss,  kiss;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower. 
Drop  me  a  flower. 


Vine,  vine  and  eglantine. 
Cannot  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  7 
Rose,  rose  and  cleniatit*. 
Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss— And  out  of  her  bower 
All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower, 
Dropt,  a  flower. 


m. 
GONE! 
GoKi! 

Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Gone,  and  the  light  gone  with  her  and  left  me  hi 

shadow  here! 
Gone — flitted  away. 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the  son  from 

the  day! 
Gone,  and  a  clond  in  my  heart,  and  a  storm  in  the 

air! 
Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I  know  not 

where! 
Down  in  the  south  js  a  flash  and  a  groan:  she  ia 

there!  she  is  there! 


IV. 
WINTER 

Tnx  frost  is  here. 

And  fuel  is  dear; 

And  woods  are  sear. 

And  flres  bum  clear. 

And  frost  is  here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  jtta. 

Bite,  frost,  bite ! 

You  roll  np  away  from  the  light 

T^e  bine  woodlonse,  and  the  plump  dormouse. 

And  the  bees  are  stJU'd,  and  the  flies  are  Idll'd, 

And  yon  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the  bouse, 

But  not  into  mine. 
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S5S 


Bito,fKMt,Mtal 

Hm  wooda  are  all  tiM  Mtrar, 

Tbo  fnel  la  all  tba  daarar. 

The  Area  are  all  the  cleanr, 

My  aprtug  ia  all  the  naarar, 

Too  have  btttan  Into  Uie  haart  of  the  earth. 

But  not  into  miiM. 


V. 
SPRING. 

Bma*  loT«  and  blrda'  aong 

nylng  here  and  th(«re, 
Blrla'  aong  and  birds'  love, 

And  70a  with  gold  for  liiiir! 
Blrda'  aong  nnd  birds'  luvc, 

Paaatng  with  the  wcatlier, 
Mea'B  aong  and  men's  love, 

To  love  once  and  for  ever. 

Men'H  love  and  birds'  love. 

And  women's  love  and  men's! 
And  you  my  wren  with  a  croM^i  of  gold, 

You  my  (jneen  of  the  wrens  I 
You  the  Queen  of  the  wrens — 

We'll  be  birds  of  a  feather, 
I'll  be  King  of  the  Queen  of  the  wrena, 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 


Vl. 
THE  LETTER 

Whbrb  is  another  swoet  as  my  sweet. 
Pine  of  the  fine,  and  shy  of  the  shy  ? 

Fine  little  hands,  fine  little  feet- 
Dewy  blue  eye, 

SbaU  I  write  to  her?  shall  I  go? 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  by? 

Somebody  said  that  she'd  say  no ; 
Somebody  knows  that  she'll  say  ay ! 

Ay  or  no,  if  ask'd  to  her  face  ? 

Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy  ? 
Qo,  little  letter,  apace,  apace, 

Fly! 
Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  below— 

Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  bine  eye : 
Somebody  said  that  she'd  say  no ; 

Somebody  knows  that  she'll  say  ay ! 


VIL 
NO  ANSWER. 

Ths  miat  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the  rain ! 

Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  cr  no  ? 
And  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane ! 

And  I  may  die  but  the  graaa  wi.i  grow. 
And  the  graaa  will  grow  when  I  am  gone. 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will  go  on. 

Ay  is  the  song  of  the  wedded  spheres, 
No  is  trouble  and  cloud  and  storm, 

.'Vy  is  life  for  a  hundred  years, 
No  will  push  me  down  to  the  worm. 

And  when  I  am  there  and  dead  and  gone. 

The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will  go  on. 


Tha  wind  and  ttaa  ««t,  tiM  wind  and  tba  wetl 
Wat  wast  wind,  how  yon  Mow,  yoo  blowl 

And  never  a  Una  from  my  lady  yati 
la  it  ay  or  doT  la  It  ay  or  no? 

Blow  then,  blow,  and  wtien  I  am  gone. 

The  wet  waat  wind  and  Iba  worid  may  go  on. 


VIIL 
NO  ANSWER 

Winds  are  loud  and  you  are  domb: 
Toko  my  lovo,  for  love  will  come, 

L<ove  will  come  but  once  a  life. 
Winds  arc  loud  and  winds  will  paaa! 
Spring  ia  here  with  leaf  and  graaa: 

Take  my  lovo  and  bo  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  daintiee  drcst  again : 
Love  me  now,  you'll  love  me  then : 

Love  can  love  but  ouce  a  life. 


THE  ANSWER 

Two  little  hands  that  meet, 
Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet ! 
Must  I  take  you  and  break  yoa, 
Two  little  hands  that  meet? 
I  must  take  you,  and  break  you, 
And  loving  hands  must  part — 
Take,  take— break,  break- 
Break— you  may  l)roak  my  heart 
Faint  heart  never  won— 
Break,  break,  and  all's  done. 


IXa. 

AY! 

Bk  merry,  all  birds,  to-day. 

Be  merry  on  earth  as  yon  never  were  merry  before 

Be  merry  in  heaven,  O  larks,  and  far  away. 

And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one  day  more. 

Why? 

For  it's  easy  to  find  a  rhym& 

Look,  look,  how  be  flits, 
The  fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrena,  from  out  of 
the  pine! 
Look  how  they  tumble  the  bloMom,  the  mad  little 
tiU! 
"Cuck-oo!  Cuck-oo!"  was  ever  a  May  so  fine? 
Why? 
For  it's  eaay  to  And  a  rhyme. 

O  merry  the  linnet  and  dove. 
And  swallow  and  sparrow  and  throstle,  and  have 
your  derire  I 
O  merry  my  heart,  yon  have  gotten  the  winga  of  love. 
And  flit  like  the  king  of  the  wrena  with  a  crown 
of  fire. 

Why? 
For  it's  ay  ay  ay,  ay  ay. 
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Z. 
WHEN? 

Sun  comes,  moon  comes, 
Time  slips  away. 

Sun  sets,  moon  sets. 
Love,  fix  a  day. 


"A  year  hence,  a  year  hence.'' 
"We  Bimll  both  be  gray." 

"  A  month  hence,  a  month  hence." 
"  Far,  far  away." 


"A  week  hence,  a  week  hence." 

"Ah,  the  long  delay." 
"Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little, 

Ton  shall  fix  a  day." 


"To-morrow,  lore,  to-morrow. 
And  that's  an  age  away." 

Blaze  upon  her  window,  sun. 
And  honour  all  the  day. 


XL 
MARRIAGE  MORNING. 

Light,  so  low  upon  earth. 

You  send  a  flash  to  the  sun. 
Here  is  the  golden  close  of  love. 

All  my  wooing  is  done. 
O  the  woods  and  the  meadows, 

Woods  where  we  lild  from  the  wet, 
Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kind. 

Meadows  in  which  we  met! 
Light,  so  low  in  the  vale. 

You  flash  and  lighten  afar: 
For  this  is  the  golden  morning  of  love, 

And  you  are  his  morning  star. 
Flash,  I  am  coming,  I  come. 

By  meadow  and  stile  and  wood : 
O  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart. 

Into  my  heart  and  my  blood ! 
Heart,  are  yon  great  enough 

For  a  love  that  nevt;r  tires  ? 
O  heart,  are  you  great  enough  for  lovet 

I  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 
Over  the  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  meadows  and  stiles. 
Over  the  world  to  the  cud  of  it 

Flash  tor  a  million  mil«s. 
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THE    LAST    TOURNAMENT* 


•■  DuMwl  Ilk*  >  wllh«r'd  Imt  bafor*  tb*  Hall." 

Daoomkt,  the  fool,  whom  Oawain  in  his  moods 
Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table  Roond, 
At  Camelot,  high  above  the  yellowing  woods, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  Hall. 
And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp  in  hand, 
And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 
Of  mby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  Joosts  of  yesterday, 
Came  Tristram,  saying,  "  Why  skip  ye  so,  Sir  Fool  f" 

For  Arthnr  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock 
Heard  a  child  wail.    A  stamp  of  oak  half-dead, 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven  snakes 
Clatch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro'  mid-air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest:  and  thro'  the  tree 
Rosh'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'  the  wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry :  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  periloas  nest. 
This  raby  necklace  thrice  aroond  her  neck, 
And  all  anscarr'd  f^om  beak  or  talon,  brongtat 
A  maiden  babe;  which  Arthar  pitying  took. 
Then  gave  it  to  his  Qaeen  to  rear:  the  Queen 
Bat  coldly  acqoiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Beceived,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly 
And  named  it  Nestling;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares ;  till  that  yoong  life 
Being  smitten  in  mid-heaven  with  mortal  cold 
Past  firom  her;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 
Vext  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the  child : 
So  she,  delivering  it  to  Arthar,  said, 
"Take  thon  the  Jewels  of  this  dead  innocence. 
And  make  them,  an  thoa  wilt,  a  tonmey-prize." 


*  Thk  po«>  bn*  oaa  of  tin  "  Uyft  of  Ih*  Kiiic."    lu  plao*  If 
kttiTMB  "  FtltaM  aad  BtUm"  ud  "  Ovia*T«r*." 


To  whom  the  King,  "  Peace  to  thine  etgMMMiie 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honor  after  death, 
Following  thy  will  1  but,  O  ray  Queen,  I  mose 
Why  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or  sone 
Thoee  diamonds  that  I  rescued  fh>m  the  tarn, 
And  Lancelot  won,  methought,  for  thee  to  wear." 

"  Would  rather  ye  had  let  them  UIX,"  she  cried, 
"Plunge  and  be  lost— lll>fkted  as  they  were, 
A  bitterness  to  me!— ye  look  amaied. 
Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as  given- 
Slid  from  my  bands,  when  I  was  leaning  out 
Above  the  river— that  unhappy  child 
Past  in  her  barge:  but  rosier  luck  will  go 
With  these  rich  Jewels,  seelnj;  that  they  came 
Not  fh>m  the  skeleton  of  a  brother-slayer. 
But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 
Perchance— who  knows? — the  purest  of  thy  knights 
May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids." 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jousts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  faded  fields 
To  fhrthest  towers;  and  everywhere  the  knights 
Arm'd  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger'd,  his  visage  ribb'd 
From  ear  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  his  noee 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand  off, 
And  one  with  shattcr'd  flnnerH  danjjling  lame, 
A  churl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King, 

"  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what  evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  fkcef  or  fiend? 
Man  was  it  who  marr'd  Heaven's  image  in  thee  thtis  f" 

Then,  sputtering  thro'  the  hedge  of  splinter'd  teeth, 
Yet  strangers  to  the  tongne,  and  with  blunt  stamp 
Pitch-blacken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the  raaim'd  chnrl, 

"He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his  tower- 
Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of  thine— 
A  hundred  goodly  ones— the  Red  Knight,  he- 
Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Red  Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his  tower; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  charl, 
Maim'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  woald  outright  have 

slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  saying— 
'Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars,  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the  North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it— and  say 
My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court. 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves — and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own. 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other;  and  say  his  hour  is  come. 
The  heathen  are  ui>on  him,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Excalihur  a  straw.' " 

Then  Arthur  tum'd  to  Kay  the  seneschal, 
"  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curiously 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurU  be  whole. 
The  heathen— but  that  ever-climbing  wave, 
Hnrl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam, 
Hnth  lain  for  years  at  rest— and  renegades, 
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Thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confusion,  wrhom 

The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  otherwhere, — 

Friends,  thro'  your  manhood  and  your  fealty,— now 

Make  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the  North. 

My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom  your  flower 

Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds, 

Move  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which  achieved. 

The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 

But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 

Enchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field ; 

For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle  with  It, 

Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again? 

Speak,  Lancelot,  tboa  art  silent :  is  it  well  f" 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer'd,  "  It  is  well : 
Yet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave 
Tlie  leading  of  hia  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  wUl'd  it,  It  is  welL" 

Then  Arthur  rose,  and  Lancelot  follow'd  him. 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors,  the  King 
Turu'd  to  him  saying,  "Is  it  then  so  wellf 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  '  a  sound  is  in  his  ears'— 
The  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go,— the  glance 
That  only  seems  half-loyal  to  command, — 
A  manner  somewhat  fall'n  from  reverence — 
Or  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  onr  knights 
Less  manful  and  less  gentle  than  when  of  old 
We  swept  the  heathen  from  the  Roman  wall  1 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm,  nprear'd, 
By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows, 
From  flat  confhsion  and  brute  violences, 
Itoel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  r* 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger  knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,  and  sharply  tnm'd 
North  by  the  gale.    Li  her  high  bower  the  Qneen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  np  her  head, 
Watch'd   her   lord   pass,  and   knew    not  that  she 

sigh'd. 
Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange  rhyme 
Of  by-gone  Merlin,  "Where  is  be  who  knows f 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  groat  deep  be  goes." 

Bnt  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament. 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call'd 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dend  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  bend  all  night,  like  birds  of  prey, 
The-  words  of  Arthur  flying  shnek'd,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of  pure 
White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running  wine. 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of  gold, 
Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  sad  steps 
Ascending,  flll'd  hiis  donble-dmgon'd  chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries, 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  their  Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  child. 
And  some  with  scatter'd  Jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire. 
He  lookt  but  once,  and  veil'd  his  eyes  again. 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a  dream 
To  ears  bnt  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  Autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began: 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn  plame 
Went  down  it.    Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire. 
When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away. 
Sat  their  great  umpire,  looking  o'er  the  lists. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 
Broken,  but  spake  not;  once,  a  knight  cast  down 
Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  cursed 
The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King: 
And  once  the  laces  of  a  helmet  crack'd. 


And  show'd  him,  like  a  vermin  in  its  hole, 

Modred,  a  narrow  face:  anou  he  heard 

The  voice  that  billow'd  round  the  barriers  roar 

An  ocean-sounding  welcome  to  one  knight. 

But  newly-enter'd,  taller  than  the  rest. 

And  armor'd  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 

There  tript  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer. 

And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest. 

With  ever-scattering  berries,  and  on  the  shield 

A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle — Tristram— late 

From  overseas  in  Brittany  return'd, 

And  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that  realna, 

Isolt  the  White— Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods— 

Whom  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  sometime  with  pain 

His  own  against  him,  and  now  yenrn'd  to  shake 

The  burthen  off  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 

With  Tristram  ev'n  to  death  :  his  strong  hands  gript 

And  dinted  the  gilt  dragons  right  and  left, 

Until  he  groan'd  for  wrath— so  many  knights 

That  ware  their  ladies'  colors  on  the  casque. 

Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram  to  the  bounds. 

And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mockeries 

Stood,  while  he  mutter'd,  "Craven  crests !  O  shame  : 

What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware  to  love? 

The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  Is  no  more." 

So  Tristram  wou,  .and  Lancelot  gave,  the  gems. 
Not  speaking  other  word  than  "  Uast  thou  won  ? 
Art  thou  the  purest,  brother  t    See,  the  band 
Wherewith  thou  takest  this,  is  red !"  to  M'hom 
Tristram  —  half  plagued   by   Lancelot's  languorous 

mood- 
Made  answer,  "  Ay,  bat  wherefore  toss  me  this 
Like  a  dry  bone  cast  to  some  hungry  hound? 
Let  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.    Strength  of  heart 
And  might  of  hmb,  but  mainly  use  and  skill. 
Are  winners  in  this  pastime  of  onr  King. 
My  hand— belike  the  lance  bath  dript  npon  it — 
No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow :  bnt  O,  chief  knight. 
Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  battlefield, 
Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the  world ; 
Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine." 

And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made  his  horse 
Caracole ;  then  bow'd  his  homage,  bluntly  saying, 
"  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships  each 
Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  love,  behold 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beaaty  is  not  here." 
Then  most  of  these  were  mnte,  some  anger'd,  one 
Murmuring  "  All  courtesy  is  dead,"  and  one, 
"  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more." 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and  mantle 
clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness: 
But  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  dame 
Laught  shrilly,  crying  "  Praise  the  patient  saints, 
Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt    So  be  it. 
The  snowdrop  only,  flow'ring  thro'  the  year. 
Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  Wintertide. 
Come— let  us  comfort  their  sad  eyes,  our  Queen's 
And  Lancelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colors  of  the  field." 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the  feast 
Variously  gay:  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Liken'd  them,  saying  "  as  when  an  hour  of  cold 
Falls  on  the  mountain  in  midsummer  snows, 
And  all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountain  flowers 
Pass  nnder  white,  till  the  warm  hour  returns 
With  veer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flowers  again ; 
So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white. 
And  glowing  in  all  colors,  the  live  grass, 
Rose-campion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  poppy,  glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,  that,  half-amazed,  the  Qneen, 
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'  Bat  Dicomt,  with  on*  Ibot  pobad  in  bb  haad." 


And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless  jousts. 
Brake  np  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her  bower 
Parted,  and  in  her  boeom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom, 
High  over  all  the  yellowing  Autumn-tide, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  Hall. 
Then  Tristram  saying,  "Why  skip  ye  so.  Sir  Foolf" 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  replied, 
"  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company  ; 
Or  beinsj  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  uf  all." 
"Ay,  fool,"  said  TrUtram,  "but  'tis  eating  dry 
To  dance  withont  a  catch,  a  roundelay 
To  dance  ta"    Then  he  twangled  on  his  harp. 
And  while  he  twangled  little  Dagonet  stood, 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stay'd  in  the  wanderifig  warble  of  a  brook ; 
But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again ; 
Then  beiilg  ask'd,  "Why  skipt  ye  not,  Sir  Fool?" 
Made  answer,  "I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
Than  any  broken  music  ye  can  make." 
Then  Tristram,  waiting  for\he  quip  to  come, 
"  Good  now,  what  music  have  I  broken,  fool  ?" 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,  "Arthur,  the  king's; 
For  when  thou  playest  thnt  air  with  Queen  Isolt, 
Thou  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride, 
Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany— 
And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  too." 
"Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains. 
Sir  Pool,"  said  Tristram,  "  I  would  break  thy  head. 
Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were  o'er. 
The  life  bad  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the  shell — 
I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool- 
Come,  thou   art  crabb'd   and  sour:    but  lean  me 

down, 
Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses'  ears. 
And  hearken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 
17 


"'Free  lore— tne  field— we  love  but  wbUe  we 
may: 
The  woods  are  hnsb'd,  their  music  is  no  more: 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away : 
New  leaf,  new  life— the  days  of  frost  are  o'er: 
New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day: 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before: 
Free  \oye—bee  field— we  love  but  while  we  may.' 

"  Ye  might  have  moved  slow-measnre  to  my  tone. 
Not  stood  stockstill.    I  made  it  in  the  woods. 
And  found  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold." 

But  Dagonet,  with  one  foot  poised  in  his  hand, 
"Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yesterday 
Made  to  run  wtnef- but  this  had  run  itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end — 
And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden  cups 
To  hand  the  wine  to  whomsoever  came — 
The  twelve  small  damosels  white  as  Innocence, 
In  honor  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 
Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the  Queen 
Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Oave  for  a  prize— and  one  of  those  white  slips 
Handed  her  cup  and  piped,  the  pretty  one, 
'  Drink,  drink.  Sir  Fool,'  and  thereupon  I  drank. 
Spat— pish  — the   cup  was  gold,  the  draught  was 
mud." 

And  Tristram,  "Was  It  muddier  than  thy  gibeaf 
Is  all  the  laughter  gone  dead  bnt  of  thee  7— 
Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock  thee,  fool — 
'Fear  God:  honor  the  king— his  one  true  knight— 
Sole  follower  of  the  vows' — for  here  be  they 
Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came. 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain :  bnt  when  the  King 
Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  vanity  so  shot  np 
It  (righted  all  free  fool  from  out  thy  heart; 
Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  leas  than  swine, 
A  naked  aoght— yet  swine  I  hold  thee  still, 
For  I  have  flong  thee  pearls  and  find  thee  swine." 
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And  little  Dagouet,  mincing  with  his  feet, 
"Knight,  an  ye  fliug  those  rubies  round  my  neck 
In  lieu  of  hers,  I'll  hold  thou  hast  some  touch 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
Swiue  ?    I  have  wallow'd,  I  have  wash'd— the  world 
Is  flesh  and  shadow— I  have  had  my  day. 
The  dirty  nurse,  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Ilath  foul'd  me— an  I  wallow'd,  then  I  wash'd— 
I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies — 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am  Kiog  Arthur's  fool. 
Hwine,  say  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams,  and  geese 
Troop'd  round  a  Payuim  harper  once,  who  thmmm'd 
Ou  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  tboa 
Some  each  fine  song-^nt  never  a  king's  fooL" 

« 

And  Tristram,  "Then  were  swine,  goatu,  asses, 
geese 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Paynlm  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  be  could  barp  bis  wife  ap  oat  of  HelL" 

Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his  foot, 
"  And  whither  barp'st  thou  thine  ?  down !  and  th^- 

self 
Down  I  and  two  more :  a  belpfbl  harper  tbon. 
That  harpest  downward!    Dost  thoa  know  the  star 
We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  1" 

And  Tristram,  "Ay,  Sir  Foul,  for  when  our  King 
Was  victor  wellnigb  day  by  day,  the  knights, 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven." 

And  Dagonet  answer'd,  "Ay,  and  when  the  land 
Was  treed,  and  the  (^ueen  false,  ye  set  yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  yonr  wit — 
And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy. 
Or  king  by  right— and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far,  and  grew 
So  witty  that  ye  play'd  at  docks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  Are. 
Tuwhoo!  do  ye  see  Itt  do  ye  see  the  start" 

"Nay,  fool,"  said  Tristram,  "not  in  open  day." 
And  Dagonet,  "Nay,  nor  will:   I  see  it  and  hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven. 
And  I,  and  Arthur  and  the  aug^ls  hear. 
And  then  we  skip."    "Lo,  fool,"  he  said,  "yo  talk 
Fool's  treason :  is  the  king  thy  brother  fool  ?" 
Then  little  Dagonet  clapt  his  hands  and  shrill'd, 
"Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools ! 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  sparge,  honey  ft-om  hornet-combs. 
And  men  from  beasts — Long  live  the  king  of  fools !" 

And  down  the  city  Dagonet  danced  away. 
But  thro'  the  slowly-mellowing  avenues 
And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood   . 
Rode  Tristram  toward  Lyonesse  and  the  west. 
Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isoli 
With  mby-circled  neck,  but  evermore 
Past,  us  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  perched,  or  flew. 
Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  gust  hath  blown, 
Unrnffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  return "d ; 
But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer. 
Or  ev'u  a  faU'n  feather,  vanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode.    At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-bonghs 
Furze-cramm'd,  and  bracken-rooft,  the  which  him- 
self 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Qneen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 


Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  back  to  where 

She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with  him  : 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish  king. 

With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was  away. 

And  snatch'd  her  thence;  yet  dreading  worse  than 

shame 
Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word, 
But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram  lookt 
So  sweet,  that  halting,  in  he  past,  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown ; 
But  could  not  rest  for  rousing  how  to  smooth 
And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  Queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  f&T  from  all 
The  tougnesters  of  the  court  she  had  not  heard. 
But  thea  what  folly  had  sent  him  overseas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here?  a  name? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  Kingf    "Isolt 
Of  the  white   hands"  they  call'd   her:    the   sweet 

name 
Allured  him  flrst,  and  then  the  maid  herself. 
Who  served  him  well  with  those  white  hands  of 

hers. 
And  loved  him  well,  until  himself  had  thonght 
He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily, 
But  left  her  all  as  edsily,  and  retnm'd. 
The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 
Had  drawn  him  home— what  marvel?  then  he  laid 
His  brows  npon  the  drifted  leaf  and  dream'd. 

He  seemed  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Briuin  and  bis  bride. 
And  show'd  them  both  the  niby-cbain,  and  both 
Began  to  straggle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
Graspt  it  so  hard,  that  all  her  hand  was  red. 
Then  cried  the  Breton,  "Look,  her  hand  is  red! 
These  be  no  rabies,  this  is  froten  blood. 
And  melts  within  her  hand— her  hand  is,  hot 
With  III  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look. 
Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower." 
Follow'd  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  anA  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  at  the  child. 
Because  the  twain  bad  spoil'd  her  carcanet. 

He  dream'd ;  but  Arthur  with  a  hundred  spears 
Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  reed. 
And  many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy  isle. 
The  wide-wing'd'snnset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower  • 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  wbereoat  was  roH'd 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  ft^m  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  mflians  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
"  Lo  there,"  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for  there. 
High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  bctore  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  The  Table  Ronnd 
Swung  by  the  neck:  and  on  the  houghs  a  shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  field  noir. 
And  therebeside  a  horn,  inflamed  the  knights 
At  that  dishonor  done  yie  gilded  spur. 
Till  each  would  clash  the  shield,  and  blow  the  horn. 
But  Arthur  waved  them  back:  alone  he  rode. 
Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great  bom. 
That  sent  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  clond 
Of  shriek  and  plume,  the  Red  Knight  heard,  and  all. 
Even  to  tipmost  lance  and  topmost  helm. 
In  blood-red  armor  sallying,  howl'd  to  the  King, 

"The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnaxh  thee  flat!— 
Lo!  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted  King 
Who  fain  had  dipt  free  manhotnl  from  the  world- 
The  woman-worshiper  ?    Yea,  God's  curse,  and  I ! 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard  her  whine 
And  snivel,  being  ennuch-hearted  too, 
Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists  In  hell. 
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Aud  •Ungs  ita«ir  to  oreriMUuR  dedih, 

To  b»ng  whatever  kiilgbt  of  Uilno  I  foutcbt 

And  tumbled.    Art  tboa  King  t— Look  to  thy  life  1" 

He  ended :  Artbnr  knew  the  voire  ;  tbe  Dice 
Wellnigh  WM  belmet-blddtiu,  nud  tbe  nnme 
Went  wandering  eomewbero  darkling  In  bU  mind. 
And  Anbtir  delgn'd  not  nae  of  wurd  or  swurd, 
But  let  tbe  drunkard,  aa  he  atretcb'd  from  horae 
To  suike  bim,  overbalancing  bla  balk, 
Down  from  the  caoaeway  beavlljr  to  the  awamp 
Fall,  aa  tbe  creat  of  aome  aluw-areblng  wave 
Heard  In  dead  Jlgbt  along  that  table-ahore 
Drupa  flat,  aud  after  the  great  water*  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  leagne  and  thin  tbenuelvea 
Far  over  aanda  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud. 
From  leaa  and  leaa  to  nothing ;  thus  he  fell 
Head-heavy,  while  the  knights,  who  watched  bim, 

roar'd 
And  ahonted  and  leapt  down  upon  the  fall'n ; 
lliere  trampled  ont  hia  face  fr^>m  belcg  known. 
And  aank  bla  head  in  mire,  and  slimed  themselves^ 
Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries,  but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swonilng  right  and  left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hnrl'd 
The  tables  over  aud  the  wlnea,  and  slew 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells. 
And  all  the  pavement  stream'd  with  massacre: 
Then,  yell  with  yell  echoiiip,  they  flred  the  tower, 
Which  half  that  autumn  nii;ht,  like  the  live  North, 
Bed-pnlsini;  np  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 
Come   round  by  the  East,  and   ont  beyond  them 

flnsh'd 
The  long  low  dnne,  and  lazy-plang^  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  fhim  shore  to  shore, 
Bat  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 

Then  ont  of  Tristram  waking  the  red  dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  retum'd. 
Mid-forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 
He  whittled  his  good  warhorse  left  to  graze 
Among  tbe  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him. 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf, 
Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross, 
Stay'd  him,   "Why  weep  ye?"    "Lord,"  she  said, 

"  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead ;"  whereon  he  thought — 
"  What,  an  she  hate  me  now  f    I  would  not  this. 
What,  an  she  love  me  still  ?    I  would  not  that. 
I  know  not*  what  I  would"— but  said  to  her, — 
"Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  return, 
He  find  thy  favor  changed  and  love  thee  not" — 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro'  Lyonesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard 
The  bounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  tbe  goodly  bounds 
Yelp  at  his  heart,  but  turning,  past  and  gain'd 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  low  sea-snnaet  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace,  Isolt  the  Queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram  grind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her  tower, 
Flushed,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and  there 
Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace, 
Crying  aloud  "  }fot  Mark— not  Mark,  my  soul ! 
Tbe  footstep  flutter'd  me  at  first:  not  he: 
Cat-like  thro'  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior-wise  thou  stridest  through  bis  halls 
Who  bates  thee,  «s  I  him-.-ev'u  to  the  death. 
My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou  wert  nigh." 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  "I  am  here. 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine." 


And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she  replied, 
"Can  be  be  wrong'd  who  la  not  av'n  his  own, 
Bat  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me, 
Scratcb'd,  bitten,  blinded,  nurr'd  dm  •omebow— 

Markr 
What  rights  are  hi*  that  dare  not  strike  for  them  f 
Not  lift  a  hand— not,  iho'  he  foond  me  thaa  I 
Bat  hearken,  have  ye  met  hlin  ?  hence  he  went 
Tchday  for  three  d*y*'  bunting— a*  be  aald— 
And  so  retuma  belike  within  an  hoar. 
Mark's  way,  my  aoal  I— bat  eat  not  tboa  with  bim, ' 
Becanae  be  batea  tbee  even  more  than  Ibars; 
Nor  drink :  aud  when  thou  paaaest  any  wood 
Close  visor,  lest  an  arrow  from  tbe  bush 
Sboold  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and  hell. 
My  Ood,  tbe  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark, 
la  aa  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee." 

So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  one  by  love, 
Draln'd  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and  spake 
To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  saying, 
"O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn. 
Harper,  and  thou  hasi  been  a  rover  too. 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king, 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one— his  name  Is  ont  of  me— the  i>rize. 
If  prize  she  were— <what  marvel— she  could  see)— 
Thine,  friend :  and  ever  f<iuce  my  craven  seeks 
To  wreck  thee  villanouely :  but,  O  Sir  Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneeled  to  last  V 
> 

And  Tristram,  "  Last  to  my  Queen  Paramount, 
Here  now  to  my  Queen  Paramount  of  love, 
Aud  loveliness,  ay,  lovelier  than  when 'first 
Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyonesse, 
Sailing  firom  IreUnd." 

Softly  langh'd  Isolt, 
"  Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great  Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ?"  and  he  said 
"  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine. 
And  thine  is  more  to  me — soft,  gracious,  kind- 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious ;  but  she,  haughty,  ev'n  to  him, 
Lancelot ;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  tbe  great  Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love." 

To  whom  Isolt, 
"  Ah  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper,  thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond. 
Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
That  Guinevere  had  tinned  against  the  highest. 
And  I— misyoked  with  such  a  want  of  man- 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest" 

He  answer'd,  "  O  my  soul,  be  comforted  1 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading-strings. 
If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ourt"  be  sin, 
Crown'd  warrant  had  we  for  the  crowning  sin 
That  made  ns  happy:  but  how  ye  greet  me— fear 
And  fault  and  doubt— no  word  of  that  fond  tale— 
Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  memories 
Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away." 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spake  Isolt, 
"  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  Joy 
To  see  thee — yearn  IngH? — ay  !  for,  hour  by  hour. 
Here  In  the  never-ended  afternoon, 
O  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee, 
Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem'd  those  far-rolling,  westward-smiling  seas. 
Watched  from  this  tower.    Isolt  of  Britain  dasb'd 
Before  Isolt  of  BritUnv  on  the  strand, 
Would  that  have  cbill'd  her  bride-kiss  f    Wedded 

her? 
Fought  in  her  bther's  battles?  wonnded  there? 
Tbe  King  was  all  fkUfill'd  with  gratefhlness. 
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And  ■he,  my  DMneaake  of  tb«  hands,  that  heai'd 
Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  unnaeut  and  carasa— 
Well— cnii  I  wi«h  her  anyJinger  wrung 
Than  hnvinK  known  iheef  her  too  haat  thou  left 
To  pine  and  waitte  in  thoae  aweet  memorieaT 

0  were  I  not  my  Mark'a,  by  whom  all  men 
Are  noble,  I  should  hate  thee  more  than  love." 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hando,  rppllrd, 
"Uraoe,  Queen,  for  being  loved:  she  loved  ine  well. 
Did  I  love  berr  the  name  at  leaat  I  loved. 
Isoltr— I  fbaght  his  battles,  for  Isoit! 
The  night  was  dark:  the  true  sUr  setl— Isolt! 
The  name  was  rnler  of  the  dnrk— Isoli  t 
Care  not  for  her!  patient,  and  prayerful,  meek, 
Pale-blooded,  she  will  yield  herself  to  God." 

And  Isolt  answer'd, "  Tea,  and  why  not  I  f 
Mine  is  the  larger  need,  who  am  not  meek, 
Pale-blooded,  prayerfbl.    Let  me  tell  thee  now. 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I  sate 
Lonely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering  where, 
Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  beard  thee  sing, 
And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 
Then  flash'd  a  levin-brand:  and  near  me  stood. 
In  Aiming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fleiid— 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the  dark— 
For  there  was  Mark :  '  Uo  has  wedded  her,'  he  said. 
Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it:  then  this  crown  of  towers 
So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky, 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon'd  away, 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
•I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to  God'— 
And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leman's  arms." 

Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her  hand, 
"  May  Ood  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  old  and  gray. 
And  past  desire!"  a  saying  that  aiifjer'd  her. 
"  'May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  thou  art  old, 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me !'    I  need  Uim  now. 
For  when  had  Lancelot  ntter'd  ought  so  gross 
Bv'n  to  the  swineherd's  malkin  in  the  must? 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy. 
But  thou,  thro'  ever  harrying  thy  wild  beasts- 
Save  that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a  lance 
Becomes  thee  well— art  grown  wild  beast  thyself. 
How  darest  thon,  if  lover,  push  me  even 
In  fancy  from  thy  side,  and  set  me.  far 
In  the  gray  digtance,  half  a  life  away, 
Her  to  be  loved  no  more  T    Unsay  it,  nnswcar ! 
Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak, 
Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude, 
Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  sbonld  suck 
Lies  like  sweet  wines :  lie  to  me :  I  believe. 
Will  ye  not  lie  J  not  swear,  as  there  ye  kneel, 
And  solemnly  as  when  ye  swafe  to  him, 
The  man  of  men,  our  King — My  Ood,  the  power 
Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the  King ! 
They   lied   not   then,  who   swore,  and   thro'  their 

vows 
The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm :— I  say, 
Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  love  me  ev'n  when  old, 
Oray-haired,  and  past  desire,  and  in  despair." 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and  down, 
"Vows!  did  ye  keep  the  vow  ye  made  to  Mark 
More  than  I  mine?    Lied,  say  ye?    Nay,  bnt  learnt, 
The  vow  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  itself— 
My  knighthood  taught  me  this— ay,  being  snapt — 
We  run  more  counter  to  the  soul  thereof 
Than  had  we  never  sworn.    I  swear  no  more. 

1  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  forsworn. 
For  once — ev'n  to  the  height— I  honor'd  him. 

'  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  V  methonght,  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse,  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  In  hall— 
ni!>  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes. 


The  golden  beard  that  elothsd  hit  lipa  with  light- 
Moreover,  that  weird  l«ctnd  uf  hi*  birth. 
With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  bla  end 
Amated  me ;  then,  his  Ibot  wu  on  a  atool 
Shaped  as  a  dragon ;  he  aMm'd  to  me  oo  man, 
But  Michael  IramplInK  Satan ;  ao  I  awara, 
Being  amaaed :  but  thia  went  by— tba  towi  t 
O  ay— the  wboleaome  madness  of  an  hour- 
They  served  thair  oaa,  tbeir  time ;  for  every  knight 
Believed  himself  a  greater  than  htmseIC 
And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God  { 
Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself. 
Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewise  he  had  done, 
And  BO  the  rcnlm  was  made :  but  then  their  vows- 
Flrat  mainly  thro'  that  sallying  of  our  (^neen— 
Began  to  gall  the  knighthood,  asking  whence' 
Had  .Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself  r 
Dropt  down  fh>m  heaven  1  .wash'd  np  from  oat  the 

deep 
They  faii'd  to  trace  hirs  thro'  the  flesh  and  blood 
Of  our  old  Kings:  whence  then?  a  doubtfkil  lord 
To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 
Which  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  violate- 
For  feel  this  arm  of  mine— the  tide  within 
Red  with  free  chase  and  heather-scented  air. 
Pulsing  full  man;  can  Arthur  make  me  pure 
As  any  maiden  child  f  lock  up  my  tongue 
From  uttering  freely  what  I  freely  hear? 
Bind  me  to  one?    "The  great  world  laughs  at  It. 
And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and  know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Wooes  his  own  end ;  we  are  not  angels  here 
Nor  shall  be :  vows — I  4m  woodman  of  the  woods. 
And  hear  the  gamet-headcd  yafflngale 
Mock  them:  my  soul,  we  love  but  while  we  may. 
And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee, 
Seeing  it  la  not  bounded  save  by  love." 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and  she  said, 
"Gh>od:  an  I  tnrn'd  away  my  love  for  thee 
To  some  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thyself— 
For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
As  valor  may— but  he  that  'closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot— taller  indeed. 
Rosier,  and  comelier,  thon— but  say  I  loved 
This  knigtatliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast  thee  back 
Thine  own  small  saw,  '  We  love  bnt  while  we  may,' 
Well  then,  what  answer?" 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her  with, 
The  jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  replied, 
"Press  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until — 
Come,  I  am  hunger'd  and  half  anger'd— meat, 
Wine,  wine- and  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death. 
And  ont  beyond  Into  the  dream  to  come." 

So  then,  when  both  were  brought  to  full  accord, 
She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their  hearts— 
Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise. 
The  deer,  the  dew?,  the  fern,  the  founts,  the  lawns; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  nngainliness, 
And  craven  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of  Mark- 
Then  Tristram  laughing  canght  the  harp,  and  sang: 
"  Ay,  ay,  O  ay— the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  1 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  1 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — a  star  was  my  desire ; 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near : 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay— the  winds  that  bow  tbe  grass ! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire. 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass- 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  move  the  mere." 

Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tristram  show'd 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanel.    She  cried, 
"  The  collar  of  some  order,  which  oar  King 
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Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul, 

For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy  peere." 

"Not  8o,  my  Queen,"  he  said,  "but  the  red  fruit    I 
Grown  on  a  niaj^ic  oak-tree  in  niid-beaven 
And  won  by  Tristram  a«  a  tourney-prize. 
And  hither  brought  by  Tristram,  for  his  last  | 

Love-offering  and  peace-offering  unto  thee."  I 

I 
He  roge,  he  tam'd,  and  flinging  round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it;  but  while  he  bow'd  himself  to  lay  | 

Warm  kisses  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat, 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  had  touch'd,  I 


Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek — 
"Mark's  way,"  said  Mark,  and  clove  him  thro'  the 
brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  be  climb'd, 
All  in  a  death-dumb  Autnmu-drlppiug  gloom, 
The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and  saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, — about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  be  question'd  it, 
"What  art  thou?"  and  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  "  I  am  thy  foul, 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  amile  again." 


•■1   ui;,   Oi^    I'vji, 
And  I  (hKll  never  make  thee  smile  acKln." 
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The  lut  t«ll  son  of  Lot  and  Ik>llic«nt, 
And  UllMt,  Qaretta,  in  a  sbuwerrtil  aprInK 
Sured  at  the  spate.    A  sleuder^hafted  Pine 
Loat  tooting,  fell,  and  ao  waa  whirt'd  away. 
"  How  be  went  down,"  aaid  Oaretb, "  aa  a  fklae  knight 
Ot  evil  king  before  mj  lance,  if  lance 
Were  mine  to  qm.— O  senaeleas  cataract,     , 
Bearing  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy— 
And  yet  tboa  art  but  swollen  with  cold  snows, 
And  mine  is  living  blood:  tboa  dost  His  will, 
The  Maker's,  and  not  knowest,  and  I  that  know, 
HaTe  strength  and  wit,  in  my  good  mother's  hall 
Linger  with  vacillating  obedience, 
Prlson'd,  and  kept  and  coax'd  and  wbistl'd  to— 
Since  the  good  mother  holds  me  still  a  child- 
Good  mother  is  bad  mother  nnto  mel 
A  worse  were  better;  yet  no  worse  wonid  L 
Heaven  yield  her  for  it,  but  in  me  put  force 
To*we«ry  her  ears  with  one  continnoas  prayer. 
Until  she  let  me  fly  discaged' to  sweep 
In  ever-highering  eagle  circles  np 
To  the  great  Snn  of  Qlory,  and  thence  swoop 
Down  upon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them  dead, 
A  knight  of  Arthur,  working  ont  his  will. 
To  cleanse  the  world.    Why,  Oawain,  when  he  came 
With  Modred  hither  In  the  sammer-timc, 
Ask'd  me  to  tilt  with  him,  the  proven  koight. 
Modred  for  waul  of  worthier  was  the  Jndi^e. 
>Then  I  so  shook  him  iu  the  saddle,  he  said, 
'Tboa  hast  half  prevail'd  against  me,'  said  so — ^he— 
Tho'  Modred  biting  his  thin  lips  was  mate, 
For  he  is  always  salleu:  what  care  I?" 

And  Qareth  went,  and  hovering  round  her  chair 
Ask'd,  "Mother,  tho'  ye  count  me  still  the  child, 
Sweet  mother,  do  ye  love  the  child  f "    She  laugh'd, 
"Thou  art  bnt  a  wild  goose  to  question  it." 
"  Then,  mother,  an  ye  love  the  child,"  he  said, 
"Being  a  goose  and  rather  tame- than  wild, 
Hear  the  child's  story."    "  Yea,  my  well-beloved. 
An  *t  were  bat  of  the  goose  and  golden  eggs." 

And  Oareth  answered  her  with  kindling  eyes, 
"Nay,  nay,  good  mother,  but  this  ejjg  of  mine 
Was  liner  gold  than  nuy  goose  can  lay ; 
For  4hi8  an  Eagle,  a  royal  Eagle,  laid 
Almost  beyond  eye-reach,  on  sncb  a  palm 
As  glitters  gilded  in  thy  Book  of  Hours. 
And  there  was  ever  haunting  round  the  palm 
A  lusty  youth,  but  poor,  who  often  e&w 
The  splendor  sparkling  from  aloft,  and  thought 
'An  I  could  climb  and  lay  my  hand  upon  it, 
Then  were  I  wealthier  than  a  least)  of  kings.' 
Bnt  ever  when  be  reach'd  a  hand  to  climb, 
'  One,  that  had  loved  him  from  his  childhood,  caught 
And  suy'd  him,  'Climb  not  lest  thou  hr6ak.  thy 

neck,      , 
I  charge  thee  by  my  love,'  and  so  the  boy. 
Sweet  mother,  neither  clomb,  nor  brake  his  neck, 
Bnt  brake  his  very  heart  in  pining  for  it, 
And  past  away." 

To  whom  the  mother  said, 
"True  lore,  sweet  son,  had  ri«kcd  hiint>eif  and  rlimb'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  treasure  to  him." 

•  TUi  poMk,  which  eeodidM  th*  "  Uylb  aT  th«  Klag,"  Mlowi 
"  Tb*  Oomlns  of  Arthur." 


And  Oareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling  eyes, 
"  Oold  ?  said  1  gotd  f  — ay  then,  why  he,  or  abe. 
Or  wboaoe'er  it  was,  or  half  the  world 
Had  ventured— Aod  the  thing  I  npnke  of  be«n 
Mere  gold— but  this  waa  all  of  that  true  steel. 
Whereof  they  forged  tbe  brand  Bzcalibnr, 
And  lightnings  play'd  about  it<fn  the  itorih. 
And  all  the  little  fowl  were  flurried  at  it. 
And  there  were  cries  and  clashings  in  the  nest. 
That  sent  him  fh>m  hU  senses:  let  me  go." 

Tbeu.Belllcent  bemoan'd  herself  and  said, 
"Hast  thou  no  ptly  upon  my  loneliness? 
Ix>,  where  thy  futhcr  Lot  beside  the  hearth 
Lies  like  a  log,  and  all  but  smouldcr'd  out  I 
For  ever  since  when  traitor  to  the  King 
Ue  fought  against  him  iu  the  Barons'  war. 
And  Arthur  gave  him  back  his  territory. 
His  age  hath  slowly  droopt,  and  now  lies  there 
A  yet-warm  corpnc,  and  yet  unburiable. 
No  more ;  nor  seen,  nor  hears,  nor  speaks,  nor  kuowa. 
And  both  thy  brethren  are  in  Arthur's  hall. 
Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
1  feel  for  thee,  nor  worthy  cuch  a  love: 
Stay  therefore  thou ;  red  berries  charm  the  bird. 
And  thee,  mine  innocent,  the  Jousts,  the  wars. 
Who  never  knewest  flnger-ache,  nor  pang 
Of  wrench'd  or  broken  limb— an  often  chance 
In  thoi^e  brain-stunning  shocksi,  and  tourney-falls, 
Frights  to  my  heart;  but  stay:  follow  the  deer 
By  these  tall  Are  and  our  fast-fulling  burns ; 
So  make  thy  mr.nhood  mightier  day  by  day; 
Sweet  is  the  chase:  and  I  will  seek  thee  ont 
Some  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  to  grace 
Thy  climbing  life,  and  cherish  my  prone  year. 
Till  falling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
I  know  not  thee,  myself,  nor  any  thing. 
Stay,  my  best  son '.  ye  are  yet  more  boy  than  man.~ 

Then  Gareth,  "An  ye  hold  me  yet  for  child. 
Hear  yet  once  more  the  story  of  the  child. 
For,  mother,  there  was  once  a  King,  like  onrs ; 
The  prince  his  heir,  when  tall  and  marriageable, 
Ask'd  for  ft  bride ;  and  thereupon  the  King 
Set  two  before  him.    One  was  fair,  strong,  arm 'd — 
Bnt  to  be  won  by  force — and  many  men 
Desired  her;  one,  good  lack,  no  man  desired. 
And  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  King: 
That  save  he  won  the  first  by  force,  he  needs 
Must  wed  that  other,  whom  no  man  desired, 
A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so  vile. 
That  evermore  she  longed  to  bide  herself, 
Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye- 
Tea — some  she  cleaved  to,  bnt  they  died  of  her. 
And  one— they  cnli'd  her  Fame;  and  one, O  Motbvr, 
How  can  ye  keep  me  tether'd  to  yon — Shame ! 
Man  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do. 
Follow  the  deer  f  follow  the  Christ,  the  King, 
Live  pnre,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow  the  King — 
Else,  wherefore  bomf" 

To  whom  the  mother  said, 
"Sweet  son,  for  there  be  many  who  deem  him  not, 
Or  will  not.  deem  him,  wholly  proven  King— 
Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him  King, 
When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my  youth,    . 
And  heard  him  Kingly  speak,  and  doubted  him 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  bnt  felt  him  mine, 
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Of  closest  kin  to  nie:  yet— wilt  thon  leave 
Thine  easeful  biding  here,  and  risk  thine  all, 
Life,  limbs,  for  one  that  is  not  provfen  King? 
Stay,  till  the  cloud  that  settles  round  his  birth 
Hath  lifted  but  a  little.    Stay,  sweet  son." 

And  Gareth  answer'd  quickly,  "Not  an  hour. 
So  that  ye  yield  me— I  will  walk  thro'  fire, 
Mother,  to  gain  it — your  full  leave  to  go. 
Not  proven,  who  swept  the  dust  of  ruin'd  Rome 
From  off  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and  crusb'd 
The  Idolaters,  and  made  the  people  free? 
Who  should  be  king  save  him  who  makes  as  free?" 

So  when  the  Queen,  who  long  bad  sought  in  vain 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which  he  grew, 
Found  her  sou's  wiU  unwaveringly  one, 
She  answer'd  craftily,  "Will  ye  walk  thro'  Are? 
Who  walks  thro'  flre  will  hardly  heed  the  smoke. 
Ay,  go  then,  an  ye  must :  only  one  proof. 
Before  thou  ask  the  King  to  make  thee  knight, 
Of  thine  obedience  and  thy  love  to  me. 
Thy  mother,— I  demand." 

And  Oarelh  cried, 
"A  bard  one,  or  a  hundred,  so  I  go. 
Nay— quick  I  the  proof  to  prove  me  to  the  <)aick  I" 

But  slowly  spake  the  mother,  looking  at  him, 
"  Prince,  thou  shall  go  disguised  to  Arthur's  ball. 
And  hire  thyself  to  serve  for  meats  and  drinka 
Among  the  scullions  and  tb^  kitchen  knaves, 
And  those  that  band  the  dish  across  the  bar. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tell  thy  name  to  any  one. 
And  thou  shalt  serve  a  iwelvemoutb  and  a  day." 

For  80  the  Queen  believed  that  when  her  son 
Beheld  his  only  way  to  glory  lead 
Low  down  thro'  villain  kitchen-vassalage, 
Her  own  true  Oareth  was  too  princely-proud 
To  pass  thereby;  so  should  he  rest  with  her, 
Closed  in  her  castle  from  the  sound  of  arms. 

Silent  awhile  was  Oareth,  then  replied, 
"The  thrall  in  person  may  be  free  in  soul. 
And  I  shall  see  the  jousU.    Thy  son  am  I, 
And  since  thou  art  my  mother,  must  obey. 
I  therefore  yield  me  freely  to  thy  will; 
For  hence  will  I,  disguised,  and  hire  myself 
To  serve  with  scallions  and  with  kitchen-knaves: 
Nor  tell  my  name  to  any — no,  not  the  King." 

Oareth  awhile  linger'd.    The  mother's  eye 
Full  of  the  wistful  fear  that  be  would  go. 
And  turning  toward  him  wheresoe'er  he  tnm'd, 
Perplext  his  outward  purpose,  till  an  boar. 
When  waken'd  by  the  wind  which  with  full  voice 
Swept  bellowing  thro'  the  darkness  on  to  dawn. 
He  rose,  and  out  of  slumber  calling  two 
That  still  bad  tended  on  him  from  bis  birth. 
Before  the  wakeful  mother  heard  him,  went. 

The  three  were  clad  like  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Southward  they  set  their  faces.    The  birds  made 
Melody  on  branch,  and  melody  in  mid  air. 
The  damp  hill-slopes  were  qaicken'd  into  green, 
And  the  live  green  bad  kindled  into  flowers. 
For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easterday. 
So,  when  their  feet  were  planted  on  the  plain 
That  broaden'd  toward  the  base  of  Camelot, 
Far  off  they  saw  the  silver-misty  mom 
Rolling  her  smoke  about  the  royal  mount, . 
That  rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 
At  times  the  summit  of  the  high  city  flash'd ; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  half  way  down 
Prick'd  thro'  the  mist;  at  times  the  great  gate  shone 
Only,  that  open'd  on  the  field  l)elow: 
Anon,  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappear'd. 


Then  those  who  went  with  Oareth  were  amazed. 
One  crying,  "Let  us  go  no  farther,  lord. 
Here  is  a  city  of  Enchanters,  built 
By  fairy  Kings."    The  second  echo'd  him, 
"Lord,  we  have  heard  from  our  wise  men  at  home 
To  Northward,  that  this  King  is  not  the  King, 
But  only  changeling  out  of  Fairyland, 
Who  drave  the  heathen  hence  by  sorcery 
And  Merlin's  glamour.'*    Then  the  first  again, 
"Lord,  there  is  no  such  city  anywhere. 
But  all  a  vision." 

Gareth  answer'd  them 
j  With  laughter,  swearing  he  bad  glamour  enow 
;  In  bis  own  blood,  his  princedom,  youth  and  hopes. 
To  plunge  old  Merlin  in  the  Arabian  Sea; 
So  pnsb'd  them  all  unwilling  toward  the  gate. 
And  there  was  no  gate  like  it  under  heaven ; 
For  barefoot  on  the  key-stone,  which  was  lined 
And  rippled  like  an  ever-fleeting  wave. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood :  all  her  dress 
Wept  from  her  sides  as  water  flowing  away; 
But  like  the  cross  her  great  and  goodly  arms 
Stretch'd  under  all  the  cornice  and  upheld: 
And  drops  of  water  fell  from  either  hand ; 
And  down  from  one  a  sword  was  bung,  from  one 
A  censer,  either  worn  with  wind  and  storm ; 
And  o'er  her  breast  floated  the  sacred  flsb ; 
And  in  the  space  to  left  of  her,  and  right, 
Were  Arthur's  wars  in  weird  devices  done. 
New  things  and  old  co-twisted,  as  if  Time 
Were  nothing,  so  inveterately,  that  men 
Were  giddy  gasing  there;  and  over  all 
High  on  the  top  were  those  three  Queens,  the  fi-Ieuds 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his  need. 

Then  tboae  with  Gareth  for  so  long  a  space 
Stared  at  iti»  figures,  that  at  last  it  seem'd 
The  dragon-bonghta  and  elfish  emblemiugs 
Began  to  move,  seethe,  twine,  and  curl :  they  call'd 
To  Gareth,  "  Lord,  tbe  gateway  is  alivek" 

And  Gareth  likewise  on  them  flxt  his  eyes 
So  long,  that  ev'n  to  him  they  seem'd  to  move. 
Out  of  the  city  a  blast  of  music  peal'd. 
Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to  whom 
From  out  thereunder  came  an  ancient  man. 
Long-bearded,  saying,  "  Wbo  be  ye,  my  bods  ?" 

Then  Gareth,  "  We  be  tillers  of  tbe  soil. 
Who  leaving  share  in  furrow  come  to  see 
The  glories  of  our  King :  but  these,  mj  men, 
(Your  city  moved  so  weirdly  in  the  mist,) 
Doubt  if  the  King  be  King  at  all,  or  come 
From  fairyland ;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  Kings  and  Qneens : 
Or  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all, 
Or  all  a  vision:  and  this  music  now 
Hath  scared  them  both,  but  tell  thon  these    the 
truth." 

Then  that  old  Seer  made  answer  playing  on  him 
And  caying,  "Son,  I  have  seen  the  good  ship  sail 
Koel  upward  and  mast  downward  in  the  heavens. 
And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air: 
And  here  is  truth;  but  an  it  please  thee  not. 
Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  bast  told  it  me. 
For  truly,  as  thou  sayest,  a  Fairy  King 
And  Fairy  Queens  have  built  the  city,  son  ; 
They  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain-clcfl 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in  hand. 
And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 
And  as  thou  sayest  it  is  enchanted,  son. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems 
Saving  the  King;  tho'  some  there  be  that  hold 
The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real: 
Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for,  so  thou  pass 
Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thon  become 
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A  thrall  to  bt»  enchnoltnenta,  tor  tba  King 
Will  bind  thee  by  racb  jrows,  u  ta  a  abame 
A  man  aboald  not  b«  bonnd  by,  jret  the  which 
No  man  can  kaep ;  but,  ao  thou  dread  ui  swear, 
Paaa  not  banaath  thia  gataway,  but  abide 
Without,  amoDg  the  cattle  of  the  Held. 
For,  au  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 
They  are  bntldInK  still,  soeitiK  the  city  la  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  thcrefure  built  forever." 

Oareth  apake 
Aii^rrM,  "Uld  Mnsier,  reTerence  thine  own  beard 
That  looka  aa  white  aa  ntter  truth,  and  seema 
Wellnlgh  aa  long  aa  thon  art  atatured  tall  I 
Why  mockest  tbou  the  atranger  that  batb  been 
To  thae  fStir-apoken  1" 

But  the  Seer  replied, 
"Know  ye  not  then  the  Kiddllng  of  the  Bardxt 
'Oonfbslon,  and  illusion,  and  relation, 
Rlusion,  and  occasion,  and  evasion  V 
I  mock  thee  not  but  as  thou  mockest  mc. 
And  all  that  t>ce  thee,  for  thou  art  uut  who 
Tbou  8eemc»t,  hut  I  know  thee  \«i)o  thou  art. 
And  now  thou  goest  up  to  mock  the  King, 
Who  can  not  brook  the  shadow  of  any  lie." 

Unmockingly  the  mocker  ending  here 
Tum'd  to  the  right,  and  past  along  the  plain ; 
Whom  Oiireih  looking  after  snld,  "My  men. 
Our  oue  white  He  sits  like  a  little  ghost 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  our  enlcri)rise. 
Let  love  be  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  dor  I : 
Well,  we  will  make  amendB." 

With  all  good  cheer 
He  spake  and  langh'd,  then  cnter'd  with  hla  twain 
Camelot,  a  city  of  shadowy  pnl.icea, 
And  stately,  rich  in  emblem  and  the  work 
Of  ancient  kings  who  did  their  days  in  stone ; 
Which  Merlin's  hand,  the  Mage  at  Arthur's  court, 
Knowing  all  arts,  had  tonch'd,  and  everywhere 
At  Arthur's  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening  peak 
And  pinnacle,  and  had  made  it  spire  to  heaven. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  &night  wonld  pass 
Outward,  or  inward  to  the  hall :  bia  arms 
Olash'd ;  and  the  sound  was  good  to  Gareth'B  ear. 
And  out  of  bower  and  casement  shyly  glanced 
Kyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  of  love ; 
And  nil  about  a  healthful  ]>eople  stept 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  gracions  king. 

Then  into  hall  Garetb  ascending  heard 
A  voice,  the  voice  of  Arthur,  and  beheld 
Far  over  heads  in  that  long-va.nlted  hall 
The  splendor  of  the  presence  of  the  King 
Throned,"Bnd  delivering  doom — and  look'd  no  more — 
But  felt  his  young  heart  hammering  in  his  ears, 
And  thought,  "^or  this  half-shadow  of  a  lie 
The  truthful  King  will  doom  me  when  I  speak." 
Yet  pressing  on,  tho*  all  in  fear  to  find 
Sir  Gawain  or  Sir  Modred,  saw  nor  one 
Nor  other,  but  in  all  the  listening  eyea 
Of  those  tall  knights,  that  ranged  about  the  throne. 
Clear  honor  shining  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  dawn,  and  faith  in  their  great  King,  with  pure 
Affection,  and  the  light  of  victory, 
And  glory  gain'd,  and  evermore  to  gain. 

Then  came  a  widow  crying  to  the  King, 
"A  boon.  Sir  King!    Thy  father,  Uther,  reft 
From  my  dead  lord  a  field  with  violence: 
For  howsoe'er  at  first  he  proffer'd  gold. 
Yet,  for  the  field  was  pleasant  In  onr  eyes. 
We  yielded  not;  and  then  be  reft  us  of  It 
Perforce,  and  left  us  neither  gold  nor  field." 


Said  Arthur,  "  Whether  wonld  y«  r  gold  or  field  f 
To  whom  the  woman  waeplng,  "  Nay,  my  lord. 
The  field  waa  pleaaanl  la  my  hnaband's  eye." 

And  Arthur, "  Have  thy  pleaaant  field  again, 
And  thrice  the  gold  for  Uther**  nae  thereof^ 
Acc«irding  to  the  yeara.    No  boon  i«  bare. 
But  Justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true. 
Accurred,  who  fh>m  the  wronga  hla  flitlier  did 
Would  ahape  himself  a  right  1" 

And  while  ahe  pkut. 
Came  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him, 
"  A  boon.  Sir  King  1    Thiae  enemy.  King,  am  I. 
With  thine  own  baud  thou  slewest  my  dear  lord, 
A  knight  of  Uther  in  the  Barona'  war. 
When  Lot  and  many  another  roae  and  fought 
Against  thee,  saying  thou  wert  basely  born. 
I  held  with  these,  and  loathe  to  ask  thee  aught. 
Yet  lo!  my  husband's  brother  had  my  son 
Thralled  in  his  caatle,  and  hath  atarved  him  dead; 
And  staudetb  seized  of  that  Inheritance 
Which  thou  that  slcwcst  the  sire  hast  left  the  son. 
So  tho'  I  soiree  can  ask  it  thee  for  hate, 
Grant  me  some  knight  to  do  the  buttle  for  me, 
Kill  the  foul  thief,  and  wreak  me  for  my  aon." 

Then  strode  a  good  knight  forward,  crying  to  him, 
"  A  boon.  Sir  King  !    I  am  her  kinsman,  L 
Give  me  to  right  her  wrong,  and  slay  the  man." 

Then  came  Sir  Kay,  the  aenescbal,  and  cried, 
"A  boon.  Sir  King!  ev'n  that  thon  grant  her  none. 
This  railer,  that  hnlh  mock'd  thee  in  full  hail- 
None  ;  or  the  wholeoome  boon  of  gyve  and  gag." 

But  Arthur,  "  We  ait.  King,  to  help  the  wrong'd 
Thro'  all  onr  realm.    "The  woman  loves  her  lord. 
Peace  to  thee,  woman,  with  thy  loves  and  hates  1 
The  kings  of  old  had  doomed  thee  to  the  flames, 
Anrelius  Emrys  would  have  scourged  thee  dead, 
And  Uther  slit  thy  tongue:  but  get  thee  hence— 
Lest  that  rough  humor  of  the  kings  of  old 
Return  upon  me !    Tbou  that  art  her  kin. 
Go  likewise;  lay  him  low  and  slay  him  not. 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  Judge  the  right, 
According  to  the  justice  of  the  King: 
Then,  be  he  guilty,  by  that  deathless  King 
Who  lived  and  died  for  men,  the  roan  shall  die." 

Then  came  in  ball  the  mecsenger  of  Mark, 
A  name  of  evil  savor  in  the  land. 
The  Cornish  king.    In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dazzled  all,  and  shone  far-off  as  shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun 
Between  two  showers,  a  cloth  of  palest  gold. 
Which  down  he  laid  before  the  throne,  and  knelt. 
Delivering  that  his  Lord,  the  vassal  king. 
Was  ev'n  upon  his  way  to  Camelot; 
For  having  heard  that  Arthur  of  his  grace 
Had  made  bia  goodly  consin,  Tristram,  knight. 
And,  for  himself  waa  of  the  greater  state, 
Being  a  king,  he  trusted  his  liege-lord 
Would  yield  him  this  large  honor  all  the  more; 
So  pray'd  him  well  to  accept  this  cloth  of  gold. 
In  token  of  true  heart  and  fealty. 

Then  Arthur  cried  to  rend  the  cloth,  to  rend 
In  pieces,  nnd  so  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 
An  oak-tree  emonlder'd  there.    "The  goodly  knight  1 
Whatl  shall  the  shield  of  Mark  stand  among  theae?" 
For,  midway  down  the  side  of  that  long  hall 
A  stately  pile, — whereof  along  the  front. 
Some  blazon'd,  some  but  carven,  and  some  blank. 
There  ran  a  treble  range  of  stony  shields,— 
Rose,  and  high-arching  overbrow'd  the  hearth. 
And  under  every  shield  a  knight  was  named: 
For  this  was  Arthur's  cnatom  in  his  hall ; 
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When  some  good  knight  had  done  one  noble  deed, 
His  arms  were  carven  only;  but  if  twain 
His  arms  were  blazon'd  also  ;  bat  if  none 
The  shield  was  blank  and  bare  without  a  sign 
Saving  the  name  bene^h ;  and  Garetb  saw 
The  shield  of  Gawain  blazon'd  rich  and  bright, 
And  Modred's  blank  as  death;  and  Arthur  cried 
To  rend  the  cloth  and  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 

"  More  like  are  we  to  reave  him  of  his  crown 
Than  make  him  knight  because  raeu  call  him  king. 
Th6  kings  we  found,  ye  know  we  stay'd  their  hands 
From  war  among  themselves,  but  left  them  kings ; 
Of  whom  were  any  bounteous,  merciful. 
Truth-speaking,  bfave,  good  livers,  them  we  enroU'd 
Among  us,  and  they  sit  within  our  hall. 
But  Mark  hath  ttirnish'd  the  great  name  of  king, 
As  Mark  would  sully  the  low  state  of  churl: 
And,  seeing  he  hath  sent  us  cloth  of  gold, 
Return,  and  meet,  and  hold  him  from  our  eyes, 
Lest  we  should  lap  him  up  in  cloth  of  lead. 
Silenced  forever — craven — a  man  of  plots. 
Craft,  poisonous  counsels,  wayside  ambushings— 
No  fault  of  thine :  let  Kay,  the  seneschal, 
Look  to  thy  wants,  and  send  thee  satisfled— 
Accursed,  who  strikes  nor  let's  the  band  be  aeen  1" 

And  many  another  suppliant  crying  came 
With  noise  of  ravage  wrought  by  lieast  and  man, 
And  evermore  a  knight  would  ride  away. 

Last  Garetb  leaning  both  bands  heavily 
Down  on  the  shonlders  of  the  twain,  his  men, 
Approach'd  between  them  toward  the  King,  and  aak'd, 
"A  boon.  Sir  King  (bis  voice  was  all  ashamed). 
For  see  yc  not  bow  weak  and  hnngerwom 
I  seem— leaning  on  these?  grant  me  to  aerre 
For  meat  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen-knaves 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  my  name. 
Hereaner  I  will  flgbt" 

To  him  the  King, 
"A  goodly  youth  and  worth  a  goodlier  boonl 
But  an  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  then  mnst  Kay, 
The  master  of  the  meau  and  drinks  be  thine." 

He  rose  and  past :  then  Kay,  a  man  of  mein. 
Wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
Root-bitten  by  white  lichen, 

•'Lo  ye  now! 
This  fellow  hath  broken  (Wim  some  Abbey,  where, 
God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis  enow. 
However  that  might  chance !  but  an  he  work. 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  his  crop. 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  hog." 

Then  Lancelot  standing  near,  "Sir  Seneschal, 
Sleuth -hound  thon  knowest,  and  gray,  and  all  the 

hounds; 
A  horse  thon  knowest,  a  man  thon  dost  not  know : 
Broad  brows  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and  fine, 
High  nose,  a  nostril  large  and  flne,  and  hands 
Large,  fair  and  flne  I    Some  young  lad's  mystery — 
But,  or  from  sheepcot  or  king's  hall,  the  boy 
Is  noble-natured.    Treat  him  with  all  grace. 
Lest  he  should  come  to  shame  thy  judging  of  him." 

Then  Kay,  "  What  murmurest  thou  of  mystery  ? 
Think  ye  this  fellow  will  poison  the  King's  disht 
Nay,  for  he  spake  too  fool-like :  mystery ! 
Tut,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  as^k'd 
For  horse  and  armor :  fair  and  flne,  forsooth ! 
Sir  Fine-face,  Sir  Fair-hands?  but  see  thon  to  it 
That  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot,  some  flne  day 
Undo  thee  not — and  leave  my  man  to  me." 

So  Gareth  all  for  glory  underwent 


The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchen  vassalage ; 
Ale  with  young  lads  his  portion  by  the  door. 
And  couch'd  at  night  with  grimy  kitcbeu-kuaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  him  pleasantly. 
But  Kay  the  seneschal  who  loved  him  not 
Would  hustle  and  harry  him,  and  labor  him 
Beyond  his  comrade  of  the  hearth,  and  set 
I  To  turn  the  broach,  draw  water,  or  hew  wood. 
Or  grosser  tasks:  and  Gareth  bow'd  himself 
With  all  obedience  to  the  King,  and  wrought 
All  kind  of  service  with  a  noble  ease 
That  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it. 
And  when  the  thralls  had  talk  among  themselves. 
And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt  the  King 
And  Lancelot— bow  the  King  had  saved  his  life 
In  battle  twice,  and  Lancelot  once  the  King's— 
For  Lancelot  was  the  first  in  Tournament, 
But  Arthur  mightiest  on  the  battle-field— 
Gareth  was  glad.    Or  if  some  other  told. 
How  once  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn, 
Far  over  the  bine  tarns  and  hazy  seas, 
On  Caer-Eryri's  highest  found  the  King, 
A  naked  babe,  of  whom  the  Prophet  spake, 
"He  passes  to  the  Ii-le  Avilion, 
He  passes  and  is^ieal'd  and  can  not  die"— 
Gareth  was  glad.    But  if  their  talk  were  foul, 
Tben.woald  be  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark. 
Or  carol  some  old  roundelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  they  mock'd,  but,  after,  reverenced  him. 
Or  Garetb  telling  some  prodigious  tale 
Of  knights,  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling  way 
Thro'  twenty  foids  of  twisted  dragon,  held 
All  in  a  gap-montb'd  circle  his  good  mates 
Lying  or  sitting  ronnd  him,  idle  bands, 
Cbarm'd;  till  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  wonld  come 
Blustering  upon  them,  like  a  sudden  wind 
Among  dead  leaves,  and  drive  them  all  apart. 
Or  when  the  thralls  hud  sport  among  themselves. 
So  there  were  any  trial  of  mastery, 
He,  by  two  yards  in  casting  bar  or  stone 
Was  coanted  best;  and  if  there  chanced  a  Jonst, 
So  that  Sir  Kay  nodded  him  leave  to  go, 
Wonld  hurry  thltber,  and  when  he  saw  the  knights 
Clash  like  the  coming  and  retiring  wave. 
And  the  spear  spring,  and  good  horse  reel,  the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for 'ecstasy. 

So  for  a  month  be  wrought  among  the  thralls; 
Bat  in  the  weeks  that  follow'd,  the  good  Qaeeo, 
Repentant  of  the  word  she  made  him  swear. 
And  saddening  in  her  childless  castle,  sent. 
Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon. 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  bim  flx>m  bis  vow. 

This,  Gareth  hearing  from  a  Sqnire  of  Lot 
With  whom  he  used  to  play  at  tonrney  once. 
When  both  were  children,  and  in  lonely  haunts 
Wonld  scratch  a  ragged  oval  in  the  sand, 
And  each  at  either  dasbed  from  eitber  end- 
Shame  never  made  a  girl  redder  than  Gareth  joy. 
He  laugb'd ;  he  sprang.     "Out  of  the  smoke,  at  ouce 
I  leap  from  Satan's  foot  to  Peter's  knee— 
These  news  be  mine,  none  other's — nay,  the  King's— 
Descend  Into  the  city;"  whereon  be  sought 
The  King  alone,  and  fonnd,  and  told  him  alL 

"I  have  staggered  thy  strong  Gawain  in  a  tilt 
For  pastime ;  yea,  he  said  it :  joust  can  L 
Make  me  thy  knight— in  secret !  let  my  name 
Be  hidd'n,  and  give  me  the  first  quest,  I  spring 
Like  flame  flrom  ashes." 

Here  the  King's  calm  eye 
Fell  on,  and  check'd,  and  made  him  flush,  and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  answer'd  bim, 
"St>n,  the  good  mother  let  me  know  thee  here. 
And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  thee  thine. 
Make  thee  my  knight?  myinighte  are  sworn  to  vows 
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or  utt«r  hardihood,  viler  i:«nU«n«n. 
And,  lorluKi  utt«r  fnithnilDeM  to  lore. 
And  utU)nnMl  obodienoe  lo  tha  King." 

Then  Qaretb,  lightly  •pringing  from  hia  kneea, 
*'  Mjr  King,  for  hardihood  I  eao  promtae  thee. 
For  att«rtnoet  obedience  make  demand 
Of  whom  jre  gare  roe  to,  the  Seneachal, 
No  iitcllov  maater  t>r  the  meata  and  drtnkal 
And  (IK  for  lore,  God  wot,  I  lore  not  yet, 
,  But  love  I  ahall,  Qod  wiUtng." 

And  the  King— 
"Make  thee  my  knight  in  aecretr  yea,  but  he. 
Our  noblest  brother,  and  nur  truest  man, 
Aad  one  with  me  In  ail,  he  ueeda  maat  know." 

"  Let  Lancelot  knnw,  my  King,  let  Lancelot  know, 
Thy  noblest  and  iby  truest  I" 

And  the  King— 
"  Bat  wberelbre  wonld  ye  men  shonid  wonder  at  you  T 
Nay,  rather  for  the  sake  of  me,  their  Kiuf;, 
And  the  deed's  sake  my  knighthood  do  the  deed, 
Then  to  be  noised  oL" 

Merrily  Oareth  ask'd, 
"Have  I  not  eam'd  my  cake  in  baking  of  Itf 
Let  be  my  name  until  I  make  my  name ! 
My  deeda  will  apeak :  it  is  but  for  a  day." 
80  with  a  kindly  hand  on  OaretU'a  arm 
Smiled  the  great  Kiug,  and  hair-un^illingly 
Loving  his  lusty  yuutbbood  yielded  to  him. 
Then,  after  summoning  Lancelot  privily, 
"  I  have  given  him  the  first  quest :  he  is  not  proren. 
Look  therefore  when  he  calls  for  this  in  hall, 
Thou  get  to  horse  and  follow  him  far  away. 
Cover  the  lions  on  thy  shield,  and  see 
Far  as  thou  mayeat  he  be  nor  ta'en  nor  slain." 

Then  that  same  day  there  past  into  the  hall 
A  damsel  of  high  line:ige,  and  a  brow 
May-blossom,  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom. 
Hawk-eyes:  and  lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower; 
She  into  hail  passed  with  her  page  and  cried, 

"0  King,  for  thon  hast  driven  the  foe  without. 
See  to  the  foe  within !  bridge,  ford,  beset 
By  bandits,  every  one  that  owns  a  tower 
The  Lord  for  half  a  league.    Why  sit  ye  there  T 
Rest  wonld  I  not,  Sir  King,  an  I  were  king, 
Till  ev'n  the  lonest  hold  were  all  as  free 
From  cursed  bloodshed,  as  thine  altar-cloth 
From  that  blest  blood  it  is  a  sin  to  spill." 

"Comfort  thyself,"  said  Arthur.    "I  nor  mine 
Rest:  so  my  knighthood  keep  the  rows  they  swore, 
The  wasCeat  moorland  of  our  realm  shall  be 
Safe,  damsel,  as  the  centre  of  this  hall. 
What  is  thy  name?  thy  need?" 

"My  namet"  she  said— 
"Lynette  my  name;  noble;  my  need,  a  knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  Lyonors, 
A  lady  of  high  lineage,  of  great  lands, 
Aud  comely,  yea,  and  comelier  than  myeelt 
She  lives  in  Castle  Perilous :  a  river 
Runs  in  three  loops  about  her  living  place; 
And  o'er  it  are  three  passings,  and  three  knights 
Defend  the  passings,  brethren,  and  a  fonrth 
And  of  that  four  the  mightiest,  holds  her  stay'd 
In  her  own  castle  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  wed  with  him : 
And  bnt  delays  his  purport  till  thon  send 
To  do  ihe  battle  with  him,  thy  chief  man 
Sir  Lancelot  whom  he  trusts  to  overthrow. 
Then  wed,  with  glory :  but  she  will  not  wed 


Bare  whom  abe  htretb,  or  a  holy  life. 
Now  therelbre  bar*  I  ooom  for  Lancelou" 

Then  Arthur  roindfhl  of  Sir  Oareth  ask'd. 
"  Damael,  ye  know  ihia  Order  lires  to  croah 
All  wronger*  of  t))e  Realm.    But  say,  these  four, 
Who  be  they  t    What  the  fiuhlon  of  the  men  T" 

"  They  be  of  foolish  Guhion,  O  Sir  King, 
The  Awhion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad  and  do  but  what  they  will : 
Courteous  or  bestial  (htm  the  moment. 
Such  as  hare  nor  law  nor  king ;  and  three  of  these 
Frond  In  their  fantasy  call  themselres  the  Day, 
Morning-Star,  and  Noon-Sun,  and  Brening-Star, 
Being  strong  fools ;  and  never  a  whit  more  wise 
The  fourth,  who  alway  rldeth  arm'd  iO  black, 
A  huge  man-beast  of  boundless  savagery. 
He  names  himself  the  Night  aud  oftener  Death, 
And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull 
And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms. 
To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  scape  the  three 
Slain  by  himself  shall  enter  endlesa  night 
And  all  these  four  l)e  fools,  bnt  mighty  men. 
And  therefore'  am  1  come  for  Lancelot." 

Hereat  Sir  Oareth  cail'd  from  where  he  rose, 
A  head  with  kindling  eyes  above  the  throng, 
"  A  boon.  Sir  King— this  quest  t"  then— for  he  raark'd 
Kay  near  him  groaning  like  a  wounded  bull— 
"Yea,  King,  thon  knowest  thy  kitchen-knave  am  I, 
And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks  am  I, 
Aud  1  can  topple  over  a  hundred  such. 
Thy  promjse.  King,"  and  Arthur  glancing  at  him 
Brought  dawn  a  momentary  brow,  **  Rough,  sadden, 
And  pordonable,  worthy  to  be  knight— 
Oo  therefore,"  and  all  hearers  were  amazed. 

.  But  on  the  damsel's  forehead  shame,  pride,  wrath. 
Slew  the  May-white:  she  lifted  either  arm, 
"Fie  on  thee.  King!    I  asked  for  thy  chief  knight, 
And  thon  host  given  me  but  a  kitchen-knave." 
Then  ere  a  man  In  hall  could  stay  her,  tam'd. 
Fled  down  the  lane  of  access  to  the  King, 
Took  horse,  descended  the  slope  street,  and  past 
The  weird  white  gate,  and  paused  witiiout,  beside 
The  field  of  tourney,  murmuring  "kitchen-knave." 

Now  two  great  entries  open'd  from  the  hall. 
At  one  end  one,  that  gave  upon  a  range 
Of  level  pavement  where  the  King  would  pace 
At  sunrise,  gazing  over  plain  and  wood. 
And  down  from  this  a  lordly  stairway  sloped 
Till  lost  in  blowing  trees  and  tops  of  towers. 
And  out  by  this  main  doorway  past  the  King. 
But  one  was  counter  to  the  hearth,  and  rose 
High  that  the  highest-crested  helm  could  ride 
Therethro'  nor  graze :  and  by  this  entry  fled 
The  damsel  in  her  wrath,  and  on  to  this 
Sir  Garetb  strode,  and  saw  without  the  door 
King  Arthur's  gift,  the  worth  of  half  a  town, 
A  warhorse  of  the  best,  and  near  it  stood 
The  two  that  out  of  north  had  follow'd  him : 
This  bare  a  maiden  shield,  a  casque ;  that  held 
The  horse,  the  spear ;  whereat  Sir  Oareth  loosed 
A  cloak  that  dropt  from  collar-bone  to  heel, 
A  cloth  of  roughest  web,  and  cast  it  down, 
And  from  it  like  a  fnel-smother'd  fire. 
That  lookt  half-dead,  brake   bright,  and  flash'd  as 

those 
Dull-coated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dusk  wing-cases,  all  beneath  there  bnma 
A  Jewel'd  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly. 
So  Oareth  ere  be  parted  flash'd  In  arms. 
Then  while  he  donn'd  the  helm,  and  took  the  shield 
And  mounted  horee  and  graspt  a  spear,  of  grain 
Storm-strengtben'd  on  a  windy  site,  and  tipt 
i  With  trenchant  steel,  around  him  alowly  prest 
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The  people,  and  from  out  of  kitchen  came 
The  thralls  iij  throng,  and  seeing  who  had  work'd 
Lustier  than  any,  and  whom  they  could  but  love, 
Mounted  in  arms,  threw  up  their  caps  and  cried, 
"God  bless  the  King,  and  all  bis  fellowship!" 
And  on  thro'  lanes  of  shouting  Gareth  rode 
Down  the  slope  street,  and  past  wilbont  the  gate. 

So  Gareth  past  with  joy;  but  as  the  car 
|>lnckt  from  the  cur  be  fights  with,  ere  bis  cause 
Be  cool'd  by  fighting,  follows,  being  named. 
His  owner,  but  remembers  all,  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Mutter'd  in  scorn  of  Gareth  whom  be  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

"Bound  upon  a  quest 
With  horse  and  arms — the  King  hath  past  his  time— 
My  scullion  knave!    Thralls  to  your  work  again, 
For  an  your  fire  be  low  ye  kindle  mine! 
Will  there  be  duwu  in  West  and  eve  in  Boat? 
Begone!— my  knave!— belike  and  like  enow 
Some  old  head-blow  not  heeded  in  his  youth 
So  shook  his  wits  they  wander  in  his  prime- 
Crazed!    How  the  villain  lifted  up  bis  voice, 
Nor  shamed  to  bawl  himself  a  kitchen-knave. 
Tut :  he  was  lame  and  meek  enow  with  me. 
Till  peacock'd  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing. 
Well— I  will  after  my  loud  knave,  and  learn 
Whether  he  ktJow  me  for  his  master  yet. 
Out  of  the  smoke  he  came,  and  so  my  lance 
Hold,  by  God's  grace,  he  shall  into  the  mire- 
Thence,  if  the  King  awaken  from  bla  craze, 
Into  the  smoke  again." 

Bat  Lancelot  said, 
"  Kay,  wherefore  will  ye  go  against  the  King, 
For  that  did  never  he  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  King  in  thee? 
Abide:  take  counsel;  for  this  lad  is  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowin?  both  of  lance  and  tword." 
"Tut,  tell  not  me,"  said  Kay,  "ye  are  overflne 
To  mar  stout  knaves  with  foolish  coartesiee." 
Then  mounted,  on  thro*  silent  faces  rode 
Down  the  slope  city,  and  out  beyond  the  gate. 

But  by  the  field  of  tourney  lingering  yet 
Mutter'd  the  damsel,  "Wherefore  did  the  King 
Scorn  me  7  for,  were  Sir  Lancelot  lackt,  at  least 
He  might  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  those 
Who  tilt  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here, 
KtUher  than — O  sweet  heaven !  O  fie  upon  him— 
His  kitchen-knave." 

To  whom  Sir  Gareth  drew 
(And  there  were  none  but  few  goodlier  than  he) 
Shining  in  armsi,  "Damsel,  the  quest  is  mine. 
Lead,  and  I  follow."    She  thereat,  as  one 
That  smells  a  fonl-flesh'd  agaric  in  the  holt. 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland  thing. 
Or  shrew,  or  weasel,  nipt  her  slender  nose 
With  petulant  thumb  and  finger  shrilling,  "Hence! 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen-grease. 
And  look  who  comes  l)ehlnd,"  for  there  was  Kay. 
"Knowest  thou  not  me?  thy  master?    I  am  Kay. 
We  lack  thee  by  the  hearth." 

And  Gareth  to  bim, 
"Master  no  more!  too  well  I  know  thee,  ay — 
The  most  ungentle  knight  in  Arthur's  hall." 
"  Have  at  thee,  then,"  said  Kay .  they  shock'd,  and  Kay 
Fell  shoulder-slipt,  and  Gareth  cried  again, 
"  Lead,  and  I  follow,"  and  fast  away  she  fled. 

But  after  sod  and  shingle  ceased  to  fly 
Behind  her,  and  the  heart  of  ber  good  horse 
Was  nigh  to  burst  with  violence  of  the  beat. 
Perforce  she  stay'd,  and  overtaken  spoke. 


"  What  doest  thou,  scullion,  in  my  fellowship  ? 
Deem'st  thou  that  I  accept  thee  aught  the  more 
Or  love  thee  better,  that  by  some  device 
Full  cowardly,  or  by  mere  unhappiuess. 
Thou  hast  overthrown  and  slain  thy  master— thou  '.— 
Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon !— to  me 
Thou  Binellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before." 

"Damsel,"  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  gently,  ".say 
Whate'er  ye  will,  but  whatsoe'er  ye  say, 
I  leave  not  till  I  finish  this  fair  quest,  , 

Or  die  therefor." 

".\y,  wilt  thou  flnish  it? 
Sweet  lord,  bow  like  a  noble  knight  he  talks ! 
The  listening  rogue  bath  canght  the  manner  of  it. 
But,  knave,  anon  thou  shalt  be  tnet  with,  knave. 
And  then  by  such  an  one  that  thou  for  all 
The  kitchen  brewis  that  was  ever  snpt 
Shalt  not  once  dare  to  look  bim  in  the  /act." 

"  I  shall  assay,"  said  Gareth  with  a  smile 
That  madden'd  ber,  and  away  sh6  flash'd  again 
Down  the  long  avenues  of  a  boundless  wood, 
And  Gareth  following  was  again  beknaved. 

"Sir  Kitchen-knave,  I  have  miss'd  the  only  way 
Where  Arthur's  men  are  set  along  the  wood ; 
The  wood  is  nigh  as  full  of  thieves  as  leaves : 
If  both  be  slain,  I  am  rid  of  thee;  but  yet. 
Sir  Scullion,  canst' thou  use  that  spit  of  thine? 
Fight,  an  thou  canst:  I  have  miss'd  the  duly  way." 

So  till  the  dusk  that  follow'd  evensong 
Rode  on  the  two,  reviler  and  reviled: 
Then  after  one  long  slope  was  mounted,'  saw. 
Bowl-shaped,  thro'  tops  of  many  thousand  pines 
A  glooroy-gladed  hollow  slowly  sink 
To  westward— in  the  deeps  whereof  a  mere, 
Roand  as  the  red  eye  of  an  Eagle-owl, 
Under  the  half-dead  sunset  glared ;  and  cries 
Ascended,  and  there  brake  a  servingman 
Flying  from  out  of  the  black  wood,  and  crying, 
"I'hey  have  bound  my  lord  to  cast  him  in  the  mere." 
Then  Gareth,  "  Bound  am  I  to  right  the  wrong'd, 
But  straitlier  bound  am  I  to  bide  with  thee." 
And  when  the  damMl  spake  conteroptnonsly, 
"Lead  and  I  follow,"  Gareth  cried  again, 
"  Follow,  I  lead !"  so  down  among  the  pines 
He  plunged ;  and  there,  blackshadow'd  high  the  mere. 
And  mid-thigh  deep  in  bulrushes  and  reed, 
Saw  six  tall  men  haling  a  seventh  along, 
A  stone  about  bis  neck  to  drown  him  in  it. 
Three  with  good  blows  he  quieted,  but  three 
Fled  thro'  the  pines;  and  Gareth  loosed  the  stotie 
From  off  his  neck,  then  in  the  mere  beside 
Tumbled  it;  oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere. 
Last,  Gareth  loosed  his  bonds  and  on  free  feet 
Set  bim,  a  stalwart  Baron,  Arthur's  friend. 

"Well  that  ye  came,  or  else  these  caitiff  rognes 
Had  wreak'd  themselves  on  me;  good  cause  is  theirs 
To  hate  me,  for  my  wont  hath  ever  been 
To  catch  my  thief,  and  then  like  vermin  here 
Drown  him,  and  with  a  stone  about  bis  neck; 
And  uuder  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
Lie  rotting,  but  at  night  let  go  the  stone. 
And  rise,  and  flickering  in  a  grimly  light 
Dance  on  the  mere.     Good  now,  ye  have  saved  a 

life 
Worth  somewhat  as  the  cleanser  of  this  wood. 
And  fain  would  I  reward  thee  worshipfuUy. 
What  guerdon  will  ye?" 

Gareth  sharply  spake, 
"None!  for  the  deed's  sake  have  I  done  the  deed, 
In  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 
But  will  ye  yield  this  damsel  harborage?" 
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WiMNat  Ui«  Bamn  Mjrln);,  "I  well  b«ller« 
T«  be  of  Arthur'*  Table,"  a  light  Ihuk>i 
Broke  fh>in  Lyn«U«,  "Ay,  truly  of  •  truth. 
And  in  a  aort,  beiDg  Arthar'a  kitchen-knave!— 
But  deem  not  I  aceept  thM  aoght  the  more. 
Scullion,  for  runulnf;  aharply  with  thy  spit 
Down  nn  a  ront  of  craven  forester*. 
A  thrvfhcr  wllh  his  flail  had  acatter'd  them. 
Nay— fitr  thou  ■molleiit  nf  the  kitchen  atill. 
Btit  Mu  this  lord  will  yield  aa  barborace, 
Well" 

So  ahe  apnke.    A  leaipie  beyond  the  wood, 
All  in  a  Ibll-fair  manor  and  a  rich, 
His  towers  wher^  Ihot  day  a  feast  had  becu 
Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a-  viand  left. 
And  many  a  costly  cate,  receNed  the  three. 
And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his  pride 
Before  the  damxil,  and  the  Baron  set 
Qaretb  beside  her,  bnt  at  once  ahe  ruae. 

"  Meseems,  that  here  is  moch  discourtesy, 
Setting  tbis  knave,  Lord  Baron,  at  my  side. 
Hear  me— this  mom  I  stood  In  Arthur's  hall. 
And  pray'd  the  King  would  grant  me  Lancelot 
To  flght  the  bn/tberhund  of  Day  and  Night— 
The  last  a  monster  unonbduable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  cnll'd- 
Suddenly  bawls  this  frontlcRS  kitchon-lcnavc, 
'The  quest  is  mine;  thy  kitchen-litiave  am  I, 
And  mighty  thro'  thy  m<vita  nnd  drinks  ^m  L* 
Then  Arthur  all  at  once  gone  mnd  replies, 
'  Oo  therefore,'  and  so  gives  the  quest  to  him 
nim— here— a  yillaiu  fitter  to  stick  swine 
Than  ride  abroad  redressing  women's  wrong, 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman." 

Then  half-ashamed  and  part-amn/cd,  the  lord 
Now  Inok'd  at  one  and  now  at'  other,  left 
The  danicel  by  the  peacock  in  bis  pride, 
And,  seating  Gareth  at  another  board. 
Sat  down  beside  him,  ate  and  then  began. 

.  "  Friend,  whether  ye  be  kitchen-knave,  or  not. 
Or  whether  it  be  the  maiden's  fantasy. 
And  whether  she  be  road,  or  else  the  King, 
Or  both  or  neither,  or  thyself  be  mnd, 
I  ask  not:  but  thou  strikest  a  strong  stroke, 
For  strong  thou  art  and  goodly  therewithal. 
And  saver  of  my  life;  and  therefore  now. 
For  here  be  mighty  men  to  joust  with,  weigh 
Whether  thou  wilt  not  with  thy  damsel  back 
To  crave  again  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  King. 
Thy  pardon:  I  but  speak  for  thine  avail. 
The  saver  of  mjr  life." 

And  Gareth  said, 
"  Full  pardon,  but  I  follow  up  the  quest. 
Despite  of  Day  and  Night  and  Death  and  Hell." 

So  when,  next  mom,  the  lord  who«e  life  he  saved 
Had,  some  brief  space,  convey'd  ttiem  on  their  way 
And  left  them  with  Ood-speed,  Sir  Gareth  spake, 
"Lead  and  I  follow."    Haughtily  she  replied, 

"  I  fly  no  more :  I  allow  thee  for  an  boar. 
Lion  and  stoat  have  isled  together,  knave, 
In  time  of  flood.    Nay,  furthermore,  methinks 
Some  ruth  is  mine  for  thee.    Back  wilt  thon,  fool? 
For  bard  by  here  is  one  will  overthrow 
And  slay  thee:  then  will  I  to  court  again, 
And  shame  the  King  for  only  yielding  me 
My  champion  from  the  ashes  of  bis  hearth." 

To  whom  Sir  Gareth  anpwer'd  courteously, 
"Say  tbon  thy  say,  and  I  will  do  my  deed. 
Allow  me  for  mine  hour,  and  thou  wilt  find 


My  fbrtODM  all  m  Mr  m  here,  who  lay 
Among  tiM  ubM  and  wedded  the  King's  son." 

Then  to  the  shore  of  Ane  of  thoee  long  loopa 
Wherethro'  the  eerpent  river  enU'd,  tbcy  came. 
Kougb-tbtcketed  were  the  banka  and  steep;  the  stream 
Full,  narrow :  tbia  a  bridge  of  single  are 
Took  at  a  leap;  and  on  the  fhrther  aide 
Aroee  a  allk  paWllon,  gay  with  gold 
In  atreak*  and  rays,  and  all  Lent-lily  in  bne. 
Save  that  the  dome  waa  purple,  and  abote, 
Crimaon,  a  slender  banneret  fluttering.  * 
And  therebefore  the  lawleea  warrior  paced 
Unarai'd,  and  calling,  "  Damsel,  is  tbia  be. 
The  champion  ye  have  brought  (h>m  Arthur's  ball? 
For  whom  we  let  thee  paaa."    "  Nay,  nay,"  ahe  said, 
"  Sir  Moraiug-Star.    The  King  in  utter  scoro 
Of  thee  and  thy  much  folly  hath  sent  thee  here 
His  kitchen-knave:  and  look  thou  to  thyself: 
See  that  he  fhll  nut  on  thee  suddenly, 
And  slay  thee  unarm'd:  he  is  not  knight  bnt  knave." 

Then  at  bis  call,  "  O  daughters  of  the  Dawn, 
And  servants  of  the  Morning-Star,  apiiroach. 
Arm  me,"  from  out  the  silken  curtain-folds 
Barefooted  and  bareheaded  three  fair  girls 
In  gilt  and  rosy  raiment  came:  their  feet 
In  dewy  grasses  giisten'd ;  and  the  hair 
All  over  glanced  with  dewdrop  or  with  gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturiue. 
These  arm'd  him  in  bine  arms,  and  gave  a  shield, 
Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 
And  Gareth  silent  );azed  upon  the  knight. 
Who  stood  a  moment,  ere  his  horse  was  brought. 
Glorying:  and  in  the  stream  beneath  him,  shoue, 
Immingled  with  Heaven's  azure  waveringly, 
The  gay  pavilion  and  the  naked  feet. 
His  arms,  the  rosy  raiment,  and  the  star. 

Then  she  that  wotch'd  him,  "  Wherefore  stare  ye  so  f 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  fear:  there  yet  is  time: 
Fie*  down  the  valley  before  he  get  to  horse. 
Who  will  cry  shame  T    Thou  art  not  knight  but  knave." 

•  Snld  Gareth,  "  Damsel,  whether  knave  or  knight, 
Far  liever  had  I  flght  a  score  of  times 
Than  hear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 
Fair  words  were  best  for  him  who  fights  for  thee; 
Bnt  truly  foul  are  better,  for  they  send 
That  strength  of  anger  thro'  mine  arms,  I  know 
That  I  shall  overthrow  him." 

And  he  that  bore 
The  star,  being  mounted,  cried  from  o'er  the  bridge, 
"A  kitchen-knnv^,  and  sent  in  scorn  of  me! 
Such  flght  not  I,  but  answer  scorn  with  Fcorn. 
For  this  were  shame  to  do  him  further  wrong 
Thnn  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  take  his  horse 
And  arms,  and  so  return  him  to  the  King. 
Come,  therefore,  leave  thy  lady  lightly,  knare. 
Avoid :  for  it  beseemeih  not  a  knave 
To  ride  with  such  a  lady." 

"  Dog,  thou  liesL 
I  spring  from  loftier  lineage  than  thine  own.** 
He  spake;  and  all  at  flery  speed  the  two 
Shock'd  on  the  central  bridge,  and  either  spear 
Bent  bnt  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at  once, 
Hnrl'd  as  a  stone  f^om  out  of  n  cntnpult 
Beyond  bis  horse's  crupper  and  the  bridge. 
Fell,  as  if  dead ;  bnt  quickly  rose  and  drew, 
And  Gareth  lash'd  so  flercely  with  his  brand 
He  drave  his  enemy  backward  down  the  bridge. 
The  damsel  crying,  "Well-stricken,  kitchen-knave T* 
Till  Gareth's  shield  was  cloven ;  bnt  one  stroke 
Laid  him  that  clove  it  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Then  cried  the  fall'n,  "Take  not  my  life:  I  yield." 
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Aud  Garetb,  "So  this  damsel  ask  it  of  me 

Good — I  accord  it  easily  as  a  grace." 

She  reddening,  "Insolent  scullion:  I  of  theef 

I  boaud  to  thee  for  any  fa^or  ask'd !" 

"Then  shall  he  die."    And  Gareth  there  unlaced 

His  helmet  as  to  slay  bini,  but  she  shriejt'd, 

"Be  not  so  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 

One  nobler  than  thyself."    "Damsel,  thy  charge 

Is  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.    Knight, 

Thy  life  is  thine  at  her  command. .  Arise 

And  quicRly  pass  to  Arthur's  hall,  and  say 

IliH  l(itchen>knave  bath  sent  thee.    See  thon  crave 

His  pardon  for  thy  breaking  of  his  laws. 

My^^elf,  when  I  return,  will  plead  for  thee. 

Thy  shield- is  mine— farewell ;  and,  damsel,  tboa 

Lead,  and  I  follow." 

And  fast  away  she  fled. 
Then  when  he  came  upon  her,  spake,  "  Methougbt, 
Knave,  when  I  watch'd  thee  striking  on  the  bridge 
The  savor  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A  little  faintlier:  but  the  wind  bath  changed: 
I  scent  it  twenty-fold."    And  then  she  sang, 
"  '  O  ;norning  star  *  (not  that  tall  felon  there 

.Whom  thou  by  sorcery  or  unhappiness 
Or  some  device,  bast  foully  overthrown), 

(*0  morning  star  that  smilest  in  the  blue, 
O  star,  my  morning  dream  hath  proven  true, 
Smile  sweetly,  thuu !  my  love  bath  smiled  on  me.' ) 

"  But  tbon  begone,  take  connsel,  and  away. 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  that  guards  a  ford— 
The  second  brother  in  their  fool's  parable- 
Will  pay  thee  all  thy  wages,  and  to  boot. 
Care  not  for  sbame :  tboa  art  not  knight  but  knave." 

To  whom  Sir  Garetb  answer'd,  langhlngly, 
"  Parables  f    Hear  a  parable  of  tbe  knave. 
When  I  was  kltcben-knave  among  tbe  rest 
Fierce  was  tbe  beartb,  and  one  of  my  co-mates 
Own'd  a  rough  dog,  to  whom  be  cast  bis  coat, 
'  Guard  it,'  aud  there  was  none  to  meddle  with  it. 
And  such  a  coal  art  thou,  aud  thee  tbe  King 
Gave  me  to  guard,  and  sncb  a  dog  am  I, 
To  worry,  and  not  to  flee— and— knight  or  knave-^ 
The  knave  that  doth  tbee  service  as  full  knight 
I:^  all  as  good,  meseem^  as  any  kni^t 
Toward  thy  sister's  freeing." 

"Ay,  Sir  Knave! 
Ay,  knave,  becauM  thou  strikest  as  a  knigbt. 
Being  but  knave,  I  hate  thee  all  tbe  more." 

"Fair  damsel,  ye  should  worship  me  the  more. 
That,  being  but  knave,  I  throw  thine  enemies." 

"Ay,  ay,"  she  said,  '0)at  thon  sfaalt  meet  thy  match." 

So  when  they  tonch'd  the  second  river-loop. 
Huge  on  a  huge  red  horse,  and  all  in  mail 
Burnish'd  to  blinding,  shone  the  Noonday  Sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.    As  if  the  flower. 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowlets, 
Ten  thousand-fold  had  grown,  flash'd  the  fierce  shield. 
All  sun;  and  Gareth's  eyes  had  flying  blots 
Before  them  when  he  turn'd  from  watching  him. 
He  from  beyond  the  roaring  shallow  roar'd, 
"What  doest  thou,  brother,  in  thy  marches  here?" 
And  she  athwart  the  shallow  shrill'd  again, 
"Here  is  a  kitcheu-knave  from  Arthur's  hall 
Hath  overthrown  thy  brother,  and  hath  his  arms." 
"  Ugh !"  cried  the  Sun,  and  vizoring  up  a  red 
And  cipher  face  of  rounded  foolishness, 
Pnsh'd  horse  across  the  foamiugs  of  the  ford. 
Whom  Gareth  met  midstream:  no  room  was  there 
For  lance  or  tourney-skill:  four  strokes  they  stmck 
With  sword,  and  these  were  mighty ;  the  new  knigbt 
Had  fear  he  might  be  shamed;  but  as  tbe  Sou 
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Heaved  up  a  ponderous  arm  to  strike  the  fifth. 
The  hoof  of  bis  horse  slipt  in  the  stream,  the  stream 
Descended,  and  the  Sun  was  wasb'd  away. 

Then  Gareth  laid  his  lance  athwart  the  ford; 
So  drew  him  home ;  but  he  that  would  not  fight. 
As  being  all  bone-battered  on  the  rocJfe, 
Yielded ;  and  Gareth  sent  him  to  the  King. 
"  Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 
Lead,  and  I  follow."    Quietly  she  led. 
"  Hath  not  the  good  wind,  damsel,  changed  again  7" 
"Nay,  not  a  point:  nor  art  thou  victor  here. 
There  lies  a  ridge  of  slate  across  tbe  ford ; 
His  horse  thereon  stumbled— ay,  for  I  saw  it. 

"'O  Sun'  (not  this  strong  fool  whom  thou,  Sir 
Knave, 
Hast  overthrown,  thro'  mere  nnbappiness), 
'  O  Suu,  that  wakenest  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 

moon,  that  layest  all  to  sleep  again. 
Shine  sweetly:  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  mc'  ' 


"What  knowest  thon  of  loveaong  or  of  love? 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly  bom, 
Tboa  hast  a  pleasant  presence.    Yea,  perchance,— 

" '  O  dewy  flowers  that  open  to  the  snn, 
O  dewy  flowers  that  close  when  day  is  done, 
Blow  sweetly :  twice  my  love  bath  smiled  on  me.'  ) 

"  What  knowest  thon  of  flowers,  except,  belike. 
To  garnish  meats  with?  h&th  not  our  good  King 
Who  lent  me  tbee,  tbe  flower  of  kitcbendora, 
A  foolish  love  for  flowers?  what  stick  ye  roand 
Tbe  pasty?  wherewithal  deck  tbe  boar's  bead? 
Flowers  ?  nay,  tbe  boar  hath  rosemaries  aud  bay. 

" '  O  birds,  that  \rarble  to  the  morning  sky, 
O  birds  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  by. 
Sing  sweetly.:  twice  my  love  hath  siull»3  on  me.' 

"  What  knowest  thon  of  birds,  lark,  mavis,  nicrlo, 
Linnet  ?  what  dream  ye  when  they  utter  forth 
May-music  growing  with  tbe  growing  light. 
Their  sweet  snu-worehip  ?  these  be  for  the  snare 
(So  runs  thy  fancy)  these  be  for  tbe  spit. 
Larding  and  basting.    See  thou  have  not  now 
Larded  thy  last,  except  thon  turn  and  fly. 
There  stands  the  third  fool  of  their  allegory." 

For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of  treble  bow, 
All  in  a  rose-red  ft-om  tbe  west,  and  all 
Naked  it  seem'd,  and  glowing  in  tbe  broad 
Deep-dimpled  current  underneath,  the  knigbt. 
That  named  himself  the  Sur  of  Evening,  stood. 

And  Gareth,  "  Wherefore  waits  the  madman  there 
Naked  in  open  dayshlne?"    "Nay,"  she  cried, 
"  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  harden'd  skins 
That  flt  him  like  his  own ;  and  so  ye  cleave 
His  armor  off  him,  these  will  turn  the  blade." 

Then  tbe  third  brother  shouted  o'er  the  bridge, 
"  O  brother-star,  why  shine  ye  here  so  low  ? 
Thy  ward  is  higher  up :  but  have  ye  slain 
The  damsel's  champion  ?"  and  the  damsel  cried, 

"No  star  of  thine,  but  shot  from  Arthur's  heaven 
With  all  disaster  unto  thine  and  thee  1 
For  both  thy  younger  brethren  have  gone  down 
Before  this  youth;  and  so  wilt  thou.  Sir  Star; 
Art  thou  not  old  ?" 

"  Old,  damsel,  old  and  bard. 
Old,  with  tbe  might  and  breath  of  twenty  boys." 
Said  Gareth,  "  Old,  and  over-bold  in  brag ! 
But  that  same  strength  which  threw  the  Morning-Star 
Can  throw  the  Evening." 
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Th«u  that  othor  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  not«  upon  tbo  horn. 
"Approach  and  arm  mo  I"    With  aluw  aUpa  from 

out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  nueet,  many-aUln'd 
Pnviliun,  rt>rth  a  Kritxied  damael  ome, 
And  nrniM  him  in  old  amu,  and  brooght  a  helm 
With  but  a  drying  ererjjreen  tor  creet, 
And  gave  a  shield  wbereon  the  Star  of  Bren 
Ilaif-tamiab'd  and  half-bright,  hia  emblem,  ebone. 
But  when  it  glltter'd  u'er  the  aaddle-bow. 
They  madly  harl'd  together  on  the  bridge, 
And  Oareih  overthrew  him,  lighted,  drew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew  him  again, 
But  up  nice  flr«  he  itarted :  and  «•  oft 
As  Oareih  brought  him  ^jrovelllng  on  hia  kneea, 
So  many  a  time  ho  vaulted  up  again ; 
Till  Gareth  panted  hard,  and  bis  great  heart, 
Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain, 
L«lx>r'd  within  him,  for  he  seem'd  aa  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life, 
But  these  ttom  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 
"Thou  bast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not  pat  as 

down  1" 
He  half  despaini ;  So  Oareth  seem'd  to  strike 
Vainly,  the  damsel  clamoring  all  the  while, 
"Well    done,  knave-knight,  well-stricken,  O   good 

knight-knave— 
O  knave,  as  noble  as  any  of  all  the  knights- 
Shame  me  not,  shame  me  not    I  have  prophesied — 
Strike,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  Table  Round— 
His  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  hardeu'd  skin — 
Strike— strike— the  wind  will  never  change  again." 
And  Oareth  bearing  ever  stronglier  smote, 
And  hew'd  great  pieces  of  his  armor  off  him, 
But  lash'd  in  vain  against  the  harden'd  skin, 
And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  under,  more 
Thnn  loud  Southwesterni<,  rolling  ridge  on  ridge. 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and  springs 
Forever ;  til  at  lenjrth  Sir  Gareth's  brand 
Clash'd  his,  and  brake  it  utterly  to  the  hilt. 
"I  have  thee  now;"  but  forth  that  other  sprang. 
And,  all  unlcniRhtlike,  writhed  his  wiry  arms 
Around  bim,  till  he  felt,  despite  hif>  mail. 
Strangled,  but  straining  ev'n  bis  uttermost 
Cast,  and  so  hurl'd  him  headlong  o'er  the  bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  sink  or  swim,  and  cried, 
"  Lead,  and  I  follow." 

But  the  damsel  said, 
"I  lead  no  longer;  ride  thou  at  my  side; 
Thou  art  the  kingliest  of  all  kitchen-knaves. 

"  'O  trefoil,  sparkling  on  the  rainy  plain, 
O  raintmw  with  three  colors  after  rain, 
Shine  sweetly:  thrice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me.' 

"Sir— <tnd,  good  faith,  I  fain  had  added— Knight, 
But  that  I  beard  thee  call  thyself  a  knave — 
Shamed  am  I  that  I  so  rebuked,  reviled, 
Missaid  thee;  noble  I  am;  and  thought  the  King 
Scom'd  me  and  mine ;  and  now  thy  pardon,  friend, 
For  thou  bast  ever  answer'd  courteously, 
And  wholly  bold  thou  art,  and  meek  withal. 
As  any  of  Arthur's  best,  but,  being  knave. 
Hast  mazed  my  wit :  I  marvel  what  thou  art." 

"Damsel," be  said,  "ye  be  not  all  to  blame. 
Saving  that  ye  mistmsted  our  good  King 
Wonld  handle  scorn,  or  yield  thee,  asking,  one 
Not  fit  to  cope  thy  quest.    Te  said  your  say; 
Mine  answer  was  my  deed.    Good  sooth  I    I  bold 
He  scarce  is  knight,  yea  but  half-man,  nor  meet 
To  fight  for  gentle  damsel,  be,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  diimsers  waywardness. 
Shamed?  care  not!  thy  foul  sayings  fought  for  me: 


And  aaaing  now  thy  words  art  bir,  nwthlnka, 
Ther*  ridos  no  knight,  not  l«noelot,  hia  great  M\t, 
Hath  fbreo  lo  qoell  me.** 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hem  forgeu  his  melancholy. 
Lets  down  bin  other  leg,  and  stretching  dreams 
Uf  goodly  sup|>er  in  the  distant  pool. 
Then  tum'd  the  noble  damsel  fmiling  at  him, 
And  told  him  of  a  cavern  hard  at  band. 
Where  bread  and  bakeu  meats  and  good  red  wlno 
Uf  Soutblnnd,  which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
Had  sent  her  coming  champion,  waited  him. 

Anon  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  flgnres,  knights  on  horse 
Sculptured,  and  deckt  In  slowly  waning  hues. 
"Sir  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hermit  once  was  here, 
Whose  holy  hand  hath  fiuhion'd  on  the  rock 
The  war  of  Time  against  the  soni  of  man. 
And  yon  four  fools  have  sack'd  their  allegory 
From  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  bat  the  form. 
Know  ye  not  these  T"  and  Oareth  lookt  and  read- 
In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexlllary 
Hath  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming  Oelt — 
"  PnoBPBOBtm,"  then  "Mksidibs"— "Hsbpkkcs"— 
"  Nox  "— "  Moss,"  beneath  five  flgares,  armed  men, 
Slab  after  slab,  their  faces  forward  all. 
And  running  down  the  Soul,  a  Shap<3  that  fled 
With  broken  wings,  torn  raiment  and  loose  hair, 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 
"  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  find  it.    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  T" 

For  one— delay'd  at  first 
Thro*  helping  back  the  dislocated  Kay 
To  Camelot,  then  by  what  thereafter  chanced, 
The  damsel's  headlong  error  thro'  the  wood — 
Sir  Lancelot,  having  swum  the  river-loops— 
His  blue  shield-lions  cuver'd— eoftfy  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
Gleam,  on  Sir  Gareth's  turning  to  him,  cried, 
"  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my  friend." 
And  Oareth  crying  prick'd  against  the  cry ; 
But  when  they  closed- in  a  moment — at  one  touch 
Of  that  skill'd  spear,  the  wonder  of  the  world- 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell, 
That  when  he  found  the  grass  within  his  hands 
He  laugh'd  ;  the  laughter  jarr'd  upon  Lynette : 
Harshly  she  aak'd  him,  "Shamed  and  overthrown. 
And  tumbled  bock  into  the  kitchen-knave. 
Why  laugh  ye?  that  ye  blew  your  boast  in  vain?" 
"Nay,  noble  damsel,  but  that  I,  the  son 
Of  old  King  Lot  and  good  Queen  Bellicent, 
And  victor  of  the  bridges  and  the  ford. 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  by  whom 
I  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  nnhappiness — 
Device  and  sorcery  and  nnhappiness — 
Out,  sword ;  we  are  thrown !"  and  Lancelot  answer'd, 

"Prince, 
O  Oareth- thro'  the  mere  nnhappiness 
Of  one  who  came  to  help  thee  not  to  harm, 
Lancelot,  and  all  as  glad  to  find  thee  whole, 
As  on  the  day  when  Arthur  knighted  bim." 

Then  Oareth,  "Thou— Lancelot !— thine  the  hand 
That  threw  me  ?    An  some  chance  to  mar  the  boast 
Thy  brethren  of  thee  make— which  conld  not  chance — 
Had  sent  thee  down  before  a  lesser  spear 
Shamed  bad  I  been  and  tad— O  Lancelot— thou !" 

Whereat  the  maiden,  petulant,  "Lancelot, 
Why  came  ye  not,  when  call'd  ?  and  wherefore  now 
Come  ye,  not  call'd?    I  gloried  in  my  knave. 
Who  being  still  rebuked,  would  answer  still 
Courteous  as  any  knight— but  now,  if  knight. 
The  marvel  dies,  and  leaves  me  fool'd  and  trick'd. 
And  only  wondering  wherefore  play'd  upon: 
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And  doubtful  whether  I  and  mine  be  scorn'd. 
Where  should  be  truth  if  not  in  Arthur's  hall, 
In  Arthur's  presence  f    Knight,  knave,  prince  and  fool, 
I  hate  thee  and  forever." 

And  Lancelot  said, 
"Blessed  be  thou.  Sir  Gareth !  knight  an  thou 
To  the  King's  best  wish.    O  damsel,  be  ye  wise 

^To  call  him  shamed,  who  is  but  overthrown  * 
Thrown  have  I  been,  nor  once,  but  many  a  time. 
Victor  from  vanquish'd  issues  at  the  last, 
And  overthrower  from  being  overthrown. 

,  With  sword  we  have  not  striven  ;  and  thy  good  bdrse 
And  thou  art  weary ;  yet  not  less  I  felt 
Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied  lance  of  thine. 
Well  hast  thou  done ;  for  all  the  stream  is  freed, 
And  thou  hast  wreuk'd  his  Justice  on  bis  foes. 
And  when  reviled,  hast  answer'd  graciously, 
And  makest  merry,  when  overthrown.  Prime,  Knigbt, 
Bail,  Knight  and  Prince,  and  of  uur  Table  Kouud  I" 

And  then  when  tuniing  to  Lynette  be  told 
The  tale  of  Oareth,  petulantly  she  said, 
"Ay  well— ay  well— for  worse  than  being  fool'd 
Of  others,  is  to  f(M>l  one's  selfl    A  cave, 
blr  Lancelot,  is  hard  by,  with  meats  and  drinks 
And  forage  for  the  horse,  and  flint  for  Are. 
But  all  about  it  flies  a  honeysuckle. 
Seek,  till  we  And."   And  when  they  Bongbt  and  foond, 
Sir  Oareth  drank  and  ate,  and  all  his  life 
Past  into  sleep;  on  whom  the  maiden  gaeed. 
"  Sound  sleep  be  thine  1  sonud  cause  to  sleep  bast  thou. 
Wake  lusty !    Seem  I  not  as  tender  to  him 
As  any  mother  f    Ay,  but  such  an  one 
As  all  day  long  bath  rated  at  her  child. 
And  vext  bis  day,  bat  bleasea  him  asleep— 
Good  lord,  how  sweetly  smeila  tbe  honeysnckle 
In  the  hush'd  Dight,  as  if  tbe  world  were  one 
Of  utter  peace,  and  love,  and  gentleness ! 
O  Lancelot,  Lancelot"— and  she  clapt  her  hands— 
"Full  merry  am  I  to  And  my  goodly  knave 
Is  knight  and  noble.     See  now,  sworn  have  I, 
Else  yon  black  felon  had  not  let  me  pass, 
To  bring  thee  back  to  do  tbe  battle  with  him. 
Thus  an  thou  goest,  be  will  flght  thee  first; 
Who  doubts  thee  victor t  so  will  my  knight-knave 
Hiss  the  full  flower  of  this  accomplishmenL" 

Said  Lancelot,  "Peradventnre  he,  ye  name. 
May  know  my  shield.    I.et  Oareth,  an  be  will, 
Change  his  for  mine,  and  take  my  charger,  treBh, 
Not  to  be  spurr'd,  loving  the  battle  as  well 
As  he  that  rides  him."    "  Lancelot-like,"  she  said, 
"  Courteous  In  tbi^  Lord  Lancelot,  as  in  alL" 

And  Garetb,  wakening,  fiercely  clutch'd  the  shield ; 
"  Ramp,  ye  lance-splintering  lions,  on  whom  all  spears 
Are  rotten  sticks  I  ye  seem  agape  to  roar ! 
Yea,  ramp  and  roar  at  leaving  of  your  lord!— 
Care  not,  good  beasts,  so  well  I  care  tor  yon. 

0  noble  Lancelot,  from  my  hold  on  these 
Streams  virtue— Are— thro'  one  that  will  not  shame 
Bven  the  shadow  of  Lancelot  under  shield. 
Hence:  let  us  go." 

Silent  the  silent  Aeld 
They  traversed.    Arthur's  harp  thro*  summer-wan. 
In  counter  motion  to  the  clouds,  allured 
The  glance  of  Oareth  dreaming  on  his  liege. 
A  star  shot:  "Lo,"  said  Gareth,  "the  foe  falls  1" 
An  owl  whoopt:  "Hark  tbe  victor  pealing  there!" 
Suddenly  she  that  rode  upon  his  left 
Clung  to  tbe  shield  that  Lancelot  lent  him,  crying, 
"Yield,  yield  him  this  again:  "t  is  he  must  flght: 

1  curse  the  tongue  that  all  thro'  yesterday 
Reviled  thee,  and  hath  wrought  on  Lancelot  now 
To  lend  thee  horse  and  shield :  wonders  ye  have  done ; 
Miracles  ye  can  not:  here  is  glory  enow 


In  having  flung  the  three:  I  see  thee  maim'd. 
Mangled:  I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling  the  fourth." 

"And  wherefore,  damsel?  tell  me  all  ye  know. 
Ye  can  not  scare  me;  nor  rough  face,  or  voice, 
Brute  bulk  of  limb,  or  boundless  savagery 
Appall  me  from  tbe  quest." 

"Nay,  Prince,"  she  cried, 
"God  wot,  I  never  look'd  upon  the  face, 
Seeing  he  never  rides  abroad  by  day ; 
But  watcb'd  him  have  I  like  a  phantom  pass 
Chilling  the  night:  nor  have  1  heard  the  voice. 
Always  he  made  his  mouthpiece  of  a  page 
Who  came  and  went,  and  still  reported  him 
As  closing  in  himself  tbe  strength  of  ten. 
And  when  his  anger  tare  him,  massacring 
Man,  woman,  lad  and  girl— yea,  tbe  soft  babe- 
Some  hold  that  he  bath  swallowed  infant  flesh. 
Monster !    O  prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot  Arst, 
Tbe  quest  is  Lancelot's:  give  him  back  tbe  shield." 

Said  Oareth  langhing,  "An  he  Aght  for  this. 
Belike  be  wins  it  as  the  better  man : 
Thus — and  not  else  f " 

But  Lancelot  on  bim  orgcd 
All  tbe  devlsinga  of  their  chivalry 
Where  one  might  meet  a  mightier  than  himself; 
How  best  to  manage  horse,  lance,  sword,  and  shield. 
And  BO  All  np  the  gap  where  force  might  fail 
With  skill  and  Aneuess.    Instant  were  his  words. 

Then  Qaretb,  "  Here  be  rules.    I  know  but  one— 
To  dasb  against  mine  enemy  and  to  win. 
Tet  haye  I  watcb'd  thee  victor  in  the  Joust, 
And  seen  tby  way."    "Heaven  help  tbee,"  slgh'd 
Lynette. 

Then  for  a  space,  and  under  cloud  that  grew 
To  thunder-gloom  palling  all  stars,  they  rode 
In  converse  till  she  made  her  palfrey  halt. 
Lifted  an  arm,  and  softly  whisper'd,  "  There." 
And  all  tbe  three  were  silent  seeing,  pitcb'd 
Beside  the  Castle  Perlloiu  on  flat  field, 
A  huge  pavilion  like  a  mountain  peak 
Sunder  the  glooming  crimson  on  the  marge. 
Black,  with  black  banner,  and  a  long  black  horn 
Beside  it  banging:  which  Sir  Oareth  graspt. 
And  so,  before  the  two  could  hinder  him. 
Sent  all  bia  heart  and  breath  thro'  all  the  horn. 
Bcho'd  tbe  walls;  a  light  twinkled;  anon 
Came  lights  and  lights,  and  once  again  he  blew ; 
Whereon  were  hollow  trampltngs  up  and  dowu     • 
And  muflBed  voices  heard,  and  shadows  past ; 
Till  high  above  him,  circled  with  her  maids, 
The  Lady  Lyonors  at  a  wiudow  stood. 
Beautiful  among  lights,  and  waving  to  him 
White  hands,  and  courtesy ;  but  when  the  Prince 
Three  times  had  blowoi- after  long  hush — at  last — 
The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up. 
Thro'  those  black  foldiugp,  that  which  housed  therein. 
High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-bluck  arms. 
With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of  Death, 
And    crown'd    with    fleshless   laughter  —  some    ten 

steps — 
In  the  half-light— thro'  the  dim  dawn— advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spake  no  word. 

But  Oareth  spake  and  all  indignantly, 
"  Fool,  for  thou  bast,  men  say,  the  strength  of  ten, 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  limbs  tby  God  hath  given, 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more. 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  Life  hath  done  with,  and  the  clod. 
Less  dull  than  thou,  will  bide  with  mantling  flowers 
As  if  for  pity?"    But  be  spake  no  word ; 
Which  set  the  horror  higher :  a  maiden  swoon'd ; 
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The  Lady  Lyoaora  wrnnit  her  hands  and  wept, 
Aa  d<M>ni'd  to  be  the  bride  of  Nlvht  iind  IVnih : 
Sir  «Ar«ih*a  head  prirkird  txtiiriiih  hln  helm  : 
And  ev'n  Sir  Lanrelol  thru'  hia  wnrm  bUHxi  fell 
Ice  strike,  and  all  that  roark'd  him  were  a^'bui-r. 

At  once  Sir  LanreloiV  rhnrcer  fiercely  iieljth'd  — 
At  one*  the  black  hooo  hoiiiidrd  forward  with  hinv 
Then  tbeee  that  did  uut  blink  the  ternir,  uw 
That  Death  wa»  raat  to  jrroand,  and  nlowly  roee. 
Bat  with  one  vtroke  Sir  Gareth  uplit  the  skull. 
Ilair  fell  to  right  Hiici  half  to  left  and  lay. 
Then  with  a  etroni^er  bnffet  he  clove  the  helm 
Af  throochly  aa  the  »knll ;  and  out  from  thi» 
faaned  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy 
Preah  aa  a  flower  new-bom,  and  crying,  "  Knight, 
Slay  me  not:  my  three  brethren  bad  me  do  It, 
To  make  n  horror  all  nbont  the  hoMr>e, 
And  stay  the  world  from  I..<i1v  I.youom. 
18 


They  nvr*t  drMm'd  the  panaaa  wonld  be  paai." 
Anawer'd  Sir  Oareib  grarlnaiily  to  one 
Not  many  a  mtMui  hi*  yonnger,  "My  fWir  rblld, 
What  madneaa  made  thee  challenge  the  chief  knight 
Of  Arthur'ii  hull  ♦"    "  Kiilr  Sir,  they  bad  me  d<i  It. 
They  hate  the  Kins,  -tud  Litucelot,  the  King'*  fiiend. 
They  hoped  to  flay  him  nomewhere  on  the  atrmm. 
They  never  dream'd  the  paaaea  oottld  be  pMU" 

Then  uprnng  (he  happier  dny  from  nndergronnd : 
And  Lady  Lyouora  and  her  hotiae,  with  dance 
And  revel  and  s<mg,  made  merry  over  Death, 
Aa  being  after  all  their  f(M>Uah  fcara 
And  horrora  only  prov'n  a  blooming  bor. 
So  large  mirth  lived  and  Onreth  won  the  qneat. 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  limee 
Smva  that  Sir  Oaretb  wedded  Lyonora, 
But  be,  that  told  it  later,  aaya  Lynette. 
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<  ^^  f^  fi?  eonfvoeo. 


\  ff 


i^- 


#  '     J~T¥    #  ■  -#-f#-M 


1 


f : 


:?   :? 


:?4  :;*:? 


f-f-r-f-f. 


>     I      I  I     K P 


f 


s  ? 


No.  II. 


VINE,   VINE  J^ND   EGLANTINE. 

Allegretto  eon  molta  tenerezza. 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


1 


ffl^m:-^^gi 


m 


i^ 


^g',^^   LB- 


dim.  BH^H^ 


S 


1=- 


^ 


1     y 


fe^ 


1 


4K 


Clasp     ber       wiu  -  dow,      trail    and    twine,  Rose, 


(^ 


^^ 


rose      and 


VINE,  VINE   AND   EGLANTINE. 


11 


$A  J'  I  o  1/  i;  c  Mc  (!  r 


d«    -    nm    -     tilt,  Tmil      and      twino     and      claj<p     mid       li»!>, 


yrTp^  ^iT??q^[p^  m 


^m 


s 


^ 


^ 
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VINE,  VINE  AND  EGLANTINK 


P 


I         J 


^ 


i  [  r  f  r  r  r  r  rif  f .  r  f  r  r-rirw^^ 

"^f  -p- : : 


i 


s 


m 


% 


^  J  ;^  I;  ^^ 


a 


Y-"-* 


Vine, 


vine      mud        eg    •    Ian    •    tine,  Can  •  not  a  flower,  a 


P§ 


^ 


'T¥=^ 


^ 


^ 


^^ 


s 


2* 


'^  aJ  j^ 


flower     be      mine?  Rose, 


^ 


^^ 


VINB,  VmS  AND  BOLANTINB. 


It 


drop      me    a  flower,    a       flower     to       Idas,  kiaa, 


6 


& 


a 


^ — 1^ w-^ — *-"-* 


^^^ 


5&= 


dim. 


^ 


m 


8  1  t'        ¥ 


Ims. 


And     out       of    b«r   bov     -     er,  All        of 


yii^'iVji'OT^i'flCj^n 


m 


m 


e 


^ 


-tSf- 


w    ^ 


-^ 


^^ 


^fet? 


flowers. 


a         flower, a      flower, 


Dropt     a 


m 


i^^^ 


m 


m 


*=?= 


m 


r    ii;  'r^.^^^^1 


^ 


i 


# — ^ 

flower. 


nn^ifqiTmitM 


I 


TlT     •#• 


^^  ^    ^       Ij 


i^ 


No.    III. 


VOICE, 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


GONE!  GONE  TILL  TljE  END  OF  l\jl  YE^R. 

Andantino  quasi  Allegretto, 


^ 


^^ 


ztz- 


molto  legato  e  sostenuto. 


Gone ! 


¥^m^^f^=w^w 


n^  j'rj'iT~-j'rjTF^ 


i 


|k=I? 


v-  — 


=F=?= 


^ 4—-4—T 


Gone 


till    the  end  of      the  year. 


>  r^j^r  Ji-^-a 


^^ 


p 


=^=¥= 


?c:^ 


tc=P 


€rone,  aod  the  ligbt        gone  with         her, 


h^\M}^\  I'nmrrff 


s 


^^J'l  n  ^      r  l^'^^r  I  n  r. 


r  •  ■  F    !» I  >== 


And  left  me      in       eba    -     dow  here. 


in^ 


Ad. 


QONBI  GONB  TILL  THE  END  OF  THE  TEAR. 


If 


i 


ir  *   y  T|y  i  t  C<6IJ  ^    ?   t| 


00D6 — 


flit  -  Ud      •  •  W9J, 


;f   ;|f   ;f     /  |^^ 


iw. 


P 


^3E 


#-1 — ^ 


y— »- 


Ta     •     ken     the    stan         from  the    Dight, 


and  the 


^^^^^^m 


:)=n>Oi^  jr'J'ir-J^  J|f  /F    J' 


i 


♦ — r- 


# — #■ 


■      (i 


=^=y= 


^^=gt 


^ 


— I — u  ■  <■  • 

BUD  from    the  day. 


Gone,  and    a   oload  in      my 


^^^^^^m_ 


r.f^.ip.f 


^   Ad 


«   iM. 


dtoi.  p 


heart, 


and     a   stoim  in         the    air  I 


dim.  ^         '        o*^^ 


(i 


^ 


^^ 


19 


16 


GONE!  GONE  TILL  THE  END  OP  THE  YEAB. 


i 


^ — i- 


i       d   -0~'         F        F 


0  ' 


Flown  to      the  east  or       the   west, 

-4^ 


flit 


ted        I 


rnwzi-^mr^mm 


§i=M: 


p-  r   ;  r   ;41_-;^^jtf    >  f    J^ 


<^  r '   r ' 


Ped. 
f 


fMmgtndo 


U  tempo. 


f  •  r  n  T  •  ^ 


know         not  where  t 


Down         in     the       south  is        a 


ttritiffendo  U  tempo. 


gcfrriOrfirrri'r'f^j^ 


i 


y     y  I  y     y  «^    /  / 


there! 


She    is    there. 


Q'    t     ^r^     ^hi<     ^h  f     ^^iy      "  I    I    =ff 


^^ 


^ 


Ad.     li" 


^ 


:5:.* 


No.  IV. 

THE  FROST  IS   JjERE. 


VOICE. 


PIANO 
PORTS. 


i 


p 


s 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


Tb«      flxMt    k    here,  And      fuel     U  dear.  And 


ygyicyrypr 


U     U     U  ^ 


I" 


I? 


^r      f^J^J^  > -Jy—fw  r^jH^  ^4y=J^  Ah   «^ 


l!* 


^S 


^ 


y     P     -~P 


ze: 


woodi  mre      sea*,      And         fires    bum   dear,  And    frost 


^' '' i'' P i'' i^'' i'' P i''  fi*^^^'^^^^ 


N        N 


^3 


1Z3Z1 


^3 


* * * r 


i 


^ 


zc 


2z: 


— ■ — ^ 

1^  b  1  r 


^^ 


here, 


And  has     Ut    • 


ten 


the     heel 


of  the 


I 


i^'i'Vi'l 


w 


^3 


r 


'f 


g 


v  r  <f  I'  v  ^=¥ 


i 


iH 


go    -    -    .    -    mg 


mg  year. 


pi 


^3 


«f     'Z'     'f    fv 


-t -t- 


^i  i  i^ 


'■^  r  j  j  jrj^^>F^^.^iJ''^"^f  ^j^iiM 
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THE  FROST  IS  HERE. 


U 


Bite,  froBt,  bite  I 


You     roll       up       a  -  way  from  the 


w^vvwvvvwi  ^^ 


p  leggUro. 


p — p-'~^ 


m 


u^ 


^ 


^ 


light 


The        blue  wood-louse, 


Ajod  the 


tf 


h^ 


W^'W\\'H'Vi\'ih'<^ 


m 


I 


u 


» 


3 


^S 


^ 


plump    dor  -  mouse ; 


And  the  beet 


u 


pp 


mj  r  Df 


3cr: 


P 


M 


32 


S=?^ 


22 


::e 


2Z 


^ 


Btill'd,  And  the  flies 


kill'd, 


And  you 


^^^^^^ 


TBB  FROST  IB  IIEB& 


bit*         ftur,     '  £tf        in    .    to       the      b«Mt      of     the   hooM,      But 


m 


i 


-#-*- 


^^^ 


=F 


not 


in      •      to        mine; 


(^ 


And     you       bite  fur 


^F=i 


B**^ 


^^^ 


'f 


'f 


^ 


^=1     y  =g 


i»     ^ 


sz: 


«a 


^       P 


i 


B      m      K. 


m 


^— ! # 


&r         in    •    to        the     heart    of     the  bouse,    But         not  in    -    to 


fei-j  j  iiH    ^ 


w 


f*- 


gi 


s 


•f 


•f 


■*   * — ■ 


»' — ■ 


V 


^ 


A 


\m 


^fi 


^^ 


fp    p 


rrrr^nr^^ 


ao 


THE   FROST  IS  HERE. 


m 


yt 


AA 


Bite,  frost. 


i 


i 


rrrr 


m 


^JTUifrTm^^ 


i 


W^ 


f^r^0  M' 


LU  'LL 


i 


A     ^    M 


bitel 


The  woods    are     all       tb«    sear     -     er. 


^ 

•^     «« 


^i^O^^^ 


g 


V    £    y    F^ 


f 


i 


#— *-^ — ^ 


TIm       fuel      is  all     the  dear  -  er. 


The 


i 


f 


— '  -~==— I     "f     '?     'p  •►•      — — -~--_ 


w   ^ 


i 


* .  ft  r '  ff 


^ .  ft  f  •  ff 


Ft^=g 


g=g^=^ 


^^=p 


fires  are  still  the  dear  •  er, 


My    spring  is  all    the  near  -  er. 


^l^j^l^j\^l^yi^j\^l^j-rl^ 


»-j^  1.  hj^ir^^^ 


^        ;s):        :^     :a 


3_j_1-j: 


:?;?:?     :J 


N.    I 


£: 


TEm  FROST  18  HEB& 


11 


h  '      ^  r  c  I  r  r  r  c  ci  r^^ 


Tou  hare    bit  •  tea      b  •  to    Um  heart   ot     the  «uth,  But 


eimfana. 


i 


e 


raO. 


m 


heart  of      the       earth,     But  not, 


not 


in    -     to 


i  fin  J 


^ 


^g^ 


cdOavoce. 


g 


^W 


22: 


^ 


1 


ff-  .f. 


i^^^^E 


i 


.^^    3.^^     3 


!#rtl 


3»^*.5  3 


"i 


yr 


^1 


No.  V. 

BIRDS'   LOVE  4ND   BIRDS'  SONG. 

Allegro  teherzando. 


VOICE, 


m 


"^^Mmm^^^ 


Si 


1 J 


dim. 


1 IsL 


L 


V^- 


p  *f  f      y 


i 


te 


^EE 


BirdB*      love  and  birds'    aong, 


Flj    •     -    ing  here  and 


i^^B^^S 


i^S 


ig^ 


^ 


^ 


^^ 


3^ 


i 


^HE 


there ; . 


Birds'     song  and      >)irds'     love,  And 


UUiDS'  LOVE  AND  BIRDS'  0ONO. 


r-    c^'HJ 


^^ 


joa  with  gold  for        hair ; 


Bird*'     noag  and 


yt||i^  r  •    cj 


rr-W 


r    r    '.ff 


§jfr^ 


r '    c  f  Mr    r 


birda'      love, 


Pass    •    •    iDg  with  the    wea   -  ther; 


^*  -PP-L^ff^ 


^jorsxs:* 


^r-  Q'^lrrrt 


zz: 


oDfOe  and    for    ev 


^^^P 


^T^^ 


24 


BIRDS'   LOVE   AND  BIRDS'   SONG. 


tf 


s 


M 


WHi^M^Mmmmmm 


ate 


r M- 


dim. 


qSEL 


A 


m 


m 


Meu'B       love  and   birds'     love, 


Aod 


'Ah  I  "  f    ^ 


ziffrf" 


P 


1F^^ 


m 


i^ 


^ 


^ 


2Z 


M 


crown  ot  gold, 


Yon,  the  queen  of  the  wrens  I 


(P-^^^fe^fet^gg 


m^   ^    ^    f'    Ui:  ti- 


f==F= 


BIRDS'  LOVE  AND  BIRDS'  SONG. 


te 


r  Pi  i» ' 


^ 


»3: 


^ 


Tou  the  Qaeen    of      th«    wren*, 

3i 


Well  b«  birds        of        » 


r=rr 


&▼«. 


pint  Unto. 


'.0f    LI 


all ia     a      nest to  •  eeth    - 


ia     a      nest to  •  geth    -    -    er ! 


ptulmto. ff  — •    — ' ff^eoUa  voce.         ^      a  tempo. 


^m 


i 


Tb-  -^ 


VOICE. 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


i 


No.  VI. 

Wl^ERE  IS  i^NOTI^ER  SWEET  i^S  HJY  SWEET. 

Andante  eon  molta  tenerexza. 


m 


^ 


PmL 


^ 


MoatemUo. 


\^n-ir-t-i 


Where         is  an    -     otb  er 


i 


^ 


^ 


^ 


— » — 

sweet  t 


sweet      as        mj 


Sudi  an  oth 


^^1 


i 


^ 


\m 


-tf 


i 


■  1 


s^^ 


neath  the  akjt  Fine  lit     -     tie         hands, 


I 


3E 


^ 


^ 


m  J     J 


m 


WHBRB  IB  ANOTHER  8WBBT  AS  MT  8WEBT. 


i7 


r  I  I  M  J  h  n  I  II 


Fine  lit   •    tlo         feet,  Hm  lit   •    tie        hearts        and 


(i 


i    1]   j     IJ     I 


& 


* ^ 


^kOi. 


dew    -   J       Uae  eye.  Shall  I  write        to         bert 


\% 


3^ 


»m. 


\m 


i 


-tf 


i 


^ 


*    * 


# — p — p- 


^ 


W        V 


Sh«U       I  got 


ABk       her       to         mar  -  ry 


(^ 


I 


y     ..1. 


5? 


S 


f 


f«a. 


(m      ' 


W 


Some    -    bod    •     j  said  that 


WHERE  IS  iLNOTHER   SWEET  AS  MY  SWEET. 


^^m 


U 


dim. 


she'd  say  do.  But        Bome    -     bo     -     dy        knows         that 


^^ 


dim. 


•J         ^^a: 


^ 


\L[ 


i 


# — -- 


^ 


she'll  say  ay, 


Ay         ay. 


Ay      'y. 


^m 


Ay 


Jij;   ^j;   i 


n 


9^1=^ 


I 


=¥=? 


I 


^ 


ay!. 


^:  fij;  fij  ^ 


:^ 


JPM. 


m^^i 


T=f: 


«— 9 *      '     <g 


^   *:  3  i     i 


i 


?^=ps 


« # 


Ah,. . . .  my 


dy         if        asked         to        her 


I 


m 


-&- 


m 


WHERE  18  ANOTHEB  BWBKT  AS  MT  8WBBT. 


^ 


J'     J'  I  f       Is 


Might         Mj         DO, 


if 


for  ah*  b  but        ahy; 


i 


(^ 


^=j- 


^ 


i 


h   y    h 


-a— 


Fly.  lit   •   tie        let   •   ter, 


I 


•    -     !»«•» 


-j^ ri 


s 


^^ 


c  I  n  Ik 


<P- 


Down         to  the         light 


the  val     -     ley  fly; 


\^m 


^^ 


^ 


I 


2 


i 


difii* 


^ 


B  B 


V  V 


Fly  to  the       light  in        the        ral      •     ley       be    •   low, 


^m 


dim. 


m. 


80 


WHERE   IS  ANOTHER  SWEET  AS   MY   SWEET. 


i 


fefe^ 


fanzfe 


d      f     h=-r 


S V 


9       9       9 


Tell      my       wiflh       to    her  dew  -  y    blue      eye,  For    Bome  •    bo  -  dy 


I: 


E^E3 


^ 


^ 


''Z^ 


m 


^;a 


-tf 


i 


L^ 


g 


3^ 


# — » 


Baid         that  she'd         Bay  no^  But       she      won't  lay 


(^^ 


^ 


(I 


t 


-<s 


i 


^^^ 


=     y     ^ 


# — #■ 


DO,        And     m     tell         you     why —     She      toill         say        ay,  Ay, 


dim.  /* 


I      y      i^ 


i 


VOICE. 


i 


No.  VII. 

THE  tflST  i^ND   THE   RAIN. 

AUign  moUo  •  agUaio. 


E 


^^ 


Tilt 


f>'»r,  F  M  F  tU-MM-P-4=M=N^ 


i 


^ 


I 


mist  and       tbe  raio, 


e  mist         and      the  rain  I         Is      it 


¥^m^^t^3^^^H^V^^^^ 


N   F  F  F  M  M  MF  F  F  F   F  ^^ 


» 


3 


:z 


•y 


not 


And 


^r-^'^l|pj-^-y^?^^ 


i 


•ff###»  0        0        •        0- 


^ fci ^  **'  ^  •'   ^  *< 

J  J  J  J  J^^ 


JM. 


«      -rtd. 


82 


THE  MIST  AND   THE  RAIN. 


i 


:^ 


(low 


pane  1 


-    r  1    -p-  ■  r  I    r 


^^ 


:ss 


t  1 


I 


zst 


And 


nuiy 


:•<  -  H 


dim 


'  i      i       '-^ '       '       '       ' 


M 


g^B 


^ 


die, 


bat       the     grus 


will 


gi__i|^.i^i^^ 


y«  r  p  p  p  ^  ^^ 


*: 


CZIE 


■=:i 


^ 


^^ 


I 


/  piuofUmoft). 


2Z==ZZ 


1 


^ 


-y — p- 

And  the    grass    will      grow when 

8 


grow, 


dim. 

Im=^f  r  f  r  f  ^^ 


7  r  - 


3^^ 


#t 


THE  MIST  AND  THB  RAIN. 


88 


P 


I  J.    A  >IJ     JU  J^  M 


^^ 


un      goM,        And      the      wet        west       wind  waA        the 


{^$ 


^m 


a   t       i 


^.     :;? 


-77-        -a- 


I 


'  J.  J  J 


-* 


world      will      go  on. 


i 


i 


f 


-..     '    i.         L         I. 

♦f  #  •/  #  f  #  •?  • 


ilJ^JffJlt:^ 


9'^t  J     y     J  y  I  ■^j===i==i==:3tz^==iiz=ii; 

_-  ^^  J.     ;;^     ^^     ^^     ^^     Zi.     ^^     :;f^ 


'/^ 


32: 


I 


^ 


^^f5if^^^,^:i^,f,^^ 


■^— — _         — ■=—— -^       f  dim. 


I 


ftl 


5g 


^  Cbnm^r^io. 


3 


22: 


E 


•  '     * 


§3^ 


Ay         is        the      song        of      the     wed    -    ded    spheres,       No  is 


^ 


*f 


^          rJ 
-^ 

'f 


^ 


'f 


3z: 
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THE  MIST  AND  THE  RAIN. 


|¥ii^^ri^±^ 


W 


i 


^ 


trou  -     blc     and      cloud      and        Btorm,  Ay  is        life        for 


i 


^^ 


m 


^=\ 


'  f 


(aft 


2z: 


iz: 


e.  4  '  - 


i^ 


^^^-T'^-y 


^ 


*-T *■ 


19 


•» # 4- 


bun  -    dred    yean,    No        will    push      me      down      to     Uic    worm; 


tfH  i\% 


i 


j.    » 


[m. 


f9- 


m 


'^¥ 


^ 


^"rTn~"r^ 


^— T«* 


And    when         I       am    there,        and    dead,        and        g<H>«^        The 


^ 


=?= 


^ 


=¥= 


y    I   y 


y  J  y 


p  itoec 


i^ 


^-j  y  - 


4  '        <— -3- 


^^ 


i   i   i 


p 


3 


=t: 


y^    r   tfJ 


Sz: 


3t 


^E^ 


=?=^ 


■«»— 4 # 


wet         west        wind      and    the     world      will    go      on.  The  world 


^m 


"^^ 


=?=^ 


3: 


'f 


r 


m 


i=i^S=zi^^ 


:i        i        i 


JBT 


jBI 


im  BOOT  AND  TIIE  RAIN. 


I 


!^ 


;a 


will     go       on. 


0  taMWflflilfltoa 


niA. 


^ 


-^- 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  h  h  ^i 


^  -t#    4    4    4      4    4    4    4     \f     »~»— » 


I 


T=K 


Tl)e 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^=*  p  ;  p 


^^ 


f    ■   *   g 


# — p — p- 


i 


K ^ 


:5t=: 


-* 


4—, — 4 

wbd         aod     the  wet, 


=P 


The  wiud        and      the  wet! 


Wn  n  nn  \f  n  f  f  ^^m 


¥ 


^^ 


:t=:t 


^ 


Wet  west  wind,         how  you    blow, 

■        ■     1 


you    blow  I  And 


i-    '  l>    I    «>~ 


n^i^'^^'^ 
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THE  MIST  AND  THE  RAIN. 


PS 


:^ 


line 


from  my 


fei? i4  j:^  If  j^lj^  j  I  "^  j  ■<  i  'i  j  ^j^  ^  i\HH^ 


a-tf   *   if   #   it   tf  f  it* 
3ig 1 ^11=1 — i — I — i — y 


'f 


# — ^ — ^ 


r  r  T  r 

■ i      i=p: 


i 


f^ — h 


-M      M 


jB. 


!•     it 


r^-j^Mi 


dim 


a:)t  r  r  r  r  ii^   r  r  r 

^  TT      j»      )■       ■ — ■ — m ■ — ■ — w 


i 


t 


K       N 


^ 


g       W 


not 


Ib     H 


ga^  r  r  r  t-c^;;=e=ff-HH-^^^ 


I     I 


THB  MIST  AND  THE  RAIN. 
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I 


ff  1*^9 


ptuammtm.  t 


oof. 


Blow,    Umo,       blow, and 

s 


P 


m 


m^^ m^a^mmm 


fc  a  'I  'I    ».    I  'I  't  *  -■  4 


=FF= 


c/i/A. 


ff 


m 


T=F^ 


^ 


i 


raff.  atjku. 


f=^^ 


-JO. 


wheD         I        am      gone         The        wet        wert       wind  uid         tlie 


(i 


! *- 


« 


»: 


W 


tf  — T- 


ff^    * 


cMavooe. 


(^ 


'   y     I    y 


tf & 


3    5 


"#^ 


1}  ri  k' 


-JBC 


W- 


world    may    go  on. 


No.  VIII. 

WINDS  4RE  LOUD,  i^ND  YOU  J^RE  DUf^B. 

Andante  etprestivo. 


VOICE. 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


m 


Al 


» 


^     iT 


>  # 


^S 


i^ 


aa^ 


^r^    I    J  J  I'j  j,-ii 


ii 


1 


Winds    are    loud,     and       you    ar«    dumb.        Take       my 


Mi 


r-'Vi^ijiU  jij  J 


f 


:      # 


M 


m 


y   y9'|g' 


i 


3= 


««— ^ 


III 


^ 


^ 


f  1^ '  I  r  \ 


¥ 


tt 


love,      for        lore       will  oome;        Lot«     will   come      but       oooe        a 


!""J    jy      i^:.U 


1 


-tfl 


^3^ 


Pffi^ 


^    • 


itf.-  ir 


^— f 


^^ 
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SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENS0N8.  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert 
Stephenson ;  comprising,  also,  a  History  of  tlie  In- 
vention and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive. By  Samcbl  Smiles,  Author  of  "8elf-He'.p, ' 
Ac  With  Steel  Portraits  and  nnmerons  lllnstrn- 
tlona    8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HFGUENOTa  The 
Hngnenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Indus« 
tries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samdei.  Smiles. 
With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  BugueuoU  1« 
America.    Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  78. 


Harper  6^  Brothers'  Valuable  Standard  Works. 


SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William 
Shalcspeare,  with  the  Correciiong  aud  Illiigtratious 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  G.  Steevk.ns,  aud  others.  Kevised 
by  IsAAO  Keeu.  Eugraviugs.  6  vols.,  Koyal  12mu, 
Cloth,  $9  00. 

SPEKE'S  AFRICA.  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile.  By  Captain  Joun  Hanninu 
Speke,  Captain  H.  M.V  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Hon.  Corresponding  Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of 
the  French  Geographical  Society,  &c.  With  Maps 
aud  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations,  chieny 
from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant  8vo,  Cloth,  uni- 
form with  Livingstone,  Bartb,  Burton,  &c.,  $4  OU. 

SPRING'S  SERMONS.  Pulpit  Ministrations,  or. 
Sabbath  Readings.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  and  Duty.  By  Rev.  Gakdiner  Speino, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  City  of  New  York.  Portrait  on  Steel.  2  vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Mibb)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Prin- 
cesses connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Aones  Stsioklamd.  6  vols.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $12  00. 

THE  STUDENTS  SERIEa 

France.    Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Gibbon.     Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Greece.    Engravings,.  12mo,  Cloth,  ^  00. 

Hume.    Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Bome.  ByLiddeli.  Engravings.  18mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Old  Testament  History.  Eugravings.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

New  Testament  History.  Engravings.  ISmo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

Strickland's  Queens  of  England.  Abridged.  En- 
gravings.   12mo,  Cloth,  $S  00. 

Ancient  History  of  the  East.     12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages.    12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Lyell's  ElemeuU  of  Geology.     12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  The  Complete 
Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and 
Three  Characteristic  Portraits.  8vo,  Paper,  76  cts. ; 
Cloth,  $1  26. 

THOMSON'S  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK.  The  Land 
and  the  Book ;  or.  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from 
the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the  Scen- 
ery of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thomso.n,  D.D., 
Twenty-live  Years  a  Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M. 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 

\  several  hundred  Engraviujjs,  representing  the  Scen- 
ery, Topography,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  Costumes,  Manners,  and  Habits  uf  the  Peo- 
ple.   8  large  12mo  vols.,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

TICKNOR'S  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERA- 
TURE. With  Criticisms  on  the  particular  Works, 
aud  Biographical  Notices  of  Prominent  Writers. 
8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

TYERM  AN'S  WESLEY.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Ponnder  of  the  Metho- 
dists. By  the  Rev".  Lckk  TvKnuAN,  Aufhorof  "The 
Life  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley."  Portraiu.  3  vols., 
Crown  8vo. 

VAMBERY'S  CENTRAL  ASIA.  Travels  In  Central 
Asia.  Being  the  .\ccount  of  a  Journey  from  Tehe- 
ran across  the  Turkoman  Desert,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Sara- 
arcand,  performed  in  the  Year  1S03.  By  Armimus 
Vamiierv,  Meml)er  of  the  Hungarian  Acadeinv  of 
Pesth,  bv  whom  he  was  sent  on  this  Scientitic  "Mis- 
sion.   With  Map  and  Woodcuts.    Svo,  Cloth,  $4  60. 

WOOD'S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS.  Homes 
Without  Hands:  being  a  Description  of  the  Habita- 
tions of  Animals,  classed  acconling  to  their  Princi- 
ple of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
With  about  140  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $4  50. 

WILKINSON'S  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  A  Popular 
Account  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  condensed 
from  his  larger  Work,  with  some  New  Matter.  Illus- 
trated with  600  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  60. 


ANTHON'S  SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQ- 
UITIES. A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Autii,- 
nities.  Edited  by  Wii.i.iaji  Smith,  LL.D.,  and  lilui- 
traled  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third 
American  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  and  coniaii:- 
ing,  also,  numerous  additional  Articles  relative  U 
the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  of  the  Ar.- 
cieuts.  By  Charles  Ajituon,  LL.D.  Royal  Svc, 
Sheep  extra,  $6  00. 

ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Contain- 
ing an  Account  of  the  principal  Proper  Names  men- 
tioned in  Ancient  Authors,  and  intended  to  clntidate 
all  the  important  Points  connected  witli  the  Geog- 
raphy, History,  Biography,  Mythology,  ond  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  together  with  an 
Account  of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the 
Ancients,  with  Tabular  Values  of  the  same.  Royal 
Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $C  00. 

DWIGHTS  (Rev.  Dr.)  THEOLOGY.  Theology  Ex- 
plained and  Defended,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By 
Timothy  Dwigut,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  With  a  Memoir 
aud  Portrait.     4  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE.     The 

Engiishmnn's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  be- 
tween the  Greek  aud  the  English  Texts:  including 
a  Coiiciirdance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes, 
Greek-English  and  Euglleh-Greek.  8to,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  The  English 
Language  In  Its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  Uit- 
tory  of  its  Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Gram- 
mar. Deiilgned  for  Use  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Bt  William  C.  Fou  lib, 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  in  Amherst  College.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $9  60. 

GIE8ELER*S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  A 
Text-Book  of  Church  History.  By  Dr.  John"  C.  L. 
OiBsaLKR.  Translated  from  tlw  Fourth  Revised 
German  Edition  by  Samdel  Davidson,  LL.D.,  and 
Rev.  John  Winbtani.ev  HtiM»  M.A.  A  New  Amer- 
ican Edition,  Revised  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Four  Volumes  ready,  (i'oi. 
V.  in  PreM.)    Svo,  Cloth,  $2  26  per  vol. 

HALL'S  (ROBERT)  WORKS.  The  Complete  Works 
of  Itobert  Hall;  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  bis  Charac- 
ter as  a  Preacher  by  Rev.  Joiui  Fostke.  Edited 
by  Olintucb  GRKaoar,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  Josaru 
BxLOUEB.    Portrait    4  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $S  00. 

HAMILTON'S  (Sir  WILLIAM)  WORKS.  Discns- 
sions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Corrected,  Vindicated,  and  Enlarged,  In 
Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Bobxst 
Tl•BSIlCL^  D.D.    Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS.  Cosmos:  a  Sketch  of  a 
Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexan- 
der Von  Hcmuoi.dt.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  E.  C.  OttE.    6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $C  26. 

MAURY'S   (M.  F.)  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 


THE  SEA.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, 
and  Its  Meteorology.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  late 
U.S.N.    The  Elghtn  Edition,  Revised  aud  greatly 


Enlarged.    Svo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

PAGE'S  LA  PLATA.  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  Paraguay.  Being  a  Narrative  of  the 
Exploration  of  the  TiibuUries  of  the  River  L;i  Plata 
and  Adjacent  Countries,  during  the  Years  1853,  '54, 
•55,  and  '60,  under  the  Orders  of  the  United  States 
Government  New  Edition,  containing  Further  Ex- 
plorations in  La  Plata  during  1859  and  '00.  By 
Thomas  J.  Page,  U.S.N.,  Comnianderof  the  Exi>edi- 
tions.  With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $6  (K). 

ROBINSON'S  GREEK  LEXICON  OF  THE  TESTA- 
MENT. A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament  By  Ei)wari>  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Royal  Svo,  Cloth, 
$6  00. 
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"  Novels  art  tweets.  All  fxopU  with  ktaltky  literary  affetiUs  lave  tAem—^rlmcst  alt  women ;  a 
vast  number  of  (lever,  hard-headed  men.  Judges,  bishops,  chancellors,  mathematicians,  are  notorious 
novel-readers,  as  well  cu  young  boys  and  sweet  girls,  and  their  hind,  tender  mothers"— VliVUAM 
M.  Thackeray. 
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L  P«lh»m.     Br  llulwpr $0  TB 

*.  The  OUowuiMl.     Ily  Hulwer '6 

B.  I>«ren.Mix.     »y  lUilwvr I^» 

4.  Paul  i  lilTonl.     Hy  Hiilwfr 0« 

8.  KugoDO  Arum.     Ky  Itiilwor 60 

«.  The  Ijwl  I)»y»  of  I'ompviL     By  Bulwer 60 

T.  The  turiuft.     Hy  Mr*.  Hortand M 

8.  Klensl.     My  Hulwer T5 

•.  SclMtarollon.     Hy  MIm  l»mpbeU 60 

la  The  Nabob  at  Home 00 

11.  Kmest  .Maltmren.    By  Bulwer 60 

15.  Alice ;  or,  The  Mywterlefc    By  Bul-rer 60 

13.  The  La«t  of  the  Karons.     By  Bnlirer 100 

14.  Koreat  Daya.     By  Jamea 60 

1&  Adam  Brown,  tho  .Merchant.     By  H.  Smith  ...  60 

16.  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhlna     Hy  Bulwer 88 

17.  The  Home     By  Mliw  Bremer 60 

18.  The  Lo«t  Ship.     By  CapUln  .Neale 76 

U.  The  False  Heir.     By.lames 60 

Ml  TheNelgfabon.    By  Miss  Bremer 6U 

9L  Nina.     ^  Mlai  Bremer DO 

99.  The  President's  Daughters.    By  Miss  Kremer. .  26 

98.  The  itankei's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  H ore 60 

94.  The  Birthright.     By  Mrs.  Gore 26 

96.  New  Sketches  of  Erery-day  life.  By  M Us  Bremer  60 

8«.  Arabella  Stuart.     By  .JamM 60 

9T.  The  Grumbler.     By  MIm  Mckering 60 

9a  The  Inlored  One.     By  Mr*.  Ilofland 60 

98.  Jack  of  the  Mill.     By  William  llowltt 26 

80.  The  Heretic.    By  Ujetchnlkoff 60 

81.  TheJew.     By  Splndler. 76 

89.  Arthur.    By  Sue. 76 

88.  Cbatsworth.     By  Ward 60 

84.  The  Prairie  Bird.     By  C.  A.  Murray 100 

88.  Amy  Herbert.    By  Miss  .Sewell 50 

86.  Rose  d'Albret     By  James 60 

87.  The  Triumphs  of  Time.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 75 

88.  The  H Family.     Hy  Miss  Bremer 80 

89.  The  ( irandfather.     By  .Mlsa  Pickering 60 

40.  Arrah  .NeiL     By  James 80 

4L  TheJilt 60 

43.  Tales  fh>m  the  (ierman 60 

43.  Arthur  Arundel.    By  H.  Smith 50 

44.  Agincourt.     By  James 50 

48.  The  Regent's  Daughter 60 

46.  The  Maid  of  Honor 6) 

4T.  Safl*.     Br  De  Beauvoir 50 

48.  Look  to  the  JCnd.     By  Mrs.  ElUs 50 

48.  The  Improriaatore.     By  Andersen 60 

80.  The  Gambler's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Grey 60 

61.  Veronica.     By  Zschokke 50 

89.  Zoe.     By  Miss  Jewsbury 50 

63.  Wyoming 60 

64.  De  Rohxn.    By  Sue 50 

66.  Belt     By  the  Author  of  "  Cecil" 76 

86.  The  Sibuggler.    By  James 75 

87.  The  Breach  of  Promise 80 

89.  Parsonage  of  Mora.     By  Miss  Bremer 25 

69.  A  Chance  Medley.    By  T.  C.  GratUn 50 

60.  The  White  sure 1  iM) 

61.  The  Bosom  Friend.    ByMra.Orey 60 

62.  Amaury.     By  Dumas 50 

63.  The  Author  s  Daughter.     By  Mary  Howitt 25 

64.  Only  a  Fiddler,  &c     Hy  Andersen 60 

68.  The  Whlleboy.     By  Mrs.  Hall 80 

66.  The  Foster- Brother.     Edited  by  I>elgh  Hunt...  60 

67.  I/>re  and  MeamerUm.     By  H.  Smith 78 

63.  Ascaolo.    By  Dumas 78 

69.  lAdy  of  Milan.     Edited  by  .Mrs.  Thomson 75 

79.  The  Citizen  of  Prague 1  00 

71-  The  Royal  Farorite.     By  Mrs.  Gore 60 

79.  The  Queen  of  Denmark.    By  Mia.  Gore 80 

73.  The  Klres,  4c     By  Tleck 80 

74,  7.'S.  The  Stepmother.     By  James 1  25 

76.  Jessie's  Hlrtations r«0 

T7.  Cberaller  d'Harmental.    By  Dumaa. 60 

T8.  Peers  and  Parvenus.     By  Mrs.  Crore 5' 

79.  The  Commander  of  Malta.    By  Sue 60 

80.  The  Female  MinUter 80 

8L  EmUU  Wyndham.    ^  Un.  Mmnh 76 
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Tba  Boih-IUuifer.    By  Cbutoa  Boweroft fv  6  • 

The  Chronlclea  of  Cloremook '.5 

Ueneriere.    By  Ijunartlna 85 

IJronlan  Tales 96 

Utttloe  Arnold.     By  Mrs.  Marah 98 

Father  Darcy.    By  Mrs.  Marsh 78 

l.eontlne.    By  Mrs  Maberiy 6i 

Heidelberg.     By  Jamaa 50 

Lucretla.    By  Bulwer 78 

Boauchamp.    By  Jamea 75 

94.  Forteacue.     By  Knowles 1  <>0 

l>aniel  DennUon,  Ao.     By  Mn.  Holland 60 

Cinq-Mars.     ByDeVigny 80 

Woman's  Trials.    By  Mrs.  &  C.  Hall 78 

The  Castle  of  Khrenatein.    By  Jamea 8.1 

Marriage.     Bv  Miaa  S.  Ferrier 60 

RoUnd  CasheL    By  I.<erer 1  '..8 

The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin.     By  Lerer 1  9t 

Hu'scll.     By  James 60 

A  Simple  Storr.     By  Mrs.  Inrhbald BU 

.Nonnan's  Bridge.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 60 

Alamance DO 

.Margaret  (irahara.    Br  James 25 

The  Wayside  Cross.     By  f:.  H.  Mllman '.8 

The  Convict     By  James 60 

Midsummer  Eve.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 60 

Jane  Eyre.     By  Currer  Bell 78 

The  I.ast  of  the  Fairies.    By  James 85 

Sir  Theodore  Brongh ton.     By  James 50 

Self-ControL     By  Mary  Brunton 75 

114.  Harold.    By  Bblwer 1  00 

Brothers  and  Sisters.    !>  Miss  Bremer 5<i 

Gowrie.     By  James 60 

A  Whim  and  its  Consequtioes.     By  James. . .  DO 
Tliree  SUters  and  lliree  F'ortunes.    By  G.  H. 

I.«we8 75 

The  Discipline  of  Life Mt 

Thirty  Years  Since.     By  James 78 

Mary  Barton.     By  Mrs.  (iaskell 60 

The  Great  Hoggarty  DUmottd.    By  Thackeray  25 

The  Forgery.    By  James 60 

The  Midnight  Sun.     By  Miss  Bremer 28 

126.  The  Caxtons.    By  Bulwer 75 

Mordaunt  Hall.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 00 

My  Uncle  the  Curate 50 

The  Woodman.     By  James 75 

Tho  Green  Hand.    A  "  Short  Yam" 75 

SldonU  the  Sorceress.     By  Melnhold 1  0'> 

.Shirley.     Hy  Currer  Bell 100 

The  Ogilvics.     Hy  Miss  Mulock 60 

Constance  I.yndaay.     By  G.  C.  H 50 

Sir  Edward  Graham.     By  Miss  Sin  lair 1  00 

HandK  not  lloarts.     By  Miss  Wilkinson ^0 

The  Wilmlngtons.     By  Mrs.  Marsh 80 

Ned  .Allen.     Hy  D.  Hannay 60 

Night  and  Morning.     By  Bulwer 75 

The  Maid  of  ( Weans 75 

Antonina.     Hy  Wilkle  CoUlns M 

Zanonl.     By  Bulwer 60 

Reginald  Hastings.     By  Warburton 60 

Pride  and  Irresolution 60 

The  Old  Oak  Chest    By  James 60 

JnlU  Howard.    By  .Mrs  Martin  Bell 60 

Adelaide  Lindsay.     FMited  by  Mrs.  Marsh 60 

Petticoat  Government.    By  .Mrs.  TroUope  ....  80 

The  Luttrells.     By  F.  WUlUms 60 

Singleton  Fontenov,  R.  N.    By  Hannay 50 

Olive.     ByMlssMulOck 50 

Henry  Smeaton.     By  James 80 

Time,  the  Arenger.    By  Mra.  Marsh 80 

The  Commissioner.     By  Jamea 1  (Mt 

The  Wife's  SUter.    By  Mn.  Hubback 50 

The  Gold  Worshipers 50 

The  Daughter  of  Night     By  FuHom 60 

Stuart  of  Dnnleath.    By  Hon.  Caroline  Nortoo  M 

Arthur  Conway.     By  Captain  E.  H.  MUman. .  M 

The  Fate.     By  .Tames 5(1 

The  Lady  and  the  Priest     Hy  Mra.  Maberiy. .  50 

Alms  and  Obstacles.    By  Jamea 50 

The  TnUWa  Ward 00 
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164  Florence  Sackville.     By  Mrs.  Burbury $ii  75  i  257. 

165.  Ka venscliffe.     liy  Mrs.  Marsh 60  25s. 

166.  .Maurice  Tiernay.     Hy  Lever 1  (M) 

167.  The  Head  of  the  Family.     By  Miss  MtUock...  75  250. 
16S.  Darien.     By  Warburton 50  260. 

169.  Falkenburg 75  261. 

170.  The  Daltone.     Hy  I^ver. 1  6<t  ^  262. 

171.  Ivar;  or,  The  Skjute-lioy.     By  Miss  Carlen  . .  60  ; 

172.  I'equinillo.     By  James 50,203. 

173.  Anna  Hammer.     By  Temme 50  2t;4. 

174.  A  Ufe  of  VicUgJtudes.     Hy  James 60  26.'). 

176.  Henry  ^>mond.     Hy  Thackeray 60  266. 

176,177.   .My  NoveL     By  Uulwer 1  60  267. 

178.  Katie  Stewart     By  Mrs.  Olipliant 25  268. 

179.  Castle  Avon.     By  Mrs.  Marsh ; 60  269. 

180.  Agnes  Sorel.     Hy  James 50  ,  270. 

181.  Agatha's  Husband.     Hy  Miss  Hulock 60: 

182.  Vlllette.     By  Currer  Bell 75  271. 

183.  Lover's  Stratagem.     By  Miss  Car len 50  272. 

184.  Clouded  Happiness.     By  Countess  D'Ursay...  50  273. 

185.  Charles  Auchester.     A  Memorial 76  274. 

180.  I.ady  Ue'B  Widowhood 60  !  276. 

187.  The  I>odd  Family  Abroad.    By  Lever 1  26  i  276. 

188.  Sir  Jasper  Carew.     By  I>»ver 76  277. 

169.  Quiet  Heart.     By  Mrs.Olipbant 26  278. 

100.  Aubrey.     By  Mrs.  Marsh. T5  279. 

191.  Tlconderoga.     By  Jamei 60  | 

193.  Hard  Times.     By  Dickens 60  j  «80. 

193.  The  Voung  Husband.     By  Mt«.  Urey 60  281. 

194.  The  Mother's  Kecompense.    By  Crace  Agullar.  76  989. 
196.  Avillion,  and  other  Tales.    By  Miss  Mulock. ..  1  25  988. 

196.  North  and  Soutli.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell 60  984 

197.  Country  .Neighborhood.     By  Mlaa  Dupuy 00  986. 

198.  Constance  Herbert.     By  MIm  Jewsbunr 60  286. 

199.  The  Hein-ss  of  Haughton.     ByMn.M»nb...  60  98T. 
2(10.  The  Old  Dominion.     By  JamM 6U  968. 

201.  John  Halifax.     By  Mis*  Mulock 75  989. 

202.  Kvclyn  Marston.     Hy  Mrs.  Marsh 60  990. 

908.  Fortunes  of  (;ienoore.     By  I>ever SO  99L 

204.  L(H>norad'i>rco.    By  James 50  992. 

905.   Notliing  .Sew.     By  Miss  Mulock 80  2S8w 

206.  The  ICose  of  Ashurst.     Hy  Mrs.  Marsh 60  994 

207.  The  Athclings.     By  Mrs.  oliphant 76  996. 

2«)8.  .Scenes  of  <.:ierical  Life.    By  G«orge  Eliot 75  994. 

209.  My  I^y  Ludlow.     By  Mrs.  GttskeU i6  997. 

210,  211.  Gerald  FitEgerald.    By  Lever 60  99a 

212.  A  Life  for  a  Life.     By  Miss  Mulock 60  990. 

213.  Sword  and  (.iown.     Hy  Geo.  Lawrence 96  800. 

214.  MiHrcprescnt«tion.     By  Anna  H.  Drury 100  SOL 

216.  The  .Mill  on  the  Hoss.     By  George  Eliot 76  809. 

210.  Cne  of  Them.    By  I>ever "6 

217.  A  Day's  Klde.     By  I^ver 60  806. 

918.   Notice  to  yuit.     By  Wills 60 

219.  A  Strange  Story.     By  Bulwcr 1  00  804 

220.  The  StrugglA  of  Brown,  Jonea,  and  Robinson.  306. 

By  ;fnlh.iny  Trollope BO  800. 

231.  Ab«;.I»mke'g  Wife.     Hy  John  Saunders 76  807. 

222.  Olive  Blake's  Good  Work.     By  Jeaflbeaon....  76  808. 

223.  ■IM#^pfe<««ors  Udy 96  809. 

324.  flUtr.*  and  Maid.     By  Miss  Mulock 60  810. 

92^.  Aiirorii  Floyd.     By  M.  E.  Braddon 76  811. 

^SOjiitenKton.    By  I  .ever 76  319. 

22T4«rma  *  Ix^vers.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell 76 

228.  ^  Fir-<t  l-riendship 60  818. 

m  A  Dar^ight's  Work.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell 60  314 

.  230.  Cotinm^Oi.<eia.     By  E.Marlitt 26  816. 

231.  St.  Olavfi'B 76  810. 

€32.  A  I'oiut  of  Honor ^| 50  317. 

233.  Lfve  it  Down.     By  Jeaffreson 100  3ia 

234  Martin  Hole.     By  Saunders 60  819. 

■  236.  Mary  Lyndsay.     By  Ijidy  Emily  Ponsonby...  60  320. 

236.  Eleanor's  Victory.     By  M.  E.  Hraddon 75  32L 

237,  Kachel  Kav.     Hy  TroUope 60 

938.  John  .Marchmont's  Legacy.     By  M.  E.  Brad-  392. 

don 75 

939.  Annls  Warleigh's  Fortunee.     By  Holme  Lee. .  75  328. 

240.    The  Wife's  Kvidence.     By  Wills 50  324 

^L  Bart>ara's  Historv.     By  Amelia  a  Edwards. . .  75  325. 

242.  ('ousin  Phillis.     By  Mr*.  Gaskell 25  326. 

243.  What  will  he  do  with  It  f    By  Bulwer 160  327. 

244  The  Udder  of  life.     By  Amelia  a  iki wards..  60  398. 

i^46.  Denis  Dnval.     Hy  Thackeray 60  329. 

240.  Maurice  l>ering.     By  Geo.  Lawrence 60  330. 

94".  Margaret  Denzil's  History 75  331. 

W>.  Quite  Alone.    By  George  Augustus  Sala 75  332. 

249.  Mattie:  a  Stray 76  333. 

250.  Mv  Brother's  Wife,     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. .  60  3.S4. 

261.  Uncle  Silas.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 75  335. 

262.  Level  the  Widower.     By  Thackeray 25  336. 

963.  Miss  Mackenzie.     By  Anthony  Trdllope 60  337. 

264  On  Guard.     By  Annie  Thomas 60  338. 

95.%.  Theo  I^igh.     By  Annie  Thomas 50 

256.  Denis  Donne.     By  Annie  Thomas 60  339. 
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Belial $0  60 

Carry's  Confession.     By  the  Author  of  '■'■  Mat- 
tie  :  a  Stray" 76 

Miss  Carew.     By  Amelia  is.  Edwards 60 

Hand  and  Glove.     Hy  Amelia  B.  Edwards. . . .  60 

Guy  Deverell.     By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 60 

Half  a  MUlion  of  Money.     By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards    75 

The  Belton  l^tate.    By  Anthony  Trollope 50 

Agnes.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaut 76 

Walter  Goring.     By  Annie  Thomas 76 

Maxwell  Drewitt.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kid.iell 76 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.     By  Victor  Hugo 76 

Miss  Maijoribanks.     By  Mrs.  OUphant 60 

The  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin 50 

Gilbert  Rugge.     By  the  AuUior  of  "  A  First 

Friendship  " 1  00 

Sans  Merci.    By  Geo.  I.Awrence. 60 

Phemie  Keller.     Hy  .Mrs.  J.  H.  RlddeU 60 

Land  at  Last.     By  I'Uimund  Vatea 50 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.     By  George  Eliot ....  76 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.     By  John  Saunders 75 

All  in  the  Dark.     By  J.  &  Le  F«nu 60 

Kissing  the  Rod.    By  Edmund  Yates 76 

The  Race  for  Wealth.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RlddeU. .  76 
Lixsle  Lorton  of  Greyrigg.     By  Mrs.  E.  Lynn 

Linton 75 

The  Beauclercs,  Father  and  Son.    By  Clarke.  60 

Sir  Brooke  Fossbrooke.    By  Charles  Lever  ...  60 

Madonna  Mary.     By  Mrs.  OUphant 60 

Cradock  NowelL     By  R.  D.  Blackmore 76 

BemthaL     From  the  German  of  L.  Miihlbach.  60 

Rachel's  Secret 76 

The  C'laTeringi.    By  Anthony  Trollope 60 

The  VUUge  on  the  CUff.     By  Mis*  Thackeray.  20 

PUyed  Out    By  Annie  Thomas 75 

Black  Sheep.    By  Edmund  Yates 60 

Sowing  the  Wind.    By  Mn.  K.  Lynn  Linton. .  50 

Nora  and  Archibald  Lee 50 

Raymond's  Heroine 60 

Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward.    By  H»lme  Lee 60 

Alee  Forbes  of  Howglen.    By  Mac  lX)nald 76 

No  Man'*  Friend.    By  F.  W.  Robinson 76 

Called  to  Aoonant     By  Annie  Thomas 60 

Caate 60 

The  Curate's  Discipline.    By  Mrs.  Eiloait 60 

Circe.    By  Babincton  White 60 

The  TenanU  of  Malory.     By  J.  8  Le  Fanu 60 

Cariyon's  Year.     By  Jamee  Payn 26 

The  Waterdale  Neighbors.     By  Juitin  McCar- 
thy   60 

Mabd's  ProgreM.     By  the  Author  of  "Aunt 

Margaret**  'I'rouble  " 50 

GuUd  Court.    By  (jeorge  Mac  l>onald 50 

The  Brothen'  Bet     By  Emilie  Hygare  Carlen  20 

Playing  for  H  Igh  SUkes.    By  Annie  Thomaa. .  96 

M»rK*ret*s  Engagtrmtni 60 

One  of  the  Family.     By  James  i'ayn 96 

Five  Hundred  Pimnds  Ri  ward.     Hy  a  Burrister  60 

Brownlows.     By  Mri>.  OUphant 88 

Charlotte's  Inheritance.     By  M.  Y^  Braddon  . .  60 
Jeanie's  Quiet  Life.    By  the  Author  of  "  .St. 

Olave's,"&c 60 

Poor  Humanity.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 50 

Brakespeare.    By  G<  o.  l.awrence 50 

A  Lost  Name.     By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 50 

Love  or  MarrUge  7    By  William  BUck 60 

Dead-Sea  Fruit    By  M.  £.  Braddon 60 

The  Dower  House.     By  Annie  Thomas 60 

The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly.     By  Lever.  60 

Mildred.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik 60 

Nature's  Nobleman.     By  the  Author  of  "Ra- 
chel's Secret" 80 

Kathleen.    By  the  Author  of  "  Raymond's  He- 
roine"   60 

That  Boy  of  Norcott's.     By  Charles  Lever 20 

In  SUk  Attire.     Hy  W.  Black 60 

Hetty.     By  Henry  Kingsley 96 

False  Colors.    By  Annie  Thomas 50 

MeU's  Faitlu     By  the  Autliorof  "St  Olave's".  60 

Found  Dead.     By  James  P.iyn 50 

Wrecked  in  Port     Hy  IMmund  Yates. 50 

The  Minister's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 75 

A  Heggar  on  Horseliack.     By  James  Payn. ...  36 

Kitty.     By  the  Auth.r  of  "I.)octor  Jacob"  ....  60 

Only  Herself.     By  Annie  Thomas 60 

HireU.     By  John  Saunders 60 

Under  Foot     By  Alton  Clyde. 60 

So  Runs  the  World  Away.    Bv  Mib.  A.  C.  Steele.  50 

Baffled.     Hy  Julia  Goddard 76 

Beneath  the  Wheels.    By  the  Author  of  "  Olive 

Varcoe" 60 

Stem  Necessity.    By  F.  W.  Robinson 60 
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Johai  a  Lo««  Story.     Ky  Mi>.  oiiphant M 

TnM  M  UvrMlf.    By  F.  W  l(<>bli»<  ».  M 
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TrMtbta" M 

A  DaiiRvtiM  QiimL    By  the  Auihor  of  "QIU 
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Sir  Harry  lloUpiir.                          I'rollopo....  60 

Earf  •  Dene.     Hy  K  I                    i M 

DaUy  Nirhol.     Hy  I^Uy  lUrJy W 

Brod  In  the  lione.     HyJameiWyn 50 

Fentoo'i  Quoit.  By  MIm  Braddon.  Illuatrated.  60 
Monaitih  of  Mlnclnc-Uno.     By  W.  BUek.    II. 

Inatratod 80 

A  Ufe'i  AulM.     By  Mn.  J.  II.  Riddel) M 

Anu-rxw.     By  Goo.  Lnwrenoe. 60 

lli>r  I^^rd  and  MMtsr.    Br  Mr*.  Itooo  Chnivh..  6)1 

Won— Not  Wooed.    By  JenMS  Pnyn 60 

For  Utek  of  Gold.    By  Chariei  Gibbon 00 
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AiuM  FareeM.    By  the  AMhor  of 

CrocreM" M  TB 

A  DMsiMr  or  Hetk    By  W.  BUek ,...  00 

DHfBtea  Abbey.    By  T.  A.  TniU»pe. M 

JeriiMlUnreL    By  B. L. Fulooa. 40 

The  LatoU  of  Ardeo.    By  MU*  Bnwldon.    D- 

ItutnUed TB 

FalrioSee.    Bv  L.  W.  M.  Lock  but 78 

UeeireTryei.    By  Jeaea  Feya M 

Pauy.    By  Katharine  8.  MaequoM.. M 

MaudMohaa.    By  Annie  ThoMiae 18 

OriC    ByB.L.Fuj»'n 40 

ABrtdmofOlaee.    By  K.  W.  K<>liin«on M 

Albert  LnoeL    By  Lord  Broufham 7K 

A  Good  iBYeetmeak    By  Wm.  VUcL M 

A  OoUea  Barrow.    By  Mn.  CaahetHoey DO 

Ombra.    By  Mre.  Ollphikiit 76 

Hope  DefbnedL    By  i              <  00 

The  Maid  of  8ker.     i  TS 

For  the  King,    liydn.                          00 

A  Girt'i  Romanee,  Ac.     U>  1'.  \V.  l^uUitAuo. ...  DO 

Dr.  Wainwrlght'i  Patient.    By  Kdmond  Yalta  DO 

A  Paaaioo  In  Tatten.     By  Annie  Tlioma* 76 

A  Woman*!  Vengaanoe.    By  Jane*  I'ayn 60 

The  Strange  AoVeatnree  of  a  Phaetun.    By 

Wm.BUek 75 

To  the  Bitter  Knd.    By  MIm  M.  K.  Uraddon. .  76 

Robin  Gray.     By  Charlee  Gibbon DO 

Godolphin.     By  Bulwer. 00 

ByBulwer 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POPULAR  NOVELS 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Nkw  York. 


Harper  &  Brothers  publish,  in  addition  to  others,  including  their  Library  of  Select  Novels, 
the  following  Miscellaneous  Popular  Works  of  Fiction : 

{For  /uU  titlm,  »ee  Harper's  Catalogve.) 


DICKENS'S  NOVBLS,  Harper's  Household  Edition, 

Illnsirated. 
Oliver  TwiKt.    8vo,  Cloth.  $1  00 ;  Paper,  60  cents. 
Martin  Chuz7.1ewit.  8vo,Cloth,$l  60;  Piii)er,$l  00. 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.   8yo,  Clotli,  $1  26 ;  Paper, 

76  cents. 
David  Copperfleld.  8vo,  Cloth,  f  1  DO ;  Paper,  .11  00. 
Dombey  and  Son.    8vo,  Cloth,  $1  DO ;  Paper,  $1  00. 
Nicholas   Nickleby.     8to,  Cloth,  $1  00;    Paper, 

$100. 
7V>  be  foUouied  bp  the  Author'*  other  novel*. 
WILKIBCOLLINS'S*  Armadale.   Illustrations.  8vo, 

Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Paper,  $1  SO. 
Man  and  Wife.    Illustrations.    8to,  Cloth,  $1  60 : 

Paper,  $1  00. 
Moonstone.    Ill's.    Sto,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Paper,  $1 60. 
No  Name.    Ill's.    8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Paper,  $1  DO. 
Poor  Miss  Pinch.    Illustrated.    8to,  Cloth,  $1  60; 

Paper,  $t  00. 
Woman  in  White.  Illustrations.  8to,  Cloth,  $200; 

Paper,  $1  DO. 
Queen  of  Hearts.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BAKER'S  (Wm.)  New  Timothy.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  DO. 

Inside.     Illnstrated  by  Nast.    8vo,  Cloth,  $1  TO 

Paper,  f  1  S6. 

BRADDON'S  (M.  E.)»  Birds  of  Prey.    Dlustrations 

8to,  Paper,  7D  cents. 

Bound  to  John  Company.  Hi's.  8to,  Paper,  76cents. 

BROOKS'S  Silver  Cord.    Ill's.    8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
Sooner  or  Later.  Illustrations.   8to,  Cloth,  $8  00 ; 

Paper,  $1  DO. 
Tbe  Oordian  Knot    8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

DE  WITTS  (Madame)  A  French  Country  Family. 
IllnstratioDS.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
Motherless.    Illustrations.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 


BRONTE  Novels: 

Jane  Eyre.     By  Cnrrer  Bell  (Charlotte  BrontA). 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
Shirley.    By  Cnrrer  Bell.    12mo,  Cloth.  $1  60. 
Villette.    By  Cnrrer  Bell.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
The  Professor.  By  Currer  Bell.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
Tenant  of  Wlldfell  Hall.     By  Acton  Bell  (Anna 

Bront6).    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
Wuthering  Heights.   By  Ellis  Bell  (Emily  Bnmtu). 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60.  7" 

BULWER'S  (Sir  E.  B.  Lytton)*  My  Novel.  Rvo,  Pnper, 

,$1  50;  Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  12mo,<;ioth,  $3  M). 
What  will  He  Do  with  ItT     8vo,  Paper,  $1  60; 

Cloth,  $2  00. 
The  Caxtodi.    8vo,  Paper,  76  cenU ;  Library  Kdi- 

tion,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Leila.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Oodnlphin.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
BULWER'S  (Robert— "Owen  Meredith")  The  Ring 

of  Amasis.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
BLACKWELL'S  The  Island  Neighbors.    IHostrated. 

8vo<»Pflper,  76  cents. 
CHURCH'S  (Mrs.  Ross)*  Prey  of  tbe  Goda.  Svo,  Paper, 

30  cents. 
DB  MILLE'S  Cord  and  Creese.    Illustrations.    Sro, 

Cloth,  $1  2.'i :  Paper,  76  cents. 
The  American  Baron.    Illusirations.    8ro,  Cloth. 

$160;  Paper,  $100. 
The  Cryptogram.  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 

Paper,  $1  60. 
The  Dod(re  Club.   Illustrations.   Svo,  Cloth,  $1 26 

Paper,  76  cents. 
FARJEON'S  (B.  L.)*  Blade^i'-Graas.     Illnttrationn 

Svo,  Paper,  80  cents. 
Breaa*ana.Cbeese  and  Kisses.  Hlostrations.  Svo, 

Paper,  85  cents. 


*  For  other  Novels  by  the  same  author,  see  Library  tif  Select  SoveU. 


Miscellaneous  Popular  Novels. 


CHARLES    READE'8    Terrible    Temptation.     Ill's. 
8vo,  Paper,  ao  cent* ;  12iuo,  C'loUi,  75  ceuts. 

Hard  CastJ.    lUusuatious.    8vo,  Paper,  &0  ceuts, 

Gritlith  Gaunt.    Ill's.    Svo,  Paper,  •:Jb  ceuts. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Meud.    Svo,  Paper,  35 
ceuts. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.    Svo,  Paper,  35 
ceuts ;  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  &0. 

Foul  Play.    Svo,  Paper,  -tb  cents. 

Wuite  Lies.    Svo,  Paper,  aft  ceuts. 

Peg  Wofflugton  and  Other  Tales.    Svo,  Paper,  BO 
ceuts. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.    IlUistrations.   Svo,  Pa- 
per, 75 ceuts;  Cloth,  $1  ^5^  l-.^uio.  Cloth,  :l!l  UO. 

The  Cloister  aud  the  Hearth.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Wauderiug  Heir.    Ill's.    Svo,  Paper,  35  ceuts. 
CUltTlS'S  (G.  W.)  Trumps.    Ill's.    12mo,  Cloth,  $'2  00. 
EDGEWOUTH'S  Novels.    lOvohj.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  CO 
per  vol. 

Frank.    2  vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Harry  and  Lucy.    '2  vols.,  limo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Moral  Tales.    %  vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Popular  Tales.    2  vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Uosamoud.    llltistratious.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
EDWARDS'S  (Amelia  B.)*  Debenham's  Vow.    Illus- 

irations.    Svo,  Paper,  76  ceuU. 
ELIOT'S  (George)  Adam  Bede.  Ill's.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 00. 

Middlemarcb.    2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76  per  voL 

I'be  Mill  on  the  Floss.    Ill's.   12mo,  Cloth,  $1  oo. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.   Ill's.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Komola.    Illustratlous.    12mn.  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Lire  aud  Silas  Manier.    Illa«> 
trated.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
GASKELL'8  (Mrs.)*  Cranford.    12mo,  Cloth,  %\  25. 

Moorland  Cottage.    ISmo,  Cloth,  T5  cents. 

Right  at  La»t,  Ac.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Wives  and  Daughters.    Illostrations.    Svo,  Cloth, 
$2  00 ;  Paper,  $1  60. 
JAMES'S'  The  Club  Book.    12mo,  Cloth,  $t  50. 

De  L'Orme.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Gentleman  of  the  Old  School.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1 50. 

The  Gipsy.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Henry  of  Gnise.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Henry  Ma8t«rdon.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Jacquerie.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Morley  Emstein.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

One  lu  a  Thousand.     I'.'nio,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Philip  Augustus.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Attlla.     I'Jmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Cor^e  de  Lion.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Ancient  Regime.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Man  at  Arms.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Charles  TyrreL    12mo,  Cloth.  $1  60. 

The  Robber.    12m<>,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Richelieu.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Huguenot.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  King's  Highway.    12mo,  Cloth.  $1  60. 

The  String  of  Pearls.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 

Mary  of  Burgundy.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Darnley.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

John  Marston  Hall.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Desultory  Man.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  80. 
JEAFFRESON'S*  Isabel.    12mo,  Cloth.  $1  60. 

Not  Dead  Yet.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1  T5 ;  Paper,  $1  25. 
KINGSLEY'S  Alton  Locke.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Yeast:  a  Problem.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
KINGSLEY'S  (Henry)*  Strctton.    SV*,  Paper,  40  cU. 
LAWRENCE'S  (Geo.  A.)*  Guy  Livingstone.    12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

Breaking  a  Butterfly.    Svo,  Paper,  35  cents. 
LEE'S  (Holme)*  Kathie  Brande.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
LEVER'S*  Lnttrell  of  Arran.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1  60;  Pa- 
per, $1 00.  • 

Tou V  Butler.    Svo.  Cloth,  $1  50 ;  Paper,  %\  00. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  Illnstrations.    Svo,  Cloth,  SI  60; 
Paper,  $1 00. 
MCCARTHY'S*  My  Enemy's  Daughter.    Hlnstrated. 

Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 
MACDONALD'S*  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood. 

12m(),  Cloth,  $1  75. 
MELVILLE'S  Mardi.    2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  OO. 

Moby-Dick.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Omoo.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
Pierre.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Redburn.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
Tvpee.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
Whiteaacket.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  ffs. 

*  For  other  Novels  by  the  same 


MULOCK'S  (Miss)*  A  Brave  Lady.    Illustrated.   Svo 
Cloth,  $1  60 ;  Paper,  $1  00 ;  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  6C. 

Hauuah.    Illustrated.    Svo,  Paper,  50  cents :  l2mo 
Cloth,  $160.  ' 

The  Woman's  Kingdom.    Illustrated.    Svo,  Cloth 
il  50 ;  Paper,  $1  00 ;  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

A  Life  for  a  Life.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Christiau's  Mistake.    12mo,  Cloth,  %\  50. 

A  Noble  Life.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.     ]2mo.  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Unkind  Word  and  Other  Stories.     12mo. 
Cloth,  $1  50.  ' 

Two  Marriages.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Olive.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  80. 

Ogilvies.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Head  of  the  Family.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Mistress  and  Maid.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Agatha's  Husband.    12mo,  Ch)th,  $1  60. 
MISS  Van  Kortland.    Svo,  Paper,  $1  00. 
HORE'S   (Hannah)   Complete  Works.     1  vol.,  Svo, 

Sheep,  $3  00. 
MY  Daughter  Elinor.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1  76 ;  Paper,  $1  26. 
MY  Husband's  Crime.   Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  76  eta. 
OLIPILANT'S  (Mrs.)*  Chronicles  of  Carllngford.  Svo, 
Cloth,  jil  76;  Paper,  $1  25. 

Last  of  the  Mortimers.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Laird  of  Norlaw.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Lucy  Croftou.    ISroo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Perpetual  Curate.   Svo,  Cloth,  %\  60 ;  Paper,  $1 00. 

A  Son  of  the  Soil.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1 60 ;  Paper,  $1  00. 
RECOLLECTIONS  of  Eton.    Illustrations.    Svo,  Pa- 
per, 60  ceuts. 
ROBINSON'S  (F.  W.)*  For  Her  Sake.    IlluBtrations. 
Svo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

Christie's  Faith.    ISmo,  Cloth.  $1  75. 
SEDGWICK'S  (MIm)  Hope  Leslie.     S  vols.,  ISmo, 
Cloib,  $3  00. 

Live  aud  Let  Live.    ISmo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Married  or  Siugle f    S  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Means  and  Euos.    ISmo,  Cloth,  76  cents. 

Poor  Rich  Mau  and  Rich  Poor  Man.  ISmo,  Cloth, 
76  cents. 

Stories  for  Yonng  Persons.    ISmo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Tales  of  Glauber  Spa.    ISmo,  Cloth,  %\  60. 

Wilton  Harvey  and  Other  Tales.    ISmo,  Cloth, 
76  cents.  i 

SEDGWICK'S  (Mrs.)  Walter  Thornley.    ISrao,  Cloth, 

$160. 
SHERWOOD'S  (Mrs.)  Works.    Hlnstrations.    16  vols., 
12nio,  Cloth,  $1  60  per  vol. 

Henry  Milner.    S  TOU.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

Lady  of  the  Manor.    4  vole.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $(!  00. 

Roxobel.    8  vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $S  S5. 
THACKERAY'S  (W.  M.)  Novels: 

Vanity  Fair.    38  Illustrations.    Svo,  Paper,  50  ct9. 

Pendennis.    179  Illustrations.    Svo,  Paper,  76  cts. 

The  Virginians.    150  Ill's.    Svo,  Pa|)€r,  76  cents. 

The  Newcomes.    102  Ill's.    Svo,  Paper,  78  rents. 

The  Adventures  of  Philip.    Portrait  of  Author 
and  04  Illustrations.    Svo,  Paper,  60  ceuts. 

Henry  Esmond  and  Lovel  the  Widower.    12  Hlns- 
trations.   Svo,  Paper,  60  ceuts. 
TOM  BROWN'S  School  Days.    By  an  Old  Boy,    H- 

lustrations.    Svo,  Pai>er,  50  cents. 
TOM  BROWN  at  Oxford.    Ill's.   Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 
TROLLOPE'S  (Anthony)*  Bertrams.  12mo,Cloth,$l  60. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere.    Illustrated.    Svo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.   Svo,  Cloth,  $1  76 ;  Paper, 
$126.  _ 

Can  You  Forgive  Her  r    Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Paper, 
$160. 

Castle  Richmond.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Doctor  Thome.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Framley  Parsonage.    Ill's.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

He  Knew  He  was  Right.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1  50;  Pa- 
per, $1  00. 

Last  Chronicle  of  Barset    Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Pa- 
per, %\  ."SO. 

Phineas  Finn.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ;  Paper,  $1  25. 

Orlev  Farm.   Ill's.   Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  60. 

Ralph  the  Heir.    Illustrations.    Svo,  Cloth,  $1  76 ; 
Paper,  $1  25. 

Small  House  at  Allington.   Ill's.   Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Three  Clerkc .    12rao,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Vicar  of  BnllhampCon.    Illustrations.    Svo,  Cloth, 
$1  T5 :  Paper,  $1  2.'5. 
TROLLOPE'S  (T.  A.)*  Lindisfam  Chase.    Svo,  Cloth, 
$2  00 ;  Paper,  $1  60. 

author,  see  Library  ofSeUet  XoveU. 
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